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UnnuttiberM  fragrant  flow’rs  around  us  spring  : 

From  these  each  week  the  best  we  promptly  bring. 

Some  have  now  bloom’d  for  years,  some  soon  may  fade  ; 
But  if  you  like  the  wreath  our  toil  is  paid. 
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PREFACE. 

If  Authors  and  Editors  could  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
old  proverb,  that  good  wine  needs  no-  bush/^  and  that  no  apology 
or  recommendation  of  theirs  could  give  character  to  a  work  unless 
it  possessed  merit.  Prefaces  would  soon  be  out  of  fashion ;  but  until 
this  is  the  case,  we  ourselves  must  yield  to  a  custom  so  consecrated 
by  age  and  regular  observance. 

In  completing  the  Second  Volume  of  the  Mirror  of  Literature, 
Amusement,  Instruction,  the  Editor  does  not  think  it  necessary 
to  recapitulate  its  objects,  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded, 
or  the  manner  in  whicli  it  has  been  conducted.  Two  Volumes  are 
now  before  the  public,  and  if  they  do  not  speak  for  themselves,  the 
Editor  will  not  speak  for  them. 

Although  the  Mirror  was  commenced  in  order  to  collect  and 
condense  the  beauties  of  ancient  and  modern  Literature,  and  to  give 
the  spirit  of  works,  which  from  their  high  price,  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  most  numerous  class  of  society,  yet  it  has  always  been 
open  to  original  articles ;  and  the  many  valuable  papers  which  will 
be  found  in  the  following  pages,  will  show  how  ably  the  Editor  has 
been  supported  by  numerous  kind  and  able  Corresf)ondents,  to  whom  < 
lie  begs  to  tender  his  most  grateful  acknowledgments.  The 
liberality  of  his  contributors,  and  the  great  merit  of  their  communi¬ 
cations,  have  sometimes  embarrassed  the  Editor,  in  knowing  where 
to  give  the  preference.  In  his  choice,  however,  he  has  never 
been  biassed  by  any  impressions  beyond  the  merit  of  the  articles 
sent,  and  their  appropriateness  to  the  work,  with  some  descrimina- 
tion  in  the  selection  so  as  to  afford  as  much  variety  as  possible.  If 
he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  work  calculated  to  improve  and 
instruct  his  readers,  his  object  is  gained,  and  if  the  increasing  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Mirror  may  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  his  success, 
the  Editor  has  cause  to  be  abundantly  satisfied. 

The  Editor  now  commits  the  Second  Volume  of  the  Mirror  to 
the  public,  trusting  that  collectively  it  will  be  as  favourably  received 
as  it  has  been  in  the  course  of  its  hebdomadal  appearance:  and 
encouraged  by  past  success,  instructed  by  experience,  and  prompted 
by  all  those  motives  which  can  make  **  ambition  glorious,’^  he  will 
not  relax  in  his  exertions  to  procure  to  the  Mirror  that  proud  rank 
which  it  has  already  attained  in  the  periodical  Literature  of  the  Day. 

London,  Dec.  ‘Itnd,  1823. 
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Wht  dFalliS  of  SiEltlberfovce,  in  the  ^rcttc 


The  Falls  of  Wilberforce,  one  of  the 
most  romantie  natural  scenes  that  the 
Arctic  regions  presents,  was  discovered 
during^  the  late  voyage  of  Capt-^iin 
Franklin  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea. 
When  the  loss  of  his  guides,  the  want 
of  provisions,  and  the  severity  of  the 
season,  compelled  Captain  Franklin  to 
relinquish  the  survey  of  the  coast,  he 
determined  on  returning  by  way  of  the 
Arctic  Sound,  where  he  had  found  the 
animals  more  numerous  than  at  any 
other  place,  and  entering  Hood’s  river, 
to  advance  up  that  stream  as  far  as  it 
VoL.  11. 


was  navigable,  and  then  to  construct 
smalt  canoes  out  of  the  materials  of  the 
large  ones,  which  could  not  be  carried 
in  crossing  the  barren  grounds  to  Fort 
Enterprise. 

Hood’s  river  rises  in  Esquimaux  Laud 
and  runs  into  Arctic  Sound.  It  is  from 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  bounded  by  steep  banks  of 
clay.  The  shoals  and  rap.ds  in  the 
river  are  so  frequent,  that  the  party 
could  make  but  little  progress.  Capt. 
Franklin,  describing  the  difficulties  they 
had  to  encounter  in  aseending  thii 
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river,  in  his  Journal  of  the  26th  of 
August,  1831,  says:  “We  walked 
along  the  banks  the  whole  day,  and  the 
crews  laboured  hard  in  carrying  the 
canoes,  thus  lightened,  over  the  shoals, 
and  dragging  them  up  the  rapids,  yet 
our  journey,  in  a  direct  line,  was  only 
about  seven  miles.  In  the  evening  we 
encamped  at  the  lower  end  of  a  narrow 
chasm,  through  which  the  river  flows 
for  upwards  of  a  mile.  The  walls  of 
this  chasm  are  upwards  of  two  hundred 
feet  high,  quite  perpendicular,  and  in 
some  places  only  a  few  yards  apart. 
The  river  precipitates  itseinnto  it  over 
a  rock  forming  two  magnificent  and 
picturesque  falls  close  to  each  other. 
The  upper  fall  is  about  sixty  feet  high, 
and  the  lower  one  at  least  one  hundred, 
but  perhaps  considerably  more,  for  the 
narrowness  of  the  chasm  into  which  it 
fell  prevented  us  from  seeing  its  bot¬ 
tom,  and  we  could  merely  discern  the 
top  of  the  spray  far  beneath  our  feet. 
The  lower  fall  is  divided  into  two  by 
an  insulated  column  of  rock  which  rises 
about  forty  feet  above  it.  The  whole 
descent  of  the  river  at  this  place  pro¬ 
bably  exceeds  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  The  rock  is  very  fine  felspathose 
sandstone.  It  has  a  smooth  surface 
and  a  light  red  colour.  I  have  named 
these  magnificent  cascades  ‘  Wilber- 
force  Falls,’  as  a  tribute  of  my  respect 
for  that  distinguished  philanthropist  and 
Christian.  Messrs.  Back  and  Hood 
took  beautiful  sketches  of  this  majes¬ 
tic  scene,  which  are  combined  in  the 
annexed  plate.’’ 

It  is  from  the  p4ate,  to  which  Capt. 
Franklin  thus  refers  in  his  valuable 
Narrative,  that  our  present  correct  and 
spirited  view  of  the  Falls  of  Wilber- 
force  is  engraved. 


THE  ASSASSIN  OF  SMOLENSKO. 

The  following  dreadful  event  lately 
occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smo- 
lensko,  in  Russia.  The  owner  of  a 
lonely  cottage  being  out  on  the  chace, 
a  beggar,  to  all  appearance  old  and 
weak,  entered  it  at  noon-day,  and  asked 
alms  of  the  woman  who  was  at  home 
with  only  her  two  young  children.  The 
kind-hearted  woman  invites  him  to  rest 
himself,  while  she  goes  out  to  get  some¬ 
thing  for  him  to  eat  and  drink.  After 
the  beggar  had  satisfied  his  hunger, 
he,  to  the  no  small  astonishment  of  the 
woman,  assumed  a  different  language, 
and  with  a  threatening  voice,  demand¬ 
ed  the  money,  which  he  knew,  he  said, 
her  husband  had  in  the  house.  The 
wretch  rushing  on  her  wdth  a  large 


bread- knife,  to  force  her  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  where  it  was  deposited,  she  de¬ 
clared  herself  ready  to  give  him  what 
money  she  had,  and  for  this  purpose 
mounted  a  ladder  to  a  trap-door  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  loft  above.  As  soon  as  she 
had  mounted  she  drew  up  the  ladder 
after  her,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  get  at  her.  Finding  that  she 
disregarded  his  menaces,  he  seized  the 
two  children,  and  swore  he  would  either 
kill  or  maim  them,  if  she  did  not  imme¬ 
diately  come  down  and  deliver  him  the 
money  as  she  had  promised.  The 
woman,  however,  remained  in  the  loft, 
and  endeavoured  to  force  a  hole  through 
the  thatch  and  call  for  help.  While  she 
was  thus  employed,  the  monster  cut 'off 
the  children’s  ears  and  noses  ;  and  at 
last  killed  the  poor  maimed  innocents, 
scornfully  proclaiming  to  the  raotheT 
the  murder  he  had  committed.  The 
latter  having  with  great  exertions  made 
a  hole  in  the  roof,  called  aloud  for 
help.  Her  cries  were  heard  by  an  of¬ 
ficer  who  was  passing  by  in  an  open 
carriage,  who  sent  his  servant  (while 
he  remained  sitting  in  the  carriage)  to 
inquire  what  was  the  matter.  The  ser¬ 
vant  hastened  to  the  spot,  but  on  en¬ 
tering  the  cottage  was  met  by  the  mur¬ 
derer,  who  plunged  the  knife  into  his 
heart,  so  that  be  fell  and  expired  with¬ 
out  a  groan.  The  officer,  surprised  at 
his  delay,  went  himself  to  the  cottage, 
where  perceiving  the  horrid  scene,  he 
attempted  to  stop  the  flight  of  the  mur¬ 
derer,  and  with  his  sabre  cut  off  all  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand,  but  was  not 
able  to  hinder  him  from  embracing  the 
opportunity  to  escape  through  the  door 
as  it  stood  open.  The  woman  had, 
while  all  this  was  passing,  made  her 
way  through  the  roof,  and  rim  to  the 
village,  which  was  at  a  pretty  consi¬ 
derable  distance,  to  fetch  assistance. 
Meantime  the  husband,  on  his  way 
home,  meets  the  blood-stained  mur¬ 
derer,  whom  he  recognises  as  the  beg¬ 
gar  who  frequents  that  part  of*  the 
country.  The  hypocrite,  concealing 
his  fears  under  affected  lamentation, 
held  up  his  mutilated  hand,  saying : 
‘  Make  haste  !  there  is  in  your  house  a 
murderer,  an  officer,  who  has  killed 
your  children,  and  likewise  a  man  who 
attempted  to  defend  them,  and  from 
whom  I  have  narrowly  escaped  in  the 
condition  you  see.*  The  terrified  coun¬ 
tryman,  while  the  atrocious  villain  has¬ 
tens'  to  escape,  flies,  with  his  loaded 
gun  in  his  hand,  to  his  cottage,  per¬ 
ceives  through  the  open  door  the  officer 
and  the  bloody  corpses  of  his  children, 
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takes  him  of  course  for  tlie  murderer, 
levels  his  piece,  and  shoots  him  dead  on 
tfie  spot  !  The  wife  coming  up  with 
the  villagers,  hears  the  shot,  sees  the 
officer  fall,  utters  a  piercing  cry,  and 
exclaims:  ‘  What  have  you  done? — 
You  have  killed  our  deliverer — not  he, 
but  the  beggar  is  the  murderer  of  our 
children!’  The  husband,  whose  whole 
frame  is  shaken  by  the  horror  of  the 
scene,  and  still  more  by  his  own  rash 
deed,  stands  a  few  moments  petrified 
and  motionless,  falls  back  in  a  fit  and 
expires  ! 


HISTORY  AND  MANUFACTURE 
OF  WRITING  PAPER. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Various  are  the  materials  on  which 
mankind,  in  different  ages  and  countries, 
have  contrived  to  write  their  sentiments, 
as  on  stones,  bricks,  the  leaves  of  herbs 
and  trees,  and  their  rinds  and  barks  ;  also 
on  tables  of  wood,  wax,  and  ivory  ;  to 
which  may  be  added,  plates  of  lead, 
linen  rolls,  &c.  At  length  the  Egyptian 
papyrus  was  invented ;  then  parch¬ 
ment,  cotton  paper  5  and,  lastly,  the 
common,  or  linen  paper.  In  some 
places  and  ages  they  have  written  on 
the  skins  of  fishes  ;  in  others,  on  the 
intestines  of  serpents ;  and  in  others, 
on  the  backs  of  tortoises.  There  are 
few  sorts  of  plants  but  have  at  some 
time  been  used  for  paper  and  books  ; 
and  hence  the  several  terms,  hiblos, 
codex^  liber^  Jolium,  tabula,  tillura, 
scheda,  &c.  which  express  the  several 
parts  on  which  they  were  written.  In 
Ceylon,  for  instance,  they  write  on  the 
leaves  of  the  talipot.  And  the  Brarain 
manuscripts  in  the  Telinga  language, 
sent  to  Oxford  from  Fort  St.  George, 
are  written  on  leaves  of  the  ampana, 
or  palraa  raalabarica.  Hermannus 
gives  an  account  of  a  monstrous  palm- 
tree,  called  codda  pana,  or  palma 
montana  malabarica,  which,  about 
the  35th  year  of  its  age,  rises  to  be  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  high,  with  plicated 
leaves  nearly  round,  twenty  feet  broad  ; 
with  which  they  commonly  cover  their 
houses  ;  and  on  which  they  also  write  ; 
part  of  one  leaf  sufficing  to  niake  a  mo¬ 
derate  book.  They  write  between  the 
folds,  making  the  characters  the  outer 
enticle.  In  the  Maldore  islands,  the 
natives  are  said  to  write  on  the  leaves 
of  a  tree,  called  macaraquean,  which 
are  a  fathom  and  a  half  long,  and  about 
a  foot  broad.  But  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  xagua,  which  has  something  en 
it  extraordinary ;  its  leaves  are  so 
large,  and  of  so  close  a  texture,  that 


they  cover  a  man  from  top  to  toe,  and 
shelter  him  from  the  rain,  and  other  in¬ 
clemencies  of  the  weather,  like  a  cloak  ; 
and  from  the  innermost  substance  of 
these  leaves,  a  paper  is  taken  ;  being  a 
white  and  fine  membrane  like  the  skin 
of  an  egg,  as  large  as  a  skin  of  our 
vellum  or  parchment,  and  nothing  infe¬ 
rior  for  beauty  and  goodness  to  Ihe  best 
of  our  papers.  Paper  is  chiefly  made 
among  us  of  linen,  or  hempen  rags, 
beaten  to  a  pulp  in  water;  and  moulded 
into  square  sheets,  of  the  thickness  re¬ 
quired.  But  it  may  also  be  made  of 
nettles,  hay,  turnips,  parsnips,  cole- 
wort  leaves,  as  lea  is,  or  anything 
that  Is  fibrous.  The  Chinese  paper  is 
so  fine,  that  many  of  the  Europeans 
have  thought  it  was  made  of  silk  ;  not 
considering,  says  Du  Halde,  that  silk 
cannot  be  beat  into  such  a  paste,  as  is 
necessary  to  make  paper ;  but  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  the  same  author  af¬ 
terwards  speak  of  a  paper,  or  parch¬ 
ment,  made  of  the  balls  of  silk  worms  ; 
and  the  like  we  are  assured  by  others 
is  done  at  Cathay. 

The  incalculable  advantages  which 
the  moderns  have  derived  from  the  art 
of  printing,  would  have  been  only  im¬ 
perfectly  known,  but  for  the  invention 
of  linen  rag  paper.  A  more  plentiful 
and  economical  substance  could  not  be 
conceived  than  the  tattered  remnants 
of  our  linen  worn  out,  and  other¬ 
wise  incapable  of  being  applied  to  the 
least  use,  and  of  which  the  quantity 
every  day  increases  ;  nor  could  a  more 
ready  operation  be  imagined,  than  a 
few  hours  tUulation  in  a  mill.  It  has 
been  observed  by  a  French  writer,  that 
the  dispatch  of  the  processes  of  paper 
making  is  so  great,  that  five  workmen 
in  a  mill  may  furnish  sufficient  paper 
for  the  continual  labour  of  3000  tran¬ 
scribers. 

The  operation  of  making  paper 
(among  us)  admits  of  three  divisions, 
viz.  the  preparing  of  the  rags,  the 
forming  of  the  sheets,  and  the  finishing 
of  the  paper.  The  succession  of  the 
several  processes  is  as  follows:  1.  The 
rags  are  washed,  or  dusted,  if  they  are 
dirty  ;  then  sorted  into  many  qualities, 
proper  for  different  purposes.  2.  The 
rags  are  bleached,  to  render  them 
white ;  but  this  operation  is  sometimes 
deferred  to  the  next  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
cess.  3.  The  washing  engine  of  the  paper 
mill  is  employed  to  grind  the  rags,  in 
water,  till  they  are  reduced  to  a  coarse 
or  impeiffect  pulp,  called  half  stuff,  or 
first  stuff,  in  which  state  the  bleaching 
is  sometimes  performed  ;  or  at  other 
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times  it  Is  bleached  in  the  washing  en¬ 
gine  during  the  grinding.  4.  The  half 
stuff  is  again  ground  in  the  beating 
engine,  and  water  added  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  make  a  fine  pulp,  which 
being  conveyed  to  the  vat,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  rags  is  completed,  and  the 
pulp  or  stuff  is  ready  for  making  the 
sheets.  6.  This  is  done  by  a  workman 
who  takes  up  a  quantity  of  pulp  upon  a 
mould  of  fine  ^ire  cloth,  through  which 
the  water  drains  away,  and  the  pulp 
coagulates  into  a  sheet  of  paper.  6. 
Another  workman  takes  the  sheet  of 
paper  off  from  the  wire  mould,  and  re¬ 
ceives  it  upon  a  felt  ;  he  then  covers  it 
over  with  a  second  felt,  evenly  spread 
out ;  and  continues  this  operation,  which 
is  called  couching.^  till  he  has  made  a 
pile  of  sheets  called  a  posf,  containing 
six  quires.  7.  The  post  of  paper,  with 
the  felts,  is  placed  in  the  vat-pressy  and 
the  whole  is  subjected  to  a  strong  pres¬ 
sure,  to  press  out  the  superfluous  water, 
and  give  the  paper  a  solidity  and  firm¬ 
ness  it  would  not  otherwise  have.  8. 
The  pile  of  paper  is  removed  from  the 
vat-press,  the  felts  taken  out  from  be¬ 
tween  the  sheets,  and  they  are  pressed 
again  by  themselves,  for  a  certain  time, 
in  a  screw-press.  9.  The  sheets  are 
taken  from  the  press,  and  hung  up,  five 
or  six  together,  on  lines  in  the  drying 
loft,  till  dry.  The  paper  is  now  made, 
and  only  requires  to  be  finished  ;  but  it 
should  be  observed,  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  processes  of  finishing  are 
only  performed  upon  fine  writing  paper, 
common  printing  paper  being  ready  for 
packing  up  when  dried.  10.  The  paper, 
in  five  or  six  sheets  together,  is  dipped 
into  a  tub  of  fine  size,  and  afterwards 
pressed  to  force  out  the  superfluity ;  it 
is  then  dried  again  in  the  drying  loft; 
but  in  printing  papers  this  process  is 
rendered  unnecessary,  by  sizing  the 
stuft  whilst  in  the  engine,  and  adding 
certain  ingredients.  11.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  each  individual  sheet  of  paper 
is  made,  all  knots  and  burs  are  removed, 
and  the  bad  sheets  taken  out.  12.  A 
very  large  pile  of  paper  is  made,  and 
pressed  with  immense  force,  to  render 
the  sheets  flat  and  smooth.  13,  The 
pile  is  taken  down  sheet  by  sheet,  and 
another  made,  without  turning  the 
sheets  over ;  by  this  means  new  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  sheets  are  brought  in  con¬ 
tact  with  each  other,  and  the  pile  being 
again  subjected  to  the  press,  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  paper  is  improved.  This 
operation  is  called  parting,  and  is  re¬ 
peated  two  or  three  times  for  the  best 
papersi  The  paper  is  now  counted 


into  quires,  folded,  and  packed  up  into 
reams  for  market.  Thus  the  most  filthy 
article  is  made  the  most  beautiful  and 
delicate,  and  many  a  lady  would  faint 
at  the  sight  of  that,  which  by  art  is 
made  to  bear  her  fair  hand,  either  to 
trace  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  convey 
her  tender  sentiments.  A  sheet  of  paper 
may  now  be  made  to  any  length.  But 
the  modern  process  of  bleaching  is  very 
detrimental  to  the  arts,  for  some  of  the 
finest  books  now  published  will,  in  the 
course  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  perish, 
on  account  of  the  saccharine  particles 
or  substance  of  the  paper  being  de¬ 
stroyed  by  this  system. 

P.  T.  W. 


ON  THE  GREEKS  WHO  LATELY 
FELL  AT  THERMOPYLAE. 

BY  LORD  BYRON. 

They  fell  devoted,  but  undying  ; 

The  very  gale,  their  names  seemed 
sighing : 

The  waters  murmured  of  their  name, 
The  woods  were  peopled  with  their 
fame. 

The  silent  pillar  lone  and  grey, 

Claim’d  kindred  with  their  sacred  clay  ! 
Their  spirits  wrapt  the  dusky  mountain, 
Their  memory  sparkled  o’er  the  foun¬ 
tain  ; 

The  meanest  rill,  the  mightiest  river. 
Roll’d,  mingled  with  their  fame  for 
ever. 

Despite  of  every  yoke  she  bears. 

That  land  is  glory’s  still,  and  theirs : 
’Tis  still  a  watchword  to  the  earth  ; 
When  man  would  do  a  deed  of  worth, 
He  points  to  Greece,  and  turns  to  tread. 
So  sanctioned,  on  the  tyrant’s  head  ; 

He  looks  to  her,  and  rushes  on 
Where  life  is  lost,  and  freedom  won. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF 
MICHAEL  DOCHEKTY, 
the  soldier  of  misfortune. 

The  character  of  the  soldier  of  for¬ 
tune,  so  inimitably  well  drawn,  and 
which  constitutes  the  chief  merit  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  popular  tale  “  A  Le¬ 
gend  of  Montrose,”  has  been  consi¬ 
dered  altogether  imaginary,  and  the 
careless  facility  with  which  he  changed 
sides,  and  embraced  opposite  princi¬ 
ples,  regarded  as  the  sportive  invention 
of  the  afithor’s  brain.  The  adventures 
of  a  sentinel  in  the  American  service 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  as  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  own  lips,  will,  howe¬ 
ver,  determine  whether  the  character 
of  Dalgetty,  “  though  it  never  did, 
might  not  have  existed.” 

At  the  moment  of  retreat,  on  the 
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I2lh  of  May,  1713,  when  Colonel  Lau¬ 
rens,  commanding-  the  light  troops  of 
General  Green’s  army,  beat  up  tlje 
quarters  of  the  enemy  near  Accabee, 
Michael  Docherty,  a  distinguished  sol-> 
dier  of  the  Delawares,  said  to  a  com¬ 
rade  who  was  near — “  By  Jasus,  it 
does  my  heart  good  to  think  that  little 
blood  has  been  spilt  this  day,  any  how, 
and  that  we  are  likely  to  see  the  close 
of  it  without  a  fight.”  No  notice  was 
taken  of  his  speech  at  the  time,  but 
meeting  him  shortly  after  in  camp,  I 
inquired,  says  Major  Gordon,  “  how 
he,  who  was  so  much  applauded  for  un¬ 
common  gallantry,  should  have  ex¬ 
pressed  so  great  delight  on  finding  the 
enemy  indisposed  for  action.”  “  And 
who  besides  myself,  had  a  better  right 
to  be  pleased,  I  wonder,”  said  Do¬ 
cherty,  ”  Wounds  and  captivity  have 
no  charms  for  me,  and  Michael  has 
never  yet  fought,  but,  as  bad  luck 
would  have  it,  both  have  been  his  por¬ 
tion.  When  I  give  you  a  little  piece  of 
the  history  of  my  past  life,  you  will 
give  me  credit  for  my  wish  to  be  care¬ 
ful  of  the  past  that  is  to  come.  1  was 
unlucky  from  the  jump.  At  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Branwine,  acting  as  Serjeant  of 
a  company  in  the  Delaware  regiment, 
ray  Captain  killed,  and  Lieutenant  ab¬ 
senting  himself  from  the  field  for  the 
greater  safety  of  his  mother’s  son,  1 
fought  with  desperation  till  our  ammu¬ 
nition  was  expended,  and  my  comrades 
being  compelled  to  retire,  I  was  left 
helpless  and  wounded  on  the  ground, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. — 
Confinement  was  never  agreeable  to 
me.  I  could  never  be  aisy  within  the 
walls  of  a  prison.  A  recruiting  Ser¬ 
jeant  of  the  British,  who  was  at  home 
in  his  business,  and  up  to  all  manner  of 
cajolery,  by  dint  of  perpetual  blarney, 
gained  my  good  will,  slipped  the  King’s 
bounty  into  my  hand,  which  I  pocketed, 
and  entered  a  volunteer  into  the  17th 
regiment.  Stoney  Point  was  our  sta¬ 
tion,  and  I  thought  myself  snugly  out 
of  harm’s  way,  when  one  ugly  night, 
when  I  did  not  dream  of  such  an  acci¬ 
dent,  the  post  was  carried  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  and  an  unlucky  thrust 
laid  me  prostrate  on  the  earth.  It  was 
a  great  consolation,  however,  although 
this  was  rather  rough  treatment  from 
the  hand  of  a  friend,  that  the  Old  Dela¬ 
wares  were  covered  with  glory,  and 
that,  as  their  prisoner,  I  was  sure  to 
meet  the  kindest  attention.  My  wound 
once  cured,  and  white  washed  of  my 
iins,  my  ancient  comrades  received  me 


with  kindness  ;  and  light  of  heart,  and 
hoping  to  gain  any  quantity  of  laurels 
in  the  south,  I  marched  forward  with 
the  regiment  as  a  part  of  the  command, 
destined  to  recover  the  Carollnas  and 
Georgia.  The  bloody  battle  of  Cam¬ 
den,  fought  on  the  1 6th  of  August,  bad 
luck  to  the  day,  brought  me  once 
again  into  trouble.  Our  regiment 
was  cut  up  root  and  branch,  and 
poor  Pilgarlic,  my  unfortunate  self, 
wounded  and  made  prisoner.  My  pre¬ 
judices  against  a  gaol  1  have  frankly 
told,  and  being  pretty  confident  that  I 
should  not  a  whit  better  relish  a  lodg¬ 
ing  in  the  inside  of  a  prison-ship,  I 
once  again  suffered  myself  to  be  per¬ 
suaded,  and  listed  in  the  infantry  of 
Tarleton’s  Legion.  O  !  botheration, 
what  a  mistake.  I  never  before  had 
kept  such  bad  company  ;  as  a  man  of 
honour,  I  was  out  of  my  ilement,  and 
should  certainly  have  given  them  leg 
bail,  but  that  I  had  no  time  to  brood 
over  my  misfortunes,  for  the  battle  of 
the  Cowpens  quickly  following,  How¬ 
ard  and  Old  Kirkwood  gave  us  the 
bayonets  so  handsomely,  that  we  were 
taken  one  and  all,  and  I  should  have 
escaped  unhurt,  had  not  a  dragoon  of 
Washington’s  added  a  scratch  or  two 
to  the  account  already  scored  on  ray 
unfortunate  carcase.  As  to  all  the  mi¬ 
series  that  I  have  since  endured,  af¬ 
flicted  with  a  scarcity  of  every  thing 
but  appetite  and  musquitoes,  I  say  no¬ 
thing  about  them.  My  love  for  my 
country  gives  me  courage  to  support 
that,  and  a  great  deal  more  when  it 
comes.  I  love  ray  comrades,  and  they 
love  Docherty.  Exchanging  kindness, 
we  give  care  to  the  dogs  ;  but  surely 
you  will  not  be  surprised,  after  all  that 
I  have  said,  that  I  feel  some  qualms 
at  the  tliought  of  battle,  since,  take 
whatever  side  I  will,  1  am  always  sure 
to  find  the  wrong  one. 


SPANISH  PATRIOT’S  SONG. 

BY  T.  MOORE,  ESQ. 

Hark  !  from  Spain,  indignant  Spain, 
Bursts  the  bold  enthusiast’s  strain, 

Like  morning’s  music  on  the  air  ; 

And  seems  in  every  note  to  swear. 

By  Saragossa’s  ruin’d  streets. 

By  brave  Gerona’s  deathful  story, 
That  while  one  Spaniard’s  life  blood 
beats. 

That  blood  shall  stain  a  conqueror’s 
glory  ! 
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BY  THE  SAME. 

Ah  !  if  rain  the  patriot  Spaniard’s  zeal, 
If  neither  valour’s  force,  nor  wisdom's 
lights, 

Can  break  or  melt  the  blood-cemented 
seal. 

That  shuts  to  close  the  book  of  Eu¬ 
rope’s  rights  I 

What  song  shall  then  in  sadness  tell 
Of  broken  pride,  of  prospects  shaded  ; 

Of  buried  hopes  remembered  well, 

Of  ardour  quenched,  and  honour 
faded : 

What  muse  shall  mourn  the  breathless 
brave, 

In  sweetest  dirge,  at  memory’s  shrine  ? 

What  harp  shall  sigh  o’er  freedom’s 
grave? 

-  .  - - Oh  !  Erin  ! — thine. 


REMARKS  ON  SCHILLER’S  DRA¬ 
MA  OF  THE  ROBBERS. 

The  first  reading  of  Schiller’s  Rob¬ 
bers  is  an  event  in  every  one’s  life 
which  is  not  easily  forgotten.  The 
character  of  Charles  Moor  appears  to 
me  to  be  drawn  in  a  most  powerful 
manner.  Moor  is  a  robber  :  he  is 
young,  romantic,  and  heroic.  The 
crimes  which  his  pursuits  lead  him  into, 
throw  a  fearful  sadness  over  his  nature 
which  refliection  ever  turns  into  bitter¬ 
ness.  He  becomes  interesting  from 
his  devoted  atfection,  from  his  noble 
courage  and  his  fierce  pursuits.  He 
loves  silence  and  solitude  as  a  relief  to 
his  mind,  though  of  the  saddest  sort. 
In  retirement  he  pours  forth  his  hatred 
of  mankind,  and  becomes  violently  mis¬ 
anthropical  from  the  remembrance  of 
his  own  injuries,  and  exclaims,  “  Man! 
Man  !  false  hypocrite !  deceitful  cro~ 
codile  l-^Thy  eyes  overflow,  but  thy 
heart  is  iron  I — Thou  stretcheth  forth 
thine  arms,  but  a  poniard  is  concealed 
in  thy  bosom. — Lions  and  leopards 
feed  their  young,  the  raven  feasts  its 
little  ones  on  carrion— and  he  !  he  !— 
Experience  has  made  me  proof  against 
the  shafts  of  malice! — I  could  smile 
whilst  my  enemy  quaff'd  my  hearVs 
blood;  but  when  the  affection  of  a  fa- 
ther  is  converted  into  the  hatred  of  a 
fury,  let  manly  composure  catch 
— let  the  gentle  lamb  become  a  tyger — 
let  every  nerve  in  my  frame  be  braced, 
that  I  may  spread  around  me  vengeance 
and  destruction'' 

The  character  of  Amelia,  the  young 
girl  to  whom  Charles  Moor  is  attached, 
is  beautifully  drawn.  The  love  scenes 
betwixt  the  young  girl  and  the  chief  of 
the  robbers,  who  was  to  have  been 


her  husband,  are  admirable  in  point  of 
enthusiasm  and  semsibility  :  there  are 
few  situations  more  pathetic  than  that 
of  this  truly  virtuous  v/oman,  always 
attached  from  the  bottom  of  her  soul  to 
him  whom  she  loved  before  he  became 
criminal.  The  respect  which  a  woman 
is  accustomed  to  feel  for  the  man  whom 
she  loves,  is  changed  into  a  sort  of 
terror  or  pity ;  and  one,  would  say  that 
the  unfortunate  female  flatters  herself 
with  the  thought  of  becoming  the  guar¬ 
dian  angel  of  her  guilty  lover  in  hea¬ 
ven,  when  she  can  no  longer  hope  to 
be  the  happy  companion  of  his  pil¬ 
grimage  on  earth.  The  meeting  be¬ 
tween  Charles  and  Amelia,  when  he 
returns  unknown,  is  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  parts  of  the  drama.  The  soul 
of  Amelia  is  subdued  by  a  presence 
which  she  cannot  comprehend :  she 
parts  with  the  ring  which  Charles  had 
given  her,  to  one  who  is  apparently  a 
stranger  to  her.  Her  heart  seems  to 
be  sorrowfully  conscious  of  its  frailty, 
without  the  power  of  redeeming  itself. 
How  firmly  does  she  say  to  the  stran¬ 
ger,  when  the  remembrance  of  Charles 
rushes  upon  her  mind  and  almost  over¬ 
whelms  her — “  Here,  where  you  now 
stand,  has  he  stood  a  thousand  times  ; 
and  here  I,  who  when  at  his  side  for¬ 
got  both  heayen  and  earth.  Here  he 
would  listen  to  the  celestial  notes  of  the 
nightingale.  Here,  he  would  pluck 
fresh  roses  for  his  loved  Amelia.  Here, 
here,  he  pressed  me  to  his  heart,  and 
swore  to  love  me,  and  me  only — for 
ever.”  But  the  finest  scene  of  the 
tragedy  is  the  one  in  which  Moor  is 
laying  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  with  his 
robbers  idling  or  sleeping  around  him. 
The  sun  is  setting  in  the  fulness  of  its 
glory,  and  the  air  is  still.  Moor  leans 
his  head  on  his  hand,  and  gazes  intent¬ 
ly  and  mournfully  on  the  beautiful  orb 
which  is  retiring  before  him.  He  sinks 
into  reflection :  he  had  watched  the 
setting  sun  in  the  innocent  hours  of 
childhood,  and  now  the  past  comes 
slowly  and  sorrowfully  back  upon  his 
mind.  He  gazes  again  at  the  setting 
sun,  and  exclaims,  “  Thus  worthy  of 
admiration  dies  a  hero  I  When  I  was 
a  boy,  my  favourite  thought  was,  that 
I  would  live  and  die  like  yonder  glori¬ 
ous  orb! — it  was  a  boyish  thought.” 
By  degrees  his  mind  passes  to  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  present  state ;  and 
what  can  be  finer  than  his  wish? — 
“  Oh  I  that  I  could  return  into  ray  mo¬ 
ther’s  womb  ! — Oh  !  that  I  could  be 
born  a  peasant! — I  would  labour  till 
the  blood  rolled  from  my  temples  to 
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buy  the  luxury  of  a  noon-day’s  slum¬ 
ber,  the  rapture  of  one  solitary  tear.” 

I  shall  conelude  my  critique  by  re¬ 
markin'^,  that  though  Schiller,  after  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  wrote  with  greater 
purity  and  severity,  yet  he  never  pro¬ 
duced  any  work  equal  to  that  of  the 
Robbers,  either  in  spirit,  mystery,  or 
passion.  Schiller,  more  than  any  au¬ 
thor,  throws  an  interest  over  a  situation 
terminated  in  respect  of  its  being  an 
event,  but  which  still  exists  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  suffering.  Upon  the  whole, 
no  one  can  dispute,  but  that  the  tragedy 
of  the  Robbers  is  the  highest  triumph 
of  dramatic  literature.  W.  L — e. 


CUSTOMS  AT  WHITSUNTIDE. 

The  customs  which  once  distinguish¬ 
ed  the  festival  of  Whitsuntide  are  ra¬ 
pidly  sinking  into  decay.  Even  the 
VV'hitsun  Ales  are  now  scarcely  known, 
except  in  some  obscure  parts  of  the 
country.  These  formerly  consisted  of 
public  diversions  and  entertainments, 
accompanied  by  pageants,  games  of 
sport,  and  other  displays  of  festivity. 
In  the  Catholic  limes,  and  for  a  consi¬ 
derable  time  afterwards,  every  parish, 
more  or  less,  took  a  part  in  these  kind 
of  amusements,  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  which  collections  were  regularly 
made,  and  most  of  them,  as  was  the  case 
at  Easter  and  other  great  festivals,  kept 
or  provided  dresses  and  other  parapher¬ 
nalia,  for  the  representation  of  different 
characters,  in  order  to  give  to  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  these  rites,  a  more  showy 
and  dramatic  effect. 

1 1  was  then  customary  for  the  church¬ 
wardens  of  every  parish  to  provide  ten 
or  twenty  quarters  of  malt,  which  were 
made  into  very  strong  ale  or  beer,  and 
then  sold  either  in  the  church  or  some 
other  place  fixed  upon  for  the  purpose. 

Aubrey,  in  his  account  of  Wiltshire, 
written  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
speaking  of  the  Whitsun  Ales  in  that 
county,  says,  “  There  was  no  rates  for 
the  poor  in  my  grandfather’s  days  ; 
but  for  Kingston  St.  Michael  (no  small 
parish)  church  ale  of  Whitsuntide  did 
the  business.  In  every  parish  was  a 
church-house,  to  which  belonged  spits, 
crooks,  &c.,  utensils  for  dressing  provi¬ 
sion.  Here  the  housekeepers  met  and 
were  merry,  and  gave  their  charity. 
The  young  people  were  there  too,  and 
had  dancing,  bowling,  shooting  at  butts, 
&c.,  the  ancients  sitting  gravely  by, 
and  looking  on.  All  things  were  civil 
and  without  scandal.”  —  “  These 
churches,”  he  adds,  “  are  doubtless 


derived  from  the  Love  Feasts  mention¬ 
ed  in  the  New  Testament.” 

“  At  present,”  says  Mr.  Douce,  “  the 
Whitsun  ales  are  conducted  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  way:  Two  persons  are  chosen, 
previously  to  the  meeting,  to  be  lord 
and  lady  of  the  ale,  who  dress  as  suit¬ 
able  as  they  can  to  the  characters  they 
assume  ;  a  large  empty  barn,  or  some 
such  building,  is  provided  for  the  lord’s 
hall,  and  fitted  up  with  seats  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  company.  Here  they 
assemble  to  dance  and  regale,  in  the 
best  manner  their  circumstances  and 
place  will  afford,  and  each  young  fel¬ 
low  treats  his  girl  with  ribband  or  fa¬ 
vour.  The  lord  and  lady  honour  the 
ball  with  their  presence,  attended  by 
their  steward,  sword-bearer,  purse- 
bearer,  and  mace-bearer,  with  their 
severak  badges  or  ensigns  of  office. 
They  have  likewise  a  train-bearer  or 
page,  and  a  fool  or  jester,  dressed  in  a 
parti-coloured  jacket,  whose  ribaldry 
and  gesticulations  contribute  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  the  entertainment  of  some  part 
of  the  company.  The  lord’s  music, 
consisting  of  a  pipe  and  tabor,  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  conduct  the  dance.  Some 
people  think  this  custom  is  a  comme¬ 
moration  of  the  ancient  Drink-lean,  a 
day  of  festivity  formerly  observed  by 
the  tenants  and  vassals  of  the  lord  of 
the  fee,  within  his  manor  ;  the  memory 
of  which,  on  account  of  the  jollity  of 
those  meetings,  the  people  have  thus 
preserved  ever  since.  The  glossaries 
inform  us,  that  this  Drink-lean  was  a 
contribution  of  tenants  towards  a  pota¬ 
tion  or  ale,  provided  to  entertain  the 
lord  of  the  manor.” 

A  payment  of  five  shillings  “  to  her 
that  was  Lady  at  Whitsuntide'*  oc¬ 
curs  in  some  chapel  warden’s  accounts 
in  1621,  in  Lysons*  Environs  of  Lon¬ 
don.  This  character,  in  keeping  Whit¬ 
suntide  at  Kidlington,  in  Oxfordshire, 
is  called  “  the  Lady  of  the  Lamb," 
from  a  custom  there  of  setting  the  maids 
of  the  town  to  catch,  in  a  particular 
manner,  a  live  lamb,  which,  after  cer¬ 
tain  ceremonies,  is  dressed  for  a  feast. 
She  who  catches  the  lamb  presides  at 
table  on  this  occasion  as  the  Lady  of 
the  Lamb,  or  feast,  attended  by  music, 
&c.  and  receives  the  compliments  of 
the  company. 

In  Poor  Robin's  Almanack  for  1676, 
stool-ball  and  barley  break  are  spoken 
of  as  Whitsun-sports  ;  and  in  the  Al¬ 
manack  for  the  next  year,  in  June,  op¬ 
posite  Whitsunday  and  holydays,  we 
read — 
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At  Islington  a  fair  they  hold, 
Where  ale  and  cakes  are  to  be  sold  : 
At  Highgate  and  at  Holloway, 

The  like  is  kept  here  every  day ; 

At  Tot’nam  Court  and  Kentish  Town, 
And  all  those  places  up  and  down.’' 

Hallowing  the  Church  Font  appears 
to  have  been  formerly  a  custom  at 
Whitsuntide.  In  the  ancient  yearly 
church  disbursements  of  St.  Mary-at- 
Hill,  London,  are  the  following  entries  : 
“  Garlands,  Whitsunday,  iiid,”  and 
Water  for  the  Funt  on  Whitsun  Eve, 
Id.’*  Strutt,  in  his  Manners  and  Cus¬ 
toms,  mentions  this  Font  hallowing  on 
Whitsun  Eve  ;  and  a  MS.  volume  of 
Homilies  in  the  Harleian  Library,  at 
the  British  Museum,  informs  us  further, 
that  “  in  the  begynnyng  of  Holy  Chirch, 
all  the  children  weren  kept  to  be  crys- 
tened  on  this  even  at  the  Font  hallow- 
yng ;  but  now,  for  enchesone  that  in 
80  long  abydyng  they  might  dye  without 
crystendome,  therefore  Holi  Chirch  or- 
deyneth  to  crysten  at  all  tymes  of  the 
yeere  ;  save  eyght  dayes  before  thys 
even,  the  chylde  shalle  abyde  ’till  the 
Font  hallowing,  if  it  may  safely  for 
perill  of  death,  and  ells  not.” 

To  suspend  the  representation  of  a 
dove  likewise,  in  some  part  of  the 
church  (probably  intended  as  emble¬ 
matical  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost)  seems  to  have  been  customary 
anciently  at  this  season,  and  is  alluded 
to  in  the  following  satirical  lines  of 
Naugeorgius,  a  writer  against  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion : 

On  Whitsunday  Whyte  pigeons  tame 
in  strings  from  Heaven  flie,  ^ 
And  one  that  framed  is  of  wood,  still 
hangyth  in  the  skie. 

Thou  seest  how  they  with  idols  play, 
and  teach  the  people  too. 

None  otherwise  than  little  gyrles  with 
puppits  used  to  do.” 


PETER  PINDARICS ; 

OR,  JOE  MILLER  VERSIFIED. 

No.  IX. 


THE  IRISH  TRAVELLER. 

A  FACT. 

An  Irishman  travelling  (though  not  for 
delight) 

Arrived  in  a  city  one  cold  winter’s  night. 

Found  the  landlord  and  servants  in  bed 
at  the  inn, 

While  standing  without,  he  was  drench’d 
to  the  skin. 

He  grop’d  for  the  knocker,  no  knocker 
was  found, 

Wll»n  turning  his  head  accidentally 
round, 


He  saw,  as  he  thought,  by  the  lamp’a 
feeble  ray. 

The  object  he  search’d  for  right  over 
the  way. 

The  knocker  he  grasp’d,  and  so  loud 
was  the  roar. 

It  seemed  like  a  sledge  breaking  open 
the  door ; 

The  street,  far  and  wide,  was  disturb’d 
by  the  clang, 

And  surrounded  aloud  with  the  Irish¬ 
man’s  bang. 

The  wife  scream’d  aloud,  and  the  hus¬ 
band  appears 

At  the  window,  his  shoulders  shrugg’d 
up  to  his  ears. 

So  ho!  honest  friend — pray  what  is  the 
matter  I 

That  at  this  time  of  night  you  should 
make  such  a  clatter  1 

Go  to-bed — go  to-bed,  says  Pat,  my 
dear  honey, 

I  am  not  a  robber  to  ask  for  your  mo- 
ney, 

I  borrow’d  your  knocker,  before  it  is 
day. 

To  waken  the  landlord  right  over  the 
way. 

EPITAPH. 

The  following  Epitaph  is  copied 

from  a  tombstone  at  Cray  ford,  Kent : 

The  age  of  this  clerk  was  just  three¬ 
score  and  ten, 

Nearly  half  of  which  time  he  sung  out 
“  Amen.” 

In  his  youth  he  was  married  like  other 
young  men, 

But  his  wife  died  one  day,  so  he  chaunt- 
ed  “  Amen.” 

A  second  he  took,  she  departed,  what 
then, 

He  married  and  buried  a  third  with 
“  Amen.” 

Thus  his  joys  and  his  sorrows  were  tre¬ 
ble,  but  then, 

His  voice  was  deep  bass  when  he  sung 
out  ‘‘  Amen.” 

On  the  horn  he  could  blow,  as  well  as 
most  men. 

So  his  horn  was  exalted  in  blowing 
“  Amen 

And  here,  with  three  wives,  he  waits,  till 
again 

The  trumpet  shall  rouse  him  to  sing  out 
“  A^en.” 


Fine  THRBAD.-~One  ounce  of  fine 
Flanders  thread  has  been  sold  in  Lon¬ 
don  for  4iL ;  such  an  ounce  made  into 
lace  may  be  sold  for  40^.,  which  is  ten 
times  the  price  of  standard  gold,  weight 
for  weight. 
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The  above  very  spirited  engraving 
represents  the  Parabatee,  or  Snake 
Charmer  of  India,  exercising  his  trade  ; 
for  there  it  is  a  trade  ;  and  several  of 
the  natives  of  the  Ghaut  Mountain 
catch  serpents,  and  train  and  exhibit 
them  for  money.  The  class  of  reptiles 
which  is  thus  rendered  subservient  to 
profit  is  the  cobra-di-capello,  the  hood¬ 
ed  or  spectacle  serpent,  as  well  as  others 
of  a  similar  species. 

The  cobra-di-capello,  or  spectacle 
snake,  is  from  three  to  four  feet  long, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  body  about  an 
inch  and  a  quarter.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  the  serpent  tribe, 
though  it  is  devoured  with  impunity  by 
the  viverra  ichneumon.  Dr.  Russel 
enters  into  many  curious  details  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  effects  of  its  poison  on  dogs 
and  other  animals.  He  never  knew  it 
prove  mortal  to  a  dog  in  less  than 
twenty-seven  minutes,  nor  to  a  chicken 
in  less  than  half  a  minute :  hence  its 
poison,  fatal  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  less 
speedy  in  its  operation  than  that  of  the 
rattle-snake.  In  man,  the  bite  is 
speedily  followed  by  convulsions,  in 
which  the  teeth  are  so  firmly  closed 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  separate 
the  jaws  ;  at  the  same  time  the  throat 
is  contracted  ;  and  without  prompt  as¬ 
sistance,  death  quickly  ensues. 


It  appears  a  kind  of  miracle  that 
man  should  be  able  to  handle  unhurt 
the  most  noxious  of  reptiles ;  and  u 
company  of  Englishmen,  who  were  ra¬ 
ther  incredulous  respecting  the  secret 
charm  which  both  natives  and  Euro¬ 
peans  in  general  suppose  these  people 
to  possess  for  making  the  reptiles  obe¬ 
dient  to  their  will,  not  long  since  sent 
for  three  of  these  serpent-tamers,  and 
desired  them  to  clear  a  certain  space  of 
serpents,  which  they  were  to  kill  as 
fast  as  they  caught  them.  With  the 
latter  direction  the  sorcerers  abso¬ 
lutely  refused  to  comply,  alleging 
that  they  had  promised  the  serpents 
that  no  harm  should  be  done  to  them  if 
they  would  suffer  themselves  to  be 
caught  quietly.  After  they  had-begun 
their  singing,  by  which  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  charm  the  animals,  they  walk¬ 
ed  over  the  prescribed  space,  till  the 
foremost  of  them  came  to  a  small  out¬ 
house,  which,  as  the  servants  declared, 
was  the  haunt  of  a  serpent  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  size.  He  placed  himself  before 
the  door  and  continued  his  song,  till  the 
reptile  could  not  help  darting  from  its 
retreat — at  least  so  it  appeared — and 
was  instantly  seized  by  the  singer. 
This  was  done  so  suddenly,  that  not 
one  of  the  company  could  set  eyes  on 
the  snake,  though  it  was  very  large, 
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till  it  was  acttially  caught  i  for  the  con¬ 
juror  made  such  an  abrupt  spring  at  the 
very  moment  when,  as  he  said,  the 
snake  was  coming  out,  as  to  prevent 
the  spectators  from  observing  how  the 
reptile  issued  from  its  lur king-place. 
The  man  wore  a  kind  of  long  robe 
which  reached  to  the  ground :  it  was 
imagined  that  he  might  have  tame  ser¬ 
pents  secreted  in  this  garment ;  and  it 
was  therefore  thought  advisable  to 
make  him  pull  it  olBf  before  he  and  his 
colleagues  proceeded  to  another  expe¬ 
riment.  This  unexpected  requisition 
threw  him  into  manifest  embarrass¬ 
ment.  Before  he  made  another  essay, 
his  employers  desired  him  to  put  down 
the  serpent  which  he  had  caught  by  the 
side  of  a  basket,  into  which  it  imme¬ 
diately  crept,  as  if  quite  familiar  with 
that  kind  of  habitation,  ‘ 

After  his  two  companions  had  like¬ 
wise  stripped  off  their  robes,  they 
again  went  about  singing  as  before, 
but  not  a  serpent  would  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  Having  continued  this  farce 
for  about  an  hour,  finding  that  their 
trick  was  partly  discovered,  they  frank¬ 
ly  explained  their  method  of  operation, 
and  the  account  was  afterwards  con¬ 
firmed  by  others  of  the  same  profes¬ 
sion.  It  hence  appears,  that  they 
constantly  carry  with  them  tame  ser¬ 
pents  of  all  kinds,  of  which  they  con¬ 
ceal  as  many  as  they  have  occasion  for 
in  the  skirts  of  their  long  robes.  If 
they  are  shown  the  hole  of  a  serpent, 
they  take  care  to  inquire  if  any  person 
has  seen  it  and  of  what  species  it  is. 
If  nobody  has  seerfit  so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter  ;  but  if  it  is  described  as  being  of 
a  particular  kind,  they  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  a  tame  serpent  of  that  kind  ; 
and  after  they  have  performed  their 
incantations  as  long  as  they  deem  it  ne¬ 
cessary,  they  force  it  to  come  out  by 
squeezing  its  body.  At  this  moment 
they  cry  aloud,  that  the  snake  is  com¬ 
ing  out  of  its  hole,  make  a  sudden 
movement  as  if  to  seize  it,  and  in  this 
manner  prevent  the  spectators  from 
observing  how  it  is  drawn  forth  from 
their  robe.  They  then  exhibit  the 
reptile  to  the  astonished  spectators  as 
being  the  same  which  dwelt  in  the  hole, 
but  which  they  have  rendered  harm¬ 
less. 

After  this  explanation  they  showed 
the  pockets  in  the  skirts  of  their  robes 
in  which  they  kept  the  tame  serpents. 
Some  had  also  a  purse  in  which  the 
snake  coils  itself  up,  and  from  which  it 
issues  at  the  well-known  signal  of  its 
master.  For  this  scandalous  imposture 
they  are  paid  according  to  the  size  and 


dangerous  nature  of  the  serpents  which 
they  pretend  to  have  caught,  and  this 
practice  is  the  more  mischievous,  since 
the  inhabitants  of  a  district  which  they 
pretend  to  have  cleared  of  serpents, 
are  the  more  frequently  bitten,  because 
they  fearlessly  approach  places  which 
they  would  otherwise  have  avoided  as 
the  retreat  of  those  veneinous  reptiles. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

iMit 


POOR  RELATIONS. 

A  Poor  Relation  is — the  most  irrele¬ 
vant  thing  in  nature, — a  piece  of  im¬ 
pertinent  correspondency, —  an  odious 
approximation,— a  haunting  conscience, 
-—a  preposterous  shadow,  lengthening 
in  the  noon-tide  of  your  prosperity, — 
an  unwelcome  remembrancer, — a  per¬ 
petually  recurring  mortification, — a 
drain  on  your  purse, — a  more  intolera¬ 
ble  dun  upon  your  pride, — a  drawback 
upon  success, — a  rebuke  to  your  rising, 
— a  stain  in  your  blood,~a  blot  on 
scutcheon,— a  rent  in  your  garment, — 
a  death’s  head  at  your  banket, — Aga- 
thocles’  pot, — a  Mordecai  in  your  gate, 
— a  Lazarus  at  your  door, — a  lion  in 
your  path, — a  frog  in  your  chamber, — 
a  fly  in  your  ointment,— a  mote  in  your 
eye,— a  triumph  to  your  enemy,  an 
apology  to  your  friends, — the  one  thing 
not  needful, — the  hail  in  harvest, — the 
ounce  of  sour  in  a  pound  of  sweet, — 
the  bore  par  excellence. 

He  is  known  by  his  knock.  Your 

heart  telleth  you  “  That  is  Mr. - 

A  rap,  between  familiarity  and  respect; 
that  demands,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
seems  to  despair  of  entertainment.  He 
entereth  smiling,  and — embarrassed. — 
He  holdeth  out  his  hand  to  you  to 
shake,  and — draweth  it  back  again.— 
He  casually  looketh  in  about  dinner 
time — when  the  table  is  full.  He  of- 
fereth  to  go  away,  seeing  you  hav^ 
company — but  is  induced  to  stay.  He 
filleth  a  chair,  and  your  visitor’s  two 
children  are  accommodated  at  a  side 
table.  He  never  cometh  upon  open 
days,  when  your  wife  says  with  some 
complacency,  “  My  dear,  perhaps  Mr. 

-  will  drop  in  to-day.”  He  re- 

merabereth  birth-days — and  professeth 
he  is  fortunate  to  have  stumbled  upon 
one.  He  declareth  against  fish,  the 
turbot  being  small— yet  suffereth  him¬ 
self  to  be  importuned  into  a  slice 
against  his  first  resolution.  He 
sticketh  by  the  port — yet  will  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  empty  the  remainder 
glass  of  claret, — if  a  stranger  press  it 
upon  him.  He  is  a  puzzle  to  the  servants, 
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who  are  fearful  of  being  too  obsequious, 
or  not  civil  enough,  to  him.  The 
guests  think  “  they  have  seen  him  be¬ 
fore.”  Every  one  speculateth  upon  his 
condition  ;  and  the  most  part  take  him 
to  be — a  tide-waiter.  lie  calleth  you 
by  your  Christian  name,  to  imply  that 
his  other  is  the  same  with  your  own. 
He  is  too  familiar  by  half,  yet  you  wish 
he  had  less  diffidence.  With  half  the 
familiarity,  he  might  pass  for  a  casual 
dependent ;  with  more  boldness,  he 
would  be  in  no  danger  of  being  taken 
for  what  he  is.  He  is  too  humble  for 
a  friend,  yet  taketh  on  him  more  state 
than  befits  a  client.  He  is  a  worse 
guest  than  a  country  tenant,  inasmuch 
as  he  bringeth  up  no  rent — yet  ’tis 
odds,  from  his  garb  and  demeanour, 
that  your  other  guests  take  him  for  one. 
He  is  asked  to  make  one  at  the  whist- 
table  ;  refuseth  on  the  score  of  poverty, 
and — resents.being  left  out.  When  the 
company  break  up,  he  profFereth  to  go 
for  a  coach — and  lets  the  servant  go. 
He  recollects  your  grandfather  ;  and 
will  thrust  in  some  mean,  and  quite  un¬ 
important  anecdote  of — the  family.  He 
knew  it  when  it  was  not  quite  so  flou¬ 
rishing  as  “  he  is  ble&t  in  seeing  it 
now.”  He  reviveth  past  situations,  to 
institute  what  he  calleth— favourable 
comparisons.  With  a  reflecting  sort  of 
congratulation,  he  will  inquire  the  price 
of  your  furniture ;  and  insults  you 
with  a  special  commendation  of  your 
window-curtains.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  the  urn  is  the  more  elegant  shape, 
but,  after  all,  there  was  something 
more  comfortable  about  the  old  tea¬ 
kettle — which  you  must  remember.  He 
dare  say  you  must  find  a  great  conveni¬ 
ence  in  having  a  carriage  of  your  own, 
and  appealeth  to  your  lady  if  it  is  not 
so.  Inquireth  if  you  have  had  your 
arms  done  on  vellum  yet;  and  did  not 
know  till  lately,  that  such-and-such  had 
been  the  crest  of  the  family.  His  me¬ 
mory  is  unseasonable  ;  his  compliments 
perverse ;  his  talk  a  trouble  ;  his  stay 
pertinacious  ;  and  when  he  goeth  away, 
you  dismiss  his  chair  into  a  corner,  as 
precipitately  as  possible,  and  feel  fairly 
rid  of  two  nuisances. 

There  is  a  worse  evil  under  the  sun, 
and  that  is— a  female  poor  relation. 
You  may  do  something  with  the  other  ; 
you  may  pass  him  off  tolerably  well  ; 
but  your  indigent  she-relative  is  hope¬ 
less.  “  He  is  an  old  humourist,”  you 
may  say,  “  and  affects  to  go  thread¬ 
bare.  His  circumstances  are  better 
than  folks  would  take  them  to  be.  You 
are  fond  of  having  a  character  at  your 
table,  and  truly  he  is  one.”  But  in  the 


indications  of  female  poverty  there  can 
be  no  disguise.  No  woman  dresses  be¬ 
low  herself  from  caprice.  The  truth 
must  out  without  shuffiing.  “  She  is 

plainly  related  to  the  L - s  ;  or  what 

does  she  at  their  house?”  She  is,  in 
all  probability,  your  wife’s  cousin. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten,  at  least,  this  is 
the  case.  Her  garb  is  something  be¬ 
tween  a  gentlewoman  and  a  beggar, 
yet  the  former  evidently  predominates. 
She  is  most  provokingly  humble,  and 
ostentatiously  sensible  to  her  inferior¬ 
ity.  He  may  require  to  be  repressed 
sometimes— a?/gf«ando  svfflaminandus 
erat — but  there  is  no  raising  her.  You 
send  her  soup  at  dinner,  and  she  begs 
to  be  helped — after  the  gentlemen. 

Mr. - requests  the  honour  of  taking 

wine  with  her  ;  she  hesitates  between 
Port  and  Madeira,  and  chooses  the 
former — because  he  does.  She  calls 
the  servant  sir;  and  insists  on  not 
troubling  him  to  hold  her  plate.  The 
housekeeper  patronizes  her.  The 
children’s  governess  takes  upon  her  to 
correct  her,  when  she  has  mistaken  the 
piano  for  a  harpsichord. — London  Ma¬ 
gazine. 


No.  XXVII. 


QUENTIN  DURWARD. 

(By  the  Author  of  Waverley.) 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XI. 
of  France — a  reign  distinguished  by 
intrigues  and  contests,  that  Quentin 
Durward,  a  young  and  chivalrous  Scots¬ 
man  of  Angus,  having  been  persecuted 
by  feuds  in  his  own  country,  by  the 
Ogilvies,  set  out  in  quest  of  adventures. 
He  proceeded  to  France,  and  on  reach¬ 
ing  Plessis-les-Tours,  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  meet  the  French  monarch.— 
Louis  XI.  entertains  Quentin  hospitably 
at  an  inn,  and  hearing  that  he  is  want¬ 
ing  to  engage  in  military  service,  ap¬ 
points  him  one  of  the  Scottish  archers 
of  the  royal  guard,  in  which  service 
Quentin’s  maternal  uncle,  Ludovie  Les¬ 
lie,  or  le  Balafr6,  already  holds  a  situ¬ 
ation.  While  at  the  inn,  the  uncle  and 
nephew  have  an  interview,  and  Quen¬ 
tin  relates  the  disasters  of  his  family, 
when  his  father,  two  uncles,  two  elder 
brothers,  and  seven  of  his  kinsmen, 
the  harper,  and  six  more  of  his  kins¬ 
men  were  killed  in  defending  their 
castle  against  the  Ogilvies.  “  Cross 
of  Saint  Andrew!”  said  Le  Balafr6; 
“  that  is  what  I  call  an  onslaught.  Ay, 
these  Ogilvies  were  ever  but  sorry 
neighbours  to  Glen-houlakin— an  evil 
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chance  it  was  ;  but  fate  of  war — fate  of 
war. — When  did  this  mishap  befal,  fair 
nephew  ?”  With  that  he  took  a  deep 
draught  of  wine  in  lieu,  and  shook  his 
head  with  much  solemnity,  when  his 
kinsman  replied,  that  his  family  kad 
been  destroyed  upon  the  festival  of  Saint 
Jude  last  bye-past. 

“  Look  ye  there,”  said  the  soldier; 
“  I  said  it  was  all  chance — on  that  very 
day  1  and  twenty  of  my  comrades  car- 
rie<I  the  castle  of  Roche-noir  by  storm, 
from  Amaury  Bras-de-fer,  a  captain  of 
free  lances,  whom  you  must  have  heard 
of.  I  killed  him  on  his  own  threshold, 
and  gained  as  much  gold  as  made  this 
fair  chain,  which  was  once  twice  as 
long  as  it  now  is — and  that  minds  me 
to  send  part  of  it  on  an  holy  errand.” — 
This  errand  was  to  the  monk  of  St. 
Martin’s,  to  say  masses  for  the  souls  of 
his  slain  kinsmen. 

Quentin  received  into  great  favour  by 
the  king,  saves  him  at  a  boar  hunt,  and 
is  employed  in  affairs  of  much  import¬ 
ance.  At  tliis  time  there  repaired  to 
the  court  of  Louis  XI.  Crevecceur,  a 
brave  Burgundian  ambassador,  to  deli- 
Tcr  a  hostile  message  from  his  master 
the  Duke ;  but  Louis  temporizes,  and 
to  avoid  one  part  of  the  ground  of  quar¬ 
rel,  entrusts  Quentin  with  a  charge  of 
the  ladies,  Isabelle,  Countess  of  Croye, 
a  vassal  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy’s, 
and  her  aunt  Haraeline,  both  of  whom 
had  fled  to  Louis,  to  avoid  Isabella’s 
being  forced  into  a  hated  marriage  by  the 
Duke,  to  convey  them  to  the  Bishop  of 
Liege  for  protection,  while  in  reality  he 
plans  their  being  sdtzed  by  William  de  la 
Marck,  a  lawless  warrior,  called  the 
Boar  of  the  Ardennes,  and  disposed  of 
by  that  savage. 

In  the  journey  of  Quentin  to  Liege, 
with  these  two  ladies,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  was  in  love  with  Isabfelle, 
follows  her,  escorts  and  endeavours 
to  carry  her  off.  Quentin  tlefends  his 
charge,  unhorses  the  Duke,  and  sustains 
a  noble  combat  with  his  companion  the 
brave  Dunois,  until  a  body  of  archers 
came  to  his  relief,  who  carried  off  the 
assailants,  and  left  Quentin  to  pursue 
bis  journey. 

Arrived  at  Liege,  Quentin,  whose 
love  for  Isabelle  had  grown  with  the 
journey,  lodged  his  fair  charge  with  the 
Bishop  of  Liege,  whose  castle  was  at¬ 
tacked  in  the  dead  of  the  night  by  the 
Boar  of  Ardennes  and  the  Liegeois. 
Quentin  succeeds  in  rescuing  Isabelle, 
but  cannot  quit  the  castle  without  per¬ 
mission  from  De  la  Marck,  the  Boar  of 
Ardennes,  before  whom  they  arc  con¬ 


ducted.  At  the  head  of  the  table,  for 
the  party  were  sitting  down  to  a  ban¬ 
quet,  in  the  Bishop’s  throne  and  state, 
which  had  been  hastily  brought  thither 
from  his  great  council  chamber,  the  re¬ 
doubted  Boar  of  Ardennes  himself,  well 
deserving  that  dreaded  name,  in  which 
he  affected  to  delight,  and  which  he  did 
as  much  as  he  could  think  of  to  deserve. 
His  head  was  unhelmeted,  but  he  wore 
the  rest  of  his  ponderous  and  bright 
armour,  which,  indeed,  he  rarely  laid 
aside.  Over  his  shoulders  hung  a  strong 
surcoat,  made  of  the  dressed  skin  of  a 
huge  wild  boar,  the  hoofs  being  of  solid 
silver,  and  the  tusks  of  the  same.  The 
skin  of  the  head  was  so  arranged,  that, 
drawn  over  the  casque,  when  the  Baron 
was  armed,  or  over  his  bare  head,  in 
the  fashion  of  a  hood,  as  he  often 
affected  when  the  helmet  was  laid  aside, 
and  as  he  now  wore  it,  the  effect  was 
that  of  a  grinning,  ghastly  monster; 
and  yet  the  countenance  which  it  over¬ 
shadowed  scarce  required  such  horrors 
to  improve  those  which  were  natural  to 
its  ordinary  expression  ;  for  the  beard, 
broad,  gristly,  and  uncombed,  neither 
concealed  the  natural  horrors  of  the 
countenance,  nor  dignified  its  brutal 
expression. 

The  soldiers  and  officers  sat  around 
the  table,  intermixed  with  the  men  of 
Liege,  some  of  them  of  the  very  lowest 
description  ;  among  whom  Nikkei  Blok 
the  butcher,  placed  near  De  la  Marck 
himself,  was  distinguished  by  his  tucked 
up  sleeves,  which  displayed  arms  smear¬ 
ed  to  the  elbows  with  blood,  as  was 
the  cleaver  which  lay  on  the  table  be¬ 
fore  him. 

The  preparations  for  the  feast  had 
been  as  disorderly  as  the  quality  of  the 
company.  The  whole  of  the  Bishop's 
plate — nay,  even  that  belonging  to  the 
church,  for  the  Boar  of  Ardennes  re¬ 
garded  not  the  imputation  of  sacrilege, 
were  mingled  with  black  jacks,  or  huge 
tankards  made  of  leather,  and  drinking- 
horns  of  the  most  ordinary  description. 

Amidst  the  wild  license  assumed  by 
the  soldiers  of  De  la  Marck,  one  who 
was  excluded  from  the  table,  (a  Lanz- 
kne-chl,  remarkable  for  his  courage  and 
for  his  daring  behaviour  during  the 
storm  of  the  evening,)  had  impudently 
snatched  up  a  large  silver  goblet,  and 
carried  it  off,  declaring  it  should  atone 
for  his  loss  of  the  share  of  the  feast. — 
The  leader  laughed  till  his  sides  shook 
at  a  jest  so  congenial  to  the  character 
of  the  company ;  but  when  another, 
less  renowned,  it  would  seem,  for  au¬ 
dacity  in  battle,  ventured  on  using  the 
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tame  freedom.  Da  la  Marck  instaatly 
put  a  check  to  a  jocular  practice,  which 
would  soon  have  cleared  his  table  of 
all  the  more  valuable  decorations. — 
“  Ho!  by  the  spirit  of  the  thunder  !” 
he  exclaimed,  “  those  who  dare  not  be 
men  when  they  face  the  enemy,  must 
not  pretend  to  be  thieves  among  their 
friends.  What!  thou  frontless  dastard 
thou— thou  who  didst  wait  for  opened 
gate  and  lowered  bridge,  when  Com¬ 
rade  Horst  forced  his  way  over  moat 
and  wall,  must  lAou  be  malapert? — 
Knit  him  up  to  the  staunchions  of  the 
hall- window  ! — He  shall  beat  time  with 
his  feet,  while  we  drink  a  cup  to  his 
safe  passage  to  the  devil.” 

The  doom  was  scarce  sooner  pro¬ 
nounced  than  accomplished ;  and  in  a 
moment  the  wretch  wrestled  out  his 
last  agonies,  suspended  from  the  iron 
bars.  His  body  still  hung  there  when 
Quentin  and  the  others  entered  the  hall, 
and,  intercepting  the  pale  moonbeam, 
threw  on  the  castle-floor  an  uncertain 
shadow,  which,  dubiously,  yet  fear¬ 
fully,  intimated  the>  nature  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  that  produced  it.  Isabelle  was 
led  in  by  the  Syndic  Pavillion,  who 
maintained  his  dignity  as  well  as  he 
could,  in  a  short  address,  in  which  he 
complimented  the  company  upon  the 
great  victory  gained  by  the  soldiers  of 
De  la  Marck,  and  the  good  citizens  of 
Liege. 

Ay,”  answ'ered  De  la  Marck,  sar¬ 
castically,  “  we  have  brought  down  the 
game  at  last,  quoth  my  lady’s  brach  to 
the  wolf-hound.  But  ho!  Sir  Burgo¬ 
master,  you  come  like  Mars,  with 
Beauty  by  your  side.  Who  is  this  fair 
one  ? — Unveil,  unveil — no  woman  calls 
her  beauty  her  own  to-night.” 

“  It  is  my  daughter,  noble  leader,” 
answered  Pavilion ;  “  and  I  am  to 
pray  your  forgiveness  for  her  wearing 
a  veil.  She  has  a  vow  for  that  effect 
to  the  Three  Blessed  Kings.” 

I  will  absolve  her  of  it  presently,” 
said  De  la  Marck  ;  for  here,  with  one 
stroke  of  a  cleaver,  will  I  consecrate 
myself  Bishop  of  Liege ;  and  I  trust 
one  living  bishop  is  worth  three  dead 
kings.” 

There  was  a  shuddering  among  the 
guests ;  for  the  community  of  Liege, 
and  even  some  of  the  rude  soldiers, 
reverenced  the  kings  of  Cologne,  as 
they  were  commonly  called,  though 
they  respected  nothing  else. 

“  Nay,  I  mean  no  treason  against 
their  defunct  majesties,”  said  De  la 
Marck }  “  only  bishop  I  am  determined 
to  be.  A  prince  both  secular  and  ec¬ 
clesiastical,  having  power  to  bind  and 


loose,  wiii  best  suit  a  band  of  repro¬ 
bates  such  as  you,  to  whom  no  one  else 
would  give  absolution. — But  come  hi¬ 
ther,  noble  Burgomaster — sit  beside 
me,  when  you  shall  see  me  make  a 
vacancy  for  my  own  preferment.  Bring 
in  our  predecessor  in  the  holy  seat.” 

The  Bishop  of  Liege,  Louis  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  was  dragged  into  the  hall  of  his 
own  palace  by  the  brutal  soldiery. — 
The  dishevelled  state  of  his  air,  beard, 
and  attire,  bore  witness  to  the  ill-treat¬ 
ment  he  had  already  received;  and 
some  of  his  sacerdotal  robes  hastily 
flung  over  him,  appeared  to  have  been 
put  on  in  scorn  and  ridicule  of  his 
quality  and  character.  When  the  un¬ 
happy  prelate  w'as  brought  before  the 
footstool  of  the  savage  leader,  his  look 
was  composed  and  undismayed :  his 
gesture,  when  the  rude  hands  which 
dragged  him  forward  were  unloosed, 
was  noble,  and  at  the  same  time  resign¬ 
ed,  somewhat  between  the  bearing  of 
a  feudal  noble  and  of  a  Christian  mar¬ 
tyr  ;  and  so  much  was  even  De  la 
Marck  himself  staggered  by  the  firm 
demeanour  of  his  prisoner,  and  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  early  benefits  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  him,  that  he  seemed  irre¬ 
solute,  cast  down  his  eyes,  and  it  was 
not  until  he  had  emptied  a  large  goblet 
of  wine,  that,  resuming  his  haughty  in¬ 
solence  of  look  and  manner,  he  thus 
addressed  his  unfortunate  captive: — 
”  Louis  of  Bourbon,”  said  the  truculent 
soldier,  drawing  hard  his  breath,  clench¬ 
ing  his  hands,  setting  his  teeth,  and 
using  the  other  mechanical  actions  to 
rouse  up  and  sustain  his  native  fero¬ 
city  of  temper — “  I  sought  your  friend¬ 
ship,  and  you  rejected  mine.  M'hat 
would  you  now  give  that  it  had  been 
otherwise? — Nikkei,  be  ready.” 

The  butcher  rose,  seized  his  weapon, 
andstealing  round  behind  De  la  Marck’s 
chair,  stood  with  it  uplifted  in  his  bare 
and  sinewy  arms. 

“  Look  at  that  man,  Louis  of  Bour¬ 
bon,”  said  De  la  Marck  again — “  What 
terms  wilt  thou  now  offer,  to  escape 
this  dangerous  hour?” 

The  Bishop  cast  a  melancholy  but 
unshaken  look  upon  the  grisly  satel¬ 
lite,  who  seemed  prepared  to  execute 
the  will  of  the  tyrant,  and  then  re¬ 
proaching  De  la  Marck  with  his  crimes, 
bids  him  fling  down  his  leading  staff — 
renounce  the  command— unbind  the 
prisoners — restore  the  spoil — -array 
himself  in  sackcloth  and  ashes — take  a 
palmer's  staff  in  his  hand,  and  go  on 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  then,  said  the 
Bishop,  we  will  ourselves  be  interces¬ 
sors  for  thee  with  the  Imperial  Cham- 
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ber  at  Ratisbon  for  thy  life,  with  our 
Holy  Father  the  Pope,  for  thy  misera¬ 
ble  soul. 

While  Louis  of  Bourbon  proposed 
these  terms,  the  tyrant  slowly  raised 
himself  in  his  chair  ;  the  amazement 
with  which  he  was  at  first  filled  giving 
way  gradually  to  rage,  until,  as  the 
Bishop  ceased,  he  looked  to  Nikkei 
Blok,  and  raised  his  finger,  without 
speaking  a  word.  The  ruffian  struck, 
as  if  he  had  been  doing  his  office  in  the 
common  shambles,  and  the  murdered 
Bishop  sunk,  without  a  groan,  at  the 
foot  of  his  own  episcopal  throne.  The 
Liegeois,  who  were  not  prepared  for 
so  horrible  a  catastrophe,  and  who  had 
expected  to  hear  the  conference  end  in 
some  terras  of  accommodation,  started 
up  unanimously  with  cries  of  execration, 
mingled  with  shouts  of  vengeance. 

A  parley  ensued,  and  Quentin’s  party 
are  extricated. 

Flying  from  Liege,  Quentin  and  Isa¬ 
belle  are  taken  prisoners  by  Creve- 
coeur,  who  is  on  an  incursion  into  Bra¬ 
bant,  The  lady  is  left  at  Charleroi, 
and  her  knight  carried  prisoner  to  Pe- 
ronne,  where,  at  the  court  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  he  most  unexpectedly  finds 
Louis  XI.  a  voluntary  visitor.  Here 
matters  had  gone  on  as  smoothly  as 
could  be  expected  between  the  politic 
king  and  his  audacious  vassal  ;  but  the 
news  of  the  murder  of  the  Bishop  of 
Liege  throws  all  into  flame.  This  act 
of  his  quondam  friends  is  imputed  to 
Louis,  and  his  headstrong  rival  impri¬ 
sons  his  guest,  who  is  sent  to  a  gothic 
keep,  where  Charles  the  Simple  was 
“  done  to  death,”  and  in  his  agony  here 
puts  up  a  carious  prayer  to  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  lady  of  Clery. 

‘  Sweet  Lady  of  Clery,’  he  exclaim¬ 
ed,  clasping  his  hands  and  beating  his 
breast  while  he  spoke — ‘  blessed  -Mo¬ 
ther  of  Mercy  !  thou  who  art  omnipo¬ 
tent  with  Omnipotence,  have  compas¬ 
sion  with  me  a  sinner  !  It  is  true,  that 
I  have  something  neglected  thee  for  thy 
blessed  sister  of  Embrun  ;  but  I  am  a 
king — my  power  is  great,  and  ray  wealth 
boundless  ;  and,  were  it  otherwise,  I 
would  double  the  gahelle  on  ray  sub¬ 
jects,  rather  than  not  pay  my  debts  to 
you  both.  Undo  these  iron  doors— fill 
up  these  tremendous  moats— lead  me, 
as  a  mother  leads  a  child,  out  of  this 
present  and  pressing  danger  !  If  I  have 
given  thy  sister  the  command  of  ray 
guards,  thou  Shalt  have  the  broad  and 
rich  province  of  Champagne;  and  its 
vineyards  shall  pour  their  abundance 
into  thy  convent.  I  had  promised  the 
province  to  my  brother  Charles;  but 


he,  thou  knowest.  is  dead — poisoned  by 
that  wicked  Abb6  of  Angely,  whom,  if 
I  live,  1  will  punish  ! — I  promised  this 
once  before,  but  this  time  I  will  keep 
ray  word.— If  I  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  crime,  believe,  dearest  patrones-s, 
it  was  because  1  knew  no  better  method 
of  quieting  the  discontents  of  my  king¬ 
dom.  O,  do  not  reckon  that  old  debt 
to  ray  account  to-day  ;  but  be,  as  thou 
hast  ever  been,  kind,  benignant,  and 
easy^to  be  entreated!  Sweetest  Lady, 
work  with  thy  child,  that  he  will  par¬ 
don  all  past  sins,  and  one— one  little 
deed  which  I  must  do  this  night — nay, 
it  is  no  sin,  dearest  Lady  of  Clery — no 
sin,  but  an  act  of  justice  privately  ad¬ 
ministered  ;  for  the  villain  is  the  great¬ 
est  impostor  that  ever  poured  falsehood 
into  a  Prince’s  ear,  and  leans  besides  to 
the  filthy  heresy  of  the  Greeks.  He  is 
not  worth  thy  protection ;  leave  him  to 
my  care ;  and  hold  it  as  good  service, 
as  the  man  is  a  necromancer  and  wizard, 
that  is  not  worth  thy  thought  and  care — 
a  dog,  the  extinction  of  whose  life  ought 
to  be  of  as  little  consequence  in  thine 
eyes,  as  the  treading  out  a  spark  that 
drops  from  a  lamp  or  springs  from  a 
fire.  Think  not  of  this  little  matter, 
gentlest,  kindest  Lady,  but  only  think 
how  thou  canst  best  aid  me  in  my  trou¬ 
bles  !  and  I  here  bind  my  royal  signet 
to  thy  effigy,  in  token  that  I  will  keep 
word  concerning  the  county  of  Cham¬ 
pagne,  and  that  this  will  be  the  last 
time  I  will  trouble  thee  in  affairs  of 
blood,  knowing  thou  art  so  kind, '  so 
gentle,  and  so  tender-hearted. 

A  reconciliation  between  Louis  and 
Charles  is  ultimately  brought  about.  A 
Bohemian  comes  as  a  Herald  from  the 
Wild  Boar,  and  confiding  the  secret  of 
his  employer’s  plans  to  Quentin,  which 
in  the  end  enable  him  to  win  the  heiress 
of  Cloye,  Liege  is  taken  by  the 
French  and  Burgundians  in  concert ; 
and  William  de  la  Marck  is  slain,  in  a 
desperate  sally,  by  Balafr6,  after  be¬ 
ing  wounded  almost  to  death  by  Quen¬ 
tin,  whose  reward  for  the  head  of  the 
Boar  is  the  hand  of  Isabelle,  for  which 
all  the  chivalry  contended. 
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'STEEPLE  CLIMBERS. 

The  family  of  Wootton,  at  Notting¬ 
ham,  has  for  ages  been  celebrated  for 
adventurous  exploits  in  ascending  the 
spires  and  steeples  of  churches,  not, 
however,  from  idle  curiosity  or  bra¬ 
vado,  but  in  the  regular  way  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Robert  Wootton,  one  of 
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the  family,  was  known  by  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  “  The  Steeple  Climber,”  hav¬ 
ing  been  famous  for  repairing  spire 
steeples  without  the  use  of  scaffolding. 
In  this  dangerous  undertaking  he  used 
only  ladders,  books,  and  belts.  In 
1789-  he  repaired  St.  Peter’s  steeple, 
Nottingham  ;  and  after  having  finished 
it,  he  beat  a  drum  round  the  top  of  it, 
and  drank  a  bottle  of  Nottingham  ale 
there,  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of 
spectators.  Another  of  the  family 
has  recently  performed  a  similar  ex¬ 
ploit  on  St.  Mary’s  Church  spire,  Man¬ 
chester.  The  spire  is  a  lofty  one,  and 
had  been  so  acted  upon  by  a  tremen¬ 
dous  storm  of  wind  some  time  ago, 
that  the  ball  and  cross  were  forced 
into  an  horizontal  position,  and  pre¬ 
sented  an  alarming  appearance.  Hence 
arose  the  necessity  of  taking  them 
down.  Mr.  Wootton,  from  Notting¬ 
ham,  whose  regular  business  in  life  it 
is  to  repair,  take  down,  or  raise  church 
spires,  undertook  this  task.  He  raised 
ladders,  one  by  one,  aided  by  blocks 
and  ropes,  and  mounted  each  ladder  in 
regular  succession,  to  secure  it  by 
ropes  and  cramps,  which  he  fixed  into 
the  stone-work  till  he  had  reached  the 
summit.  The  placing  of  the  last  lad¬ 
der,  and  the  securing  it,  appeared  to 
be  a  most  arduous  point.  Every  mo¬ 
tion  was  watched  by  thousands  of  ad¬ 
miring,  ancUnany  trembling  spectators, 
with  intense  feeling.  When  accom¬ 
plished,  Wootton  actually  stepped  from 
the  ladder  on  to  the  crown  of  the 
spire,  and  gave  three  cheers,  standing 
upright,  quite  composed  and  unembar¬ 
rassed,  with  his  hands  free.  The  mul¬ 
titude  below  responded  the  cheering  of 
the  heroic  craftsmaster  most  heartily. 

FEMALE  HEROISM. 

A  gamekeeper,  residing  in  a  solitary 
house  near  Wilheim,  had  one  day  gone 
to  church  with  his  family,  except  a 
daughter,  aged  16.  ITiey  had  not 
been  long  gone,  when  there  appeared 
at  the  door  an  old  man,  apparently  half 
dead  with  the  cold.  Feeling  for  his 
situation,  she  let  him  in,  and  went  into 
the  kitchen  to  prepare  him  some  soup. 
Through  a  window,  which  communi¬ 
cated  from  the  room  in  which  she  had 
left  him  wkh  the  kitchen,  she  perceived 
that  he  had  dropped  the  beard  he  wore 
when  he  entered  ;  that  he  now  appear¬ 
ed  a  robust  man ;  and  that  he  was 
pacing  the  chamber  with  a  poignard 
in  his  hand.  Finding  no  mode  of  es¬ 
cape,  she  armed  herself  with  a  chop¬ 
per  in  one  hand,  and  the  boiling  soup 
in  the  other  ;  and  entering  the  room 


where  he  was,  first  threw  the  soup  in 
his  face,  and  then  struck  him  a  blow 
with  the  hatchet  on  his  neck,  whicli 
brought  him  to  the  ground  senseless. 
At  this  moment  a  fresh  knock  at  the 
door  occasioned  her  to  look  out  of  an 
upper  window,  when  she  saw  a  strange 
hunter, who  demanded  admittance,  and 
on  her  refusal,  threatened  to  break 
open  the  door.  She  immediately  got 
her  father’s  gun,  and  as  he  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  put  his  threat  into  execu¬ 
tion,  she  shot  him  through  ♦he  right 
shoulder,  on  which  he  made  his  way 
back  into  the  forest.  Half  an  hour 
after,  a  third  person  came,  and  asked 
after  an  old  man  who  must  have  pass¬ 
ed  that  way.  She  said  she  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  him ;  and  after  useless  me¬ 
naces  if  she  did  not  open  the  door,  he 
also  proceeded  to  break  it  in,  when 
she  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  The 
encitements  to  her  courage  being  now 
at  an  end,  her  spirits  began  to  sink, 
and  she  fired  and  screamed  from  the 
windows  until  some  persons  were  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  house,  but  nothing  could 
induce  her  to  open  the  door  until  the 
return  of  the  family  from  church. 

Weeds'-Bane. - To  prevent  the 

growth  of  weeds  round  fruit-trees,  &c. 
which  materially  injure  their  produc¬ 
tiveness,  the  Germans  spread  on  the 
ground,  particularly  round  the  fresh- 
transplanted  trees,  as  far  as  their  roots 
extend,  the  refuse  stalks  of  flax,  after 
the  fibrous  part  has  been  separated. 
No  weeds  will  grow  under  the  flax  re¬ 
fuse,  and  it  keeps  the  earth' fresh  and 
loose.  A  substitute  for  these  stalks 
may  be  found  in  the  fallen  leaves  of 
autumn,  which  may  be  prevented  from 
being  blown  away,  by  being  covered 
with  twigs. 

Cure  for  Dropsy .—TYie  practice  of 
smoking  tobacco  has  been  found  to  be 
an  effectual  remedy  in  a  very  stubborn 
and  long-continued  case  of  dropsy. 

Invisible  Cement. — Isinglass  boiled 
in  spirits  of  w^ne,  will  produce  a  fine 
transparent  cement,  which  will  unite 
broken  glass,  so  as  to  render  the  frac¬ 
ture  almost  imperceptible. 

Fires  extinguished.— The  mephitic 
vapour  produced  by  throwing  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  flour  of  sulphur  on  the  burning 
coals,  where  a  chimney  is  on  fire,  will 
immediately  extinguish  the  flames,  on 
the  same  principle  as  it  would  suffocate 
any  living  creature. 

Gout. — A  gouty  gentleman,  who  has 
resided  in  the  South  of  France  for 
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some  years,  states,  that  he  has  remain¬ 
ed  free  from  gout  for  four  years,  in 
consequence  of  wearing  oil  silk  stock¬ 
ings  over  fine  worsted  ones  daj  and 
night.  Previous  to  their  use,  he  had 
been  subject  to  a  paroxysm  every  six 
months.  This  practice,  he  says,  is 
common  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
throughout  Italy. 


®fie  ©atfvtrer. 


“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of 
other  men’s  stuff.” — Wotton. 

EPITAPH. 

That  which  a  Being  was,  what  is  it? 
show 

That  Being  which  it  was,  itis  not  now  : 
To  be  what  ’tis,  is  not  to  be,  you  see  : 
That  which  now  is  not,  shall  a  Being 
be. 


The  Law  and  the  Prophets. — A 
dispute  about  precedence  once  arose 
between  a  Bishop  and  a  Judge,  and, 
after  some  altercation,  the  latter 
thought  he  should  quite  confound  his 
opponent  by  quoting  the  following  pas¬ 
sage: — "‘For  on  these  two  hang  all 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets.”  “  Do 
you  not  see,”  said  the  Lawyer,  in 
triumph,  “  that  even  in  this  passage  of 
Scripture,  we  are  mentioned  first?” 
“  I  grant  you,”  says  the  Bishop, you 
hang  first.” 


ON  POOR  SHADRACH  BODKIN,  LATE  OP 

threadneedle-street. 

To  man  nor  woman,  boy  nor  maid, 
Death  ne’er  h^s  proved  a  gaoler  ; 
But  would’st  thou  know  who  here  is 
laid, 

Why,  reader — ’tis  a  tailor. 

And  tho*  *tis  strange  with  death  to 
jeer. 

Deny  the  truth  who  can, 

If  when  eight  more  are  buried  here. 
We  say — “  Here  lies  a  man.” 

ON  a  celebrated  comedian. 

Oft  have  I  seen  him  in  the  mimic  scene, 
Unrivall’d  fill  each  various  comic 
cast ; 

’Till  Death,  grown  curious  at  his 
hum’rous  mien. 

Has  call’d  him  to  a  tragedy  at  last. , 


TO  honoria. 

Complaining  to  the  Author  she  had 
lost  her  Lover. 

Bait  well  love’s  hoolc  with  native  ease, 
And  throw  your  line  with  skill ; 

Y ou’ll  easy  draw  men  where  you  please, 
And  net  them  at  your  will. 


Nobilitv. — Christiana  of  Sweden» 
when,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of 
her  courtiers,  she  had  raised  Salvius, 
a  man  of  low  birth,  but  great  talents, 
to  the  rank  of  a  senator  of  Stockliolm, 
observed,  “  When  good  advice  ac.d 
wise  counsel  are  wanted,  who  looks 
for  16  quarters?” 


Curious  Charter. — In  a  church  at 
Prague  is  a  charter,  said  to  be  the  ori¬ 
ginal  one,  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
which,  if  genuine,  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  ancient  record  in  Europe.  The. 
following  is  a  translation  of  its  tenour  : 

“  We,  Alexander  the  Great,  son  of 
King  Philip,  founder  of  the  Grecian 
Empire,  Governor  of  the  Persians, 
Medes,  Syrians,  Indians,  &e.  and  of 
the  whole  world  from  East  to  West, 
and  from  North  to  South,  son  of  great 
Jupiter  by,  &c.  so  called,  to  you,  the 
noble  stock  of  Sclavonians,  and  your 
lineage,  because  ye  have  been  unto 
us  a  help  true  in  faith  and  valiant  in 
war,  we  confirm  all  that  tract  of  earth 
from  the  North  to  the  South  of  Italy, 
from  us  and  our  successors  to  you  and 
your  posterity  for  ever ;  and  if  any 
other  nation  be  found  there,  let  them 
be  your  slaves. 

“  Dated  at  Alexandria,  the  12th  of 
the  Goddess  Minerva. 

“  Witness)^  Ethra  and  the  eleven 
Princes  whom  we  appoint  our  suc¬ 
cessors.” 


‘  Telescopes. — It  is  said  that  the  u.se 
of  telescopes  was  first  discovered  by 
one  Hausen,  a  spectacle-maker,  at 
Middleburgh,  in  Holland,  whose  chil¬ 
dren  playing  in  the  shop  casually  placed 
a  concave  and  a  convex  glass  in  such  a 
position,  that  by  looking  through  them 
at  the  weathercock,  it  appeared  much 
larger  and  nearer  than  usual  ;  and  by 
their  exclamation  of  surprise  excited 
the  attention  of  their  fatlier,  who  soon 
obtained  great  credit  for  this  valuable 
discovery. 


Royal  Escape.^ — George  the  Fir.>t, 
on  his  return  from  Hanover,  in  a  vio¬ 
lent  storm  which  arose,  had  nearly  been 
lost.  The  vessel  he  was  on  board  was 
afterwards  sold,  and  became  a  Newcas¬ 
tle  collier  :  on  this  mutation  of  naval 
service,  the  following  lines  were 
written : — 

“.Mark  the  sad  change  in  sublunary 
things,  [ed  Kings.” 

Coals  she  exports,  that  once  import- 
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Citi)  of  Stni'eialrm. 


We  this  week  present  our  readers 
■with  a  highly  interesting  view  of  the 
City  of  Jerusalem — ‘‘The  blessed  city,” 
as  it  is  called  even  by  the  Mahommedans 
— the  city  that  men  call, ‘‘ the  perfection 
of  beauty,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth.” 
Our  engraving  represents  the  city  in  its 
present  state,  and  is  copied  from  a 
drawing  made  on  the  spot  tw'o  years 
ago. 

According  to  Josephus,  Jerusalem 
was  built  in  the  year  2023  from  the 
Creation,  in  a  rocky  and  barren  soil,  by 
Melchizedeck,  and  was  known  ancient¬ 
ly  by  several  names.  Its  scile  occupied 
Mounts  Moriah  and  Acra,  and  it  was 
surrounded  with  mountains.  Its  terri¬ 
tory  and  environs  were  watered  by  the 
springs  of  Gehon  and  Siloam,  and  by 
the  torrent  or  brook  of  Kedron.  David 
built  a  new  city  on  Mount  Zion  opposite 
to  tl'iC  ancient  one,  being  separated 
from  it  by  the  valley  of  Mills  ;  he  also 
augmented  and  embellished  the  old 
city ;  but  Solomon,  from  the  number 
and  stateliness  of  tho  works  which  ho 
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erected,  rendered  .lerusalem  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cities  of  the  East. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
that  Jerusalem  was  rendered  memora¬ 
ble  to  all  succeeding  ages  by  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  our  Lord  and  Sa¬ 
viour  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  crucified 
on  Friday,  April  3,  at  three  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  at  the  age  of  .33,  on 
Mount  Calvary,  a  hill  which  was  then 
without  the  walls  on  tho  north  side  ot 
tho  city. 

Jerusalem  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Titus,  A.  D.  70.  At  the  siege,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Josephus,  97,000  prisoners 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror, 
1 1,000  perished  with  hunger,  and  the 
whole  number  slain  and  taken  prisoners 
during  the  war  was  1,4-60,000.  In  the 
year  130,  Adrian  undertook  to  rebuild 
the  city,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Capitolina,  which  name  it  bore  until  th(» 
time  of  Constantine. 

It  was  taken  in  Gl-t,  by  the  Pers^vfs  ; 
in  636  by  the  Saricens  ;  and  in  1099  by 
Ihs  Crusaders,  who  founded  a  kingdom 
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wliich  lasted  till  1187,  when  it  was 
taken  down  by  Saladin,  kin*?  of  Egypt. 
In  1517  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  who 
have  kept  possession  of  it  ever  since. 

The  modern  city  of  Jerusalem  is 
built  on  Mount  Moriah.  The  ascents 
on  every  side  are  steep  except  to  the 
north.  It  is  almost  surrounded  by  val¬ 
leys,  encompassed  by  mounteins,  so 
that  it  seems  to  be  situated  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  an  ampliitheatre.  The  walls  are 
about  three  miles  in  circumference.  Dr. 
Clarke,  speaking  of  the  appealrance  of 
the  city,  says,  ‘  We  were  not  prepar¬ 
ed  for  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle 
which  it  exhibited.  Instead  of  a  wretch¬ 
ed  and  ruined  town,  by  some  described 
as  the  desolated  remnant  of  Jerusalem, 
we  beheld  as  it  were  a  flourishing  and 
stately  metropolis,  presenting  a  magni¬ 
ficent  assemblage  of  domes,  towers, 
palaces,  churches,  and  monasteries ;  all 
of  which  glittering  in  the  sun’s  rays, 
shone  with  inconceivable  splendour.” 
A  more  recent  traveller,  Sir  Frederic 
Ilennlker,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  present  state  of  Jerusalem  : — 

The  town  is  about  a  mile  in'length 
and  half  a  mile  in  width.  The  best 
view  of  it  is  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  ; 
it  commands  the  exact  shape,  and 
nearly  every  particular,  viz.  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Armenian 
Convent,  the  mosque  of  Omar,  St. 
Stephen’s  Gate,  the  round  topped 
houses,  and  the  barren  vacancies  of 
the  city.  Without  the  walls  are  a 
Turkish  burial-ground,  the  tomb  of 
David,  a  small  grove  near  the  tombs 
of  the  kings,  and  ^fll  the  rest  is  a  sur¬ 
face  of  rock,  on  which  are  a  few  num¬ 
bered  trees.  The  mosque  of  Omar  is 
the-  Saint  Peter’s  of  Turkey;  and  the 
respective  saints  are  held  respectively 
by  their  own  faithful,  in  equal  venera¬ 
tion.  The  building  itself  has  a  light 
pagoda  appearance  ;  the  garden  in 
which  it  stands  occupies  a  considera¬ 
ble  part  of  the  city ;  and,  contrasted 
with  the  surrounding  desert,  is  beautir- 
ful ;  but  it  is  forbidden  ground,  and 
Jew  or  Christian  entering  within  its 
precinct,  must,  if  discovered,  forfeit 
either  his  religion  or  his  life.  Lately, 
as  a  traveller  was  entering  the  city,  a 
man  snatched  part  of  his  luggage  from 
the  camel,  and  fled  here  for  shelter.  A 
few  days  since  a  Greek  Christian  en¬ 
tered  the  mosque  ;  he  was  a  Turkish 
subject,  and  servant  to  a  Turk;  he 
was  invited  to  change  his  religion,  but 
refused,  and  was  immediately  miirder- 
ed  by  the  mob.  His  body  remained 
exposed  in  the  street,  and  a  passing 
Mussulman,  kicking  up  +  v  head,  ex¬ 


claimed — “  That  is  the  way  I  would 
serve  all  Christians.”  One  of  the  me¬ 
thods  of  justifying  an  assault,  and  of 
extorting  money,  is  by  swearing  to 
liave  seen  a  Christian  in  the  mosque, 
or  to  have  heard  him  blaspheme  tlie 
Prophet ;  and  false  witnesses  to  the 
fact  are  very  readily  found.  In  my 
ascent  up  the  Mount  of  Olives,  a  slave 
amused  himself  by  pelting  me  with 
stones ;  and,  on  proceeding  to  punish 
him,  my  attendant  called  me  off  from 
the  pursuit,  and  told  me  thatBlackee 
would  probably  swear  to  have  heard 
me  blaspheme  tlie  prophet;  and  slaves 
are  doubly  protected — by  the  laws, 
and  by  their  masters. 

The  fountain  of  Siloa  is  so  inconsi¬ 
derable,  and  water  altogether  so  scarce, 
that  when  rr.y  friend,  Mr.  Grey,  inquir¬ 
ed  the  way  to  it,  the  person  refused  to 
tell  him,  giving  him  as  a  reason — 
“You  will  wfite  it  in  your  book,  and 
I  vow  to  God  that  we  shall  have  no 
water  next  year.” 

The  tomb  of  David  is  held  in  great 
respect  by  the  Turks,  and  to  swear  by 
it  is  one  of  their  most  sacred  oaths. 
The  tomb  of  the  Kings  is  an  inconsi¬ 
derable  excavation  in  the  rock  :  three 
small  chambers,  in  which  are  recepta¬ 
cles  for  the  coffins  ;  the  lid  of  a  sarco¬ 
phagus,  of  tolerable  workmanship,  re¬ 
mains  yet  unbroken,  as  also  a  stone 
door.  In  the  Aceldama,  or  field  of 
blood,  is  a  square  building,  into  which 
are  thrown  the  bones  of  strangers  who 
may  happen  to  die  there.  This  side 
of  the  mountain  is  pock-marked  with 
sepulchral  caves,  like  the  hills  at 
Thebes :  concerning  these  Dr.  Clarke 
has  made  mention.  The  burial-place 
of^the  Jews  is  over  the  valley  of  Ked- 
ron,  and  the  fees  for  breaking  the  soil 
afford  a  considerable  revenue  to  the 
governor.  The  tomb  of  Jehosaphat  is 
respected  ;  but  at  the  tomb  of  Absa¬ 
lom  every  Jew,  as  he  passes,  throws  a 
stone,  not  like  the  Arab  custom  in  so 
doing  to  perpetuate  a  memory,  but  to 
overwhelm  it  with  reproach  :  among 
the  tombs  is  one  having  an  Egyptian 
torus  and  cornice,  and  another  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  pyramid  on  a  Grecian 
base,  as  if  the  geniuses  of  the  two 
countries  had  met  half-way.  The  bu¬ 
rial-place  of  the  Turks  is  under  the 
walls,  near  St.  Stephen’s  Gate ;  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  I  was 
witness  to  the  ceremony  of  parading  a 
corpse  round  the  mosque  of  Omar,  and 
then  bringing  it  forth  for  burial.  I 
hastened  to  the  grave,  but  was  soon 
driven  away  ;  as  far  as  my  “  on  dit” 
tells  me,  it  would  have  been  worth  see- 
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ing  :  the  grave  is  strewn  with  red  earth ; 
by  the  side  of  the  corpse  is  placed  a 
stick,  and  the  priest  tells  him  that  the 
Devil  will  tempt  him  to  become  a 
Christian,  but  that  he  must  make  good 
use  of  his  stick  ;  that  his  trial  will  last 
three  days,  and  that  he  w'ill  then  find 
himself  in  a  mansion  of  glory,  &c. 

The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
is  a  small  unworthy  building :  it  is 
held  in  respect  by  the  Turks,  inasmuch 
as  they  allow  that  our  Saviour  was  a 
holy  twau,  and  it  is  guarded  by  them, 
as  they  derive  great  benefit  by  a  poll- 
tax  levied  upon  pilgrims  at  admission. 
The  Greeks,  having  most  money  to 
pay  the  governor,  have  the  greatest 

{lossessions  in  the  building,  and  they 
lave  at  present  immured  the  tomb  of 
Geoffroi :  every  stone  is  contended  for 
by  rival  parties,  and  becomes  a  source 
of  wealth  to  the  Mahommedans.  The 
Jew  may  not  presume  to  enter  evem 
the  court-yard  of  the  temple ;  I  ^aw 
one  unfortunate  wretch  dragg^'jd  in, 
and,  before  he  was  kicked  out,  he  was 
severely  beaten  by  both  Christians 
and  Turks.  These  outcJ'tsts  are  so 
thoroughly  despised,  that  an  angry 
Arab  will  sometimes  enrse  a  man  by 
calling  him,  “  you  Jew 'of  a  Christian.” 

The  on  (lit  that  cond^ucted  me  through 
the  regular  routine,  'pointed  out  first  the 
Via  Dolorosa,  by  which  our  Saviour 
carried  tlie  cros's  ;  and  here  was  the 
house  of  Pila\e ;  and  here  was  the 
prison  of  P6^er  ;  and,  among  various 
identical  pl/aces,  were  those,  where 
Stephen  w'as  stoned,  where  Judas  be¬ 
trayed  b'*is  master  with  a  kiss,  where 
our  Sa’vriour  composed  the  Lord’s  Pray¬ 
er,  ar id  whence  he  ascended  into  heaven. 

there  is  no  box  of  sweetmeats,  no 
D’lUseura  of  relics  ;  no  Virgin’s  garment, 
as  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  no  part  of  the 
crown  of  thorns,  as  in  the  church  of  St. 
Cecilia  at  Rome;  no  vessel  full  of  the 
Virgin’s  milk,  as  in  the  Basilica  di  S. 
Croce.  There  is  scarcely  one  visible 
object,  excepting  part  of  the  pillar  to 
which  our  Saviour  was  bound,  and  even 
Ihis  is  rather  to  be  felt  than  seen  ;  you 
are  allowed  to  touch  it  with  a  stick,  and 
to  see  if  you  can,  by  a  rushlight.  1 
wished,  but  in  vain,  to  discover  if  it 
were  of  the  same  material  as  that  shown 
at  Rome,  and  to  which  is  attached  the 
same  account. 

As  in  Greece  there  is  not  a  remark¬ 
able  hill  without  a  fable,  so  in  Pales¬ 
tine  there  is  not  a  cave  nor  a  stone 
without  some  historical  anecdote  from 
the  New  Testament.  The  generality 
of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  are  Greeks; 


they  bring  acceptable  offerings,  and 
are  probably  unable  to  read ;  and, 
therefore,  the  method  of  the  cicerone 
to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  life 
of  our  Saviour  is  commendable  :  even 
the  Old  Testament  is  not  forgotten, 
though  Titus  is  :  the  pool  of  Beersheba 
and  David’s  Tower  are  still  pointed  out 
to  believing  pilgrims. 

The  population  of  Jerusalem  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  from 
14,000  to  30,000.  The  inhabitants  de¬ 
rive  their  principal  support  from  the 
visits  of  pilgrims,  who,  it  is  said,  leave 
behind  them  60,000^.  annually. _ 

DREADFUL  SUFFERINGS  OF 
SIX  DESERTERS. 

Tile  following  singular  and  affecting 
na.rrative  of  the  sufferings  attending  six 
''leserters,  from  the  Artillery  of  St. 
Helena,  was  related  before  a  Court  of 
Inquiry,  on  oath,  by  John  Brown,  one 
of  the  survivors : 

In  June  1799  I  belonged  to  the  first 
company  of  artillery,  in  the  service  of 
the  garrison  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  that 
month,  about  half  an  hour  before  pa¬ 
rade  time,  M'Kinnon,  gunner  and  or¬ 
derly  of  the  second  company,  asked  me 
if  I  was  willing  to  go  with  him  on  board 
an  American  ship  called  the  Columbra, 
Captain  Henry  Lelar,  the  only  ship 
then  in  the  Roads.  After  some  conver¬ 
sation  I  agreed,  and  met  him  about 
seven  o’clock  at  the  Play-house,  v/here 
I  found  one  Mr.  Quin,  of  Major  S earl e’s 
company  ;  another  man  called  Brig- 
house,  another  called  Parr,  and  the 
sixth  Matthew  Conway.  Parr  was  a 
good  seaman,  and  said  he  would  take 
us  to  the  Island  of  Ascension,  or  lay 
off  the  harbour  till  the  Columbra  could 
weigh  anchor  and  come  out.  Brighouse 
and  Conway  proposed  to  cut  a  whale¬ 
boat  from  out  of  the  harbour,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Columbra  being  suspected ; 
which  they  effected,  having  therein  a 
coil  of  rop^ and  five  oars,  with  a  large 
stone  she  w^  moored  by  :  this  happen¬ 
ed  about  eleven  at  night.  We  observed 
lanthorns  passing  on  the  line  towards 
the  sea  gate,  and  hearing  a  great  noise, 
thought  we  were  missed  and  searched 
for.  We  immediately  embarked  in  the 
whale-boat,  with  about  twenty-five 
pounds  of  bread  in  a  bag,  a  small  keg 
of  water,  supposed  to  contain  about 
thirteen  gallons,  and  a  compass  given 
to  us  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Columbra.  We  then  left  the  ship,  pull¬ 
ing  with  two  oars  only  to  get  a-head  of 
her ;  the  boat  was  half  full  of  water  ^ 
and  nothing  to  bale  her  out.  In  tl^';> 
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condition,  we  rowed  out  to  sea,  and  lay 
off  the  Island  a  great  distance,  expect¬ 
ing  the  American  shiplionrly  :  about  12 
o’clock,  the  second  day,  no  ship  ap¬ 
pearing,  by  Parr’s  advice,  we  bore 
away,  steering  N.  by  W.  and  tlien 
N.N.W.  for  the  Island  of  Ascension, 
using  our  handkerchiefs  as  substitutes 
for  sails. 

We  continued  our  course  till  about 
the  I8th  in  the  morning,  when  we  saw 
a  number  of  birds,  but  no  larid  ;  about 
twelve  that  day  Parr  said  he  was  sure 
that  we  must  be  past  the  Island,  ac¬ 
counting  it  must  be  800  miles  from  St. 
Helena.  We  then  each  of  us  took  our 
shirts,  and  with  them  made  a  small 
sprit  sail,  and  laced  jackets  and  trowsefs 
together  to  the  waistband  to  keep  us 
warm,  and  tiien  altered  our  course  to 
W.  by  N  ,  thinking  to  make  llio  de 
Janeiro,  on  the  American  coast.  Pro¬ 
visions  running  very  short  we  allowed 
ourselves  one  ounce  of  bread  for  twenty- 
tour  hours,  and  two  mouthfuls  of  water. 
We  continued  till  the  26th,  when  ail 
our  provisions  were  expended.  On  the 
27th  Mr.  Quin  took  a  piece  of  bamboo 
in  his  mouth  to  chew,  and  we  all  fol¬ 
lowed  his  example.  On  that  night,  it 
being  my  tnrn  to  steer  the  boat,  and 
remembering  to  have  read  of  persons 
in  our  situation  eating  their  shoes,  I 
cut  a  piece  off  one  of  mine ;  but,  it 
being  soaked  wdth  salt  w^ater,  I  was 
obliged  to  spit  it  out,  and  take  the  in¬ 
side  sole,  which  I  eat  part  of,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  r^st,  but  found  no  be¬ 
nefit  from  it.  On  the  1st  of  July  Parr 
caught  a  dolphin  with  a  gaff  tliat  had 
been  left  in  the  boat.  We  all  fell  on 
our  knees,  and  thanked  God  for  his 
goodness  to  us.  We  tore  up  the  fish, 
and  hung  it  to  dry  ;  about  four  «ie  eat 
part  of  it,  which  agreed  with  us  pretty 
well,  on  this  fish  we  subsisted  till  the 
4th  ;  about  eleven  o’clock,  when  find¬ 
ing  the  whole  expended,  bones  and  all, 
Parr,  myself,  Brighouse,  and  Conway 
proposed  to  scuttle  the  boat,  and  let 
her  go  down  to  put  us  out  of  our  misery  ; 
the  other  two  rejected,  observing,  that 
God  who  had  made  man  always  found 
something  to  eat.  On  the  5th,  about 
eleven,  McKinnon  proposed  that  it 
would  be  better  to  cast  lots  for  one  of 
us  to  die,  in  order  to  save  the  rest ;  to 
which  we  consented ;  the  lots  were 
made,  William  Parr,  being  sick  two 
days  before  with  the  spotted  fever,  was 
excluded.  It  was  agreed  that  No.  5 
«hould  die,  and  the  lots  being  unfolded, 
McKinnon  was  No.  5.  We  had  agreed 
that  whose  lot  it  wai  should  bleed 


himself  to  deaths  for  which  purpose 
we  had  provided  ourselves  with  nails 
sharpened,  which  we  got  from  the  boat ; 
M‘Ivinnon,  with  one  of  them,  cut  him¬ 
self  ill  three  places,  in  his  foot,  hand, 
and  wrist,  and  praying  God  to  forgive 
him,  died  in  quarter  of  an  hour.  Be¬ 
fore  he  was  quite  cold,  Brighouse,  with 
one  of  those  nails,  cut  a  piece  of  flesh 
off  his  thigh,  and  hung  it  up,  leaving 
his  body  in  the  boat ;  about  three  hours 
after  we  all  eat  of  it,  only  a  very  small 
piece:  tins  piece  lasted  us  till  the  7lh. 
We  dipped  the  body  every  two  hours 
into  the  sea  to  preserve  it,  Parr  hav¬ 
ing  found  a  piece  of  slate  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  he  sharpened  it  on  the 
other  large  stone,  and  with  it  cut  ano- 
tlier  piece  off  the  thigh,  which  lasted 
us  till  the  Slh  ;  when  it  being  my  wuilch, 
awd  observing  the  water,  about  break 
of  day,  to  change  colour,  I  called  the 
rest,  thinking  we  were  near  shore,  but 
saw  no  land,  it  not  being  quite  day 
light.  As  soon  as  day  appeared,  we 
discovered  Isnd  right  a-head,  and  steer¬ 
ing  towards  it,  about  eight  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  we  were  close  to  the  sliore  :  there 
being  a  very  heavy  surf,  we  endea¬ 
voured  to  turn  the  boat’s  liead  to  it, 
but,  being  very  we,ak,  we  were  unable. 
Soon  after  tlm  boat  t>j)set,  myself,  Con¬ 
way,  and  Parr  got  on  shore.  Mr. 
Quin  and  Brighouse  were  both  drown¬ 
ed.  We  discovered  a  small  hut  on  the 
beach,  in  which  was  an  Indian  and  his 
mother,  who  spoke  Portuguese,  and 
I  understanding  that  language,  learnt 
that  there  was  a  village  about  three 
miles  distant,  called  Belmont.  This 
Indian  went  to  the  village,  and  gsve 
information  that  the  French  had  landed, 
and  in  about  two  hours  the  governor  of 
the  village,  a  clergyman,  with  several 
armed  men,  took  Conway  and  Parr  pri¬ 
soners,  tying  them  up  by  their  hands 
and  feet,  and  slinging  them  on  a  bam¬ 
boo  stick  ;  and  in  this  manner  took  them 
to  the  village.  I  being  very  weak  re¬ 
mained  in  the  hut  some  time,  but  was 
afterwards  taken.  On  our  telling  them 
we  were  English,  we  were  immediately 
released,  and  three  hammocks  pro¬ 
vided.  We  were  taken  in  them  to  the 
governor’s  house,  who  let  us  lay  on  his 
own  bed,  and  gave  us  milk  and  rice  to 
eat ;  not  having  eat  any  thing  for  a 
considerable  time,  we  were  lock- 
jaw’ed,  and  continued  so  till  the  2.3d  ; 
during  which  time  the  governor  wrote 
to  the  governor  of  St.  Salvador,  who 
sent  a  small  schooner  to  a  place  called 
Port  Sequro,  to  take  ns  to  St.  Salva 
dor.  We  coiilinued  there  about  thir- 
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teen  (lays,  during  ntIiIcIi  llmo  tlie  inhn* 
bitants  nmde  u[>  a  subscription  of  ‘.^(10/. 
each  man.  We  then  embarked  in  the 
Ala  ria,  a  Portuguese  ship,  for  Lisbon, 
Parr  as  mate,  Conway  boatsain’s  mate, 
myself,  being  sickly,  a  passenger.  In 
thirteen  days  we  arrived  at  Ilio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro.  1  was  determined  to  give  myself 
up  the  first  opi)ortunity,  in  order  to  re¬ 
late  my  sufteiings  to  the  men  of  this 
garrison,  to  deter  them  from  ever  at¬ 
tempting  so  mad  a  S(2heme. 


STANZAS  TO  MISS  A.  AI. 

My  Nancy!  when  each  summer  flow’r 
Is  blooming  in  its  jh'ide  again. 

I'll  fly  to  thee,  and  one  sweet  hour 
shall  pay  me  for  an  age  of  pain. 

One  gentle  word  — one  dear  caress — 
f)ae  beaming  smile  will  then  suffice 

'Po  welcome  from  the  wilderness 
A  wanderer  into  Paradise. 

Tho’  here,  when  friends  around  I 
see. 

Aly  heart  its  sorrow  smothers  ; 

’'Pwould  rather  weep  its  tears  with 
thee. 

Than  joy  in  smiles  with  others. 

For  when  my  young  heart’s  prospect 
seem’d 

A  cheerless  waste,  all  gloom  and 
night, 

Thine  eye  upon  its  darkness  beam’d, 
And  warm’d  it  into  life  and  light. 

And  as  a  lone  but  lovely  flow’r. 

Which  when  all  other  tlow’rs  depart, 

Still  blooms  within  its  ruin’d  bovv'r, 
’J'hou  bloomest  in  my  lonely  heart. 

And  shall  I  then  the  rose  forget. 
Which  seem’d  in  hope’s  wreath 
braided, 

And,  like  a  spirit,  lingers  yet. 

Now  all  tlie  rest  have  faded  ? 

Oh  no  !  the  heart  which  is  the  seat 
Of  love  like  mine,  can  never  rove  ; 

Its  faithful  pulse  may  cease  to  beat, 

Put  never — never  cease  to  love. 

For  love  is  past  the  earth’s  control. 
And  soaring  as  the  ocean-wave  ; 

It  is  eternal  as  the  soul, 

And  lives  and  blooms  beyond  tho 
grave  ; 

It  is  a  link  of  pleasure's  chain  ; 

A  never-ending  token  ; 

M'hose  lustre  and  w  hose  strength 
remain, 

hen  all  save  that  are  broken. 

S.  A.  R. 


ACCOUNT  OF  ST.  BRUNO,  THK 
FOUNDER  OF  THE  ORDER  OF 
CARITIUSIAN  FRIARS. 

(From  (he  Narrative  of  a  Tour  taken 
in  the  year  16(>7  to  La  Grande  Char¬ 
treuse  and  Alcty  by  Dom  Claude 
Lancelot.) 

St.  Bruno  was  a  native  of  Cologne — 
lie  was  descended  from  noble  and  reli¬ 
gious  parents,  and  completed  his  aca¬ 
demical  course  with  brilliant  success. 
After  having  held  the  highest  offices  in 
tlie  church,  both  at  Cologne  and 
Rheims,  he  suddenly  resolved  to  quit 
the  world,  and  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  monastic  seclusion. — lie 
imparled  Ids  resolution  to  six  young 
men,  who  determined  to  be  the  compa¬ 
nions  of  his  retirement. — They  witli- 
drew  to  a  seclusion,  named  Sciesse 
Fontaine,  in  tlie  Diocese  of  Langres. 
Bruno  went  afterwards  to  Grenoble,  in 
order  to  look  out  for  a  still  more  se¬ 
questered  and  inaccessible  situation. 
Hugh,  the  Bishop  of  that  city,  strongly 
recommended  the  desert  of  the  Char¬ 
treuse — it  was,  he  said,  eflVctually  pre¬ 
cluded  from  intrusion,  by  the  frightful 
precipices  and  almost  inaccessible  rocks 
by  which  it  was  surrounded.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  the  year  1084,  Bruno  and  his 
companions  retired  to  the  Chartreuse: 
he  was  Iheu  but  lliree-aud-twentv  years 
of  age.  He  did  not  institute  any  new 
rule,  but  only  revived  the  disused  one 
of  St.  Bennett  in  all  its  primitive  auste¬ 
rity.  The  Bishop  had  scarcely  allowed 
his  friend  lime  to  establish  himself  in 
this  desert,  when  lie  passed  a  law  that  no 
huntsman,  no  shejiherd,  nor  any  woman 
should  overpass  its  confines.  The  si¬ 
tuation  of  La  Chartreuse  seems  to  ren¬ 
der  the  latter  precaution  quite  super¬ 
fluous.  Bruno  lived  six  years  on  this 
S|)ot.  He  was  afterwards  sent  for  to 
Rome,  by  Pope  Urban  IL,  who  had 
formerly  been  a  disciple  of  Bruno,  and 
had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  judg¬ 
ment.  After  arranging  all  the  affairs 
of  his  monastery,  Bruno  obeyed.  Dis¬ 
gusted  by  the  vices  and  intrigues  of  a 
court,  he  soon  quitted  Rome,  and  re¬ 
tired  into  the  desert  of  Squillau,  in  Ca¬ 
labria  ;  there  he  founded  another  mo¬ 
nastery,  at  w'hich  he  expired  on  the  6th 
of  October,  1101. 

The  original  Chartreux  far  ext-eeded 
the  present  ones  in  the  austerity  of  their 
discij)line.  Peter  the  Venerable  was 
Abbot  of  Clugny  at  liie  very  period  at 
whicli  St,  Bruno  establi.sbed  his  order. 
Both  he  and  de  Guignes,  the  first  pri«ir, 
have  left  an  ample  account  of  them. 
Each  member  of  the  community  had  a 
cell  with  a  little  garden  adjoining.  In 
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this  cell,  he  ate,  slept,  and  worked ; 
excepting  during  the  hours  of  out  door 
exercise,  which  each  pa.ssed  in  cultivat¬ 
ing  his  own  little  garden.  By  this 
means,  the  recluses,  however  nume¬ 
rous,  had  no  communication  with  each 
other.  They  never  met,  but  in  the  hour 
of  public  service,  excepting  on  a  Sun¬ 
day,  when  they  were  allowed  to  go  to 
the  proper  officer,  who  gave  them  their 
portions  of  food  for  the  week.  Every 
one  cooked  his  provisions  in  his  own 
cell.  Their  only  sustenance  was  coarse 
brown  bread  and  vegetables  ; — they 
were  likewise  allowed  to  receive  fish 
when  it  was  given  them.  In  cases  of 
illness  they  were  allowed  two  spoonsful 
of  wine  to  a  pint  of  water:  and  on  high 
festivals  cheese  was  permitted.  The 
cells  were  furnished  with  water  by  a 
brook  which  ran  close  by,  and  which 
entered  the  cells  through  holes  left  in 
the  wall  for  that  purpose.  They  al¬ 
ways  wore  hair-cloth  next  the  skin. 
Whenever  it  was  necessary  to  make 
any  communication  to  their  brethren, 
they  did  it  by  signs,  if  possible.  Every 
cell  was  furnished  with  skins  of  parch¬ 
ment,  pens,  ink,  and  colours ;  and  each 
one  employed  himself  for  a  certain  time 
every  day  in  writing  or  transcribing. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  take  the  vows 
till  the  age  of  twenty.  Such  were  the 
original  customs  of  the  Carthusians. 

The  cause  to  which  tradition  ascribes 
the  conversion  of  St.  Bruno,  is  singu¬ 
lar  :  some,  however,  are  inclined  to 
deem  it  fal)ulous^  Whilst  a  canon  at 
Paris,  Bruno  formed  a  peculiar  intima¬ 
cy  with  another  Canon  of  the  name  of 
Raymond  Diocres  ;  the  latter  is  said  to 
have  been  exceedingly  social  and  agree¬ 
able,  but  not  a  decidedly  religious  cha¬ 
racter.  One  day  they  both  dined  toge¬ 
ther  at  a  large  party  ;  after  a  very' con¬ 
vivial  meeting,  Raymond  was  suddenly 
seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  and  fell 
on  the  floor  without  any  signs  of  life. 
Bruno  was  deeply  distressed  ; — prepa¬ 
rations  were  made  for  the  funeral — and, 
as  a  particular  friend  of  the  deceased, 
Bruno  was  of  course  invited.  The  body 
was  brought  on  a  bier,  in  an  open  cof¬ 
fin  covered  with  a  pall,  by  torchlight 
It  was  placed  in  the  chapel  whh.'h 
hung  with  black,  and  illuml.irite.l  wirli  a 
profusion  of  taper"  ;  a  sciemn  anthem 
was  sung,  and  tJ  e  priest  began  the 
service.  A.Rv';  ..  iittle  while,  the  pall 
which  covered  the  body  appeared  to 
heave,  '-.nd  the  suj»posed  corpse  slowly 
rai  ded  itself  out  of  the  coffin — its  eyes 
were  glazed  and  fixed,  and  the  paleness 
of  death  overspread  the  stift  and  shar¬ 
pened  features,  whilst,  with  a  look  of 


deep  anguish  and  horror,  it  uttered  in 
a  slow  and  hollow  voice,  the  following 
words: — “  Justo  judicio  Dei,  appella- 
tus  sum  ! — Justo  judicio  Dei,  judicatus 
sum! — Justo  judicio  Dei,  condemnatus 
sum  I* — With  these  last  words  he  sent 
forth  a  cry  of  unutterable  anguish  and 
despair,  and  fell  down  dead.  The  as¬ 
sembly  were  petrified  with  horror — the 
book  fell  from  the  Priest’s  hands — each 
one  stood  motionless.  In  the  midst  of 
this  awful  silence,  Bruna,  then  a  youth, 
stepped  forward,  and  prostrating  him¬ 
self  on  the  ground,  prayed  aloud  for 
mercy,  and  pronounced  a  solemn  vow, 
dedicating  himself  entirely  henceforth 
to  the  service  of  God,  who  had  given 
him  to  witness  so  unspeakably  awful  a 
judgment. 

ORIGIN  OF  SURNAMES. 

The  origin  of  names  is  curious  and 
interesting.  According  to  Mr.  Brady 
the  oldest  and  most  natural  names  seem 
to  be  those  that  are  derived  from  com¬ 
plexion  or  stature,  as  brown,  white, 
long,  short,  fairhead,  golightly,  heavy- 
sides,  &c.  Many  are  derived  from 
trades  or  employments, as  smith,  wright, 
taylor,  cook,  gardener,  waller,  capper, 
or  bonnet-maker.  Others  are  patrony¬ 
mics,  as  Richardson,  Robertson,  Ro¬ 
binson,  Johnson,  Harrison,  Thomson, 
Wilson,  &c.  Another  class  from  the 
place  of  birth,  as  Garrick,  Wilton,  Bo- 
lingbroke,  Eaton,  Leeds,  Teasdale, 
Thorpe,  East,  West,  Eastcott,  W^est- 
cott,  Prestcott,  &c.  Another  class  from 
offices  or  dignities, as  King,  Lord, Noble, 
Knight,  Steward, Clark,  Major.  Another 
class  from  animals,  vegetables,  or  uten¬ 
sils,  as  Swan,  Crow,  Dove,  Herring,  Ba¬ 
con,  Bullock,  Ash,  Beech, Rose,  Bloom, 
Berry,  Patten,  Buckle,  Scales,  Wall, 
Chambers,  and  Kitchen.  Another  class 
from  astronomy  and  agriculture,  as 
Heaven,  Moon,  Star,  Cloud,  Fielder, 
Hedger,  Ditcher,  Close,  Lane,  &c.  It 
is  supposed  surnames  were  introduced 
in  England  by  the  Normans.  Mr. 
Brady,  who  has  lately  written  “  A 
Critical  mid  Analytical  Dissertation 
the  Names  qf  Persons,”  appears 
tarprlssd  to  find  so  many  colours,  as 
^Vhite,  Green,  Yellow,  and  not  one 
Red  ;,but  probably  this  name  (as  the 
monthly  reviewers  observe)  has  been 
expanded  into  Reed  and  Read.  We 


*  By  the  just  judgment  of  God,  1  am 
cited  ! 

By  the^  just  judgment  of  God,  I  am 
judged  ! 

By  the  just  judgment  of  God,  I  am  con¬ 
demned  ! 
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have  a  Air.  Lighlfoot,  whose  weight  is 
only  one  stone  less  than  that  of  the  tne- 
inorable  Lambert;  a  Miss  Ewe,  who  is 
the  tenderest  and  most  innocent  lamb  in 
the  universe;  a  Mr.  Plot,  who  never 
thought  in  his  life;  a  Mrs.  Blackmore, 
one  of  the  fairest  ladies  in  the  w'orld  ; 
and  Mr.  Lean,  one  of  the  fattest  men 
in  the  city  of  London.  Sometimes  Mr. 
Wiseman  is  the  greatest  fool  in  his  pa¬ 
rish;  and  Mr.  Price  is  notoriously  the 
name  of  a  man  of  no  price  or  value 
whatever  ;  Mr.  Goodchild  broke  tlie 
hearts  of  his  father  and  mother,  by  his 
wicked  and  undutiful  conduct.  Mr. 
Thoroughgood  turned  out  a  complete 
rogue  and  vagabond  at  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  was  transported  at  the  expense 
of  government  at  twenty-five  years  ; 
Mr.  Gotobed,  up  all  night  smoking  and 
drinking  ;  Mr.  Ilogg  is  so  particularly 
cleanly  and  neat  in  his  person,  as  to  be 
the  admiration  of  all  his  acquaintance  ; 
Mr.  Armstrong  has  scarcely  physical 
pow'er  in  either  of  his  arms  to  dance  his 
own  baby  for  five  minutes ;  and,  Mr. 
Playfair  is  a  notorious  sharper.  Many 
years  have  not  elapsed  since  Horace 
drew  beer  at  an  ule-honse  in  Wapping, 
and  Ilorser  was  particularly  famous  for 
curingsore  legs.  Mrs.  Fury  is  perhaps 
the  quietest  woman  in  Europe  ;  Mr. 
Prater,  always  quiet  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth;  Mr.  Nightingale  has  a  worse 
voice  than  a  raven  ;  Mrs.  Lightfoothas 
lost  one  of  her  legs,  and  got  the  gout 
in  the  other,  and  poor  Mrs.  Ogle  was 
born  blind.  Such  is  the  folly  of  giving 
incongruous  names.  A  few  years  ago 
there  lived  in  Cheapside,  next  door  to 
each  other,  tw'o  persons  of  the  names 
of  Penny  and  Farthing,  who  could 
easily  accommodate  each  other  with 
ringing  the  changes  in  the  small  way. 
At  present  there  are  living  inSmithfield 
and  Chapel  Street,  Soho  Square,  two 
persons  of  the  names  of  Carver  and  Cut- 
more,  who  keep  eating  houses — suiting 
their  names  to  their  actions  in  life — 
thus :  Pray,  Mr.  Cutmore,  cut  me  some 
more  beef ;  and  pray,  Mr.  Carver,  do 
not  in  future  carve  my  mutton  so  thin. 
And  Langbourne  Ward  has  lately  been 
contested  by  two  gentlemen,  Des-anges 
and  Keg, — the  first,  whose  ancestors 
were  perhaps  angels  and  ministers  of 
grace — and  the  others  remained  sta¬ 
tionary  at  the  portal  of  heaven  with 
the  key  in  their  hands.  P.  T.  W. 


FEMALE  CHARACTERS  ON  THE 
STAGE. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  time  of 
Shakspeare,  and  for  many  years  after¬ 
wards,  female  characters  were  repre¬ 
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sented  by  boys  or  young  men.  How¬ 
ever  .strange  this  may  appear  to 
those  who  have  been  accu.stomed  to. 
see  the  women’s  parts  ijerformed  by 
females,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  in  the  infancy  of  the  English 
stage,  whole  plays  were  performed  by 
the  boys  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Chapel, 
as  is  now  the  case  occasionally  at 
Westminster  and  other  great  schools  ; 
and  one  boy  (S.  Pavy),  wiio  died  in  bis 
13tlj  year,  was  so  admirable  an  actor 
of  old  men,  that  Ben  Jonson,  in  his 
elegant  epitaph  on  him,  says  the  Fates 
thought  him  one,  and  therefore  cut  his 
thread  of  life  :  — 

“  Yeeres  he  numbered  scarce  thirteen, 
when  Fates  turn’d  cruel), 

Yet  three  fill’d  Zodiackes  had  he  been 
the  stage's  jewell  ; 

And  did  act  (wl^at  we  do  mourn)  old 
men  so  duely. 

As  sooth,  the  Parcce  thought  him  one, 
he  play’d  so  truely. 

So,  by  error,  to  his  fate  they  all  con¬ 
sented  ; 

But  viewing  him  since  (alas,  too  late  !) 

they  have  repented. 

And  have  sought  (to  give  new  birth) 
in  bathes  to  steep  him  ; 

But,  being  much  too  good  for  earth, 
Heav’n  vows  to  keep  him.” 

This  celebrated  child  performed  ori¬ 
ginally  in  Jonson’s  Cynthia's  Revels 
and  Poetaster,  in  the  years  1600  and 
1601. 

Before  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  the 
First,  boys  continued  to  be  trained  to 
act  women’s  characters :  during  the 
suspension  of  the  theatres  they  had 
out-lived  and  out-grown  the  proper 
size  for  female  personification.  The 
introduction,  therefore,  of  women  on 
the  stage  (its  greatest  beauty  and  or¬ 
nament),  seems  to  have  resulted  from 
necessity.  In  “  A  Prologue  to  the 
King,”  in  Jordan’s  Royal  Arbor,  p. 
12,  is  the  following  passage  : 

“  For  doubting  we  should  never  play 
agen. 

We  have  play’d  all  our  women  into 
men. 

That  are  of  such  large  size  for  flesh 
and  bones. 

They’ll  rather  taken  be  for  Amazons, 
Than  tender  maids.” 

And  in  the  Prologue  for  Desdemona, 
this  : 

”  Our  women  are  defective,  and  so 
siz’d 

You’d  think  they  were  some  of  the 
guard  disguis’d. 

For,  to  speak  truth,  men  act,  that  are 
between 

Forty  and  fifty,  wenches  of  fifteen  ; 
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With  bones  so  large^  and  nei^ve  so  iu- 
coinplyant, 

When  you  call  Desdemona — enter 
Giant.” 

Sir  William  D’Avenant,  in  imitation 
of  the  foreign  theatres,  first  introduced 
females  in  the  scene,  and  Mrs.  Better- 
ton  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  wo¬ 
man  that  appeared  on  the  English 
stage. — Andrew  Pennywick  played  the 
part  of  Matilda,  in  a  tragedy  of  Da¬ 
venport’s,  in  1655,  and  Kynaston  acted 
several  female  parts  after  the  Restora¬ 
tion. — The  Parson's  TVedding,  by 
Thomas  KilUgrew,  and  which  met 
with  the  most  general  approbation,  it 
is  remarkable,  was  acted  by  w'omen 
only. 

The  anecdote  of  King  Charles  the 
Second  waiting  till  the  heroine  of  a 
play  was  shaved,  is  well  known.  Some 
time  elapsing  after  the  King  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  theatre  before  the  play 
began,  Charles  inquired  the  cause,  and 
was  told  by  the  manager  that  they 
were  waiting  for  the  Queen  to  be 
shaved ! 


ADRIAN’S  DYING  MAN  TO  HIS 
SOUL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. 
SiR“-Your  29th  Number  contained 
a  translation  of  Adrian’s  “  Dying  Man 
to  his  Soul  f  which  doubtless  suggest¬ 
ed  Pope’s  verses  on  the  same  subject; 
allow  me  to  submit  an  attempt  at  a 
closer  imitation  of  the  original : 

Ah,  fleeting  spirit  !  wand’ring  fire, 
That  long  hast  warm’d  my  tender 
breast ; 

Must  thou  no  more  this  frame  inspire, 
No  more  a  pleasing,  cheerful  guest  ? 

Whither,  ah  whither  !  art  thou  flying  ? 

To  what  dark,  imdiseover’d  shore  ; 
Thou  seera’st  all  trembling,  shiv’ring, 
dying, 

And  wit  and  humour  are  no  more. 

Jacobus. 
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THE  MILK  MAID. 

BY  SIR  THOMAS  OVERBURV. 

A  happy  P-lilk-maid  is  a  country-girl 
that  is  so  far  from  making  herself 
beautiful  by  art,  that  one  look  of  her 
is  able  to  beat  all  jTace  'painting  out  of 
countenance.  She  knows  a  fair  look 
is  but  a  dumb  orator  to  commend  vir¬ 
tue,  therefore  minds  it  not.  All  her 
excellencies  stand  in  her  so  silently, 
as  rf  they  had  stolen  upon  her  without 
her  knowledge.  The  lining  of  her  ap¬ 


parel  (which  is  herself;  is  far  better 
than  outsides  of  tissue  ;  for  though 
she  be  not  arrayed  in  the  spoils  of  the 
silk-worm,  she  is  decked  in  innocence, 
a  far  better  wearing.  She  doth  not, 
with  laying  long  a-bed,  spoil  both  her 
complexion  and  condition  ;  nature  hath 
taught  her,  that  too  immoderate  sleep 
is  rust  to  the  soul :  she  rises,  there¬ 
fore,  wdtli  the  lark,  and  goes  to  bed 
with  the  lamb.  In  milking  a  cow,  and 
straining  the  teats  through  her  fingers, 
it  seems  as  if  so  sweet  a  milk-press 
made  the  milk  the  sweeter  and  the 
whiter,  for  never  came  perfumed  glove* 
or  aromatic  ointment  on  her  palm  to 
taint  it.  The  golden  ears  of  corn  fall 
to  kiss  her  feet  when  she  reaps  them, 
as  if  they  wished  to  be  bound  and  led 
prisoners  by  the  same  hand  that  felled 
them.  Her  breath  is  her  own,  which 
smells  all  the  year  long,  as  in  June, 
like  a  new-made  haycock.  She  makes 
her  hand  hard  with  labour,  and  her 
heart  soft  with  pity;  and  when  winter 
evenings  fall  early  (sitting  at  her  mer¬ 
ry  wheel)  she  sings  a  defiance  to  the 
giddy  wheel  of  fortune.  She  doth  all 
things  with  so  sweet  a  grace,  it  seems 
ignorance  will  not  suffer  her  to  do  ill, 
being  her  mind  is  to  do  well.  She  be¬ 
stows  her  year’s  w^ages  at  next  fair, 
and  in  choosing  her  garments,  counts 
no  bravery  in  the  w’orld  like  decency. 
The  garden  and  bee-hive  are  all  her 
physic  and  chirurgery,  and  she  lives 
the  longer  for  it.  She  dare  go  alone 
and  unfold  sheep  in  the  night,  and  fears 
no  manner  of  ill,  because  she  means 
none;  yet,  to  say  truth,  she  is  never 
alone,  for  she  is  always  accompanied 
with  old  songs,  honest  thoughts,  and 
prayers,  but  short  ones  ;  yet  they  have 
their  efficacy,  in  that  they  are  not  pall¬ 
ed  with  ensuing  idle  thoughts.  Last¬ 
ly,  her  dreams  are  so  chaste  that  she 
dare  tell  them  ;  only  a  Friday’s  dream 
is  all  her  superstition  :  that  she  con¬ 
ceals  for  fear  of  anger.  Thus  lives 
she  ;  and  all  her  care  is,  she  may  die 
in  the  spring-time,  that  she  inay  have 
store  of  flowers  strewed  with  her 
corpse. 

A  negro  servant  in  the  West  Indies, 
having'carried  a  letter  from  his  master 
to  a  neighbouring  planter,  fell  asleep 
on  the  floor,  while  the  latter  was  pre¬ 
paring  an  answer.  When  it  w'as  finish¬ 
ed,  he  desired  that  the  negro  might  be 
awakened ;  but  this  was  no  easy  mat¬ 
ter.  The  negro  who  attempted  to  rouse 
him,  exclaimed  “  you  no  hear  Massa 
call  you?”  “  Sleep  !’^  replied  the 
poor  fellow,  ”  Sleep  hab  na  massa.” 
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Nolliini?  can  be  more  rude,  or  in 
a{)[)earance  less  calculated  lor  delicate 
manufacture  than  the  loom  of  the  Hin¬ 
doo  weaver,  wliich  he  sets  up  in  the 
inornini?  under  a  tree  before  his  door, 
and  takes  down  again  at  sun-set.  This 
loom,  of  which  our  engraving  will  fur¬ 
nish  a  good  idea,  merely  consists  of  two 
rollers  resting  on  four  slakes  driven  into 
the  ground,  and  two  sticks  which  cross 
the  warp.  These  are  supported  at  each 
end,  the  one  by  cords  tied  to  the  free; 
and  the  other  by  two  cords  fastened  to 
the  foot  of  tile  weaver:  these  enable  him 
to  separate  the  threads  of  the  warp,  for 
the  pur]>ose  of  crossing  it  with  the 


woof.  For  the  greater  convenience  he 
digs  a  hole  in  the  ground  to  put  his  legs 
in.  lie  uses  a  piece  of  wood  or  stick, 
or  almost  any  thing  that  comes  to  hand, 
for  a  shuttle ;  and  yet  with  such  rude 
instruments  as  these  the  Hindoo  weaver 
produces  stuffs  so  fine  that  when  s])icad 
on  the  grass  they  intercept  none  of  its 
colour.  Indeed  Tavernier  relates,  that 
when  the  ambassador  of  Persia  return¬ 
ed  from  India,  he  presented  his  master 
witli  a  cocoa  nut,  richly  se  t  w  ith  jewels, 
containing  a  muslin  turban,  thirty  Eng¬ 
lish  yards  in  length,  and  so  extremely 
tine  that  it  could  hardly  be  felt  by  tho 
touch. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 


TREES  AND  PL AN'PS. 

Nature,  ever  intent  upon  the  welfare 
of  her  noblest  work,  Man.  has  diffused 
her  blessings  over  every  part  of  the  ha- 
bitable  globe,  though  in  a  difl’ereut 
degree.  'J’o  the  oriental  world  she  has 
given  one  of  the  most  sui  prising  of  her 
I)roductions — the  cocoa-nut  tree.  The 
nut  affords,  besides  its  kernel,  a  deli¬ 
cious  milk.  The  husk,  withinside  of 
which  the.  fruit  is  contained,  is  manu¬ 
factured  into  ropes  and  cordage;  while 
the  shell  itself  is  faDhioned  into  cups, 


basons,  and  various  otlier  culinary  ar¬ 
ticles.  'I'he  Irimk  forms  rafters  and 
beams  for  bouses  ;  and  the  uses  to 
which  the  platted  leaves,  and  other 
l^arts  of  this  tree,  are  coiiveH'hd,  tire 
almost  without  number. 

To  the  inliabitants  of  one  of 
Canary  Islands,  slie  has  given  trees, 
which  distil  w  ater  in  such  abundance  as 
to  sc'  ve  all  the  purposes  of  man  and 
beast.  But  why  should  I  w’rite  in  the 
])raise  of  foreign  trees,  when  England 
l)OASts  many  as  beautiful  and  as  useful ! 
An  elegant  w'riter,  (iho  name  of  whom 
1  do  pot  remember  at  this  time)  informs 
u*.  that  when  Artaxer.xea  commandod 
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his  soldiers  to  fell  some  cypress  and 
pine  trees,  they  refused  to  execute  the 
orders  of  their  king,  till  he  took  an  axe 
in  his  own  hand,  and  began  to  cut  down 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  them.  So 
great  a  veneration  had  they  for  trees  so 
truly  majestic  and  lovely  ! 

The  mistletoe  was  held  in  such  vene¬ 
ration  by  our  ancestors,  that  crowds  of 
persons  were  annually  collected  in  the 
spring  season,  to  go  in  search  of  it ; 
and  having  found  it,  they  informed  the 
arch-druid,  who  ascending  the  tree,  ar¬ 
rayed  in  a  white  surplice,  cut  it  away 
with  a  golden  knife ;  after  which  it  was 
circulated  as  a  charm  against  poisons 
and  sterility.  The  Druids  also  placed 
great  reliance  in  the  imaginary  virtues 
of  several  other  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
mountain  ash  was  a  universal  remedy 
against  the  powers  of  witchcraft,  and 
savin  against  all  sorts  of  misfortunes. — 
In  conclusion,  I  shall  just  observe,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  writer  of  any  emi¬ 
nence,  in  the  description  of  rural  scenery, 
who  was  not  partial  to  some  particular 
tree.  Chaucer  gave  a  preference  to  the 
oak ;  Shakspeare  to  the  mulberry ;  Vir¬ 
gil  to  the  ash  ;  Orpheus  to  the  cypress ; 
Socrates  to  the  plane;  Epimenides  to 
the  olive  ;  and  Cowley  to  the  lime.-— 
Imperial  Magazine. 


SPANISH  SONO. 

TRANSLATED  BY  MR.  BOWRING, 

My  love,  no  more  to  England, 

To  England  now  shall  roam, 

For  I  have  a  better,  sweeter  love, 

Yes !  a  truer  lortf  at  home. 

I  want  no  fair-cheek’d  damsel  there, 
To  bind  me  in  love  again ; 

To  seek  a  cold  and  distant  fair 
Were  time  employ’d  in  vain : 

So  then  in  search  of  Cupid 
I’ll  not  to  England  roam. 

For  I  have  a  better,  sweeter  love, 

Yes  !  a  truer  love  at  home. 

Though  fortune  cheat  me  as  she  will. 
Some  pleasures  will  remain  ; 

Though  she  trifle  with  the  sun  and  moon, 
Yet  in  her  treacherous  train 
I’ll  go  no  more  to  England 
In  search  of  a  kinder  doom  ; 

For  I  have  a  better,  sweeter  love, 

Yes !  a  truer  love  at  home. 

If  I  should  visit  England, 

I’ll  hope  to  find  them  true : 

For  a  love  like  mine  deserves  a  wreath. 
Green  and  immortal  too. 

But  O  they  are  proud,  those  English 
dames. 

To  all  who  thither  roam, 

And  I  have  a  better,  sweeter  love. 

Yes  1  a  truer  love  at  home. 

London  Magazine, 


MARIUS. 

Marius,  the  man  who  rose  d  caligd  to 
be  seven  limes  consul,  was  In  a  dungeon  : 
and  a  slave  was  sent  in  with  commission 
to  put  him  to  death.  These  were  the 
persons — the  two  extremities  of  exalted 
and  forlorn  humanity,  its  vanward  and 
its  rearward  man,  a  Roman  consul  and 
an  abject  slave.  But  their  natural  rela¬ 
tions  to  each  other  were  by  the  caprice 
of  fortune  monstrously  inverted :  the 
consul  was  in  chains ;  the  slave  was  for 
a  moment  the  arbiter  of  his  fate.  By 
what  spells,  what  magic,  did  Marius 
reinstate  himself  in  his  natural  prero¬ 
gatives  ?  By  what  marvels  drawn  from 
heaven  or  from  earth,  did  he,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  again  invest  him¬ 
self  with  the  purple,  and  place  between 
himself  and  his  assassin  a  host  of  sha¬ 
dowy  lictors?  By  the  mere  blank  su¬ 
premacy  of  great  minds  over  weak  ones. 
He  fascinated  the  slave  as  a  rattle¬ 
snake  does  a  bird.  Standing  “  like 
Tenerifte,”  he  smote  him  with  his  eye, 
and  said,  “  Tunc  homo,  audes  occidere 
C.  Marium?”  Dost  thou,  fellow,  pre¬ 
sume  to  kill  Caius  Marius  ?  Whereat 
the  reptile,  quaking  under  the  voice, 
nor  daring  to  affront  the  consular  eye, 
sank  gently  to  the  ground— turned  round 
upon  his  hands  and  feet— and,  crawling 
out  of  the  prison  like  any  other  vermin, 
left  Marius  standing  in  solitude  as  stead¬ 
fast  and  immoveable  as  the  Capitol. — 
Ibid. 


PETER  PINDARICS ; 

OR,  JOE  MILLER  VERSIFIED. 

No.  X. 


JOHNNY  SANDS. 

A  man  whose  name  was  Johnny  Sands, 
Had  married  Betty  Hague ; 

Who,  though  she  brought  him  cash  and 
lands. 

Yet  prov’d  a  shocking  plague. 

For  she  was  quite  a  scolding  wife, 

Full  of  caprice  and  whim ; 

He  said,  that  he  was  tired  of  life, 

She — she  was  tired  of  him. 

Said  he,  “  then  I  will  drown  myself, 
The  river  runs  below 
Said  she,  “  pray  do,  you  silly  elf! 

I  wish’d  it  long  ago.” 

Said  he,  “  upon  the  brink  upright 
I’ll  stand ; — run  down  the  hill 
And  push  me  in  with  all  your  might,” 
Said  she,  “  my  love  I  will.” 

For  fear  that  courage  I  should  lack, 
And  try  to  save  my  life  ; 

Pray  tie  ray  hands  behind  my  back, 

”  I  will,”  replied  his  wife. 
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She  tied  them  fast,  as  you  may  think, 
And  when  securely  done, 

“  Now  go,”  she  cried,  “  upon  the 
brink, 

And  ril  prepai'e  to  run.” 

All  down  the  hill  his  tender  bride 
Now  ran  with  all  her  force, 

To  push  him  in — he  stepp’d  aside. 

And  she  fell  in  of  course. 

There  splashing,  struggling,  like  a  fish, 
O,  help  me,  Johnny  Sands; 

1  can’t,  my  dear,  tho’  much  I  wish. 

For  you  have  lied  my  hands. 


THE  GARDENER  S  SONG. 

Sung  at  the  Anniversary  Dinner  of 

the  llortieultural  Society  in  Dublin, 

in  1817. 

When  the  tendrils  of  love  once  strike 
root  in  the  heart. 

They  shoot  freely  without  cultiva¬ 
tion  ; 

If  the  sun  of  encouragement  warmth 
but  impart 

To  the  soil  of  a  sweet  inclination. 

Yet  in  this  wide  world’s  borders, 
wherever  ’tis  found, 

The  Bindweed  of  interest  gets  seed 
in  ; 

Any  money  and  Marygold  cover  the 
ground. 

While  beneath  the  sweet  Rose,  Love 
lies  bleeding. 

Tho’  single  for  some  time  an  Adonis 
may  keep. 

Sagely  railing  at  wedlock  so  witty  ; 

While  in  Venus's  Looking-glass,  at 
ev’ry  peep, 

A  Narcissus  appears  None  so  'pretty. 

At  last  if  he  spies,  ’mong  the  fair 
Queens  of  the  Mead, 

A  good  Shepherd's  Purse  full  of 
bright  money ; 

Ills  Bachelor's  Buttons  then  begin  to 
look  dead, 

And  he  longs  to  be  Suckling  the 
Honey. 

Of  Raking  now  tired  (tho’  as  chill  Cu¬ 
cumber  cold. 

The  fair  daughter  should  prove  to 
their  union), 

His  eyes  gaily  glisten  at  the  thought 
of  her  gold. 

And  you’d  think  he’d  been  slicing  an 
Onion, 

In  for  love,  lack-a-daisies,  he  ruefully 
pines. 

Of  a  Willow  he  talks  and  his  Gar¬ 
ters, 


Ev’n  the  Sultan’s  Imperial  Crown 
he’d  resign. 

To  be  sav’d  from  the  fate  of  Love’s 
martyrs. 

Thus  I,  when  a  trenching  the  stiff 
heart  of  my  dear, 

So  well  drill'd  and  lin'd  out  my 
whole  carriage. 

That  fair  words  (though  they  butter  no 
Parsnips  ’tis  clear), 

Full  soon  butter’d  her  over  to  mar¬ 
riage. 

When  I  had  cabbag’d  her  heart,  and 
got  her  to  wed, 

O  !  this  rare  Nonpareil,  thought  so 
oft  on !  .  , 

A  Briar  (not  a  sweet  one)  I  found  in 
my  bed, 

A  Crab  good  for  nought  but  to  graft 
on. 

No.  XXVI II. 

LOVE  REWARDED; 

A  SPANISH  STORY. 

The  plains  in  which  Lima,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  Peru,  is  built,  are  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world  ;  they  are  of  a 
vast  extent,  reaching  from  the  foot  of 
the  Andes,  or  Cordillera  Mountains,  to 
the  sea,  and  are  covered  with  groves 
of  orange  trees  and  citrons,  watered 
by  many  streams  :  one  of  the  principal 
among  which,  washing  the  walls  of 
Lima,  falls  into  the  ocean  at  Calloa, 
which  latter  place  is  the  scene  of  the 
following  story. 

To  this  city  Don  Juan  de  Mendoza, 
yet  an  infant,  had  come  over  with  his 
father  from  Old  Spain.  The  father 
having  borne  many  high  offices  in  Peru, 
died  much  esteemed  and  honoured,  ra¬ 
ther  than  rich.  The  young  gentleman 
had  in  early  youth  conceived  a  very 
violent  passion  for  Donna  Cornelia  de 
Perez,  daughter  to  a  wealthy  merchant 
who  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Calloa,  at  that 
time  the  best  port  in  the  western 
world. 

But  though  the  young  lady,  who  was 
reputed  the  most  accomplished  person 
in  the  Indies,  returned  his  affection, 
he  met  with  an  insuperable  difficulty 
in  the  avarice  and  inflexibility  of  the 
father ;  who,  preferring  wealth  to 
every  other  consideration,  absolutely 
refused  his  consent :  and  at  length  the 
unfortunate  lover  saw  himsel”^  under 
the  necessity  of  returning  to  his  native 
country,  the  most  miserable  of  all 
beings,  torn  away  for  evef  from  all 
that  he  held  dear. 
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He  is  now  on  board  in  the  j>ort  of 
Calloa,  the  ship  ready  to  sail  for  Spaiti, 
the  wind  fair,  the  crew  all  employed, 
tiie  passengers  rejoicing  in  the  exj)ec- 
tation  of  seeing  once  more  tlie  place  of 
their  nati\ity.  Amidst  the  shouts  and 
acclamations,  with  which  the  wliole 
])ay  resounded,  IMendoza  sat  upon  deck, 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  beholding 
those  walls  in  wliich  he  had  left  the 
only  person  who  could  have  made  him 
happy.  A  thousand  tender,  a  thousand 
inelanclioly  thoughts,  possessed  his 
mind. 

In  the  mean  lime,  the  serenity  of 
the  sky  is  disturbed  :  sudden  hashes  of 
lightning  dart  across  ;  which  increas¬ 
ing,  fill  the  whole  air  with  flame.  A 
noise  is  heard  from  the  bowels  of  llie 
earth,  at  first  low  and  rumbling,  but 
growing  louder,  and  soon  exceeding 
the  roaring  of  the  most  violent  thun¬ 
der.  This  was  instantly  followed  by  a 
trembling  of  the  earth  :  the  first  shocks 
were  of  short  continuance,  but  in  a 
few  moments  they  became  quicker,  and 
of  longer  duration.  The  sea  seemed 
to  ht‘  throw'n  up  into  tlie  sky,  the  arch 
of  Heaven  to  bend  downwards.  The 
Cordilleras,  the  highest  mountains  of 
the  earth,  shook  to  their  foundation, 
and  bursting  open  with  a  sound  tliat 
appeared  to  portend  a  total  dissolution 
of  nature,  deluged  tlie  plains  with  fire, 
and  threw  rocks  of  immense  magnitude 
into  the  air.  The  houses,  arsenals, 
and  churches  of  Callao,  tottered  from 
side  to  side,  and  at  length  tumbled 
upon  tlie  heads  of  the  wretched  inha¬ 
bitants. 

Those  who  had  not  perished  in  this 
manner,  you  might  see  of  every  age 
and  sex  rusliing  into  the  streets  and 
public  roads  :  but  even  there  was  no 
safety  ;  the  whole  earth  was  in  mo¬ 
tion  ;  nor  was  the  ocean  less  disturbed. 
The  ships  in  the  harbour  were,  some 
of  them,  torn  from  their  anchors,  some 
of  them  swallowed  up  by  the  waves, 
some  dashed  on  the  rocks,  many  thrown 
several  miles  up  into  the  land.  The 
whole  city  of  Callao,  late  so  flourish¬ 
ing,  filled  with  half  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies,  disappeared,  being  partly  in- 
gulpbed,  partly  carried  away  in  explo¬ 
sion  by  minerals  bursting  from  the  en¬ 
trails  of  the  earth.  Vast  quantities  of 
spoils  of  furniture,  and  precious  goods, 
were  afterwardstaken  up  floating  some 
leagues  off  at  sea. 

In  the  midst  of  this  astonishing  con¬ 
fusion,  Mendoza  was,  perhaps,  the 
only  person  nneeneerned  for  himself. 
He  beheld  the' whole  tremendous  scene 
from  the  deck  of  his  ship,  which  was 


one  of  the  few  that  rode  out  the  tem¬ 
pest,  coneeined  only  for  the  destruction 
f'aliing  on  his  beloved  (.’ornel'hi.  And 
he  mourned  her  fate  as  unavoidable, 
little  rejoicing  at  his  own  safety,  since 
life  was  now  become  a  burthen. 

But,  after  the  space  of  an  liour,  this 
terrible  hurricane  ended  ;  the  earth  re¬ 
gained  her  stability,  the  sky  its  calm¬ 
ness.  He  then  beholds  close  by  the 
stern  of  his  ship,  floating  upon  an  olive 
tree,  to  a  bow  of  which  she  clung, 
one  in  the  dress  of  a  female.  He  was 
touched  witli  com})assion  ;  he  hastened 
to  her  relief:  he  finds  her  yet  breath¬ 
ing  ;  and,  raising  her  up,  how  un¬ 
speakable  was  his  astonishment,  when 
he  beheld  in  his  arms  his  beloved,  his 
lamented  Cornelia  !  The  manner  of 
w'liose  miraculous  escape  is  thus  re¬ 
corded  : 

In  this  wTeck  of  nature,  in  which  the 
elements  of  earth  and  water  changed 
their  places,  fishes  were  borne  up  into 
the  midland,  and  trees  and  houses,  and 
men,  into  the  deep.  It  happened  that 
the  fair  Cornelia  was  hurried  into  the 
sea,  together  with  the  tree,  to  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  commotion,  she 
had  clung,  and  was  thrown  up  by  tlie 
side  of  that  very  ship  which  contained 
her  faithful  IVIendoza.  I  cannot  paint 
to  you  the  emotions  of  his  mind,  the 
joy,  the  amazement,  the  gratitude,  the 
tenderness.  Words  cannot  express 
them. 

Oil,  thrice  hajipy  Mendoza,  how 
wonderfully  was  thy  love  rewarded  I 
Lo,  the  wind  is  fair  ;  haste,  bear  with 
thee  to  f  by  native  Spain  thy  inestimable 
prize  :  return  no  less  justly  triumphant 
than  did  formerly  the  illustrious  Cortez, 
loaded  with  the  spoils  of  Montezuma, 
the  treasures  of  a  newly  discovered 
world. 


THE  WHISKERS. 

A  certain  Swiss  Captain  of  Grena¬ 
diers,  whose  company  had  been 
cashiered,  was  determined,  since  Mars 
had  no  more  employment  for  him,  to 
try  if  he  could  not  procure  a  commis¬ 
sion  inutile  corjis  of  Venus,  or,  in  other 
words,  if  he  could  not  get  a  wife;  and 
as  he  had  no  fortune  of  his  own,  he 
reasoned,  and  reasoned  very  rightly, 
that  it  was  c^uite  necessary  his  intend¬ 
ed  should  have  enough  for  them  both. 
The  Captain  was  one  of  those  kind  of 
heroes  to  whom  the  ejiithet  of  Hector¬ 
ing  blade  might  readily  be  applied. 
He  was  near  six  feet  high,  and  wev? 
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a  lon^'  sxvorJ,  ari.i  a  fi.erce  nnr-ke.i  hat  ; 
adtl  to  which,  that  he  was  allowed  to 
have  had  the  most  martial  [lair  of 
whiskers  of  atiy  j^renadler  in  the  com- 
l)any  to  which  he  belonged.  To  curl 
these  whiskers,  to  comb  and  twist  them 
round  his  fore-finger,  and  to  admire 
them  in  the  glass,  formed  the  chief  oc¬ 
cupation  and  delight  of  his  life.  A 
man  of  these  accomplishments,  with 
the  addition  of  bronze  and  rhodomau- 
tade,  of  which  he  had  a  superfluitv, 
stands  at  all  times,  and  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  a  good  chance  with  the  ladies  , 
as  the  experience  of  I  know'  not  how 
many  thousand  years  has  confirmed. 
Accordingly,  after  a  little  diligent  at¬ 
tention  and  artful  inquiry,  a  young  lady 
was  found,  exactly  such  a  one  as  we 
may  well  suppose  a  person  with  his 
views  to  1)0  glad  to  find.  Slie  w'as  to- 
leral)ly  handsome,  not  more  tlian  ihree- 
and-tw'enty,  with  a  good  fortune,  and, 
what  was  the  best  part  of  the  story, 
this  fortune  was  entirely  at  her  own 
disposal.  Our  Captain,  who  thought 
now  or  never  was  the  time,  having 
fust  found  means  to  introduce  himself 
as  a  suitor,  was  incessant  in  his  endea¬ 
vours  to  carry  his  cause.  ITis  tongue 
was  eternally  running  in  praise  of  her 
suprr~superlalivc,ne\er-to-he-i\t'Scvib- 
ed  charms,  and  in  hyperbolical  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  flames,  darts,  and  daggers 
by  which  his  lungs,  liver,  and  midriff 
were  burnt  up,  transfixed,  and  gnawed 
away.  He  who  in  writing  a  song  to 
his  sweetheart  described  liis  heart  to 
bo  without  one  drop  of  gravy,  like  an 
over-done  mutton-chop,  w'as  a  fool  at 
a  simile  when  compared  to  our  hero. 

^One  day,  as  he  was  ranting,  kneel¬ 
ing,  and  beseeching  his  goddess  to 
send  him  on  an  errand  to  pluck  the 
diamond  from  the  nose  of  the  (ireat 
Mogul,  and  present  it  to  her  divinity- 
ship  ;  or  suffer  him  to  step  and  steal 
the  Empress  of  China’s  enchanted 
slipper,  or  the  Queen  of  Sheba’s  cock¬ 
atoo,  as  a  small  testimony  of  what  he 
would  undertake  to  prove  his  love, 
she,  after  a  little  hesitation,  address¬ 
ed  him  thus :  “  The  protestations 
which  you  daily  make.  Captain,  as 
well  as  what  you  say  at  present,  con¬ 
vince  me  that  there  is  nothing  you 
would  not  do  to  oblige  me ;  I  there¬ 
fore  do  not  find  much  difficulty  in  tell¬ 
ing  you,  that  I  am  willing  to  be  yours 
if  you  will  perform  one  thing  which  I 
shall  request  of  you.”  “  Tell  me, 
immaculate  angel  !”  cried  our  son  of 
gunpowder,  “  tell  me  what  it  is  ! 
TViOHgli,  before  you  speak,  be  certain 
it  U  already  done.  Is  it  to  find  the 


seal  of  Solomon,  to  catch  the  I^hcenix, 
or  to  draw  your  chariot  to  churcli 
%v  ith  unicorns  ?  W'liat  is  the  imju>ssi- 
ble  act  lhaf  I  will  not  undertake?” 
“  No,  Captain,”  replied  the  fair  <jne, 
“  I  shall  enjoin  nothing  impossible. 
The  thing  I  desire  you  ean  do  with  the 
utmost  ease;  it  will  not  cost  you  live 
minutes  trouble  ;  and  yet,  were  it  not 
for  your  positive  assurances,  and  from 
what  I  have  observed,  I  should  almost 
doubt  your  compliance.’’  ”  Ah,  Ma¬ 
dam,”  returned  he,  wrong  not  your 
slave  thus  ;  deem  it  not  possible  that 
he  wlio  eats  happiness  and  drinks  im¬ 
mortal  life  from  the  light  of  your  e\es, 
can  ever  demur  the  thousandth  part 
i\  semi-second  to  execute  yovr  om¬ 
nipotent  behests!  Speak!  say!  — 
what,  empress  of  my  parched  entrails, 
what  tnugt  I  perform  ?”  “  Nay,  for 
tliat  tnatler,  it  is  a  mere  trifle!  — only 
to  cut  olf  your  whiskers.  Captain, 
that’s  all.”  ”  Madam— (be  so  kind, 
reader,  as  to  imagine  the  Captain’s 
utter  astonishment) — My  whiskers  I 
cut  off  my  whiskers !  Excuse  me, 
cut  otf  my  whiskers !  Pardon  me. 
Madam !  Any  thing  else — any  thing 
that  mind  can  or  cannot  imagine,  or 
tongue  describe.  Rid  me  fetch  you 
Prestor  John’s  beard  a  hair  at  a  time, 
audit  is  done:  but  for  my  whiskers, 
you  must  grant  me  a  salvo  there  !” 
“  And  why  so,  good  (Captain?  Surely 
any  gentleman  who  had  but  the  tythe 
of  the  passion  you  express,  w'ould  not 
stand  on  such  a  trifle?”  “  A  trifle, 
Ma’am  ! — my  w'hlskers  a  trifle  ! — No, 
Madam,  no  !  My  whiskers  are  no  tri¬ 
fle  !  Had  I  but  a  single  regiment 
of  fellow's  wliiskered  like  me,  I  my¬ 
self  would  !)e  the  Grand  Turk  of  (Con¬ 
stantinople.  My  whiskers,  Madam, 
are  the  last  thing  I  should  have  sup¬ 
posed  you  would  have  wished  me  to 
sacrifice.  There  is  not  a  woman,  mar¬ 
ried  or  single,  maid,  wife,  or  widow, 
that  does  not  admire  my  whi.skers.” 
“  May  be  so,  Sir;  but  if  you  marry 
me,  you  must  cut  them  oft,”  ”  And 
is  there  no  other  way  ?  ftlust  I  never 
hope  to  be  Iiappy  with  you,  unless  T 
part  with  my  wi\iskevs?”  “Never!’* 
“  Why  then,  Madam,  farewell ;  1 
would  not  part  with  a  single  hair  of 
my  whiskers  if  (Catharine  Czariii'd, 
Empress  of  all  the  Ilussias,  w'ould 
make  me  King  of  tlie  (bilmucs  :  and 
so  good  morning  to  you.”  Had  all 
young  ladies,  in  lilvo  ciremnstnnees, 
equal  penetration,  they  might  general¬ 
ly  rid  themselves  w'ith  equal  ease  of 
the  interested  and  unprincipled  cox¬ 
combs  by  wlioin  they  are  pestered : 
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they  all  have  their  whiskers,  and  seek 
for  fortunes  to  be  able  to  cultivate, 
not  cut  them  off. 


ANECDOTES  OF  PATRIOTISM. 

The  love  of  our  country  is  a  strong 
and  sublime  passion,  whicli,  in  some 
respects,  divests  a  man  of  his  nature, 
and  makes  him  love  his  country  prefer¬ 
ably  to  any  other  consideration.  It  was 
this  passion  that  prevailed  over  Decius 
to  make  a  sacrifice  of  his  life,  Fabius 
his  honour,  Camillus  his  resentment, 
and  Brutus  and  Manlius  their  children. 

The  Lacedemonian  Pederetes,  as  we 
find  it  recorded  in  the  history  of  Lace- 
demon,  presents  himself  for  being  ad¬ 
mitted  of  the  Council  of  Three  Hun¬ 
dred,  and  is  rejected  He  returns 
home,  overjoyed  that  three  hundred 
men  were  found  in  Sparta  of  greater 
worth  than  himself. 

A  Spartan  woman  had  five  sons  in 
the  army,  and  impatiently  expected 
news  of  the  battle.  She  asks  this  news, 
trembling,  of  a  messenger  that  returns 
from  the  camp.  Your  five  sons  are 
killed.*’  Vile  slave  !  did  1  ask  you 
that?  “  We  have  gained  the  victory.” 
The  mother  runs  to  the  temple,  and 
gives  thanks  to  the  gods. 

Another  Spartan  woman  sees,  in  a 
siege,  her  eldest  son,  whom  she  had 
placed  in  a  post,  fall  dead  at  her  feet. 
“  Call  his  brother  (cried  she  immedi¬ 
ately)  to  take  his  place.” 

The  Swiss  will  always  honour  the 
memory  of  Arnold  of  Winkelried,  a 
gentleman  of  the  county  of  Underval. 
In  1396,  this  virtuous  citizen  seeing, 
at  the  battle  of  Sempach,  that  his  coun¬ 
trymen  could  not  attack  the  Austrians, 
because  these  completely  armed,  and 
dismounting  to  form  a  close  battalion, 
presented  a  front  covered  with  iron, 
and  'barricaded  with  lances  and  pikes, 
conceived  the  generous  design  of 
sacrificing  himself  for  his  country. 
“  Friends,”  said  he  to  the  Swiss,  who 
began  to  be  dismayed,  “  I  am  going  to 
lay  down  my  life  for  procuring  you 
victory;  all  I  have  to  recommend  to 
you  is  my  family.  Follow  me,  and  act 
as  you  will  see  me  do.”  With  these 
words,  he  disposes  them  in  the  form  of 
a  triangle,  of  which  himself  occupies 
the  point,  and  so  marches  on  to  the 
enemy.  Now  close  up  with  them,  he 
catches  at  as  many  of  the  pikes  as  he 
could  lay  hold  of ;  and  then,  falling  on 
the  ground,  opened  to  those  that  fol¬ 
lowed  him  a  way  for  piercing  into  this 
thick  battalion.  The  Austrians,  once 
broke,  were  conquered,  the  weight  of 
their  arms  becoming  fatal  to  them. 


At  the  siege  of  Turin  by  the  French 
army  in  1640,  a  serjeant  of  the  Pied¬ 
montese  guards  signalized  himself  by 
a  singular  example  of  patriotism.  This 
Serjeant  guarded,  with  some  soldiers, 
the  subterraneous  parts  of  a  work  of 
the  citadel;  the  mine  was  charged,  and 
there  was  nothing  wanting  but  what 
they  called  a  sausage,  or  pudding,  to 
blow  up  several  companies  of  grena¬ 
diers  that  had  seized  upon  the  work, 
and  posted  themselves  there.  The  loss 
of  the  work  would  have  accelerated 
the  surrender  of  the  place.  The  ser¬ 
jeant,  with  great  resolution,  orders  the 
soldiers  he  commanded  to  retire,  pray¬ 
ing  them  to  desire  the  king,  his  master, 
to  protect  his  wife  and  children ;  he 
then  strikes  off  a  piece  of  brick  work, 
sets  fire  to  the  powder,  and  perishes 
for  his  country. 

In  the  history  of  China,  we  meet 
with  the  example  of  a  Chinese,  who, 
justly  irritated  on  account  of  the  op¬ 
pression  of  the  great,  found  access  to 
the  emperor  with  his  complaints.  “  I 
come  (said  he)  to  present  myself  to  the 
punishment  to  which  like  remonstrances 
have  brought  600  of  my  fellow-citizens ; 
and  I  give  you  notice  to  prepare  for 
new  executions.  China  still  retains 
18,000  good  patriots,  who,  for  the  same 
cause,  will  <Jollow  each  other  to  ask 
the  same  reward.”  The  emperor’s 
cruelty  was  not  proof  against  so  much 
intrepidity ;  he  granted  this  virtuous 
man  the  reward  that  pleased  him  best, 
the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  and  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  imposts. 

The  same  history  furnishes  us,  in  a 
mother,  with  another  striking  example 
of  love  of  the  country.  An  emperor, 
pursued  by  the  victorious  arms  of  a 
citizen,  would  fain  avail  himself  of  the 
blind  respect  a  son  in  that  country  has 
for  the  commands  of  his  mother,  in 
order  to  oblige  that  citizen  to  lay  down 
his  arms.  He  deputes,  to  the  mother, 
an  officer,  who,  with  a  dagger  in  his 
hand,  tells  her  she  must  chuse  either 
to  die  or  to  obey.  ”  Does  thy  master 
think,”  answered  she,  with  an  indig¬ 
nant  smile,  ”  that  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
tacit,  yet  sacred  conventions,  that  unite 
people  to  their  sovereigns,  whereby 
the  people  engage  to  obey,  and  the 
kings  to  make  them  happy?  He  was 
tlie  first  to  violate  those  conventions. 
Base  executor  of  the  orders  of  a  tyrant, 
learn  from  a  woman  what  in  such  ease 
is  owing  to  thy  country.”  With  these 
words  she  snatches  the  dagger  out  of 
the  officer’s  hands,  smites  herself,  and. 
says  to  him,  “  Slave  !  if  any  virtue  still 
remains  in  ihee,  carry  to  my  son  this 
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bloody  da^^or  ;  tell  him  to  revenge  his 
nation  ;  let  him  punish  tlie  tyrant ;  he 
has  nothing  more  to  fear  from  me, 
nolliing  more  to  respect ;  he  is  now  at 
full  liberty  to  exert  his  virtue.” 


MADRIGAL,  BY  LODGE. 
There  is  a  tract  of  great  rarity  in  the 
British  Museum,  from  which  Shakspeare 
is  stated  to  have  borrowed  the  plot  of 
“  As  you  like  it,'*  entitled  “  Euphue's 
Golden  Legacy,'*  by  Thomas  Lodge,  a 
poet  ofthe  Elizabethan  age,  who  was  al¬ 
so  the  author  of  a  great  variety  of  valua¬ 
ble  publications  in  prose,  as  w'ell  as 
verse.  Ellis,  in  his  “  Specimens  of 
the  Early  English  Poets,*'  has  given 
three  of  his  poems  from  the  “  Pleasant 
Jlistorie  oj  Glaucus  and  Scilla,"  but 
has  omitted  to  mention  the  following 
madrigal  ;  the  most  beautiful,  perhaps, 
of  all  his  compositions.  The  edition 
from  which  it  is  transcribed  is  believed 
to  be  unique:  — 

Love  in  my  bosom  like  a  bee 
Doth  suck  his  sweete  ; 

Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me, 
Now'  with  his  feete. 

Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  nest, 

His  bed  aniid  my  tender  breast  ; 

My  kisses  are  his  daily  feaste. 

And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest. 

Strike  I  my  lute—he  tunes  the  siring, 
He  music  plays,  if  I  so  sing: 

He  lends  me  every  living  thing. 

Yet,  cruel,  he  my  heart  doth  sting. 

^yhat  if  I  beat  the  wanton  boy 
With  many  a  rod, 

He  will  repay  me  with  annoy. 

Because  a  God.  ' 

Then  sit  thou  safely  on  ray  knee. 

And  let  thy  bowre  my  bosom  be  ; 

O,  Cupid,  so  thou  pity  me, 

I  will  not  w'ish  to  part  from  thee. 


THE  DOMESTIC  HEARTH. 

The  camp  may  have  its  fame,  the  court 
its  glare, 

The  theatre  its  wit,  the  board  its 
mirth  ; 

But  there’s  a  calm,  a  quiet  haven, 
where 

Bliss  flies  for  shelter — the  domestic 
hearth ! 

If  this  be  comfortless,  if  this  be  drear. 

It  need  not  hope  to  find  a  haunt  on 
earth  : — 

Elsewhere  we  may  be  reckless,  gay, 
caress’d  ; 

But  here,  and  only  here,  we  can  be 
blessed  ! 


Oh!  senseless,  soulless,  worse  than 
both,  w'ere  he. 

Who  slighting  all  the  heart  should 
hoard  with  pride, 

Could  waste  his  nights  in  losel  revelry. 

And  leave  his  bosom’s  partner  to 
abide. 

The  anguish  women  feel  who  love,  and 
see 

Themselves  deserted,  and  their  hopes 
destroyed : 

Some  doting  one,  perhaps,  who  hides 
her  tears, 

And  struggles  at  a  smile  when  he 
appears. 

MURDER  PREVENTED. 

At  a  village,  situated  between  Caen 
and  Vire,  on  the  borders  ofthe  district 
called  the  Grove,  there  dwelt  a  peasant 
of  a  surly  untoward  temper,  who  fre¬ 
quently  beat  and  abused  his  wife,  inso¬ 
much  th%t  his  neighbours  were  some¬ 
times  obliged  by  her  cries  to  inter¬ 
pose  in  order  to  prevent  farther  mis¬ 
chief.  He  pretended  to  be  reconciled, 
altered  his  behaviour,  and  on  holidays 
invited  her  to  walk  out  with  him  into 
the  fields  for  pleasure  and  recreation. 
One  summer  evening,  after  a  very  hot 
day,  he  carried  her  to  repose  herself 
on  the  borders  of  a  spring,  in  a  place 
very  shady  and  solitary.  He  pretend¬ 
ed  to  be  very  thirsty.  The  clearness 
of  the  water  tempted  them  to  drink.  He 
laid  himself  down  all  along  upon  his 
belly,  and  swilled  large  draughts  of  it, 
highly  commending  the  sweetness  of 
the  water,  and  urging  his  wife  to  drink. 
She  believes  him,  and  followed  his  ex¬ 
ample.  As  soon  as  he  saw  her  in  that 
posture,  he  threw  himself  upon  her, 
and  plunged  her  head  into  the  water  in 
order  to  drow'ti  her.  She  struggled 
hard  for  her  life,  and  could  not  have 
prevailed  but  for  the  assistance  of  a 
dog  who  used  to  follow  and  was  very 
fond  of  her.  He  immediately  flew  at 
the  husband,  seized  him  by  the  throat, 
made  him  let  go  his  hold,  and  saved  the 
life  of  his  mistress. 


©ativttfv. 


“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of 
other  men’s  stuff.” — Wotton. 

A  drunken  fellow  having  sold  all  his 
goods  to  indulge  in  his  habits  of  intox¬ 
ication  except  his  feather  bed,  at  last 
made  away  with  that  also  ;  when  be¬ 
ing  reproved  for  it  by  some  of  his 
friends,  “  Why,”  said  he,  “  I  am  very 
well,  thank  God,  and  why  should  I  keep 
my  bed.” 


TFIK  MIRROit. 


IJnring  tlie  !agh  price  af  coal-5,  a 
^onihanan  nieelin.o-  hi?  coal-merchanr, 
itjqaired  whether  it  was  a  proper  time 
lo.l^vy  ia  a  stock  ?  The  knight  of  the 
black  diamonds  shook  his  head,  observ¬ 
ing,  “  Coals  are  coals  now.  Sir.”  To 
which  his  customer  replied,  “  I  am 
very  ^lad  to  hear  it,  for  the  last  you 
sent  me  were  all  slates.” 


A  father  chiding  his  son  for  not 
leaving  liis  bed  al.an  earlier  hour,  told 
him  as  an  inducement,  that  a  certain 
man  being  up  botiiiies  found  a  purse  of 
gold.  It  might  be  so,  replied  the  son, 
but  he  that  lost  it  was  up  beforo  him. 


Ignorant  iVlAYOR.— In  the  reign  of 
Charles  1.  a  mayor  of  Norwich  actually 
sent  a  fellow  to  prison,  for  saying  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  born  without 
a  akirt . 


'Frederick •  THE  Great. —  As  the 
Icing  was  passing  in  review  several  re¬ 
giments  near  Potsdam,  he  observed  a 
soldier  who  had  a  large  scar  over  his 
face.— Finding  he  was  a  Frenchman, 
Frederick  addressed  him  in  his  native 
language,  saying,  “  Ih  what  alehouse 
did  you  get  wounded?’’ — The  soldier 
smartly  replied, —  “  In  that  where  your 
majesty  paid  the  reckoning.” 


Charles  the  Second,  in  a  gay  mo¬ 
ment,  asked  Rochester  to  write  his 
Epitaph  ;  which  he  did  immediately, 
as  follows  : 

Here  lies  the^nulton  ealing  King, 
AVhose  word  no  man  relied  on  ; 
Who  never  said  a  foolisli  thing, 

Nor  ever  did  a  wise  one. 

Charles,  who  could  always  relish  a 
j'lke,  on  being  shown  this  ejiitap)), 
v/role  the  following  comiiient'upon  it : 

If  death  could  speak,  the  King  would 

say, 

Tn  justice  to  his  crown, 

His  acts  they  were  the  Ministers, 

His  words  they  were  his  own  ! 


Good  Wishes. — An  American  paper 
thus  addresses  its  readers  on  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  new  year  : — “  We 
tender  our  patrons  the  usual  compli¬ 
ments  of  the  season,  wishing  them 
good  fires  without  smoky  chimneys, 
sleigh  rides  without  overturning,  warm 
3g<grments  without  empty  pockets,  argu¬ 
ments  without  anger,  and  plenty  of 
good  cider,  and  withal  good  memories, 
Twhich  will  enable  them  to  keep  ia  mind 
the  old  adage,  that  “  short  setllemcnts 


(particuiarly  Tvllh  ths  printer)  make 
lop'^  friends.”  An;l  to  the  ladies  we 
wish  more  Chinchilla  than  Leghorn, 
more  flannel  than  calico,  more  plaid 
than  crape,  more  piety  than  {)rudery, 
more  patience  than  petulance,  more 
red  cheeks  than  naked  elbows  ;  and, 
lastly,  a  complete  victory  over  old 
batchelors.” 


Duke  of  BucKiNGiiAM.-^-The  cele¬ 
brated  Duke  of  Buckingham,  one  day 
wlien  he  was  reduced  by  his  ('Xtrava- 
gance  to  considerable  distress  for  want 
of  money,  met  Sir  John  Cole,  the 
most  penurious  man  of  his  age.  A 
conversation  ensued,  in  which  the  Duke 
made  known  his  distress,  and  concluded 
with  his  favourite  phrase,  “  In  the 
name  of  God,  what  must  be  done?” 
“  TJve  as  I  do,”  replied  the  Baronet. 
“  That  I  can  do,”  replied  the  witty 
nobleman,  “  when  all  is  done.” 


In  the  word  absteinious,  the  fivo 
vowels  of  the  alphabet  stand  in  their 
grammatical  order  a  e  i  o  u.  The  word 
facetious  presents  the  same  accidental 
singularity;  and  facetiously  brings  in 
the  y. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tim  Tobykin,  P.  T.  W..  W,  S.  W., 
and  the  author  of  the  articles  on  Me¬ 
dical  Quackery,  are  requested  to  send 
to  our  Office  for  Letters  any  time  after 
Monday  next. 

The  communications  of  Tim  Toby- 
kin,  P.  T.  W.,  J.  H.,  Old  Harry, 
Jerry,  Clodio,  and  H.  P.  in  our  next. 

Antiquarius  and  Jed.  Cleish  as  early 
as  possible. 

hi.  H.,  Fred.  N.  Acteon,  J.  B.,  and 
W.  L — e  have  been  received. 

X.  A’’.  Z.  is  under  consideration. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  packet 
by  Alfred,  and  will  take  care  of  it. 

The  Third  Part  of  the  Mirror,  con¬ 
taining  Twelve  Numbers  and  Twenty- 
four  Engravings,  is  published.  Price  2s. 
And  the  First  Volume  of  the  hlirror  is 
now  completed.  It  contains  nearly  a 
thousand  columns  of  interesting  mat¬ 
ter,  and  Forty  Engravings.  Price 
5rs.  OrL  To  be  Imd  of  all  Booksellers 


and  Ne\ysmen. 


Puhluhed  by  J.  LIMBIRD,  3^5,  Strand, 
(East  end  of  Exeter  'Change)  ',  and  sold  by 
all  dVetesmen  and  Booksellers.— -Printed  by 
DOLBY,  Strand.  . 
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lacjBitrttctton  of  ®orrr  Xftl  (Bvtto* 


Ol’R  Engraving  this  week  presents 
a  faithful  representation  of  the  City  of 
Torre  del  Greco,  after  its  almost  total 
destruction  by  the  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  in  1794.  The  drawing  from 
which  our  Engraving  is  copied,  was 
taken  on  the  spot  eight  days  after  this 
dreadful  event,  which  destroyed  a  fine 
city,  and  rendered  fifteen  thousand 
persons  houseless. 

On  the  I2th  of  June,  1794,  a  violent 
shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  at  Na¬ 
ples,  but  Vesuvius  did  not  exhibit  any 
symptoms  of  an  approaching  eruption 
nntil  the  15th,  when  another  very  pow¬ 
erful  shock  was  felt  at  ten  o’clock  in 
Naples  and  its  environs. 

At  this  instant,  on  the  Eastern  base 
of  the  cone,  at  the  spot  called  La 
Pedamcntina,  VLTid  from  the  midst  of 
ancient  torrents,  a  new  mouth  disgorg¬ 
ed  a  stream  of  liquid  fire.  This  open¬ 
ing  was  2375  feet  in  length,  and  287  in 
breadth.  Scarcely  had  the  stream  of 
laTa  began  to  flow,  before  four  conical 
stills,  each  having  a  small  crater  (the 
third  alone  excepted,  which  had  two 
distant  mouths)  arose  out  of  the  stream 
itself.  From  these  diiTrrent  moutlis 

VeL.  IT 


stones  were  darted  into  the  air  with 
great  noise,  and  in  a  state  so  highly 
ignited,  that  they  resembled  flames  of 
fire  ;  the  explosions  were  so  quickly 
repeated,  that  they  seemed  hut  one, 
and  formed  a  continual  sheet  of  fire  in 
the  air,  which  received  no  other  inter¬ 
ruption  than  what  was  occasioned  by 
the  inferiority  of  force  of  some  of  the 
ejections.  They  sojnefimes  vomited 
substances,  in  a  small  fluid  state, for  they 
expanded  in  the  air  like  a  soft  paste, 
so  that  one  might  imagine  they  were 
either  a  part  of  a  running  lava,  or  mas¬ 
se*  of  old  lava  fused  and  projected. 

“  The  lava  flowed  in  one  body  for 
some  lime,  and  at  intervals  flashes  of 
light  arose  from  the  surface  of  it,  pro¬ 
duced  by  jets  of  hydrogenous  gas, 
which  disengaged  itself  from  the  lava, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  gases 
expand  from  the  surface  of  a  fluid. 

“  Its  first  direction  was  towards  Por- 
lici  atul  Reaina^  so  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Torre  del  Greco  already  bewailed 
the  fate  of  their  neighbours,  and  be¬ 
gan  theirthnnksgivings  to  the  Almighty 
for  their  esrape.  Collected  together  in 
the  rimrch,  they  w'ere  still  singing 
I) 
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hymns  of  joy,  and  expressing  their 
gratitude,  when  a  voice  announced  to 
them  the  fatal  news  of  their  approach¬ 
ing  destiny.  The  stream  of  lava,  on 
tlowingdown  a  declivity  met  in  its  way, 
divided  itself  into  three  branches  ;  one, 
bearing  towards  Samta  Maria  de  Pug- 
liano^  traversed  a  space  of  20G3  feet ; 
another,  directing  its  course  towards 
Resina,  flowed  to  the  distance  of  3181 
feet ;  while  the  remainder  of  the  stream, 
falling  into  the  Valley  of  Malomo, 
flowed  towards  La  Torre. 

“  On  reaching  the  Chapel  of  Bal- 
zano,  it  formed  a  branch  towards  the 
South-east,  which  terminated  in  the 
territory  of  Aridlo  Tirone,  after  hav¬ 
ing  run  the  length  of  1490  feet ;  the  re¬ 
sidue  of  the  lava  pursuing  its  course, 
flowed  upon  Torre,  presenting  a  front 
from  1200  to  1500  feet  in  breadth,  and 
filling  several  deep  ravines. 

“  On  reaching  the  first  houses  of  the 
town,  the  stream  divided  according  to 
the  different  slopes  of  the  streets,  and 
tire  degrees  of  opposition  presented  by 
the  buildings  ;  and  had  not  the  mass 
of  the  stream  suffered  a  diminution 
from  the  different  divergencies  before 
mentioned,  not  a  single  house  would 
have  been  left  standing  in  Torre  del 
Greco. 

“  The  lava,  after  taking  a  serpen¬ 
tine  course  through  the  town,  at  length 
reached  the  sea  shore ;  the  contact 
with  the  water  diminished  the  speed  of 
its  course,  still  the  current  flowed  into 
the  sea  in  a  body  1127  feet  in  breadth, 
and  advanced  into  it  a  distance  of  362 
feet. 

“  Its  entrance  into  the  sea  was  not 
marked  by  any  singular  phenomenon  ; 
-it  began  to  issue  from  the  volcano  at 
10  at  night,  and  reached  the  sea-shore 
by  four  the  next  morning,  continuing  a 
very  slow  progressive  movement  into 
the  sea  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
16th  and  the  following  night. 

“  The  main  stream,  from  the  point 
where  it  issued  from  the  volcano  to 
that  at  which  it  stopped  in  the  sea, 
measured  12,961  feet:  its  breadth  va¬ 
ried.  During  the  eruption  the  convul¬ 
sion  of  the  mountain  was  so  great,  that 
even  the  houses  in  Naples  were  shaken 
by  it. 

“  While  I  was  making  my  observa¬ 
tions  on  this  grand  eruption  at  the  foot 
of  Vesuvius,  its  summit  was  tranquil, 
and  no  phenomena  were  visible  about 
its  crater.  I  passed  the  night  at  sea, 
between  Calastro  and  La  Torre,  to 
have  a  nearer  view  of  this  great  ope¬ 
ration  of  Nature,  and  to  prove  the 


truth  of  the  opinion  generally  received, 
that  great  eruptions  are  accompanied 
by  extraordinary  phenomena  in  the  sea. 

“  A  more  grand  spectacle  there  could 
not  be.  On  one  of  those  serene  and 
brilliant  nights,  known  only  in  the  de¬ 
lightful  climate  of  Naples,  a  majestic 
stream  of  fire,  1483  feet  in  breadth, 
was  seen  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius;  its 
reflected  surface  formed  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  a  broad  and  brilliant  aurora 
borealis,  regularly  spread  and  termi¬ 
nated  at  its  upper  part  by  a  thick  and 
dark  border  of  smoke,  vvhicin  dilating 
itself  in  the  air,  covered  the  disc  of  the 
moon,  the  shining  silvery  light  of 
which  was  enfeebled  and  obscured. 

“  The  sea  again  reflected  the  illu¬ 
mined  sky,  the  surface  of  it  correspond¬ 
ing  with  this  portion  of  the  atmosphere 
as  red  as  fire.  At  the  source  of  this 
river  of  fire,  inflamed  matter  was  in¬ 
cessantly  spouted  out  to  a  prodigious 
elevation,  which,  as  it  diverged  on  all 
sides,  resembled  an  immense  fire-w'ork. 
On  the  sea  shore,  finally,  the  mournful 
spectacle  of  the  conflagration  of  La 
Torre  completed  the  picture.  The  vast 
clouds  of  thick  black  smoke  which  rose 
from  the  town,  the  flames  occasionally 
crowning  the  summit  of  the  houses,  the 
ruins  of  the  buildings,  the  noise  of  the 
falling  palaces  and  houses,  the  rum¬ 
bling  of  the  volcano— these  were  the 
principal  incidents  of  the  horrible  yet 
sublime  scene.  To  these  objects,  so 
powerfully  calculated  to  fix  the  senses, 
was  added  another  which  forcibly 
touches  the  heart ;  this  was  a  doleful 
group  of  15,000  persons  bewailing  the 
destruction  of  their  city  and  property, 
who  had  but  a  moment’s  notice  to  flee 
and  abandon  their  homes  for  ever,  and 
were  reduced  to  become  wanderers, 
and  dependent  on  the  world  for  re¬ 
fuge.” 

Notwithstanding  this  great  calamity, 
the  inhabitants  returned  to  their  deso¬ 
lated  city,  and  began  to  build  even  on 
the  smoking  ruins  of  their  habitations. 
In  the  course  of  a  very  short  time  Torre 
del  Greco  was  rebuilt,  and  as  flourish¬ 
ing  as  ever ;  the  inhabitants  seeming 
as  happy  as  if  no  disaster  had  befallen 
them. 


ADRIAN’S  LINES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. 

Sir — I  have  been  much  amused  by 
the  facetious  letter  of  Jacobus,  in  your 
last  Number,  submitting  “  an  attempt 
at  a  closer  imitation”  of  Adrian’s  cele¬ 
brated  lines  than  that  which  you  did 
me  the  favour  of  inserting  in  your  29th 
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Mirror.  Jacobus  is  obviously  desirous 
of  passing  off  this  “  attempt”  as  his 
own  ;  and  in  this  he  might  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  if  it  had  not  unluckily  happened 
that  the  very  identical  ”  imitation” 
was  written  about  a  century  ago,  by 
one  Alexander  Pope,  a  poetaster  of 
that  day.  I  have  had  the  lines  among 
my  poetical  morceaux  at  least  fifteen 
years,  and,  according  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  I  extracted  them  from 
one  of  Pope's  letters,  where,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  they  are  offered  by  the  writer  as 
a  paraphrase,  rather  than  a  “  close 
imitation.”  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  I 
may,  without  vanity,  oppose  to  them 
in  this  latter  respect  my  humble  ver¬ 
sion,  however  it  may  fall  short  of  the 
other,  as  it  undoubtedly  does  in  poeti¬ 
cal  merit.  To  enable  your  classical 
readers  to  judge  between  Jacobus  and 
myself,  or  rather  between  Pope’s  trans¬ 
lation  and  mine,  on  the  point  of  “  close¬ 
ness,”  I  will,  with  your  permission, 
subjoin  the  original  lines;  and  it  may 
enhance  the  interest  of  the  communica¬ 
tion  if  I  add  two  other  translations, 
French  and  English,  by  two  eminent 
writers.  I  remain  your  obliged, 

June  1st,  1823.  Bardulus. 

Moriens  ad  Animam. 
Aniraula,  vagula,  blandula, 
Hospes,  comesque  corporis  ; 

Quse  nunc  abibis  in  loca, 

Jallidula,  rigida,  nudula. 

Nee,  ut  soles,  dabisjoca? 

French  Translation, 

By  Fontenelle. 

Ma  petite  ame,  ma  migndhne, 

Tu  t'en  vas  done,  ma  fille,  et  Dieu 
scache  on  tu  vas  ; 

Tu  pars  seulette,  niie,  et  trembletante, 
helas  ! 

Que  deviendra  ton  humeiir  folichonne  ? 
Que  deviendront  tant  de  jolis  6bats  ? 

English  Translation,  by  Prior. 
Poor  little,  pretty,  flutt’ring  thing. 
Must  we  no  longer  live  together? 
Afid  dost  thou  prune  thy  trembling  wing. 
To  take  thy  flight,  thou  know’st  not 
whither  ? 

Thy  hum’rous  vein,  thy  pleasing  folly, 
Lies  all  neglected,  all  forgot ; 

And  pensive,  wav’ring,  melancholy. 
Thou  dreacl’st  and  hop’st  thou  kno vv’st 
not  what. 


DEFENCE  OF  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. 

Sir, — I  cannot,  as  a  benefited  ar¬ 
tist,  endure  silently  the  scurrilous  re¬ 
proaches  which  get  into  print  about 


this  season  of  the  year— on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  “  The  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts.” 

That  truly  valuable  Institution  needs 
not  better  evidence  of  its  merits  than 
its  present  improved  and  very  flourish¬ 
ing  growth  during  the  comparatively 
short  period  since  its  establishment. — 
Still  the  many-headed  Chimera,  Dis¬ 
content,  which  invades  order  in  gene¬ 
ral,  under  the  vain  delusion  of  the 
love  of  it,  is  continually  grumbling, 
as  every  one  must  know  who  reads  the 
critical  remarks  of  the  day. 

To  bring  such  skirmishers  into  the 
open  field,  and  convince  them  of  their 
errors,  is  at  least  worthy  an  endeavour 
— I  need  not  quote  any  particular  cora- 
plainer  in  what  I  shall  advance  ;  suffice 
it  that  I  say,  enough  is  before  the 
world  to  call  for  remonstrance. 

It  appears  by  the  history  of  the  first 
formation  of  the  Royal  Academy,  that 
the  very  best  artists  then  in  the  king¬ 
dom  were  appointed  to  forma  body  for 
the  encouragement  and  promotion  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  Thus  constituted, it  has 
proceeded  on  a  solid  and  regular  plan 
to  promote  to  its  growth,  strength,  and 
consequent  success.  Now,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  notice  the  variety  of  opinions, 
views,  and  degrees  of  mental  or  tutored 
capacities,  which  must  be  found  in  the 
forty  or  fifty  artists,  who  collectively 
form  the  Royal  Academy ;  but  it  is 
enough  for  my  purpose  that  they  have 
on  almost  every  occasion  continued  to 
make  good  the  loss  of  a  member,  by 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  artists 
then  on  the  Associate  List,  under  due 
consideration,  and  agreeably  with  the 
terms  of  their  very  judicious  laws  on 
the  subject  of  election. 

The  exceptions  (if  any)  to  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  their  choice  of  a  new  R.A.  or 
Associate,  cannot  be  admitted  to  have 
been  to  the  detriment  of  the  establish¬ 
ment.  Is  the  Royal  Academy,  then,  to 
“  bow  and  cringe  at  the  footstool”  of  a 
“  solitary  accuser,''  even  were  his 
string  of  “  obsolete  queries  and  accu¬ 
sations"  applicable  to  its  conduct  ?  It 
has  been  said,  that  a  madman  thinks 
every  body  mad  but  himself;  and  if 
such  heinous  charges  as  I  have  lately 
read  against  the  conduct  of  the  R.  A., 
were  to  be  made  by  one  person  against 
another,  it  might  be  difficult  to  decide 
which  of  the  two  were  mad  ; — but  forty 
to  one  is  too  great  odds  to  leave  a 
doubt  of  the  triumph  of  the  Royal 
Academy  against  its  accuser. 

As  for  the  egotistical  cabal  about 
appropriate  acceptances,  and  situations 
of  pictures  in  the  Exhibition,  1  shall 
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only  say  that  I  have  nearly  forty  years 
experience  on  iny  side,  in  each  of  which 
I  have  humbly  otfered  something  which 
has  found  a  pla;e — most  likely  better 
adapted  to  its  value  than  I  should  my¬ 
self  have  hung  it ;  but,  when  it  has  been 
quite  evident  to  me  that  my  endeavours 
have  been  very  improperly  placed, 
(which  in  the  arrangement  of  such  a 
miscellaneous  quantity  of  works  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes  within  the  denomination 
of  art  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  entirely 
guarded  against),  it  is  only  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  grateful  duty  in  me  to 
assure  all  those  who  may  have  imbibed 
prejudice  against  the  committee, through 
the  medium  of  the  press  or  otherwise, 
that,  in  three  different  instances,  I  have 
stated  such  circumstance  by  letter,  and 
have  received  the  most  liberal  answers, 
and  all  possible  remedy  to  the  subject  of 
my  complaint;  happening  in  two  in¬ 
stances  from  R.  A.,  with  whom  I  never 
before  or  since  have  exchanged  a  word, 
and  whom  I  only  knew  by  their  public 
merit.  These  several  repetitions  of  li¬ 
berality  from  three  different  members, 
on  three  distinctly  separate  occasions, 
must  surely  stand  for  strong  evidence  of 
the  systematic  determination  of  the 
R.  A.  to  conduct  its  business  in  the 
best  and  fairest  manner  possible  ;  and 
I  doubt  not  but  that  it  is  their  consci¬ 
ousness  of  this  which  holds  them  aloof 
above  the  buz  of  the  discontented  ;  still 
I  cannot  suppose  that  they  will  take 
offence  at  my  voluntary  declarations, 
regarding  their  justice  to  me,  nor  do  I 
doubt  (with  regard  to  the  compiainers) 
but  that  they^  will  “  still  maintain  their 
own  opinions.”  Yet  i  like  that  proverb 
which  directs  one  to  speak  well  of  the 
bridge  which  we  pass  safely  over  /” 
and  as  I  have  taken  up  my  pen  for  the 
satisfaction  of  my  own  mind,  it  is -ray 
hope  that  it  will  increase  the  satisfaction 
of  all  who  prefer  hearing  evidence  on 
both  sides  of  a  question,  and  lead  them 
from  thence  to  draw  fair  conclusions. 

Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

A  Constant  Exhibitor^  from  the  year 
1785  to  the  present  year  inclusive. 


REQUISITES  TO  ATTAIN  NOTO¬ 
RIETY  IN  FASHIONABLE  LIFE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. 

“  From  mine  own  apartment,” 
May,  1823. 

Mr.  Editor — Some  two  or  three 
seasons  past  I  used  to  sport  my  Stultz 
coats,  my  Brutus  cropped  pate,  and  my 
exquisite  tyes  to  some  advantage,  for 
I  was  then  what  might  be  truly  termed 
a  very  gay  man.  Scarcely  a  ball,  con¬ 


cert,  dinner,  card-party,  or  rout,  of  any 
note,  where  I  was  not  to  be  seen  and 
even  admired.  B'or  being  given  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  I  was  not  altogether 
“  one  of  Nature’s  roughest  moulds.” 
and  it  being  my  pride  to  set  myself  off 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  you  may 
imagine  that  such  a  being  was  rather 
in  request — especially  when  I  inform 
you,  that  I  went  by  the  name  of  the 
“  Useful  Man.”  Now  this  title  ex¬ 
tended  itself  into  a  variety  of  degrees  : 
at  one  time  I  was  called  the  agreeable 
fellow  i  at  another,  the  handy  man,  the 
entertaining  man,  the  civil  man,  the 
genteel  man,  the  musical  man,  and  “  all 
that  sort  o’thing.”  And  so  you  may 
naturally  conclude,  that  what  with  one 
lady’s  ball,  another’s  concert^  and  a 
third’s  dinner  parly,  I  was  pretty  well 
employed.  In  short,  to  sum  up  the 
whole,  in  the  cant  phraseology  of  the 
day,  I  had  a  regular  benefit.  But  alas ! 
tempora  mutantur^  and  so  am  I,  fate 
has  doomed  me  to  turn  over  a  new'  leaf. 
My  coats  are  now  seedy,  my  boots 
have  lost  their  ebony  tint,  my  tyes  are 
regular  Gothish,  and,  in  short,  I’m 
quite  down  and  dwindled  to  the  short¬ 
est  span.  However,  as  I  still  retain  a 
spark  of  feeling  for  my  successors, 
and  would  still  render  some  service  to 
them,  perhaps^as  the  gay  season  has 
now  commenced,  the  subjoined  hints 
may  prove  useful,  if  not  entertaining, 
to  some  of  your  youthful  readers,  w'ho 
may  be  aspiring  to  the  acmg  of  Corin- 
thianism  in  fashionable  life.  I  leave 
them  entirely  to  yourself ;  but  should 
you  consider  them  worthy  insertion  in 
your  entertaining  publication,  you  will 
oblige  your  constant  patron, 

“  Jerry.” 

REQUISITES  TO  ATTAIN  NOTORIETY  IN 

THE  FASHIONABLE  WORLD  ;  OR,  HOW¬ 
TO  BE  OUT  EVERY  EVENING  IN  THE 

WEEK. 

1 .  It  is  indispensably  requisite  that 
you  should  dress  uncommonly  genteel. 
To  effect  which,  you  must  patronise 
Stultz  coats,  Nugee  trowsers,  &c.  An- 
dr6  hats,  Hoby  boots,  tye,  wonderful 
hot-pressed  cloths,  and  sport  4s.  kid. 

2.  Contrive  in  the  full  season  and 
on  fine  days  to  borrow  your  father’s 
or  uncle’s  horse  or  tilbury ;  and  should 
either  prove  tippee,  be  sure  you  swear 
it  is  your  own.  With  such  an  appen¬ 
dage,  you’ll  have  fine  opportunities  of 
shewing  your  skill  and  proving  your 
style.— N.B.  Always  slap  along  at  a 
desperate  rate  through  the  streets ; 
never  mind  the  old  ladies  and  fogys  at 
the  turnings-— to  create  attraction  is 
your  aim. 
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3.  Never  be  seen  in  Bond-street  be¬ 
fore  half-past  four  or  five  at  the  soon¬ 
est.  and  then  generally  contrive  to  be 
going  southward  ;  in  which  case,  should 
you  chance  to  meet  fellows  rather 
more  JashionabLe  yourself,  swear 
you  are  going  to  Stultz’s,  Ebers’s, 
Mother  Grange’s,  or  Tatlersall’s. 
These  cognomina  sound  well ;  there’s 
taste  in  every  sense,  and  they  form 
good  excuses.  If  you  are  met  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  James’s,  “  just 
come  from  Boodle’s,  White’s,  or  the 
Albion.”  This  is  coming  strong  over 
your  Co.’s. 

4.  Make  yourself  perfect  master  of 
all  the  leading  novels  and  romances  of 
the  day  ;  especially  remember  the  love 
and  scandalous  parts,  as  they  are  sure 
to  be  useful  to  you  at  parties.  Get 
up  ten  or  a  dozen  knowing  sayings, 
which  you  may  retail  with  infinite  hu¬ 
mour  on  various  occasions.  Spell  all 
the  leading  journals  of  the  day,  glean 
the  chit-chat  for  the  old  ladies’  sake, 
and  the  Bow-street  reports  from  the 
Morning  Herald  for  the  yokels’  sake 
— very  entertaining  and  slangish  me¬ 
mento.  Hum  some  fashionable  air  as 
you  drawl  along  the  streets,  and 
twist  your  whip  or  ground-ash  about  to 
keep  flies  oft’;  and  be  sure  to  wear 
long  Brummagems,  Anglice  spurs  ;  ne¬ 
ver  mind  want  of  horse. 

5.  Get  some  very  good-looking  fa¬ 
shionable  man  (a  mustachio’d  military 
cut,  if  possible),  to  take  you  to  some 
crack  musical  parly,  where,  if  nature 
has  befriended  you  with  a  voice,  or 
you  can  play  the  flute  or  violoncello, 
and  you  chance  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  shewing  off  your  talent,  you  may 
consider  yourself  as  having  obtained  a 
special  retainer  in  the  family.  This, 
of  course,  will  lead  your  way  to  Lady 
So-and-So’s  quadrille,  or  Sir  G.  This- 
and-That’s  concert.  Great  people  don’t 
like  paying  their  ten  or  fifteen  gui¬ 
neas  when  they  can  get  tools  gratis 
for  nothing,  as  a  certain  witty  Baronet 
said. 

p.  Make  it  a  rule  to  drop  a  neatly 
printed  card  the  next  day  or  so  at 
every  house  where  you  have  made  your 
first  appearance  the  preceding  night. 
You  can  easily  contrive  to  call  when 
the  family  is  out,  as  then  you  save  be¬ 
ing  quizzed  by  the  ladies.  Mind  to 
accept  all  new  invites  to  “  Atllome’s,” 
as  they  generally  lead  to  regular  blow' 
outs. 

7.  Always  go  half  an  hour  or  later 
after  the  appointed  time  to  a  dinner 
party ;  and  above  all  things,  be  parti¬ 
cularly  polite  to  the  old  ladies,  as  they 


are  sure  to  recommend  their  lovely 
grand-daughters  or  nieces  to  notice 
your  gentility.  At  dinner  time,  take 
care  to  sit,  if  possible,  in  the  middle, 
near  some  pretty  girl  or  old  bene,  by 
way  of  contrast.  The  centre  of  the 
table  is  the  grand  post  of  distinction, 
as  you  will  be  sure  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  shewing  off  your  skill  in 
dexterous  and  neat  carving  of  the 
masqued  dishes.  Take  care  to  relate 
some  marvellous  story  or  so,  which  pass 
oft’  for  facts.  This  is  very  entertain¬ 
ing,  tends  to  dissipate  ennui  during 
the  remove ;  and  if  any  of  the  old 
Gents  look  at  you,  instantly  propose  a 
glass  of  the  generous  fluid. 

8.  Shew  yourself  at  a  very  late  time 
o’  day  at  all  those  quadrille  or  music 
parties  where  you  are  not  particularly 
well  known.  Always  tell  the  Jarvey 
to  drive  smartly  up  to  the  door,  to  give 
a  tremendous  rap,  and,  above  all  things, 
to  let  the  steps  softly  down.  Have 
your  name  regularly  shouted,  and  enter 
the  room  in  a  sort  of  cinque-pace  step  ; 
when  having  made  your  salutation, 
pull  your  gills  and  porcupine  your 
hair.  All  these  seeming  minutiae  are 
of  very  great  importance  ;  they  create 
observation  and  inquiry. 

9.  Be  sure  you  contrive,  if  you  think 
there’s  a  chance  of  your  being  intro¬ 
duced  to  an  ugly  partner,  to  give  the 
lady  the  slip  who  is  kindly  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  squeeze  you  through  the  crowd 
to  her,  for  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  you  should  be  shewn  olf  to  the 
greatest  advantage  in  your  first  quad¬ 
rille.  Always  have  the  girl  handed  out 
first ;  see  her  paces,  as  it  is  termed, 
before  you  handle  your  legs  and  dust 
your  shoes.  Contrive  to  break  all 
fans,  especially  if  they  are  expensive  ; 
you’ll  only  be  called  naughty.  Should 
your  partner  prove  sentimental,  shew 
off  your  extensive  novel  and  romance 
reading;  and  if  she  questions  or  puz¬ 
zles  you  as  to  your  opinion  respecting 
any  work  which  you  have  not  read,  you 
can  retort  by  asking  her  if  she  has  seen 
the  last  work  of  Sir  Charles  Quarto’s 
or  Lady  Follyo’s,  called  Coke  Little¬ 
ton,  or  Vesey  and  Beames.  These  are 
regular  posers,  and  put  your  would-be 
blue-stocking  partner  to  the  nc  plus. 
Talk  very  loud,  and  what  is  called  b'g; 
interlard  your  sentences  with  a  good 
deal  of  “  Yor,  yor — Oh,  yes,”  and  all 
that  sort  of  humbug,  Ci  la  Jones. 

10.  If  you  are  ever  doomed  to  be 
dancing  the  last  quadrille  before  sup¬ 
per,  when  of  course  politesse  would  in¬ 
duce  you  to  gallant  your  fair  friend  to 
the  feast  below,  and  she  should  unfot> 
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tunately  not  happen  to  prove  in  your 
estimation  an  “  uncommon  nice  girl,” 
you  can  easily  contrive  to  lose  her  in 
the  01  •ifoXXoit  especially  if  she  hap¬ 
pens  to  meet  any  old  dowager  as  you 
are  handing  her  down  ;  then  leave  her 
with  them,  under  pretence  of  procuring 
her  some  refreshment ;  but  don’t  he 
green  ;  sneak  off  to  some  snug  corner 
where  you  may  peg  away  at  fowl  and 
lobster  sallad,  unseen,  unheard,  “  give 
me  the  viands,”  as  Falstaflf  says. 

11.  Having  made  an  excellent  sup¬ 
per,  you  can  then  satisfactorily  take 
your  departure:  never  mind  6o«soirc- 
ing^  leaving  interesting  partners, 
squeezing  hands,  charming  women, 
good  music,  &c.  &c. ;  and  if  your  shab¬ 
by  hat  happens  to  be  up  stairs,  ii'im- 
porte  take  some  good  Andre — the  first 
unpowdered  one  that  comes  to  hand 
c'^est  egaly  do  a  bit  of  impudence  ;  such 
robberies  are  mere  bagatelles  now  a- 
days  :  cloaks,  galoshes,  all  the  same. 

12  and  last.  Make  it  a  rule  to  sport 
an  impudent  face  on  all  occasions ; 
never  pay  your  bills ;  never  refuse  a 
good  thing,  especially  when  it  will  cost 
nothing ;  smoke  segars ;  be  sure  to 
get  Bacchi  plenus,  alias  powerfully  re¬ 
freshed  once  or  twice  a-week  ;  be  here 
and  be  there;  cut  all  Goths  and  Van¬ 
dals  ;  pass  yourself  off  as  a  great  man, 
and  ten  to  one  but  within  twelvemonths 
some  foolish  girl  will  be  induced  to 
take  compassion  on  you.  Et  sic  tran¬ 
sit  gloria  mundi.* 

ON  THE  MONTH  OF  JUNE. 

{For  tke  Mirror.) 

June  is  the  sixth  month  of  the  year, 
during  which  the  sun  enters  the  sign  of 
Cancer.  The  word  comes  from  the 
Uatin  Junius.  Some  suppose  it  is  de¬ 
rived  from  djunioribus,  this  being  for 
young  people,  as  the  month  of  May  was 
for  old  ones.  In  this  month  is  the  sum¬ 
mer  solstice— -and  the  poet  says  : — 

Now  genial  suns  and  gentle  breezes 
reign. 

And  summer’s  fairest  splendours  deck 
the  plain  ; 

Exulting  Flora  views  her  new-born 
rose, 

And  all  the  ground  with  short-livM 
beauty  glows.” 

Dr.  Aikin,  in  his  Calendar  of  Nature, 
says,  “The  trees  are  in  their  fullest 
dress,  and  a  profusion  of  the  gayest 
flowers  is  every  where  scattered  around. 


*  This  is  a  good-humoured  satire  on 
fashionable  life,  of  which  it  presents 
too  true  a  picture,—Eu. 


which  put  on  all  their  beauty  just  be¬ 
fore  they  are  cut  down  by  the  scythe, 
or  withered  by  the  heat.  Our  hedges 
are  now  beginning  to  be  in  their  high¬ 
est  beauty  and  fragrance.  The  place  of 
the  hawthorn  is  supplied  by  the  flowers 
of  the  kiss  or  dog-rose^  the  different 
hues  of  which,  from  a  light  blush  to  a 
deep  crimson,  form  a  most  elegant  va¬ 
riety  of  colour.  The  bitter  sweet  night¬ 
shade^  with  its  fine  purple  petals,  and 
bright  orange  stamina,  merits  the  se¬ 
cond  rank  in  beauty  to  the  rose.  The 
woodbine  or  honeysuckle  is  unequalled 
in  fragrance,  and  as  an  ornamental 
plant,  almost  rivals  the  nightshade, 
while  the  graceful  climbing  of  the 
white  briony  and  tufted  vetch  connect 
by  light  festoons  the  other  vegetable 
beauties  that  grace  peculiarly  the 
hedges  of  this  country.  The  increasing 
warmth  of  the  year  calls  forth  fresh 
species  of  insects.  Of  those  which  ap¬ 
pear  during  this  month,  the  chief  are 
the  grasshopper  ;  brass  or  green  bee¬ 
tle  ;  various  kinds  of  flies  ;  ephemera, 
or  angler’s  May-fly  ;  cicada  spuraaria  ; 
cuckoo-spit  insect,  or  frog-hopper ; 
stag-horn  beetle,  one  of  the  largest  of 
this  class  ;  and  the  formidable  gad-fly, 
a  single  one  of  which  strikes  terror  into 
the  largest  herd  of  cattle,  for  it  is  in 
the  skin  of  the  back  of  these  animals 
that  the  insect  deposits  its  eggs.  About 
this  time  also  birds  cease  their  note.” 
“The  groves,  the  fields,  the  meadows, 
now  no  more 

With  melody  resound.  ’Tis  silence 
all. 

As  if  the  lovely  songsters,  overwhelm’d 
By  bounteous  Nature’s  plenty,  lay  in- 
tranc’d 

In  drowsy  lethargy.” 

This  season  is  properly  called  Mid¬ 
summer,  though  indeed  the  greatest 
heats  are  not  yet  arrived,  and  there  is 
more  warm  weather  after  it  than  be¬ 
fore.  And  Dryden  says, 

“  Mark  well  the  flow’ring  almonds  in 
the  wood ; 

The  glebe  will  answer  to  the  sylvan 
reign  ; 

Great  heats  will  follow,  and  large  crops 
of  grain.” 

_ _ P.  T.  W. 

HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF 
BEDS. 

{Fo^'  the  Mirror.) 

In  the  first  ages  of  mankind,  it  was 
the  universal  practice  to  sleep  upon 
the  skins  of  beasts.  This  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
and  also  among  the  Celtic  nations  and 
ancient  Britons.  This  custom  prevailed 
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till  modern  times  among  the.  rommon 
I'Pople  in  some  parts  of  Germany. 
These  skins,  some  of  which  were  worn 
in  the  day,  were  spread  at  night  on  the 
floors  of  their  apartments.  In  process 
of  time,  the  skins  were  changed  for 
loose  rushes  and  heather.and  afterwards 
for  straw.  Pliny  says,  that  the  beds  of 
the  Roman  gentry  were  generally  filled 
wilh  feathers,  and  those  of  the  inns 
with  the  soft  down  of  reeds.  Straw 
was  used,  even  in  the  royal  chambers 
of  England,  so  late  as  the  close  of  the 
13th  century.  Beds,  filled  with  chaff, 
heath,  or  straw,  are  used  by  the  com¬ 
mon  people  in  many  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  also  in  France 
and  Italy  at  this  day.  Beds  W'ere  for 
a  long  time  laid  upon  the  ground, 
till  at  length  the  custom  of  raising  them 
on  feet  and  pedestals,  w  Inch  anciently 
j>revailed  in  the  East,  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Italy,  was  adopted  in  Britain. 
'J’he  ancient  Romans  had  various  kinds 
of  beds  for  repose  ;  as  their  lectus  cu- 
bicularis,  or  chamber  beds,  whereon 
they  slept ;  their  iubic  bed,  or  lectus 
discubitorius,  whereon  they  cat  (for 
they  always  ate  lying,  or  in  a  recum¬ 
bent  posture),  there  being  usually  three 
persons  to  one  bed,  whereof  the  middle 
lace  was  accounted  the  most  honoura- 
le,  as  well  as  the  middle  bed.  These 
beds  w’ere  unknown  before  the  second 
Punic  war :  the  Romans,  till  then,  sat 
down  to  eat  on  plain  wooden  benches, 
in  imitation  of  the  heroes  of  Homer; 
or,  as  Varro  expresses  it,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Cre¬ 
tans.  An  innovation  in  this  practice  is 
ascribed  to  Scipio  Africanus,  who 
brought  from  Carthage  some  of  those 
little  beds  called  “  Punicani,’’  or  “  Ar- 
chaia,”  which  were  of  wood,  very  low, 
stuffed  only  with  hay  or  straw,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  the  skins  of  sheep  or  goats. 
'J'hese  beds,  in  respect  of  delicacy,  dif¬ 
fered  little  from  the  wooden  benches  ; 
but,  when  the  custom  of  bathing  pre¬ 
vailed,  the  practice  of  resting  them¬ 
selves  more  commodiously  by  lying 
along  than  by  setting  down,  was  adopt- 
(‘d.  As  for  the  ladies,  it  did  not  seem 
at  first  consistent  with  their  modesty  to 
adopt  the  mode  of  lying  ;  accordingly 
they  kept  to  the  old  custom  all  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth  ;  but,  from  the 
first  Ctesars,  they  ate  on  their  beds.  As 
to  the  youth,  who  did  not  yet  put  on  the 
tofja  virilis,  they  were  long  kept  to  the 
ancient  discipline.  When  they  were 
admitted  to  table,  they  only  sat  on  the. 
edge  ofthebedsof  their  nearest  rela¬ 
tions.  Never,  says  Suetonius,  did  the 
young  Cmsars,  Caius  and  I.ucius,  eat  at 
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the  table  of  Augustus;  but  they  were 
set  “  in  imo  loco,”  or,  as  Tacitus  ex¬ 
presses  it,  “  ad  lecti  fulcra.”  From 
the  greatest  simplicity,  the  Romans  by 
degrees  carried  their  dining  beds  to  the 
most  surprising  magnificence.  Pliny 
assures  us,  it  was  no  new  thing  to  see 
them  crowded  with  plates  of  silver, 
adorned  with  the  softest  mats,  and 
the  richest  counterpanes.  Sampridius, 
speaking  of  Ileliogabalus,  says,  that  he 
had  beds  of  solid  silver;  and  Pompey, 
on  his  third  triumph,  introduced  beds  of 
gold.  They  had  also  their  lectus  lucu- 
bratorius,  on  which  they  studied  ;  and 
a  lectus  funehus,  or  emortualis,  on 
which  the  dead  were  carried  totlie  pile. 
In  modern  days  beds  are  articles  of 
great  luxury  and  expense  :  and  the  sum 
required  in  former  times  to  furnish  a 
decent  house,  will  now  scarcely  suffice 
to  procure  a  bed.  At  an  inn  in  the 
town  of  Ware  was  formerly  a  remarka¬ 
ble  bed,  twelve  feet  square,  called  the 
Great  Bed  of  Ware;  it  is  said  to  he  of 
remote  antiquity,  but  its  origin  is  not 
mentioned  in  history.  P.  T.  W. 


THE  TYROLESE. 

The  bravery  and  patriotism  of  the 
Tyrolese,  have  ever  been  proverbial  ; 
and  never  did  they  display  these  dis¬ 
tinguishing  qualities  more  than  during 
the  invasion  of  Austria  in  1809,  by 
Bonaparte.  In  the  month  of  August 
of  that  year,  Lefebre  with  a  large 
army  entered  the  Tryol,  when  tlie 
following  striking  scene  took  place.  It 
is  related  by  a  Saxon  Major  who  es¬ 
caped  the  destruction  which  overwhelm¬ 
ed  so  many  of  his  comrades. 

“  We  had  penetrated  to  Inspruck 
without  great  resistance  ;  and  although 
much  was  every  where  talked  of  ^bout 
the  Tyrolese,  stationed  on  and  round 
the  Brenner,  yet  we  gave  little  credit 
to  it,  thinking  the  rebels  had  been  dis¬ 
persed  by  a  short  cannonade  :  and  we 
W’ere  already  considering  ourselves  as 
conquerors.  Our  entrance  into  the 
passes  of  the  Brenner  was  only  oppos¬ 
ed  by  a  small  corps,  which  continued 
falling  back,  after  a  smart  resistance. 
Among  others,  I  perceived  a  man,  full 
80  years  old,  posted  against  the  side 
of  a  rock,  and  sending  death  amongst 
our  ranks  with  every  shot.  Upon  the 
Bavarians  descending  from  behind  to 
make  him  prisoner,  he  shouted  aloud, 
hurrah !  killed  the  first  man,  seized 
the  second  by  the  collar,  and  with  the 
ejaculation,  in  the  name  of  God! 
precipitated  himself  with  him  into  the 
abyss  below. 

”  Marching  onwards,  we  heard  rc- 
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«ound  from  the  summit  of  a  high  rock  ; 
‘  Stephen  I  shall  I  chop  it  off  yet  ?’  to 
which  a  loud  *  No'  replied  from  the 
opposite  side.  This  was  reported  to 
the  Duke  of  Dantzic,  who,  notwith¬ 
standing,  ordered  us  to  advance ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  prudently  with¬ 
drew  from  the  centre  to  the  rear.  The 
van,  consisting  of  4000  Bavarians, 
had  just  clambered  up  a  deep  ravine, 
when  we  again  heard  halloo’d  over 
our  heads :  In  the  name  of  the  most 
holy  Trinity !  Our  terror  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  reply  that  immediately 
followed : — In  the  name  of  the  most 
holy  Ti'inity !  Cut  all  loose  above  ! 
Ere  a  minute  had  elapsed  were  thou¬ 
sands  of  ray  comrades  in  arms  crushed, 
buried,  and  overwhelmed,  by  an  in¬ 
credible  heap  of  broken  rocks,  stones 
and  trees,  hurled  down  upon  us  from 
the  top  of  the  mountains.  All  of  us 
were  petrified.  Every  one  fled  as  he 
could ;  but  at  that  moment  a  shower 
of  balls  from  the  Tyrolese,  who  now 
rushed  from  the  surrounding  mountains, 
in  immense  numbers,  and  among  them 
boys  and  girls  of  ten  and  twelve  years 
of  age,  killed  or  wounded  a  great 
many  of  us.  It  was  not  till  we  had 
left  these  fatal  mountains  six  leagues 
behind  us,  that  we  were  re-assembled 
by  the  Duke,  and  formed  into  six 
columns.  Soon  after  appeared  the 
Tyrolese,  headed  by  Hofer  the  inn¬ 
keeper.  After  a  short  address  from 
their  chief,  they  gave  a  general  fire, 
flung  their  rifles  aside,  and  rushed 
upon  our  bayonets  with  only  their 
clenched  fists.  Nothing  could  with¬ 
stand  their  impetuosity.  They  darted 
at  our  feet,  pushed  us  down,  pulled  us 
do wn,^  strangled  us,  wrenched  the  arras 
from  our  hands ;  and,  like  enraged 
lions,  killed  all— French,  Bavarians, 
and  Saxons,  that  did  not  cry  for  quar¬ 
ter  !  By  doing  so,  I,  with  300  men, 
was  spared,  and  set  at  liberty. 

When  all  lay  dead  around,  and  the 
victory  was  completed,  the  Tyrolese, 
as  if  moved  by  one  simultaneous  im¬ 
pulse,  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  pour¬ 
ed  forth  the  thanks  of  their  hearts  to 
Heaven,  in  the  open  air — a  scene  so 
awful,  so  solemn,  that  it  will  never 
fade  from  my  remembrance.  I  could 
not  but  join  in  their  devotion,  and  ne¬ 
ver  in  ray  life,  I  suppose,  did  I  pray 
more  fervently.” 


IRISH  STATUARY  EXTRA¬ 
ORDINARY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. 
Sir,-— The  subjoined  is  a  genuine 
copy  of  a  letter,  presented  to  the  Com¬ 


mittee  appointed  by  the  Dublin  Society 
for  erecting  a  Bust  of  the  late  Mr.  Kir- 
wan,  the  naturalist,  who  had  been  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Society.  Should  5'ou  deem 
it  worthy  admission  into  your  publi¬ 
cation,  you  are  welcome  to  it  from  your 
friend.  Old  Harry. 

“  To  the  Committee 

Appointed  to  see  Mr.  Kirwaus 
Bust  dun  by  the  Dublin  Library  Society. 
1821.  ^ 

Plase  your  Honors,  I  see  no  adver- 
lisment  in  the  Freemans  journal  air 
yesterday  as  I  get  it  evry  Mornin  and 
pay  saxpence  per  week  for  the  readin  it, 
settin  forth  “  That  all  statuaries  should 
send  in  their  proposials  for  dooing  a 
Bust  of  one  Mr.  Kirwan  that  died  lately 
it  seems  in  this  Toun.  Now  there’s  near 
a  man  in  Dublin  that  could  doo  it  chnper 
nor  neiter  than  myself — And  why,  be- 
kase  i  ave  a  Boy  That’s  al  most  a  man 
and  out  of  his  Time  is  name  his  tim 
-  Slattery  and  can  work  nigh  as  well  as 
myself  to  help  me  with  and  if  Your 
Honours  wants  to  see  Any  of  my  work 
Yule  go  any  day  to  Jameses  Church 
yard,  jule  see  there’s  a  Head  Stone 
leatly  put  up  over  one  mr.  banks,  with 
death  on  one  side  and  Time  with  is  Our 
glass  and  sithe  in  the  other.  I  did 
Death  and  tim  did  lime — and  i  defie 
any  man  in  Dublin  to  doo  them  better, 
i  ave  as  nise  a  Block  of  Black  Stone, 
the  same  as  Mr.  Smith  did  them  Chir- 
rupses  and  Syrupses  Heads  with  upon 
the  outside  within  the  Castle  capel  where 
i  worked  mysel  and  tim  for  3  muast 
An  where  id  be  yet  if  it  wassent  that  i 
was  beliyd.  Bad  luck  attend  them  Same 
that  dun  it  to  Mr.  jonstone,  buts’  its  no 
matter  il  be  up  to  them  yet,  and  as  i 
think  tim  and  i  cood  have  dun  it  any 
How  in  a  week  say  \l.  10s.  Od.  for 
myself-— and  a  Ginnee  for  lira.  T'hat’s 
as  chape  as  2.  12.  8.  and  say  too 
more  for  the  Block  (which  is  as  cheap 
as  Bog  water)  that  wood  make  it  in  all 
4.  8.  3.  which  is  chape  enuff  in  all  con- 
shinse— ‘if  your  honores  approve  of  the 
proposial  plase  to  send  to  me  to  No.  23, 
Palricke  clothes  (Patrick's  Close)  a  pair 
back,  and  if  i  and  tim  bees  out  Misse.s 
Casee  a  very  dasent  woman  that  myself 
and  tim  diets  with  will  take  any  mes¬ 
suage  for  your  honours  humble  sarvant 
To  commend 

James  Meary. 

N  Bene — If  any  other  offers  to  doo 
the  Gob  chaper  may  be  sura  thing  else 
mite  lie  in  your  honours  way  I  woold 
be  glad  to  make  a  Head  Stone  or  a 
Tome  Stone  for  any  of  your  honors— •” 
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Few  continental  cities  are  so  little 
known  as  Madrid ;  this  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  from  its  not  being  a  place 
of  much  commerce,  which  is  the  chief 
cause  of  national  intercourse.  Consi¬ 
derable  interest,  however,  now  attaches 
to  this  capital,  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  at  this  time  occupied  by  an 
enemy.  The  Due  d’Angouleme  and  the 
French  army  having  entered  Madrid  on 
the  24th  ult.  there  his  head-quarters 
are  at  present  fixed. 

Madrid,  though  long  an  obscure  town 
belonging  to  the  Archbishops  of  Toledo, 
and  though  built  in  a  sterile  spot, 
has  become  one  of  the  finest  cities  in 
Europe.  The  streets  are  straight,  wide, 
clean,  and  well  paved.  The  largest 
streets  are  those  of  Alcala,  Atocha,  and 
Toledo.  There  are  also  several  squares, 
which,  however,  are  not  very  regularly 
built ;  the  largest  is  the  Plaza  Mayor, 
and  is  1536  feet  in  circuit ;  the  houses, 
of  which  there  are  136,  are  of  five  sto¬ 
ries,  ornamented  with  balconies,  the 
first  of  which;  supported  by  pillars, 
form  a  piazza,  where  the  inhabitants 
may  walk  under  cover.  In  the  middle 
of  tlie  square  a  market  is  kept,  which 
renders  the  Plaza  Mayor  much  like  our 
Covent-garden.  The  houses  are  gene¬ 
rally  built  of  brick,  and  in  almost  every 
square  and  street  there  is  a  fountain. 

The  palace  stands  detached  from  an 
eminence,  without  a  terrace,  park,  or 
even  garden.  It  is  of  a  square  form, 
and  spacious  porticos  encompass  the 
inner  court ;  the  royal  apartments  are 
iarge  and  very  magnificent. 


The  city  of  Madrid  contains  fifteen 
gates,  eighteen  parishes,  and  166,672 
inhabitants.  The  Manzanares,  the  river 
on  which  the  city  is  built,  is  not  large, 
though  it  is  crossed  by  a  superb  bridge 
of  nine  arches.  It  may  perhaps  excite 
some  surprise,  that  a  capital,  containing 
upwards  of  150,000  inhabitants,  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  not 
very  numerous,  without  a  contest ;  but 
Madrid  is  an  open  city  and  not  fortified. 

We  cannot  perhaps  better  close  this* 
account  of  a  city,  of  which  our  engrav¬ 
ing  presents  an  interesting  view,  than 
by  introducing  the  following  lively  de¬ 
scription  of  “  A  Day  at  Madrid.  From 
a  Picture  of  Madrid,  taken  on  the  spot, 
by  Christian  Augustus  Fisher.” — It  is 
translated  from  the  German  : 

I  wake — ’tis  four  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  !  The  whole  broad  street  of  Alcala 
is  spread  before  me  like  an  immense 
square ;  churches,  palaces,  and  con¬ 
vents  ;  at  the  further  end,  the  shady 
walks  of  the  Prado — a  grand  sublime 
sight,  baffling  description. 

The  matin  bell  announces  the  early 
mass,  the  streets  become  more  ani¬ 
mated  ;  veiled  w'omen,  in  black,  men 
in  long  brown  cloaks,  with  cedissalas, 
wearing  their  hair  in  a  kind  of  net 
work,  hanging  low  down  their  back. 
The  doors  of  all  the  balconies  open, 
and  water  is  sprinkled  out  before  every 
house. 

Now  the  goat  keepers,  with  their  lit¬ 
tle  herds,  enter  the  gates,  crying,  milk, 
milk!  goat’s  milk!  fresh  and  warm! 
who  will  have  any? — There  I  see  mar- 
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ket  woracn  pass  by  wiib  their  asses, 
loaded  with  veg'etables,  bakers  with 
bread  in  carts  made  of  Sj)anish  reed  ! 
water  carriers  and  porters  hastening  to 
commence  their  day’s  work ;  while, 
witli  a  hoarse  voice,  two  cpnseqnential 
looking  alguazils  proclaim  the  thefts 
committed  on  the  preceding  night. 

By  degrees,  all  the  warehouses, 
shops,  and  booths,  are  opened.  The 
publicans  (tabernecos)  expose  tl»eir 
wine  cups  ;  the  chocolate  women  get 
their  pots  ready  ;  the  wmler  carriers 
begin  to  chaunt  their  ‘  Quin  bebe?” 
(who’ll  drink?)  and  the  hackney  coach 
and  hackney  chaise  drivers,  with  the 
persons  who  let  mules  for  hire,  take 
their  usual  stands. 

Soon  the  wdiole  streets  resound  with 
various  and  numberless  criers— Cod, 
white  cod  !  Onions,  onions,  from  Gar¬ 
cia  !  Walnuts,  walnuts,  from  Biscay! 
Oranges,  oranges,  from  Murcia!  Hot 
smoked  sausages,  from  Estramadura  ! 
Tomates,  large  tomates !  Svt^eet  ci¬ 
trons,  sweet  citrons  !  Barley  water  ! 
Ice  water!  A  new  Journal!  A  new 
Gazette!  Watermelons!  Long  Ma¬ 
laga  raisins  !  Olives,  olives,  from 
Seville !  Milk  rolls,  fresh  and  hot ! 
Grapes,  grapes !  Figs,  new  figs  ! 
Pomegranates,  pomegranates,  from 
Valencia ! 

It  strikes  ten;  the  guards  mount: 
dragoons,  Swiss  regiments,  Walloon 
guards,  Spanish  infantry,  ‘  A  los  pies 
vin  Donne  Manueia!’  (Let  us  go  to 
mass.) 

All  the  bells^are  ringing,  all  the 
streets  are  covered  with  rock  roses, 
rich  carpets  hanging  from  every  bal¬ 
cony,  and  altars  raised  on  every  square, 
under  canopies  of  slate.  The  proces¬ 
sion  sets  ouL  What  neat  little  an¬ 
gels,  with  paste  boards  wings,  covered 
with  gilt  paper  !  Images  of  saints, 
with  fine  pow'dered  bob  wigs,  and 
robes  of  gold  brocade  !  What  swarms 
of  priests  !  How  many  beautiful  girls  ! 
all  pleasant  and  in  mixed  groupes. 

The  clock  proclaims  noon-day.  We 
return  through  the  square  of  the  Puer¬ 
to  del  Sol.  All  the  rifas  (rafBes),  have 
begun,  all  the  hackney  waiters  are  bu¬ 
sy,  and  the  whole  square  thronged  with 
people. 

One  o’clock — we  are  called  to  dinner ; 
a  great  deal  of  saffron  ;  many  love  ap¬ 
ples,  plenty  of  oil  and  pimento  :  but 
then,  wine  from  La  Mancha;  oil, 
Xeres  and  Malaga!  what  a  fine  thing 
is  Spanish  cookery  ! 

T/a  Siesta  !  La  Siesta  !  Senores?  A 
deadly  silence  is  in  all  the  streets  ;  all 


the  window  shutters  are  pul  up,  or  the 
curtains  let  down  ;  even  the  most  in¬ 
dustrious  porter  stretches  his  length  on 
his  mat,  and  falls  asleep  at  the  fountain, 
with  his  pitcher  behind  him. 

At  four  o’clock  every  body  repairs  to 
the  bull  fight,  to  the  Canal,  or  to  the 
Prado:  all  is  gaiety  and  merriment, 
one  equipage  after  another  driving,  full 
speed,  to  those  places  of  diversion. 

The  Puerto  del  Sol  becomes  as 
crowded  as  before,  and  the  water  car¬ 
riers,  and  the  orange  women,  are  all 
as  busy  as  bees. 

Thus  passes  the  afternoon  ;  and  tho 
dusky  shades  of  evening  set  in  at  last. 
All  the  bells  ring,  and  every  Spaniard 
says  the  prayer  of  salutation  to  the 
virgin. 

Now  all  hasten  to  the  tertulias  and 
theatres,  and,  in  a  few  minute /,  the 
rattling  of  carriages  resounds  in  every 
street.  The  lamps  before  the  houses 
of  the  images  of  the  Virgin,  are  al¬ 
ready  lighted ;  the  merchants  and 
dealers  have  illuminated  their  houses 
and  shops,  and  the  sellers  of  ice  water 
and  lemonade,  their  stalls.  Every 
where  are  seen  rush-lights  and  paper 
lanthorns  on  the  tables  of  fruit  women 
and  cake  men. 

Meanwhile,  the  crowd  on  the  square 
has  prodigiously  increased,  and  it  is 
soon  stow'ed  with  people.  In  one  part, 
you  will  hear  the  soft  sounds  of  the 
guitar,  or  senu  filla;  in  another,  a  fe¬ 
male  ballad  singer  tells,  in  rhyme,  the 
tale  of  the  last  murder  committed  :  in  a 
third,  a  thundering  missionary  attempts 
to  move  the  hearts  of  obdurate  sinners, 
while  the  light-footed  cyprian  corps 
oarry  off  his  audience  by  dozens.  Soon 
passes  the  rosary  and  tatto  with  music, 
and  the  equipages  return  from  the  the¬ 
atres. 

It  grows  still  later  ;  the  crowds  be¬ 
gin  to  disperse — by  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  all  the  streets  are  still  and 
quiet,  and  only  here  and  there  resounds 
a  solitary  guitar,  through  the  solitary 
gloom  of  night. 


THADDY  MAHON E  AND  SILVIA 


PRATT. 

Of  late  a  fond  couple  alone 
In  the  bar  of  a  coffee-room  sal. 
Where  the  swain,  Mr.  Thaddy  Mahone, 
Sigh’d  hard  at  the  plump  Mrs.  Pratt. 

His  praises  so  pointedly  gay. 

The  widow  received  with  a  smile  ; 
She  hoard  the  soft  things  he  could  say. 
But  she  counted  her  silver  the  while. 
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Mrs.  Pralt,”  the  fond  shepherd  began, 
“  How  can  you  be  cruel  to  me? 

I’m  a  lovesick  and  thirsty  young  man  ; 
Oh,  give  me  some  gunpowder  tea. 

“  For  rolls  never  trouble  your  mind  ; 

I  feast  when  1  look  ui)on  you  ; 

To  my  love  let  your  answer  be  kind, 
And  half  a  potatoe  will  do.” 

‘‘  No  trouble  at  all,  Sir,  indeed,” 

Said  the  lady,  and  gave  him  a  leer, 

“  Do  }OU  wish  to-day’s  paper  to  read? 
Will  you  please.  Sir,  to  take  your  tea 
here?” 

‘‘  Will  I  take  my  tea  here?  that  T  will ; 

But  I  never  read  papers  and  books  ; 
Be  pleas’d.  Ma’am,  the  tea-pot  to  fill. 
You  sweeten  the  tea  with  your  looks. 

“  Saint  Patrick  !  I’ve  emptied  the  pot,’’ 
Exclaim’d  the  stout  Monaghan  youth ; 
“  But,  my  honey,  your  tea  is  so  hot, 

It  has  scalded  the  top  of  my  tooth. 

“  How  well  your  good  time  you  em¬ 
ploy  ! 

May  I  beg  for  a  jug  of  your  cream  ? 
I'he  water’s  so  warm,  my  dear  joy. 

My  whiskers  are  singed  by  the  steam. 

“  Mrs.  Pratt,  you’re  an  angel  in  face, 
How  I  doat  on  your  fingers  so  fair  ! 
Oh,  I  long  like  a  dragon  to  place 
Another  gold  wedding-ring  there. 

“  Do  you  think  new  my  lies  are  untrue  ? 
You  may  shut  those  sweet  eyes  of 
your  own. 

And  never  see  one  that  loves  you. 

Like  myself,  Mr.  Thaddy  Mahone. 

“  Come  join  your  estate  to  my  own, 
And  then  what  a  change  we  shall  see  I 
When  you  are  the  flesh  of  my  bone, 
What  a  beautiful  charmer  I’ll  be  ! 

”  I  have  fields  in  my  farm  atKilmore,” 
Again  Mrs.  Pratt  gave  a  leer, 

And  all  that  he  manfully  swore. 

She  drank  with  a  feminine  ear. 

But  scarce  did  the  widow  begin 
To  answer  her  lover  so  gay  ; 

When,  alas!  a  bum  bailiff  came  in, 

And  took  Mr.  Thaddy  away. 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 

THE  NEW  CABRIOLETS. 

On  a  bleak  morning,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  March  last,  the  Speculator, 
while  in  the  act  of  devouring  a  calves- 
foot  jelly  at  the  confectioner’s  in  Lei- 
cester-fields,  beheld  a  young  gentleman, 
dressed  in  the  very  extreme  of  modern 
tony  walk  on  the  tips  of  his  toes,  across 
the  square,  diagonallytowards  the  Hay- 
market,  and  enter  a  hackney-coach, 
which,  from  its  capacious  bulk,  seemed 


to  have  been  the  property  of  sotne  de¬ 
ceased  alderman,  and  which  was  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  enormous  black  long-tailed 
horses.  The  young  gentleman  was  not 
much  larger  in  the  waist  than  a  wasp. 
“  A  lady’s  fan”  might  have  “  brained 
him,”  (or,  more  strictly  speaking,  might 
have  cracked  his  skull),  and  a  lady’s 
pair  of  scissors  might  have  clipped  him 
in  twain.  The  whole  weight  of  tho 
stripling  could  barely  have  reached  fifty 
pounds  avoirduj)ois.  Struck  by  the 
absurdity  of  employing  such  a  vehicle, 
and  a  couple  of  such  quadrupeds,  to 
convey  such  a  biped,  the  Speculator 
walked  ruminating  through  Cranbourne- 
nlley — (he  begs  pardon  of  the  purlieu) 
CranbournB-;?u.vsa^e ;  and  while  cross¬ 
ing  the  street  opposite  Hamlet  the  jew¬ 
eller’s,  was,  through  inattention,  nearly 
run  over  by  a  baker’s  cart.  It  is  ex¬ 
traordinary  from  what  apparently  un¬ 
important  sources  the  greatest  disco-^ 
veries  frequently  flow.  The  conjoint 
ideas  of  hackney-coach  and  baker’s- 
cart  suggested  to  the  Speculator  the 
notion  of  a  hackney  cabriolet.  Any 
gentleman  who  has  travelled  from  the 
Champs  Elys6es  to  Versailles,  during 
the  spouting  of  the  water-works,  (and 
what  English  gentleman  Ims  not  ?)  must 
have  observed  a  vehicle  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion,  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  in  the 
interior  of  which  an  assortment  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  to  the  number  of 
twenty  at  the  least,  has  been  securely 
slowed.  Now  if  twice  ten  natives  of 
Paris  can  trot  safely  in  that  species  of 
conveyance  to  Versailles,  the  Speculator 
puts  it  to  any  gentleman  conversant  in 
mathematical  calculation,  with  what  a 
dead  certainty  (the  Speculator  means  a 
live  one)  a  London-built  cabriolet  may 
travel  with  three  people,  namely,  the 
driver  and  two  passengers,  from  Cheap- 
side  to  Greenwich  fair. 

To  the  bilious  and  the  gouty  :  to  the 
soup,  fish,  and  pat6  part  of  the  London 
community:  to  the  timid  and  lax  of 
knee,  whom  even  a  rocking-horse  sends 
prostrate  on  the  carpet,  and  who,  from 
their  inability  to  sit  a  dead  horse,  feel  a 
natural  repugnance  to  mounting  a  live 
one,  the  New  Hackney  Cabriolet  prof¬ 
fers  a  safe,  cheap,  and  healthful  ex¬ 
ercise.  The  structure  of  the  springs 
and  the  quality  of  the  wheels  give  to  it 
the  exact  motion  of  a  baker’s  cart.  To 
the  softer  sex,  a  trot  in  it  over  the  well- 
paved  curvature  of  Waterloo-place  will 
be  found  to  be  attended  with  the  most 
beneficial  effects:  upon  the  sceptic,  who 
doubts  the  details  of  Hunter’s  Anatomy, 
it  will  enforce  conviction,  by  proving 
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to  him  the  existence  of  every  bone  in 
his  body.  But  to  gentlemen  from  the 
East  Indies,  who  have  been  enervated 
by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  one  ride 
through  Brentford  is  a  dose. 

All  human  machinery  is  liable  to  dis¬ 
location:  streets  will  sometimes  be  slip¬ 
pery,  plugs  will  occasionally  be  left 
open,  and  a  horse  may  accidently  fall. 
Should  such  an  accident  take  place  in  a 
cabriolet,  the  carriage  will  fall  forward, 
the  hood  will  just  cap  itself  over  the 
horse’s  ear,  and  the  lady  or  gentleman 
who  rides  inside  will  remain  like  a  but¬ 
terfly  under  a  hat.  The  secret  will  not 
transpire  beyond  the  quadruped  who 
tlraws  and  the  biped  who  drives :  upon 
their  discretion  the  public  may  rely  with 
confidence. 

As  a  melancholy  contrast  to  this 
great  advantage,  the  Speculator  has 
merely  to  draw  the  enlightened  attention 
of  the  public  towards  the  situation  of 
those  unhappy  people  who  ride  outside 
of  stage  coaches.  They  are  aware  that, 
barring  accidents,  they  will  reach  Bar- 
net  or  Stevenage  at  a  given  period. — 
•But,  should  a  linch-pin  get  loose,  or  the 
load  of  live  and  dead  luggage  on  the 
top,  cause  the  coach  to  swerve  from  the 
perpendicular,  they  know  no  more  than 
the  Pope  of  Rome  when,  where,  or  upon 
what  projectile  fate  has  destined  them 
to  be  split.  They  may  be  shot  into  the 
City-road  canal,  impaled  upon  the  iron 
rails  of  Finsbury-square,  hurled  head¬ 
long  into  a  scavenger’s  cart,  or  precipi¬ 
tated  many  a  fathom  into  one  of  the 
bottomless  are^s  of  the  Adelphi.  One 
case  of  example  operates  better  than 
five  volumes  of  precept.  The  Specu¬ 
lator,  therefore,  begs  to  refer  to  the 
"catastrophe  which  not  long  ago  occur¬ 
red  to  the  Fulham  coach.  Mat,  the 
driver,  was  both  the  cause  and  the  his¬ 
torian.  Let  the  event  be  recorded  in 
his  own  words,  no  other  could  do  it  ade¬ 
quate  justice.  “  Sam  Snaffle,”  (it  is 
Mat  who  now  speaks),  “  Sam  Snaffle 
shoots  off  his  outsiders  in  a  heap.  That’s 
not  my  way;  I  spreads  ’em.  I’ll  tell 
you  what  happened  to  me  last  Wednes¬ 
day.  I  started  rather  lateish  from  St. 
Paul’s.  I  stopped  at  the  corner  of  Fet¬ 
ter-lane  for  a  booked  insider,  and  a 
deuce  of  a  time  I  stood,  door  ip  hand. 
Says  Bill  Burton,  by  the  time  it  takes, 
this  must  be  a  woman. — Worse,  says  I, 
a  pigtail.  Well !  at  last  I  bundled  the 
old  gentleman  in,  and  drove  on  to  the 
Spotted  Dog.  I  drew  up  rather  short, 
the  wheel  got  into  the  gutter,  and  over 
she  went.  One  of  my  outsiders,  a  very 
good  sort  of  man<  went  down  head  first 


into  the  cobbler’s  stall,  under  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  shop.  Crispin  did  not  seem  to 
know  what  to  make  of  it.  Another  one, 
Mr.  Wilkins,  a  saddler,  went  smack 
into  the  shop-window  all  among  the  red 
and  blue  bottles.  But  the  oddest  thing 
of  all  happened  to  Grub  the  market- 
gardener,  who  rode  in  the  dickey.  Jack 
Roberts  was  sitting  in  the  bar  of  the 
Spotted  Dog  behind  a  pint  of  purl. — 
You  must  know  Jack  Roberts,  a  stout 
pock-marked  man  ;  him  as  used  to  drive 
to  Manchester.  Well!  in  went  Grub 
at  the  window  like  a  shot,  and,  ’drat 
me  if  he  did  not  upset  Jack  Roberts, 
purl  and  all.  That’s  what  I  call  spread¬ 
ing  ’em!”  The  public  have  only  to 
contrast  this  diffuse  dispersion  with  the 
compact  deposit  of  a  declining  cabrio¬ 
let.  Upon  this  single  advantage,  the 
projector  is  content  to  stand  or  fall. — 
Ibid. 


No.  XXIX. 

THE  BROTHERS  : 

AN  ORIENTAL  TALE. 

When  the  Hymeneal  choir  of  the 
virgin  morn,  in  all  her  blushing 
charms,  from  the  painted  palaces  of  the 
east,  advanced  to  espouse  the  day, 
struck  the  ravished  ear  of  the  devout 
sage,  like  the  sacred  siraphony  of  the 
song  of  Paradise,  he  raised  his  bright¬ 
ening  eye  to  Heaven,  and  joined  his 
voice  to  that  of  nature ;  nor  was  the 
sultan  silent  in  the  song  of  praise,  nor 
his  soul  ungrateful  to  his  great  Creator. 

The  sage  observing  him  on  the  knees 
of  supplication,  was  warmed  with  love 
surpassing  paternal  ;  and  when  he  had 
finished  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  head, 
and  with  melting  eye,  said,  “  My  son, 
arise,  thou  wast  crowned  with  gold, 
but  I  crown  thee  with  virtue  ;  yet  hea¬ 
ven  ordains  that  the  storms  of  adversity 
shall  darken  ere  yet  the  sun  of  prospe¬ 
rity  shall  gild  thy  fate.” 

The  sultan,  prostrating  himself,  kiss¬ 
ed  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and  his 
heart  swelling  with  love,  gratitude,  and 
admiration,  he  expressed  them  by  silent 
tears.  The  sage,  embracing  him  in  the 
arms  of  affection,  said,  “  Go  my  son, 
let  me  not  detain  you,  lest  you  should 
steal  part  of  my  heart  from  heaven  ;  let 
me  bind  up  your  eyes,  and  you  shall 
instantly  be  transported  to  where  you 
will  behold  three  brothers  quarrelling 
violently  about  their  inheritance.  These 
heaven  has  ordained,  that,  for  their 
unparalleled  ingratitude,  they  shall  by 
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you  be  deprived  of  those  iuestimable 
benefits  bequeathed  by  their  father. 

Accordingly,  having  bound  up  his 
eyes,  he  besprinkled  him  with  the  water 
of  power.  A  dizziness  seized  his  brain, 
and  when  he  recovered  from  his  trance, 
he  perceived  he  stood  upon  a  highway. 
There  he  beheld  three  men  fighting  at  a 
distance,  as  the  prophet  had  just  fore¬ 
told  ;  who,  on  perceiving  him,  ceased 
their  unnatural  strife,  waiting  his  ap¬ 
proach  with  impatience  to  give  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  cause  contested.  When  lie 
arrived,  with  uplifted  hands  all  at  once, 
they  preferred  their  complaint,  so  that 
amazement  was  struck  dumb,  and  com¬ 
prehension  quite  confounded.  At  length, 
when  the  fermented  passions  found  vent, 
the  prince  perceived  that  a  leathern 
purse,  a  beggar’s  dish,  and  a  pair  of 
old  slippers,  bequeathed  by  their  father, 
was  the  whole  subject  of  their  conten¬ 
tion. 

Amazed  that  things  so  contemptible 
in  appearance  should  occasion  blood¬ 
shed  and  fraternal  discord,  he  called 
the  words  of  the  sage  to  remembrance, 
and  conceiving  that  they  must  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  some  uncommon  virtues,  he 
told  the  brothers  that  he  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  give  judgment  till  he  was  informed 
of  the  value  of  the  things. 

Accordingly,  tke  eldest  brother,  who 
insisted  on  his  choice  from  birthright, 
told  him  that  the  purse  possessed  the 
quality  of  being  miraculously  supplied 
with  gold  by  the  Genii,  who  conferred 
it  on  his  father,  in  any  quantity,  and  as 
often  as  he  desired ;  he,  therefore,  made 
choice  of  the  purse. 

The  second  said,  that  as  their  father 
had  not  named  the  particulars,  but  had 
desired  them  to  be  equally  divided,  it 
was  but  justice  to  decide  it  by  lot ;  for 
though  the  dish  possessed  the  virtue  of 
being  always  filled  by  whatever  eat¬ 
ables  were  wished  for,  yet  it  was  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  purse,  for  that  gold 
could  procure  all  things. 

The  third  rejected  the  slippers,  which, 
he  said,  they  wanted  to  palm  upon  him, 
saying,  that  though  they  possessed  the 
virtue  of  transporting  the  wearer  invi¬ 
sibly  whithersoever  he  desired,  yet  he 
thought  them  much  inferior  to  the  others. 

When  the  sultan  had  heard  their  com¬ 
plaint,  he  was  astonished  at  their  dis¬ 
content  and  folly  ;  for  any  one  of  the 
three  legacies  in  dispute  surpassed  the 
treasure  of  kings.  He,  therefore,  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  brothers  were  unworthy 
of  such  inestimable  blessings,  as  they 
ungratefully  threw  them  thus  in  the  face 
of  all  bounteous  heaven,  and  turned 


favours,  precious  as  their  eyes,  into 
bandied  balls  of  contention.  He  deter¬ 
mined  to  remove  the  cause  ;  for  which 
purpose  he  proposed  that  he  himself 
should  shoot  three  arrows,  in  three  dif¬ 
ferent  directions,  from  the  place  where 
the  things  were  placed  on  the  ground, 
that  on  a  signal  of  his  hand  they  should 
set  out,  and  whoever  returned  first  with 
an  arrow  should  be  entitled  to  the  first 
choice. 

The  brothers  immediately  consented. 
They  stripped,  and  when  the  arrows 
were  shot,  and  the  signal  given,  flew  to 
fetch  them  on  the  wings  of  hope.  In 
the  mean  time  the  sultan  deliberately 
put  his  feet  in  the  slippers,  and  taking 
up  the  purse  and  dish,  wished  himself 
in  the  city  of  Chanbalich,  whither  he 
was  in  a  moment  trans])orted,  as  in  a 
dream,  leaving  the  foolish  brothers  on 
the  road,  gnawing  the  finger  of  sorrow. 

Clodio. 


i^ltsiccUantesi. 

BALLAD. 

The  following  little  song  was  com¬ 
posed  on  a  singular  occasion.  A  young 
gentleman  in  Ireland  on  the  point  of 
marrying  a  young  lady,  to  whom  he 
had  been  for  some  time  most  tenderly 
attached,  happened  to  receive  an  unex¬ 
pected  visit  from  the  son  of  one  of  his 
father’s  early  friends.  The  visitor  was 
received  with  all  imaginable  marks  of 
kindness,  and  in  order  to  pay  him  the 
higher  compliment,  the  intended  bride 
was  given  to  him  by  her  unsuspecting 
lover  for  a  partner  at  a  ball,  that  early 
succeeded  his  arrival.  They  danced 
together  the  whole  evening,  and  the 
next  morning,  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  hospitality  on  the  one  part,  and  of 
every  moral  tie  on  the  other,  they 
took  themselves  off  secretly  to  Scotland, 
where  they  were  married.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  fatal :  the  young  gentleman 
sunk  under  the  double  weight  of  ingra¬ 
titude  and  ill-requited  love,  and  having 
written  the  ensuing  lines  in  an  hour  of 
melancholy,  the  generosity  of  which  is 
almost  unexampled  ;  he  died  of  a  deep 
decline,  to  the  great  affliction  of  all 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance: —  H.  P. 

To  S.  W. 

Thou’rtgone  away,  thou’rt  gone  away, 
Thou’rt  gone  away  from  me,  Sarah, 
Nor  friends  nor  I  could  make  thee  stay, 
Thou’st  cheated  them  and  me,  Sarah, 
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Until  this  day  I  never  thought 
That  aught  could  alter  thee,  Sarah, 

For  ihou’rt  the  mistress  of  my  heart, 
Think  what  thou  wilt  of  me,  Sarah. 

What’er  he  said,  or  might  pretend. 
Who  stole  that  heart  of  thine,  Sarah, 
I’m  sure  that  love  was  not  his  end, 

Kot  such  a  love  as  mine,  Sarah. 

I  spoke  sincere,  nor  flattered  much, 
Had  no  unworthy  view,  Sarah  ; 

For  money,  gems,  nor  nothing  such, 
No:  I  lov’d  only  you,  Sarah. 

Though  thou’st  prov’d  false,  yet  whilst 
I  live 

I’ll  still  wish  well  to  thee,  Sarah  ; 

May  friends  forget,  and  I’ll  forgive 
Thy  wrongs  to  them,  and  me,  Sarah. 

Then  fare  thee  well,  and  rest  thee  sure, 
'^riiough  thou  hast  cheated  me,  Sarah; 
For  all  thy  sex,  I’d  ne’er  endure 
Flalf  what  I’ve  done  for  thee,  Sarah. 

H.  P. 


THE  CARELESS  COUPLE. 
Jenny  is  poor,  and  I  am  poor. 

Yet  we  will  wed,  so  say  no  more  ; 

And  should  the  bairns,  you  mention, 
come. 

As  few  that  marry  but  have  some. 

No  doubt  but  Heaven  will  stand  our 
friend. 

And  bread  as  well  as  children  send. 

So  fares  the  hen  in  farmer’s  yard. 

To  live  alone,  she  finds  it  hard  : 

I’ve  known  her  weary  every  claw. 

In  search  of  corn  among  the  straw  ; 

But  when  in  quest  of  nicer  food, 

She  clucks  among  her  chirping  brood, 

With  joy  I’ve  seen  that  self  same  hen 
That  scratched  for  One,  could  scratch 
for  Ten. 

These  are  the  thoughts  that  make  me 
willing 

To  take  my  girl  without  a  shilling  ; 
And  for  the  self  same  cause,  d’ye  see, 
Jenny’s  resolved  to  many  me. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  TIGER 
FIGHT  IN  INDIA. 

BY  LORD  VALENCIA. 

A  space  of  about  fifty  feet  square 
was  fenced  off  on  the  plain,  between  the 
Dowlat  Khanah  and  the  river,  in  front 
of  the  Sungi  Baraderi,  a  building  open 
in  the  Asiatic  style,  raised  about  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  wliich  is 
occasionally  used  as  a  breakfast  or  ban- 
quetting  room.  It  formed  one  side  of 
a  square,  and  was  covered  with  a  lat¬ 
tice  work  of  bamboos,  several  feet 
high,  lest  the  tiger,  by  a  violent  spring, 
should  make  his  way  amongst  us — a 


circumstance  that,  on  a  former  occa¬ 
sion,  nearly  occurred.  On  the  three 
other  sides  was  a  lattice-work  of  bam¬ 
boos,  sustained  by  very  strong  pillars 
of  timber  driven  firmly  into  the  ground, 
perfectly  securing  the  crowd  on  the  out¬ 
side  from  danger.  The  tiger  was  in  a 
small  cage  on  the  side,  from  which  he 
was  driven  by  fireworks.  He  took  seve¬ 
ral  turns  round  the  area,  and  eyed  us 
most  accurately.  A  buffalo  was  now 
driven  in,  on  which  he  quickly  retired 
to  one  corner:  the  other  watched  him, 
but  did  not  seem  inclined  to  commence 
the  attack.  By  fireworks  the  tiger  was 
several  times  obliged  to  move,  when  the 
buffalo  invariably  advanced  a  little  to¬ 
wards  him  ;  but  on  his  lying  down,  stop¬ 
ped  and  eyed  him  for  some  time.  Se¬ 
ven  other  buffaloes  were  now  intro¬ 
duced,  but,  with  all  our  excitements, 
we  could  not  induce  either  party  to 
commence  the  attack.  A  dog  was 
thrown  into  the  area  by  some  one. — 
He  retreated  into  a  corner,  into  which 
the  tiger  also  was  soon  driven  by  the 
fire-works ;  but,  on  the  little  animal’s 
snarling  at  him,  he  quickly  retired  to 
another  corner.  Th«  Nawaub  then 
sent  for  an  elephant.  The  first  ap¬ 
proach  of  this  beast  caused  the  tiger 
to  give  a  cry  of  terror,  and  to  shrink 
into  a  corner,  where  by  a  spring  he 
attempted  to  leap  over  the  fence.  In 
this  he  failed;  and  the  elephant,  ap¬ 
proaching  by  direction  of  his  rider,  at¬ 
tempted  to  throw  himself  on  his  knees 
on  the  tiger.  This  the  latter  avoided, 
and  immediately  ran  to  another  place. 
All  the  exertions  of  the  mohout  could 
not  induce  the  elephant  to  make  a  se¬ 
cond  attack  ;  but  advancing  to  the  gate, 
he  began  to  push  against  it,  and  soon 
made  his  way  good.  The  tiger  did 
not  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opening,  but  lay  panting  in  a  corner. — 
A  second  elephant  was  now  introduced, 
who  immediately  rushed  towards  the 
tiger,  and  made  a  kneel  at  him.  The 
tiger,  however,  sprang  on  his  fore¬ 
head,  where  he  fixed  by  his  teeth  and 
claws,  till  the  animal  raising  his  head, 
with  a  violent  jirk,  dashed  him  on  the 
ground,  so  completely  bruised  that 
he  was  not  able  to  rise.  The  elephant 
did  not  choose  to-day  to  complete  his 
victory  ;  but  rushing  against  the  side 
of  the  enclosure,  with  his  tusks  raised 
up  the  whole  frame-work  of  timber 
and  bamboos,  with  a  great  number  of 
people  on  it.  The  alarm  was  great, 
and  they  scrambled  off  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  elephant  made  his  way 
through,  fortunately  hurting  no  one  ; 
and  the  tiger  was  too  much  exhausted 
to  follow. 
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SALE  OF  CHILDREN  BY  THEIR 
MOTHERS. 

Malabar  children  are  generally  a 
cheap  commodity  at  Anjengo.  At  the 
end  of  the  rainy  season,  when  there 
was  no  particular  scarcity  in  the  in¬ 
terior  country,  (says  Mr.  Forbes,  in 
his  Oriental  Memoirs,)  I  purchased 
a  boy  and  girl,  of  about  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age,  as  a  present  to  a  lady  at 
Bombay,  for  less  money  than  a  couple 
of  pigs  in  England.  I  bought  the 
young  couple,  laid  in  two  months  pro¬ 
vision  of  rice  and  salt-fish  for  their 
voyage,  and  gave  to  each  of  them  four 
changes  of  cotton  garments,  all  for  the 
sum  of  twenty  rupees,  or  fifty  shil¬ 
lings.  English  humanity  must  not  pass 
u  censure  on  this  transaction  :  it  was 
a  happy  purchase  for  the  chidren  ;  they 
were  relieved  from  hunger  and  naked¬ 
ness,  and  sent  to  an  amiable  mistress, 
who  brought  them  up  tenderly,  and,  on 
leaving  India,  provided  for  their  fu¬ 
ture  comfort ;  whereas,  had  I  refused 
to  buy  them,  they  would  assuredly 
have  been  sold  to  another,  and  pro¬ 
bably  have  experienced  a  miserable 
bondage  with  some  Portuguese  Chris¬ 
tian,  whom  we  do  not  reckon  among 
the  most  merciful  task-masters. 

A  circumstance  of  this  kind  happen¬ 
ed  to  myself.  Sitting  one  morning  in 
my  veranda,  a  young  fish  woman 
brought  a  basket  of  mullets  for  sale  ; 
while  the  servant  was  disposing  of 
them,  she  asked  me  to  purchase  a  fine 
boy,  two  years  of  age,  then  in  her 
arms.  On  my  upbraiding  her  for  want 
of  maternal  affection,  she  replied  with 
a  smile,  that  she  expected  another  in 
a  few  weeks,  and  as  she  could  not 
manage  two,  she  made  me  the  first 
offer  of  her  boy,  whom  she  would  part 
with  for  a  rupee.  She  came  a  few 
days  afterwards,  with  a  basket  offish, 
but  had  just  sold  her  child  to  Signior 
Manuel  Rodriguez,  the  Portuguese 
linguist ;  who,  though  a  man  of  pro¬ 
perty  and  a  Christian,  had  thought  it 
necessary  to  lower  the  price  to  half  a 
rupee.  Thus  did  this  young  woman, 
without  remorse,  dispose  of  an  only 
child  for  fifteen-pence. 


PANTOMIMIC  CLOCK. 

At  the  great  Clock-Gate  of  Berne, 
about  half  way  between  the  pavement  and 
the  pinnacle,  is  a  large  party  of  wooden 
bears,  dressed  like  soldiers  of  the  olden 
lime,  in  coat,  armour,  and  gabardines  ; 
bearing,  some  a  halberd,  some  a  match¬ 
lock,  and  accompanied  by  several 
bears,  who  act  in  the  capacity  of  trum¬ 
peters  and  kettle*druramers.  Directly 


the  clock  begins  to  strike  the  hour,  this 
company  marches  out  of  a  little  towe»- 
attached  to  the  dial  square,  aiid,  after 
nodding  their  heads  to  the  people,  walk 
to  their  original  (quarters.  Above  them 
sits  an  old  i)antaloon,  with  spectacles 
across  his  nose,  acting  as  dummy  on 
the  occasion ;  but  not  far  from  him  is  a 
clown,  who,  seated  like  an  Indian  jug¬ 
gler,  obeys  the  summons  of  the  hour, 
by  striking  in  return  two  bells,  right 
and  left,  shaking  his  head  meanwhile  as 
whimsically  as  may  be.  At  the  very 
top  of  the  clock  tower,  under  a  kind  of 
belfry,  stands  a  large  figure  in  armour 
to  strike  the  hour  on  a  great  bell:  this 
exalted  personage  is  frequently  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  plumber  mending  the  clock¬ 
works.  Besides  all  this,  immediately 
above  the  arch  of  the  gate  is  stationed 
a  cock,  of  gay  and  golden  plumage,  as 
large  as  life,  who  claps  his  wings  and 
crows,  almost  as  genuinely  as  the  real 
bird;  an  effect  produced  by  mechanism 
acting  upon  some  organ  stops. 


®ivc  ©atfitvrr. 


“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of 
other  men’s  stuff.” — Wotton. 

A  few  days  ago  a  person  short  of 
stature  was  asked  by  a  friend,  “  Why 
he  did  not  grow  ?”  His  reply  was, 
“  It  is  a  late  spring.'* 


Some  years  ago  the  proprietor  of 
Vauxhalt  Gardens,  who  was  not  so  li¬ 
beral  as  those  of  the  present  day,  lost 
his  celebrated  cancer  of  hams,  when 
he  advertised  for  an  experienced  ope¬ 
rator  in  that  department  of  anatomy. 
He  was  soon  surrounded  with  a  great 
number,  each  asserting  his  science 
and  skill ;  when  one  was  asked  how 
many  acres  of  land  he  could  cover 
with  one  ham?  he  replied,  he  did 
not  reckon  upon  an  acre,  more  or  less, 
but  that  with  one  ham  he  could  cover 
the  whole  Gardens.  Upon  which  the 
proprietor  immediately  hired  him,  and 
told  him  to  cut  away,  for  he  was  the 
very  fellow  for  him. 


When  a  felon  was  about  to  be  hanged 
at  York,  Jack  Ketch  asked  him  whether 
he  would  have  the  rope  tight  or  slack? 
Upon  which  he  asked  which  was  the 
easiest.  Air.  Ketch  said  he  himself  had 
never  been  hanged,  and  that  it  was  all 
fancy,  for  some  liked  it  slack,  and  some 
tight. 


Foote  once  performing  on  the  stage, 
lost  his  chci'e  amie,  and  said  which 
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way  did  sh  (  run.  A  fellow  in  the 
gallery  cried  out,  “  Straight  down 
Long  Acre  on  which  Foote  re¬ 
plied,  “  Oh!  oh!  if  that’s  the  casd 
I’ll  soon  overtake  her:’^  and  off  the 
stage  he  runs. 

An  alarm  of  fire  took  place  in  the 
theatre  during  Foote’s  career,  which 
created  a  great  disturbance;  when  Foote 
appeared,  and  told  them  not  to  be 
alarmed,  for  there  was  water  enougli 
above  the  playhouse  to  drown  them  all 
in  ten  minutes,  they  resumed  their  seats, 
and  sat  in  peace. 


NINE  RULES  FOR  PLACING  PATCHES. 

1.  The  Passionate,  or  smart  patch,  at 
the  corner  of  the  eye. 

9,  The  Majestic,  almost  in  the  middle 
of  the  forehead. 

3.  The  Gay,  on  the  brink  of  the  dim¬ 

ple  formed  by  a  smile. 

4.  The  Gallant,  in  the  middle  of  the 

cheek. 

5.  The  Kissing,  at  the  corner  of  the 

mouth. 

6.  The  Brisk,  near  the  nose. 

7.  The  Coquettish,  upon  the  lips. 

8.  The  Discrete,  or  Prudish,  under  the 

lower  lip,  towards  the  chin. 

9.  The  Concealing,  upon  a  pimple. 

,  Those  who  advert  to  these  rules 
will  be  convinced  that  a  promiscuous 
manner  of  patching  may  be  productive 
of  ill  consequences,  and  ruin  many  a 
fair  character,  as  well  as  lead  the  ina¬ 
morato  to  many  a  mistake. 

^  . . 

Thieves’  Vinegar. — Druing  the 
jgreat  plague  in  London,  in  the  year 
four  thieves,  availing  themselves 
of  the  public  calamity,  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  plunder  the  houses  of  the  dead 
and  dying,  yet  notwithstanding  -  they 
escaped  the  infection  themselves.  On 
its  being  inquired  how  they  thus  ensured 
their  own  safety,  it  was  found  that 
they  .constantly  carried  about  them 
sponges  of  prepared  vinegar;  which 
preparation  fufcsire  apothecaries  adopted 
in  all  infectious  cases  and  sold  under  the 
denomination  of  Thieves^  Vinegar. 


Wedding  RiNGS.T^The  singular  cus¬ 
tom  of  wearing  wedding  rings  appears 
to  have  taken  its  rise  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Before  the  celebration  of  their 
nuptials,  there  was  a  meeting  of  friends 
at  the  house  of  the  lady’s  father,  to  set¬ 
tle  articles  of  the  marriage  contract, 
when  it  vras  agreed  that  the  dowry 
should  be  paid  down  on  the  wedding 
iday,  or  soon  after.  On  this  occasfen 


there  was  commonly  a  feast,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  which,  the  man  gave  to  the 
Woman  as  a  pledge,  a  ring,  which  she 
put  on  the  fourth  finger  of  her  left  hand, 
hecause  it  was  believed  that  a  nerve 
reached  thence  to  the  hearty  and  a  day 
was  then  fixed  for  the  marriage. 


Epitaph. 

Beneath  this  stone  lies  Katherine  my 
wife. 

In  death  my  comfort,  and  ray  plague 
through  life ; 

Oh  liberty  !  —but  soft,  I  mustnot  boast. 

She’ll  haunt  me  else,  by  jingo,  with  her 
ghost ! 


A  gentleman  who  was  in  love  with 
a  lady,  and  had  no  opportunity  to  un¬ 
fold  his  passion,  appeared  before  her 
house,  and  cried  out  “  Fire  f  fire ! 
fire  !”'  upon  which  she  threw  up  the 
window  and  asked  where  ;  when  he 
placed  bis  hand  upon  his  heart,  and 
said,  “  Here,  here,  bere.’^* 


Singular  Will. — Thomas  Cumber- 
worth,  Knight,  of  the  Diocese  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  by  his  will  dated  in  1450,  thus 
provides  for  his  self-denying  funeral : 

“  First,  I  gyff  my  sawle  to  Gode  my 
Lord,  and  my  Redemptur,  and  ray 
wretchyd  bol3y  to  be  beryd  in  a  chitte 
[shroud]  without  any  Kyste  [cofiln]  in 
the  north  yle  of  the  Parych  Kirke  of 
Someretby  &c.” 


Pauperism  in  Europe. — Among  the 
178,000,000  individuals  who  inhabit 
Europe,  there  are  said  to  be  17,900,000 
beggars,  or  persons  who  subsist  at  the 
expense  of  the  community,  without 
contributing  to  its  resources.  In  Den¬ 
mark,  the  proportion  is  five  per  cent. 
In  England,  10  per  cent.  In  Holland, 
14  per  cent.  In  Paris,  in  1813,  102,850 
paupers  out  of  530,000.  lu  Liver¬ 
pool,  17,000  in  the  population  of  80,000. 
In  Amsterdam,  108,000  out  of  217,000. 
The  number  of  indigent  lias  since 
rather  increased  than  decreased. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


In  our  next  we  shall  give  answers  to 
all  our  Correspondents ;  and  in  the 
inean'time  endeavour  to  find  the  stray 
communications  which  have  been  in¬ 
quired  after. 
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Cathrtrval  of 


The  Cathedral  of  Seville  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  religious  edifices 
in  all  Spain,  a  country  that  abounds  with 
buildings  of  this  description.  Even 
Seville  alone  comprehends  twenty-five 
parish  churches,  five  chapels  of  ease, 
thirty-one  convents  for  men,  twenty- 
nine  nunneries,  with  hospitals,  and  houses 
.for  other  religious  communities.  The 
cathedral,  of  which  the  above  beautiful 
engraving  presents  a  correct  view,  is 
very  capacious,  and  contains  a  great 
number  of  statues,  many  of  which  pos¬ 
sess  considerable  merit ;  tombs  more  or 
less  superbly  decorated,  and  spacious 
chapels  surcharged  with  ornaments. — 
It  also  contains  eleven  pictures  by  the 
celebrated  Murillo,  who  was  a  native 
of  Seville. 

In  the  Royal  Chapel  are  the  tombs  of 
St.  Ferdinand,  covered  with  inscriptions 
in  Spanish,  Latin,  Arabic, and  Hebrew  ; 
that  of  Alphonso  the  wise,  or  the  astro¬ 
nomer,  and  several  others.  But  none 
of  the  tombs  of  these  monarchs  excite 
such  interesting  recollections  as  the 
tomb  of  Christopher  Columbus,  erected 
in  front  of  the  choir,  with  this  brief  in¬ 
scription  :  — 

VoL.  II. 


A  Castilia  y  Arragon 
Otro  raundo  dio  Colon. 

It  was  on  this  tomb,  that  an  elegant 
living  poet,  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie,  in  one 
of  her  “  Metrical  Legends,”  of  which 
Columbus  was  the  subject,  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  beautiful  reflections : — 

“  Silence  solemn,  awful,  deep. 

Doth  in  that  hall  of  death  her  empire 
keep; 

Save  when  at  times  the  hollow  pave¬ 
ment,  smote 

By  solitary  wand’rer’s  foot,  amain 

From  lofty  dome  and  arch  and  aisle 
remote, 

A  circling  loud  response  receives  again. 

The  stranger  starts  to  hear  the  grow¬ 
ing  sound. 

And  sees  the  blazon’d  trophies  waving 
near 

“Hal  tread  my  feet  so  near  that 
sacred  ground?” 

He  stops  and  bows  his  head :  “  Colum¬ 
bus  resteth  here?” 

Some  ardent  youth,  perhaps,  ere  from 
his  home 

He  launch  his  vent’rous  bark,  will 
hither  come. 


E 
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Read  fondly  o’er  and  o’er  his  graven 
name, — 

With  feelings  keenly  touch’d — with  heart 
of  flame  ; 

Till  wrapp’d  in  fancy’s  wild  delusive 
dream. 

Times  past  and  long  forgotten,  present 
seem ; 

To  his  charm’d  ear  the  east  wind  rising 
shrill, 

Seems  thro’  the  hero’s  shroud  to  whistle 
still,— 

The  clock’s  deep  pendulum,  swinging 
thro’  the  blast, 

Sounds  like  the  rocking  of  his  lofty 
mast ; 

While  fitful  gusts  rave  like  his  clam’rous 
band. 

Mix’d  with  the  accents  of  his  high  com¬ 
mand. 

Slowly  the  stripling  quits  the  pensive 
scene, 

And  burns  and  sighs  and  weeps  to  be 
what  he  has  been. 

Oh  !  who  shall  lightly  say  that  fame 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name ! 

Whilst  in  that  sound  there  is  a  charm 
The  nerves  to  brace,  the  heart  to  warm, 
As,  thinking  of  the  mighty  dead. 

The  young  from  slothful  couch  will 
start. 

And  vow,  with  lifted  hands  outspread, 
Like  them  to  act  a  noble  part  ? 

Oh !  who  shall  lightly  say  that  fame 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name ! 

When,  but  for  those,  our  mighty  dead. 
All  ages  past  a  blank  would  be. 

Sunk  in  oblivion murky  bed, — 

A  desert  bare,  a  shipless  sea? 

They  are  the  distant  objects  seen, — 
The  lofty  marks  of  what  hath  been. 

O !  who  shall  lightly  say  that  fame 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name  ! 

When  mem’ry  of  the  mighty  dead - 
To  earth-worn  pilgrim’s  wistful  eye 
The  brightest  rays  of  cheering  shed. 
That  point  to  immortality  ? 

A  twinkling  speck  but  fix’d  and  bright. 
To  guide  us  thro’  the  dreary  night, — 
Each  hero  shines  and  lures  the  soul. 

To  gain  the  distant  happy  goal. 

For  is  there  one  who,  musing  o’er  the 
grave 

Where  lies  interr’d  the  good,  the  wise, 
the  brave, 

Can  poorly  think,  beneath  themould’ring 
heap. 

That  noble  being  shall  for  ever  sleep  ? 
No,  saith  the  gen’rous  heart,  and  proud¬ 
ly  swells, 

**  Tho’  his  cered  corse  lies  here,  with 
God  his  spirit  dwells.’  ” 


The  son  of  Columbus,  Don  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  has  also  a  monument  in  one  of  the 
chapels.  The  tradition  of  the  country 
asserts  that  the  remains  of  Columbus 
were  removed  from  Seville  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  church  of  St.  Domingo.  The  Ca¬ 
thedral  is  a  most  superb  edifice,  four 
hundred  and  twenty  feet,  by  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-three.  It  was  built  in 
1401,  and  its  tower  is  the  pride  of  Se¬ 
ville.  It  was  raised  to  the  height  of 
260  feet  by  Guever,  the  celebrated 
Moorish  architect,  but  after  his  time  it 
received  an  accession  of  100  feet  more. 
The  steeple  denominated  the  Giralda  is 
alone  260  feet  high  ;  and  the  ascent  to 
it  is  spiral.  There  are  several  immense 
bells  in  the  top,  and  one  ascends  it  by 
means  of  an  inclined  plane,  which  a 
horse  plight  traverse  with  ease  and 
safety.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a 
statue  emblematic  of  ^faith,  which, 
though  weighing  two  tons  and  a  half, 
turns  with  the  slightest  breeze.  There 
are  in  the  Cathedral  eighty  painted 
windows,  each  of  which,  it  is  said,  cost 
1,000  ducats.  The  choir,  organs,  and 
high  altar,  are  in  a  style  of  singular 
magnificence.  There  are  several  small 
chapels  round  the  edifice,  which  are 
handsomely  decorated,  and  some  admi¬ 
rable  pictures  are  hung  in  these  chapels, 
as  well  as  behind  the  high  altar.  The 
sacristy  is  a  splendid  chamber,  the  roof 
supported  by  massive  pillars  and  labo¬ 
riously  ornamented.  The  cabinets  for 
the  vestments  are  splendid  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  Over  one  of  the  fine  vanes  of 
the  Cathedral  is  placed  the  library, 
which  contains  about  20,000  volumes. 

As  Seville,  since  it  has  become  the 
residence  of  the  King  and  the  govern- 
raept  of  Spain,  has  attracted  peculiar 
interest,  we  shall  insert  the  following- 
account  of  that  city,  written  in  the  month 
of  April,  1823,  by  a  gentleman  who 
resided  there  some  months,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  He¬ 
rald  : — 

Seville^  April  2,  1823. 

The  usual  population  of  Seville  is 
estimated,  according  to  the  last  census, 
at  ninety  thousand  four  hundred  and 
fifteen.  Most  of  the  families  here  have 
a  house  to  themselves,  whereas  in  Ma¬ 
drid  several  families  inhabit  the  same 
mansion.  In  Seville  too  the  houses  are 
mostly  built  according  to  the  Eastern 
fashion,  seldom  consisting  of  more  than 
two  stories,  and  constructed  round  the 
four  sides  of  an  open  area,  which,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  observed,  is  called  the 
patio.  The  front  door,  which  is  open 
from  morning  till  night,  leads  to  a  short 
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entrance,  which  is  very  neatly  paved 
with  brick  or  polished  tiles.  From  this 
passaj^e,  called  the  zayuan — an  Arabic 
w  ord  for  a  porch,  anoltier  door,  which 
is  generally  shut,  leads  to  the  interior 
square  ov patio.  Tliis  inner  door  is  some¬ 
times  of  oak  or  mahogany,  but  usually 
it  is  formed  of  iron  bars,  arranged 
often  in  a  light  and  fanciful  style,  hand¬ 
somely  painted  and  gilt.  Through  this 
door  any  one  passing  in  the  streets  may 
observe  the  economy  of  the  patio,  which 
is  floored  with  j)olished  tiles,  sometimes 
planted  with  shady  trees,  but  more  ge¬ 
nerally  decorated  with  vases,  in  which 
the  most  fragrant  roses  and  other 
flowers  are  growing.  Not  contented 
with  the  number  of  flower-pots  which 
they  can  conveniently'  arrange  on  the 
floor  of  the  patio,  they  have  also  half¬ 
flat  vases,  which  are  suspended  on  the 
walls  all  round.  In  this  place  are  also 
sometimes  glass  cnpbo;’rds,  in  which 
all  the  riches  of  the  house  in  China- vvai’e 
are  set  out,  and  wired  cases  where 
books  are  arranged  in  the  shade.  It  is 
quite  refreshing  to  pass  from  the  burn¬ 
ing  streets  into  one  of  these  nymph-like 
abodes,  where  coolness  and  shade  are 
at  once  to  be  obtained.  In  some  there 
are  handsome  fountains,  ever  yielding 
pure  and  cold  streamlets,  and  the  tiles 
are  kept  constantly  cool  by  sprinkling 
them  frequently  with  water. 

At  present  most  of  the  inhabitants 
are  living  above  stairs,  and  the  rooms 
on  the  first  story  are  shut  up.  Numbers 
might  easily  let  these  lower  apartments, 
but  they  prefer  to  keep  them  for  their 
own  use,  as  they  w'ill  remove  down 
stairs  about  the  latter  end  of  the  next 
month.  The  communication  of  the 
rooms  above  stairs  wdth  each  other  is 
usually  by  a  gallery,  which  runs  all 
round  the  square.  To  the  edges  of  this 
gallery  pullies  are  attached,  by  means 
of  which  a  canvas  awning  will  be 
stretched  over  the  patio  in  summer. 

Besides  this  superabundance  of  house 
room,  the  streets  are  mostly  so  narrow 
that  there  are  not  more  than  two  or 
three  through  which  two  carriages  could 
pass  abreast.  In  many,  a  carriage  can¬ 
not  pass  at  all,  and  a  person  may  touch 
each  side  of  the  street  with  his  hands 
as  he  passes.  The  reason  assigned  for 
this  peculiar  construction  of  the  streets 
of  Seville  is,  that  if  they  were  wider,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  bear  in  them 
the  heat  of  the  summer  sun.  Being  so 
close  together  they  afford  a  mutual 
shad-e,  and  the  pa.sscng(‘r  can  w'alk  with¬ 
out  inconvenience  through  them  at  any 
tjme  of  the  day.  This  effect  is  cer¬ 
tainly  obtained,  but  the  consequence 


is,  that  Seville  appears  to  be  little  more 
than  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  lanes,  in 
which  a  stranger  is  frequently  puzzled 
how  to  make  out  his  way.  The  street.s 
are  so  roughly  paved,  that  it  is  painful 
to  one  not  accustomed  to  walk  through 
them.  But  if  Seville  has  no  street 
which  may  be  spoken  of  in  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  comparison  with  the  Calle  de  Al¬ 
cala  of  Madrid,  neither  has  Madrid  a 
cathedral  which  would  bear  the  least 
comparison  with  that  of  Seville. 

The  Alcazar,  an  old  palace,  which 
was  once  the  residence  of  the  Moorish 
Kings,  is  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  King  and  Royal  Family.  The  gar¬ 
den  attached  to  it  is  preserved  in  its 
primitive  form.  The  other  principal 
public  buildings  consist  of  the  famous 
snuff  manufactory,  an  edifice  which  was 
originally  built  for  an  exchange,  but 
has  since  been  applied  to  llie  purpose 
of  a  record  office,  where  are  deposited 
all  the  original  correspondence  and 
jiapers  concerning  South  Arac-rica  ;  the 
amphitheatre  for  bull  fights  ;  a  number 
of  parochial  churches,  in  Avliich  there 
are  several  excellent  paintings ;  and 
some  hospitals  and  convents. 

Since  the  separation  of  American 
from  Spanish  interests,  Seville  had 
fallen  greatly  to  ciecay,  though  from  its 
situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadal¬ 
quivir,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
country,  it  has  long  preserved  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  riches.  The  principal  public 
walk  is  called  the  Alameda  del  Rio,  or 
Alameda  of  the  River,  as  it  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalquivir.  The  Ala¬ 
meda  literally  signifies  a  grove  or  a 
walk  planted  with  trees,  from  alamo, 
tlie  Spanish  name  for  poplar.  It  is 
thronged  every  evening  betw'een  five 
and  seven  o’clock  with  crowds  of  both 
sexes.  The  wmmen  of  Seville  are  re¬ 
markably  animated  and  interesting. 
They  have  a  good  deal  of  Arabic  fire 
in  their  eyes,  and  are  fond  of  gay  co¬ 
lours.  Tliey  mostly  w'alk  in  the  Ala¬ 
meda  in  fuli  dress — that  is  to  say,  with 
their  hair  carefully  curled,  their  arms 
bare  ;  the  veil  as  usual  thrown  over  the 
head  and  shoulders,  but  not  concealing 
the  face.  As  yet,  however,  I  have  seen 
few  of  the  sex  who  deserve  to  be  called 
beautiful.  All  their  attractions  consist 
in  fine  forms  and  a  lively  expression  of 
countenance,  vvhich,  perhaps,  are  more 
fascinating  than  regular  beauty.  The 
Moorish  colour  is  not  absent  from  their 
cheeks,  though  some  are  to  be  met  with 
whose  faces  are  as  fresh  as  those  ©f  a 
lovely  English  woman. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  MUMMY  AT 
BELZONPS  EXHIBITION. 

And  thou  hast  walked  about  (how 
strange  a  story  !) 

In  Thebes  streets  three  thousand 
years  ago, 

When  the  Memnonium  was  in  all  its 

glory. 

And  Time  had  not  begun  to  over- 
thgow 

Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stu¬ 
pendous, 

Of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremen¬ 
dous. 

Speak !— for  thou  long  enough  hast  act¬ 
ed  dummy ; 

Thou  hast  a  tongue — come — let  us 
hear  its  tune ; 

Thou’rt  standing  on  thy  legs  above 
ground,  Mummy ! 

Revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  : 

Not  like  their  ghosts  or  disembodied 
creatures, 

But  with  thy  bones  and  flesh,  and  limbs 
and  features. 

Tell  us — for  doubtless  thou  canst  re¬ 
collect, 

To  whom  should  we  assign  the 
Sphinx’s  fame  ; 

Was  Cheops  or  Cephrenes  architect 

Of  either  pyramid  that  bears  his 
name? 

Is  Pompey’s  Pillar  really  a  misnomer? 

Had  Thebes  an  hundred  gates  as  sung 
by  Homer  ? 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  mason,  and  for¬ 
bidden  ^ 

By  oath  to  tell  the  mysteries  of  thy 
trade  : 

Then  say  what  secret  melody  was  hid¬ 
den 

In  Memnon’s  statue  which  at  sun¬ 
rise  play’d  ? 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  priest — if  so,'  my 
struggles 

Are  vain,  for  priestcraft  never  owns 
its  juggles. 

Perchance  that  very  hand,  now  pinion’d 
flat, 

Has  hob-a-nob’d  with  Pharoah,  glass 
to  glass  ; 

Or  dropp’d  a  halfpenny  in  Homer’s  hat, 

Or  doff’d  thine  own  to  let  Queen 
Dido  pass  ; 

Or  held,  by  Solomon’s  own  invitation, 

A  torch  at  the  great  temple’s  dedication. 

I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand,  when 
arm’d, 

H  as  any  Roman  soldier  maul’d  and 
knuckl’d, 

or  thou  wert  dead,  and  buried  and 
embalm’d. 

Ere  Romulus  or  Remus  had  been 
suckl’d. 


Antiquity  appears  to  have  begun 

Long  after  thy  primoeval  race  was  run 

Thou  could’st  develope,  if  that  wi¬ 
ther’d  tongue 

Might  tell  us  what  those  sightless 
orbs  have  seen. 

How  the  world  look’d  when  it  was 
fresh  and  young, 

And  the  great  deluge  still  had  left  it 
green. 

Or  was  it  then  so  old  that  history’s 
pages 

Contain’d  no  record  of  its  early  ages? 

Still  silent !  incommunicable  elf? 

Art  sworn  to  secrecy  ?  Then  keep 
thy  vows ; 

But  pr’ythee  tell  us  something  of  thy¬ 
self  : 

Reveal  the  secrets  of  thy  prison- 
house  ; 

Since  in  the  w'orld  of  spirits  thou  hast 
slumber’d, 

What  hast  thou  seen— what  strange  ad¬ 
ventures  number’d  ? 

Since  first  thy  form  was  in  this  box  ex¬ 
tended. 

We  have  above-ground  seen  soma 
strange  mutations : 

The  Roman  Empire  has  begun  and 
ended, 

New  worldg  have  risen— we  have 
lost  old  nations  ; 

And  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been 
humbled, 

While  not  a  fragment  of  thy  flesh  has 
crumbled. 

Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o’er  thy 
head, 

When  the  great  Persian  conqueror 
Cambyses 

March’d  armies  o’er  thy  tomb  with 
thundering  tread, 

O’erthrew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  Isis  ? 

And  shook  the  pyramids  with  fear  and 
wonder. 

When  the  gigantic  Memnon  fell  asun¬ 
der. 

If  the  tomb’s  secrets  may  not  be  con¬ 
fess’d. 

The  nature  of  thy  private  life  unfold  : 

A  heart  has  throbb’d  beneath  that  lea¬ 
thern  breast, 

And  tears  a-down  that  dusty  cheek 
have  roll’d  : 

Have  children  climb’d  those  knees  and 
kiss’d  that  face  ? 

What  was  thy  name  and  station,  age 
and  race  ? 

Statue  of  flesh  !  immortal  of  the  dead  ! 

Imperishable  type  of  evanescence  ! 

Posthumous  man,  who  quit’st  thy  nar¬ 
row  bed, 

And  slandest  undecay’d  within  our 
presence ; 
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'I'iiou  wilt  h«ar  nothing  till  the  judg¬ 
ment  morning, 

V\  hen  the  great  trump  shall  thrill  thee 
with  its  warning. 

Why  should  this  worthless  tegument 
endure, 

If  its  undying  guest  be  lost  for  ever  ? 

O !  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalm’d  and 
pure 

In  living  virtue,  that  when  both  shall 
sever. 

Although  corruption  may  our  frame 
consume, 

Th’  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may 
bloom.  Anon. 


SALE  OF  NEGROES  AT  DEMA- 
RARA. 

I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my 
ground, 

To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep. 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the 
wealth 

That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever 
earn’d.” — Cowper. 

[At  the  request  of  a  member  of  the 
respectable  Society  of  Friends,  we  in¬ 
sert  the  following  narrative  from  Dr. 
Pinckard’s  ‘‘  Notes  on  the  West  In¬ 
dies,”  and  shall  be  very  happy  if  a 
more  extended  knowledge  of  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  Slave  Trade  shall  hasten  the 
final  abolition  of  this  traffic  in  human 
flesh. — Ed.] 

A  few  days  ago,  says  Dr.  Pinckard, 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  being  present 
at  a  more  regular  sale  or  market  of 
slaves  than  I  had  seen  before,  and  here 
I  witnessed  all  the  heart-rending  dis¬ 
tress  attendant  upon  such  a  scene.  I 
saw  numbers  of  our  fellow-beings  re¬ 
gularly  bartered  for  gold,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  like  cattle  or  any  common  mer¬ 
chandize,  from  one  possessor  to  an¬ 
other.  It  was  a  sight  which  European 
curiosity  had  rendered  me  desirous  to 
behold,  although  1  had  anticipated  from 
it  only  a  painful  gratification,  1  may 
now  say — /  have  seen  it! — and  while 
nature  animates  ray  breast  with  even 
the  feeblest  spark  of  humanity,  I  can 
never  forget  it ! 

The  poor  Africans  who  were  to  be 
sold,  were  exposed  naked,  in  a  large 
empty  building,  like  an  open  barn. 
Those  who  came  with  an  intention  to  pu  r- 
chase,  minutely  inspected  them,  han¬ 
dled  them,  made  them  jump,  and  stamp 
with  their  feet,  and  throw  out  their 
arms  and  their  legs ;  turned  them 
about ;  looked  into  their  mouths  ;  and, 
according  to  the  usual  rules  of  traffic 
vvith  respect  to  cattle,  examined  them, 
and  made  them  shew  themselves  in  a 


variety  of  ways,  to  try  if  they  were 
sound  and  healthy.  All  this  was  dis¬ 
tressful  as  humiliating,  and  tended  to 
excite  strong  aversion  and  disgust ; 
but  a  wound,  still  more  severe,  was  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  feelings,  by  some  of  the 
purchasers  selecting  only  such  as  their 
judgment  led  them  to  prefer,  regardless 
of  tlie  bonds  of  nature  and  affection  ! 
The  urgent  appeals  of  friendship  and 
attachment  were  unheeded  ;  sighs  and 
tears  made  no  impression  ;  and  all  the 
imploring  looks  and  penetrating  ex¬ 
pressions  of  grief  were  unavailing. 
Hungry  commerce  corroded  even  the 
golden  chains  of  affection,  and  sordid 
interest  burst  every  tie  of  nature  asun¬ 
der.  The  husband  was  taken  from  the 
wife,  children  separated  from  their  pa¬ 
rents— the  companion  was  brought 
away  from  his  friend,  and  the  brother 
not  suffered  to  accompany  the  sister. 
In  one  part  of  the  building  was  seen  a 
wife  clinging  to  her  husband,  and  be¬ 
seeching  in  the  strongest  eloquence  of 
nature  not  to  be  left  behind  him.  Here 
was  a  sister  hanging  upon  the  neck  of 
her  brother,  and,  with  tears,  entreating 
to  be  led  to  the  same  home  of  capti¬ 
vity.  There  stood  two  brothers,  en¬ 
folded  in  each  other’s  arms,  mutually 
bewailing  their  threatened  separation. 
In  other  parts  were  friends,  relatives, 
and  companions  praying  to  be  sold  to 
the  same  master,  using  signs  to  signify 
that  they  would  be  content  with  slavery, 
might  they  but  toil  together.  Silent 
tears,  deep  sighs,  and  heavy  lamenta¬ 
tions,  bespoke  the  universal  suffering 
of  these  poor  blacks,  and  proved  that 
nature  was  ever  true  to  her  feelings. 
Never  was  scene  more  distressful. 
Among  these  unhappy  degraded  Afri¬ 
cans  scarcely  was  there  an  unclouded 
countenance.  Every  feature  was  veil¬ 
ed  in  the  silent  gloom  of  woe,  and  sor¬ 
rowing  nature  poured  forth  in  all  the 
bitterness  of  affliction. 

When  purchased,  the  slaves  were 
marked  by  placing  a  bit  of  string,  or  of 
red  or  white  tape  round  their  arms  or 
neck.  One  gentleman,  who  bought  n 
considerable  number  of  them,  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  distinguish  those  he  had  se¬ 
lected,  by  tying  a  bit  of  red  tape  round 
the  neck,  when  I  observed  two  negroes, 
who  were  standing  together  entwined 
in  eaeh  other’s  arras,  watch  him  with 
great  anxiety.  Presently  he  approach¬ 
ed  them,  and  after  making  his  exami¬ 
nation,  affixed  the  mark  only  to  one  of 
them.  The  other,  with  a  look  of  un¬ 
erring  expression,  and  with  an  impulse 
of  marked  disappointment,  cast  his 
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eyes  up  to  the  purchaser,  seeming  to 
say — “  And  will  you  not  have  me  too?” 
then  jumped,  and  danced,  and  stamped 
with  his  feet,  and  made  other  signs  to 
signify  that  he  also  was  sound  and 
strong,  and  worthy  his  choice.  He  was 
nevertheless  passed  by  unregarded, 
upon  which  he  turned  again  to  his  com¬ 
panion,  his  friend,  or  brother,  whichever 
he  was,  took  him  to  his  bosom,  hung 
upon  him,  and  in  sorrowful  countenance 
expressed  the  strongest  marks  of  disap¬ 
pointment  and  affliction.  The  feeling 
was  mutual—it  arose  from  reciprocal 
affection.  His  friend  participated  in 
his  grief,  and  they  both  wept  bitterly. 
Soon  afterwards,  on  looking  round  to 
complete  his  purchase,  the  planter  again 
passed  that  way,  and  not  finding  any 
one  that  belter  suited  his  purpose,  he 
now  hung  the  token  of  choice  round 
the  neck  of  the  negro  whom  he  had  be¬ 
fore  disregarded.  All  the  powers  of 
art  could  not  have  effected  the  change 
that  followed  ;  more  genuine  joy  was 
never  expressed.  His  countenance  be¬ 
came  enlivened,  grief  and  sadness  va¬ 
nished,  and  flying  into  the  arras  of  his 
friend,  he  caressed  him  with  warm  em¬ 
braces,  then  skipped,  and  jumped,  knd 
danced  about,  exhibiting  all  the  purest 
signs  of  mirth  and  gratification.  His 
companion,  not  less  delighted,  received 
him  with  reciprocal  feelings,  and  a  more 
pure  and  native  sympathy  was  never 
exhibited.  Happy  in  being  again  as¬ 
sociated,  they  now  retired  apart  from 
the  crowd,  and  sat  down,  in  quiet  con¬ 
tentment,  hugging  and  kissing  the  red 
signal  of  bondage, ■^like  two  attached 
and  affectionate  brothers — satisfied  to 
toil  out  their  days,  for  an  unknown 
master,  so  they  might  but  travel  their 
journey  of  slavery  together.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  chanced  to 
be  present  when  another  gentleman 
came  to  purchase  some  of  the  slaves, 
who  were  not  sold  in  the  morning.  Af¬ 
ter  looking  through  the  lot,  he  remark¬ 
ed  that  he  did  not  see  any  who  were  of 
pleasant  countenance  ;  and  going  on  to 
make  further  objections  respecting  their 
appearance,  he  was  interrupted  by  tlie 
vender,  who  remarked,  that  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  they  were  seen  to  great  disadvan¬ 
tage,  as  they  looked  worse  from  hav¬ 
ing  lost  their  friends  and  associates  in 
the  morning,”  Aye !  truly,  I  could 
have  replied,  a  very  powerful  reason 
why  they  are  unfit  for  sale  this  after¬ 
noon  !  Still  some  were  selected,  and 
the  mark  of  purchase  being  made,  the 
distressful  scene  of  the  morning  was  in 
a  degree  repealed. 

A  few  of  the  most  ill-looking,  only, 


now  remained.  These  remained  to  a 
future  day,  and  would  probably  be 
sold,  not  to  the  planters,  but  to  the 
boat-women,  tailors,  hucksters,  or 
some  of  the  inferior  mechanics  or  shop¬ 
keepers  of  the  town  at  a  price  some¬ 
what  lower  than  that  demanded  for  the 
more  robust  and  well-looking :  and, 
alas !  though  least  able  to  bear  fa¬ 
tigue,  these  feeble  beings  would  most 
likely  be  subjected  to  a  far  more  heavy 
slavery  than  those  of  stronger  frame. 

“  What  man  seeing  this. 

And  having  human  feelings,  does  not 
blush 

And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a 
man  ?” 


ON  CANNIBALS. 

About  a  month  ago  a  ship  arrived  in 
the  Thames  from  the  South  Seas, 
where  it  had  been  between  two  and 
three  years.  Two  boats’  crew  landed 
(from  this  vessel)  on  an  island,  when 
they  were  attacked  by  Cannibals,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  them  devoured. 
The  Captain  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
make  towards  the  Spanish  Main  to 
procure  more  men.  There  are  various 
sorts  of  Cannibals,  some  who  eat  for 
love  and  some  for  revenge.  The 
Tapuii  eat  tlie^odies  of  their  friends 
and  nearest  relations,  to  preserve  them 
from  worms  and  putrefaction.  Among 
the  Essedonian  Scythians,  v/hen  a  man’s 
father  died,  his  neighbours  brought 
him  several  beasts,  which  they  killed, 
raiuced,  and  mixed  up  with  the  flesh  of 
the  deceased,  and  made  a  feast.  Others 
eat  out  of  revenge  and  hatred;  there 
have  been  instances  of  soldiers,  who, 
in  the  heat  of  battle,  have  been  carried 
to  such  excess  of  rage,  as  to  tear  their 
enemies  with  their  teeth.  Among  the 
Massageti^  when  any  person  grew  old 
they  killed  him  and  eat  his  flesh  ;  but 
if  the  party  died  of  sickness,  they 
buried  him,  esteeming  him  unhappy. 
The  Caribbees  used  to  make  eunuchs 
of  their  children,  in  order  to  fatten 
and  eat  them.  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega 
mentions  a  people  in  Peru,  who  were 
accustomed  to  fatten  and  eat  the  chil¬ 
dren  produced  by  their  female  cap¬ 
tives,  whom  they  kept  as  concubines 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  when  the  mother 
had  dorre  breeding,  they  themselves 
were  killed  and  eaten.  The  virtues 
whereby  the  Tonopinambos  believed 
they  merited  Paradise,  were  revenge, 
ami  eating  abundance  of  their  enemies. 
Herrera  speaks  of  great  markets  in 
China  that  were  furnished  wholly  with 
human  flesh,  for  the  belter  sort  of 
people.  The  Jagos,  and  the  subjects 
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of  Great  Macoco,  are  said  to  be  men- 
eaters.  This  prince  is  very  powerful, 
having  several  kings  for  his  vassals  ; 
his  court  is  so  numerous,  that  there  are 
two  hundred  men  butchered  every  day 
to  supply  the  table  ;  part  of  this  num¬ 
ber  are  criminals,  the  rest  slaves  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  nature  of  tribute.  Among 
the  Iroquois,  the  phrase  by  which  they 
express  their  resolution  of  making  war 
against  an  enemy  is,  “  Let  us  go  and 
eat  that  nation.”  Nor  was  this  prac¬ 
tice  peculiar  to  rude  unpolished  tribes  ; 
the  principle  from  which  it  took  rise  is 
so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the 
Americans,  that  it  subsisted  in  Mexico, 
one  of  the  civilized  empires  of  the  new 
world,  and  relics  of  it  may  be  disco¬ 
vered  among  the  more  mild  inhabitants 
of  Peru.  It  was  not  scarcity  of  food, 
as  some  authors  imagine,  and  the  im¬ 
portunate  cravings  of  hunger,  which 
forced  the  Americans  to  these  horrid 
repasts  on  their  fellow  creatures.  Hu¬ 
man  flesh  was  never  used  as  common 
food  in  any  country.  It  was  the  ran¬ 
cour  of  revenge  that  first  prompted 
men  to  this  barbarous  action.  The 
fiercest  tribes  seldom  devoured  any  but 
prisoners  taken  in  war,  or  such  as  they 
regarded  as  enemies.  Idolatry  and 
superstition  have  occasioned  the  eating 
more  men  than  both  love  and  hatred 
put  together.  There  are  few  nations 
bvit  have  offered  human  victims  to  their 
deities  ;  and  it  was  an  established  cus¬ 
tom  to  eat  part  of  the  sacrifices  they 
offered.  But  as  reason  and  knowledge 
have  advanced,  this  horrid  custom  has 
decreased.  P.  T.  W. 


No.  II. 


THE  DRUNKARD. 

BY  BISUOP  EARLE. 

A  drunkard  is  one  that  will  be  a  man 
to-morrow  morning,  but  is  now  what 
you  will  make  him,  for  he  is  in  the 
power  of  the  next  man,  and  if  a  friend 
the  better.  One  that  hath  let  go  him¬ 
self  from  the  hold  and  stay  of  reason, 
and  lies  open  to  the  mercy  of  all  temp¬ 
tations.  No  lust  but  finds  him  disarmed 
and  fenceless,  and  with  the  least  assault 
enters.  If  any  mischief  escape  him,  it 
was  not  his  fault,  for  he  was  laid  as 
fair  for  it  as  he  could.  Every  man 
sees  him,  as  Cham  saw  his  father  the 
first  of  this  sin,  an  uncovered  man,  and 
though  his  garment  be  on,  uncovered, 
the  secretest  parts  of  his  soul  lying  in 
the  nakedcst  manner  visible  :  all  his 
passions  come  out  now,  all  his  vanities, 


and  those  shamefuller  humours  which 
discretion  clothes.  His  body  be¬ 
comes  at  last  like  a  miry  way,  where 
the  spirits  are  beclogged  and  cannot 
pass:  all  his  members  are  out  of 
office,  and  his  heels  do  but  trip  up 
one  another.  He  is  a  blind  man  with 
eyes,  and  a  cripple  with  legs  on.  All 
the  use  he  has  of  this  vessel  himself, 
is  to  hold  thus  much  ;  for  his  drinking 
is  but  a  scooping  in  of  so  many  quarts, 
which  are  filled  out  into  his  body,  and 
that  filled  out  again  into  the  room, 
which  is  commonly  as  drunk  as  he. 
Tobacco  serves  to  air  him  after  a  wash¬ 
ing,  a[nd  is  his  only  breath,  and  breath¬ 
ing  while.  He  is  the  greatest  enemy 
to  himself,  and  the  next  to  his  friend, 
and  then  most  in  the  act  of  his  kindness, 
for  his  kindness  is  but  trying  a  mastery, 
who  shall  sink  down  first:  and  men 
come  from  him  as  a  battle,  wounded 
and  bound  up.  Nothing  takes  a  man 
off  more  from  his  credit,  and  business, 
and  makes  him  more  wretchedly  care¬ 
less  what  becomes  of  all.  Indeed  he 
dares  not  enter  on  a  serious  thought, 
or  if  he  do,  it  is  such  melancholy  that 
it  sends  him  to  be  drunk  again. 


A  CHILD. 

BY  THE  SAME. 

A  child  is  a  man  in  a  small  letter, 
yet  the  best  copy  of  Adam  before  he 
tasted  of  Eve  or  the  apple  ;  and  he  is 
happy,  whose  small  practice  in  the 
world  can  only  write  his  character. 
He  is  nature’s  fresh  picture  newly 
drawn  in  oil,  which  time,  and  much 
handling,  dims  and  defaces.  His  soul 
is  yet  a  white  paper  unscribbled  with 
observations  of  the  world,  wherewith 
at  length  it  becomes  a  blurred  note¬ 
book.  He  is  purely  happy,  because 
he  knows  no  evil,  nor  hath  made  means 
by  sin  to  be  acquainted  with  misery. 
He  arrives  not  at  the  mischief  of  being 
wise,  nor  endures  evils  to  come  by 
foreseeing  them.  He  kisses  and  loves 
all,  and  when  the  smart  of  the  rod  is 
past,  smiles  on  his  beater.  Nature 
and  his  parents  alike  dandle  him,  and 
entice  him  on  with  a  bait  of  sugar  to  a 
draught  of  wormwood.  He  plays  yet, 
like  a  young  prentice  the  first  day,  and 
is  not  come  to  his  task  of  melancholy. 
All  the  language  he  speaks  yet  is  tears, 
and  they  serve  him  well  enough  to  ex¬ 
press  his  necessity.  His  hardest  labour 
is  his  tongue,  as  if  he  were  loath  to 
use  so  deceitful  an  organ  ;  and  he  is 
best  company  with  it  when  he  can  prat¬ 
tle.  We  laugh  at  his  foolish  sports,  ’ 
but  his  game  is  our  earnest ;  and  his 
drums,  rattles,  and  hobby-horses,  but 
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the  emblems  and  mocking  of  men’s 
business.  His  father  hath  writ  him  as 
his  own  little  story,  wherein  he  reads 
those  days  of  his  life  that  he  cannot 
remember,  and  sighs  to  see  what  inno¬ 
cence  he  has  outlived.  The  elder  he 
grows,  he  is  a  stair  lower  from  God  ; 
and  like  his  first  father,  much  worse 
in  his  breeches.  He  is  the  Christian’s 
example,  and  the  old  man’s  relapse  ; 
the  one  imitates  his  pureness,  and  the 
other  falls  into  his  simplicity.  Could 
he  put  off  his  body  with  his  little  coat, 
he  had  got  eternity  without  a  burden, 
and  exchanged  but  one  heaven  for  an¬ 
other. 


A  PUNCH  DRINKER. 

You  may  know  a  punch-drinker  by 
half-a-dozen  different  signs.  Take  him 
into  a  fruiterer’s,  and  he  will  begin  to 
handle  the  lemons,  though  all  the 
riches  of  Paradise  besides  were  piled 
upon  the  counter.  Walk  past  a  china- 
shop  with  him,  and  a  bowl  in  the  win¬ 
dow  brings  him  to  a  dead  stand.  If, 
in  a  ramble  into  the  country,  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  pass  by  a  spring,  he  wishes  it 
within  a  dozen  yards  of  a  puncheon  of 
rum.  Talk  of  a  wine  and  spirit  mer¬ 
chant,  and  though  you  were  just  prais¬ 
ing  his  champaigne,  he  will  ask  you, 
what  you  think  of  his  rum?  Set  him 
down  to  lea,  and  he  blesses  the  inventor 
of  refining  sugar  by  steam.  Watch 
him  after  dinner,  and  he  can  hardly 
sit  in  his  chair,  for  the  fidgets,  after 
the  sixth  glass  of  wine.  These  are  a 
few  of  the  cardinal  points  by  which 
a  punch  drinker  may  infallibly  be 
known. 


SINGULAR  DEXTERITY  OF  A 
GOAT. 

Upon  our  road  (from  Jerusalem  to 
Bethlehem),  says  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his 
Travels,  we  met  an  Arab  with  a  goat, 
which  he  led  about  the  country  for  ex¬ 
hibition,  in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood 
for  itself  and  its  owner.  He  had  taught 
this  animal,  while  he  accompanied  its 
movements  with  a  song,  to  mount  upon 
little  cylindrical  blocks  of  wood,  placed 
successively  one  above  the  other,  and 
in  shape  resembling  the  dice-boxes  be¬ 
longing  to  a  backgammon  table.  In 
this  manner  the  goat  stood,  first  upon 
the  top  of  one  cylinder,  then  upon  the 
top  of  two,  and  afterwards  of  three, 
four,  five,  and  six,  until  it  remained 
balanced  upon  the  top  of  them  all,  ele¬ 
vated  several  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
with  its  four  feet  collected  upon  a  single 
point  without  throwing  down  the  dis¬ 


jointed  fabric  upon  which  it  stood.  The 
practice  is  very  ancient.  It  is  also  no¬ 
ticed  by  Sandys.  Nothing  can  show 
more  strikingly  the  tenacious  footing 
possessed  by  this  quadruped  upon  the 
jutty  points  and  crags  of  rocks;  and 
the  circumstance  of  its  ability  to  re¬ 
main  thus  poised  may  render  its  appear¬ 
ance  less  surprising,  as  it  is  sometimes 
seen  in  the  Alps,  and  in  all  mountainous 
countries,  with  hardly  any  place  for  its 
feet,  upon  the  sides,  and  by  the  brink 
of  most  tremendous  precipices.  The 
diameter  of  the  upper  cylinder,  on 
which  its  feet  ultimately  remained  until 
the  Arab  had  ended  his  ditty,  was  only 
two  inches  ;  and  the  length  of  each  cy¬ 
linder  was  six  inches.  The  most  curi¬ 
ous  part  of  the  performance  occurred 
afterwards  ;  for  the  Arab,  to  convince 
us  of  the  animal’s  attention  to  the  turn 
of  the  air,  interrupted  the  da  capo  ;  as 
often  as  he  did  this,  the  goat  tottered, 
appeared  uneasy,  and,  upon  his  be¬ 
coming  suddenly  silent  in  the  middle  of 
the  song,  it  fell  to  the  ground. 


CALAMITIES  OF  GENIUS. 

Homer  was  a  beggar  ;  Plautus  turn¬ 
ed  a  mill ;  Terence  was  a  slave  ;  Boe¬ 
thius  died  in  gaol ;  Paul  Borghese  had 
fourteen  trades,  and  yet  starved  with 
them  all ;  Tasso  was  often  distressed 
for  a  few  shillings  ;  Bentivoglio  was 
refused  admittance  into  an  hospital  be 
had  himself  erected ;  Cervantes  died  of 
hunger ;  Camoens,  the  celebrated  wri¬ 
ter  of  the  Lusiad,  ended  his  days  in  an 
alms-house ;  and  Vaugelaslefthis  body 
to  the  surgeons,  to  pay  his  debts,  as  far 
as  it  would  go.  In  our  own  country, 
Bacon  lived  a  life  of  meanness  and  dis¬ 
tress  ;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  died  on  the 
scaffold  ;  Spencer,  the  charming  Spen¬ 
cer,  died  forsaken  and  in  want ;  and  the 
death  of  Collins  came  through  neglect, 
first  causing  mental  derangement;  Mil- 
ton  sold  his  copyright  of  Paradise  Lost 
for  fifteen  pounds,  at  three  payments, 
and  finished  his  life  in  obscurity  ;  Dry- 
den  lived  in  poverty  and  distress ;  Ot¬ 
way  died  prematurely,  and  through 
hunger  ;  Lee  died  in  the  streets  ;  Steele 
lived  a  life  of  perfect  warfare  with  bai¬ 
liffs;  Goldsmith’s  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
was  sold  for  a  trifle  to  save  him  from  the 
gripe  of  the  law  ;  Fielding  lies  in  the 
burying-ground  of  the  English  factory 
at  Lisbon,  without  a  stone  to  mark  the 
spot ;  Savage  died  in  prison  at  Bristol, 
where  he  was*^  confined  for  a  debt  of 
eight  pounds  ;  Butler  lived  in  penury, 
and  died  poor  ;  Chatterton,  the  child  of 
genius  and  misfortune,  destroyed  him¬ 
self. 
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In  China,  where  crimes  are  by  no 
means  so  frequent  as  in  more  civilized 
countries,  the  penal  laws  are  few  and 
comparatively  mild.  Criminals  con¬ 
demned  to  death  are  not  executed  im¬ 
mediately,  but  are  sent  to  Pekin,  where 
their  cases  are  again  investigated  by 
the  Mandarins  composing  the  Board  of 
Crimes  and  by  the  ministers,  and  if  the 
sentence  is  confirmed,  all  the  criminals 
who  have  been  condemned  during  the 
year  are  executed  on  the  same  day. 

Among  the  modes  of  punishing  crime^s 
not  penal,  is  a  kind  of  collar  or  pillory 
called  the  Tcha  or  Canguc,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  fastening  the  neck  of  the  culprit 
into  a  large  wooden  table,  with  a  hole 
in  the  middle,  as  represented  in  the 
above  engraving.  The  two  halves  of 
this  table  are  joined  together  by 
pieces  of  wood  or  iron  pins.  On  this 
board  is  written  the  name  and  business 
of  the  culprit,  his  crime,  and  the  term 
of  his  punishment,  which  is  frequently 
of  long  duration.  The  two  halves  of 
the  Cangue  are  sealed  on  bands  of 
cloth  or  paper,  with  the  Mandarins’ 
seals,  so  that  the  offender  cannot  dis¬ 
engage  himself  without  its  being 
known.  The  suflerer  in  fact  is  fre¬ 
quently  at  liberty  to  go  where  he 
chooses,  dragging  with  him  his  Cangue, 


which  commonly  weighs  seventy-four, 
and  sometimes  as  much  as  two  hundred 
pounds.  He  cannot  see  his  feet,  nor 
carry  his  hands  to  his  mouth,  so  that  he 
would  perish  of  hunger  if  his  friends  or 
some  compassionate  persons  did  not 
assist  him.  In  order  to  rest  himself  ho 
sets  one  of  the  angles  of  the  Cangue 
against  the  ground,  or  rests  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  it  on  the  sticks  of  a  kind  of 
chair.  When  the  period  of  his-restraint 
is  at  an  end,  the  sufferer  appears  be¬ 
fore  the  magistrate,  who  examines  the 
state  of  the  seals,  and  if  found  unbroken 
the  Cangue  is  taken  off  and  the  culprit 
dismissed  with  a  slight  flogging. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE 

iiuiiltc  S)onrnal$. 

SONG  FOR  A  SWISS  FESTIVAL, 

ON  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  AN  ANCIENT 
BATTLE. 

Look  on  the  white  Alps  ’round  ! 

— If  yet  they  gird  a  land 
Where  Freedom’s  voice  and  step  are 
found. 

Forget  ye  not  the  band 
Of  dauntless  men,  our  sires,  who  feM 
Here,  in  the  rocky  battle- dell  I 
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If  yet,  the  wilds  among 

Our  silent  hearts  may  burn, 

When  the  deep  mountain-horn  hath 
rung, 

And  home  our  steps  may  turn  ; 
Horae  !  Horae ! — if  still  that  name  be 
dear, 

Praise  to  the  men  who  perished  here  ! 

Look  on  the  white  Alps  ’round  ! 

Up  to  their  shining  snows 
That  day  the  savage-rolling  sound, 
The  sound  of  battle,  rose  ! 

Their  caves  prolong’d  the  trumpet’s 
blast, 

Their  dark  pines  trembled,  as  it  pass’d. 

They  saw  the  princely  crest, 

They  saw  the  knightly  spear. 

The  banner  and  the  mail-clad  breast, 
Borne  down  and  trampled  here  ! 
They  saw! — and  glorying  there  they 
stand, 

Eternal  records  to  the  land  ! 

Praise  to  the  mountain-born. 

The  brethren  of  the  glen  ! 

By  them  no  steel-array  was  worn, 

They  stood  as  peasant-men  ! 

They  left  the  vineyard  and  the  field,  < 
To  break  an  Empire’s  lance  and  shield. 
New  Monthly  Mag.  F.  H. 


FASHION. 

The  Infanta  Isabella,  wife  of  the 
Archduke  Albert,  vowed,  before  the 
siege  of  Ostendin  1601,  never  to  change 
any  of  the  garments  which  she  then 
wore  until  the  place  surrendered  ;  the 
besieged  held  out  for  three  years  and 
seventy- eight  days,  during  which  time 
she  religiously  adhered  to  her  resolu¬ 
tion.  In  this  long  period,  her  linen, 
particularly  that  next  to  her  body,  of 
coiJrse  became  changed  from  white  to 
yellow,  and  although  the  latter  colour 
was  before  held  in  great  contempt,  it 
was,  from  this  circumstance,  immedi¬ 
ately  introduced,  and  became  very 
fashionable  under  the  name  of  “  Isa¬ 
bella.”  This  anecdote  is  related  in  an 
entertaining  work  published  a  few  years 
since,  called  “  The  Paris  Spectator,” 
from  which  I  shall  extract  the  cause  of 
other  revolutions  in  fashion,  which 
have  generally  been  produced  by  some 
great  personage  wearing  a  peculiar 
dress,  either  to  conceal  some  personal 
defect,  or  to  exhibit  some  of  Nature’s 
gifts.  Thus  the  close  crops  of  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  were  occasioned  by  a  wound 
which  he  received  in  his  head,  and 
which  obliged  him  to  have  his  hair  cut 
off.  The  beautiful  hair  of  Louis  XIV. 
when  a  child,  introduced  perukes  with 
flowing  curls  ;  and  the  enormous  wigs 


which  succeeded  them  were  invented  to 
cover  a  slight  inequality  in  one  of  the 
shoulders  of  the  Dauphin.  The  ruff 
was  introduced  to  conceal  a  scar  in  the 
neck  of  Francis  II.  Perhaps  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  fashion  of  the  present  day 
between  loose  trowsers  and  tight  pan¬ 
taloons,  or  breeches,  for  dress,  may  he 
attributed  to  the  perfect  or  malforma¬ 
tion  of  the  legs  of  the  traders  of  the 
ton  at  the  moment. — Gent.  Mag. 

X. 


ON  SIGNS— A  RAMBLE. 

I  confess,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  should 
not  like  to  have  been  that  man  who — 

Died  and  made  no  sign. 

I  own  my  respect  for  signs.  Yes ;  I 
like  ’email, — from  Aquarius  Virgo 

down  to  the  Cat  and  Kittens  {they,  in¬ 
deed,  carry  somewhat  of  a  domestic 
interest)  in  the  vicinity  of  Easlcheap. 
I  was  born  opposite  The  Ring  of  Bells, 
as  it  was  called,  in  the  little  village  of 

R - .  The  church  was  near,  and, 

when  I  was  exceeding  young,  I  used 
to  confound  the  bouse  of  prayer  with 
the  house  of  entertainment,  its  neigh¬ 
bour.  I  could  not  understand  what 
bells  they  could  be  which  rung  unless 
they  were  those  on  the  sign. 

But  as  to  ^gns — as  I  have  said,  I 
like  ’em  all.  One  of  your  waggish 
correspondents  objects  to  the  Swan 
with  Two  Necks,  because  of  the 
“  double  bills.”  I  am  free  from  such 
apprehensions.  T  put  great  faith  in  the 
hospitality  of  signs.  They  speak  to 
me  for  ever  in  the  same  unruffled  tone 
“  Welcome,  welcome.”  They  are  not 
old  friends  with  new  faces.  They  are 
never  surprised  to  see  me,  yet  always 
glad.  If  1  am  hungry,  I  know  there 
is  food  ;  if  I  am  w^et,  there  is  a  fire  ; 
and,  if  weary,  a  bed.  An  inn  is  the 
only  place  where  there  seems  to  be 
profusion.  You  feel  that  you  are  in  a 
land  of  plenty.  The  look  of  the  larder 
is  as  the  fumes  of  the  rich  man’s  kitchen 
to  the  nostrils  of  Signor  de  Santillane. 
He  sniffed — to  absolute  repletion.  That 
was  a  steam  !  What  is  the  goading  of 
boats  or  barges  to  this  ?  Can  we  fill  a 
man’s  stomach  with  steam  now?  (I 
mean  satisfactorily.)  What  is  a  whole 
cauldron,  though  of  1000  horse  power, 
to  the  odour  of  your  friend  Elia’s  roast 
pig  ?  What  would  the  whole  Thames 
be,  fuming  and  curling  up  in  hot  va¬ 
pours,  to  the  strange  miscellaneous  re¬ 
lish  which  takes  the  nostrils  in  the  great 
dinner  room  at  Greenwich  ?  Mere 
water,  heat  it  and  multiply  it  how  you 
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will,  is  after  all  nothing  move  than 
water.  Even  Dr.  Sangraclo  failed  to 
establish  its  nutritive  reputation:  it 
perished  after  all — with  his  patients. 

Rut  1  said  that  I  liked  signs — I  do. 
I  like  them  because  they  indicate  the 
comfortable.  And  1  like  them  for  their 
own  sakes  too.  The  most  jealous  sign 
(even  The  Horns  at  Kennington)  must 
be  satisfied  with  such  admiration.  Oh  ! 
there  is  something  admirable  even  in 
the  extravagance  of  a  sign.  It  seemeth 
to  enlarge  Nature.  The  bears  and  lions 
(red,  blue,  and  white,)  are  not  an  af¬ 
front  to  her  divine  simplicities.  They 
seem  less  to  thrust  in  an  anomalous  po¬ 
pulation  upon  her,  than  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  “  legitimate  science.” 
There  may  be  lions  and  bears  of  any 
and  every  colour.  I  believe  that  the 
imagination  cannot  create  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  Once  we  believed  that  there 
were  no  mermaids,  but  we  live  to  re¬ 
pent  our  error.  Who  (that  has  paid 
his  shilling)  will  deny  that  fact? 

The  most  delicate  sign  of  all  is  The 
Anycl.  It  looks  like  an  indirect  com¬ 
pliment  to  “  the  sex:”  or,  if  it  aim  at 
higher  portraiture,  so  much  the  better. 
1  prefer  them  with  wings,  I  confess ; 
for  then  there  can  be  no  mistake.  I  do 
not  dislike  the  Lord  Nelson,  though  he 
is  out  of  date,  nor  the  Lord  Welliny- 
ton,  though  he  is  too  modern,  nor  The 
King's  Head,  though  it  looks  ambi¬ 
tious,  nor  the  Jolly  Angler,  though  it 
be  out  of  season  :  but  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  head  has  too  much  hair 
to  please  me,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Granby's  too  little.  In  the  heels  of  the 
Horse  and  the  horns  of  the  Bull  there 
appeareth,  indeed,  something  objec¬ 
tive.  I  do  not  ask  for  such  Cerberean 
introductors.  But  to  the  Dog  I  have  no 
such  dislike  :  I  rather  anticipate  a  plea¬ 
sure  in  giving  him  the  crumbs.  Then 
again  the  Duck  is  well  enough  ;  you 
admire  its  ubiquity — there  and  in  the 
larder  at  once.  The  Hen  and  Chickens 
lead  one  to  guess  that  our  host  may 
have  a  family — a  dozen  children,  and 
a  busy  stirring  wife.  The  Punch-bowl 
is  good,  so  it  be  capacious  ;  and  the 
Pope's  Head,  looking  so  full  of  abso¬ 
lutions,  almost  tempts  one  to  be  a  sin¬ 
ner  in  one’s  drink. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  simple 
signs:  but  there  are  others  more  com¬ 
plex — more  abstruse.  They  have  a 
meaning,  and  sometimes  a  moral,  and 
now  ami  then  a  puzzle  involved  in 
them.  There  is  the  Cock  and  Harp. 
VV^hat  is  the  cock  and  harp?  If  it 
mean  eating  and  music,  the  “  Harp 


and  Capon”  were  belter.  If  it  would 
be  •  euphonious,  I  would  advise  the 
“  Hen  and  Harp,” — but  the  ”  Cock 
and  Harp”  is  little  more  than  an  insult 
upon  the  public.  At  Canterbury  there 
is  the  figure  of  a  gentleman  in  a  long 
gown.  This  I  found  on  inquiry  (of  the 
guard)  to  be  St.  Lawrence,  who  was 
broiled  as,  I  am  told,  we  now-a-days 
broil  eels — alive.  (What  fellows  those 
infidels  were  !)  And  at  Gadshill  there 
is  the  sign  of  the  “  Falstaff.’*  These 
things  I  like  well  enough:  they  are 
matters  of  history,  and  should  be  re¬ 
membered.  Then  there  is  the  Goose 
and  Gridiron,  which  is  apt  and  emble¬ 
matic.  The  Bacchus  with  the  bunch  of 
grapes,  is  absolutely  mythological. 
What  a  maker  of  Pagans  would  he  be 
beyond  the  rest  of  his  brother  Gods! 
The  Mouse  and  Mopstick  I  do  not  en¬ 
tirely  comprehend,  nor  the  Wig  and 
Waterspout,  though  the  last  must,  I 
conceive,  have  been  the  invention  of 
some  traveller.  Besides  these,  there 
is  The  Hole  in  the  Wall  in  Chancery- 
lane,  which  probably  has  its  tradition. 
This  last  ingenious  sign  (every  thing 
now  is  ingenious)  has  contrived  to  enlist 
under  its  banner,  as  landlord,  Mr.  John 
Randall,  the  eminent  pugilist.  The 
fame  of  this  gentleman  (shall  I  call  him 
of  “  science”  or  “  art?”)  is  of  the  same 
attractive  quality  as  the  rock  which 
look  the  zechins  out  of  Sadak’s  pocket 
when  he  was  voyaging  towards  the 
“  waters  of  oblivion.”  You  go  into 
Ills  house  confident  of  your  half-crown 
(you  are  provided  with  your  threepence 
for  porter),  but  you  come  away  empty, 
— beguiled, — an  unconscious  spend¬ 
thrift.  Sounds  and  sentiments,  all  glory 
and  ambition  and  courage,  are  as  com¬ 
mon  as  copper.  Your  half-crown  is 
gone  and  eleven  o’clock  struck  before 
you  know  where  you  are.  I  avoid  all 
particulars  of  the  interesting  colloquies 
which  one  may  hear  there.  I  own  that 
I  could  not  do  them  justice.  Who  is 
there  can  describe  the  noise,  the  hub¬ 
bub,  the  clatter  of  pipes  and  mugs,  the 
calling  for  beer  and  brandy,  the  stories 
(six  at  a  time),  the  assertions,  the  de¬ 
nials,  the  oaths,  the  bets,  the  loud 
laughing,  the  hallooing  from  table  to 
table,  through  mists  of  tobacco-smoke 
and  fumes  of  spirits,  &c.,  which  form 
that  noisy  and  populous  chaos,  whose 
whirring  and  rage  would  split  the  sides 
of  any  thing  but  a  tap-room  ! — 

One  sign  more,  and  I  have  done,  I 
speak  of  that  problem.  The  Pig  and 
Whistle.  Does  any  one  doubt  that  they 
are  ? — I  answer,  ”  f  have  heard 
THEM.”  It  is  too  true.  There  are 
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mammoths,  and  krakens,  and  sea-ser¬ 
pents  (160  feet  long),  and  mermaids 
(amphibious  and  half-human):  there 
are  pigs  who  play  at  cards,  and  a  dog, 
BOW  expected  in  London,  n'iio  can  talk. 
Then  why  not  the  Pig  and  Whistle  ? 
Sir,  I  once  lodged  at  that  perilous  sign, 
and  had  ray  comfortable  attic  for  2s.  6d. 
a-week,  and  was  content.  I  was  in¬ 
duced  to  go  there  principally  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  toasted  cheese  (I  was  born 
at  Caernarvon),  and  because  I  was  dis¬ 
tantly  related  to  the  half-brother  of  the 
second  cousin  of  the  landlord’s  wife.  I 
«ey  that  1  lodged  at  this  place  of  enter- 
tainn9ent,  and  heal'd  the  strange  confer¬ 
ence  (like  Orphikus)  between  the  music 
and  the  beast.  Yes  ;  night  after  night 
1  lay  awake,  through  the  loud  winds  of 
Autumn,  and  the  rain  and  pattering 
sleet  of  December,  in  the  sweet  breath 
of  spring,  and  the  silent  sultry  sleep  of 
summer  ; — night  after  night  that  infer¬ 
nal  “  Pig  and  Whistle”  sung  their  me¬ 
lancholy  catches  to  ftiy  ear — first,  a 
hoarse  and  grating  grunt,  and  then  a 
whining  answering  noise,  like  a  gate 
in  pain — bass  and  treble — treble  and 
bass— constant  and  terrible  discord.  I 
bore  it  for  twelve  months,  and  then  ran 
away,  leaving  every  thiug  (even  the 
bill)  behind  me.  I  was  then  a  medical 
student  and  walked  St.  Thomas’s  hospi¬ 
tal.  The  puzzle  was  once  discussed  in 
a  club,  which  we  instituted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  inquiring  into  the  “  Eleusinian 
Mysteries,”  but  it  has  never  yet  been 
thoroughly  accounted  for.  Neither  has 
the  origin  of  the  sign  been  detected. 
Can  you  or  your  ^correspondents  throw 
any  light  on  the  subject? 

Crito-Galen. 
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HOW  FAIR  THE  MAIDEN. 

FROM  THE  SPANISH. 

How  fair  the  maiden  !  what  can  be 
So  fair,  so  beautiful,  as  she  ?  i 

Ask  the  mariner  who  sails 
Over  the  joyous  sea, 

If  wave,  or  star,  or  friendly  gales,, 

Are  half  so  fair  as  she? 

Ask  the  knight  on  his  prancing  steed 
,  Returning  from  victory, 

If  weapon,  or  war,  or  arrow’s  speed, 
Js  half  so  fair  as  she. 

Ask  the  shepherd  who  leads  his  flocks 
Along  the  flowery  lea, 

If  the  valley’s  lap,  or  the  sun-crown’d 
rocks, 

Are  half  so  fair  as  she? 


THE  SONG  OF  CATHERINE  OF 
ARRAGON. 

FROM  THE  SAME. 

O  take  a  lesson,  flowers  !  from  me. 
How  in  a  dawn  all  charms  decay — 

Less  than  my  shadow  doom’d  to  be, 
Who  was  a  wonder  yesterday.  ♦ 

I,  with  the  early  twilight  born, 

Found,  ere  the  evening  shades,  a  bier : 
And  I  should  die  in  darkness  lorn. 

But  that  the  moon  is  shining  here. 

So  must  ye  die — though  ye  appear 
So  fair — and  night  your  curtain  be  : 

O  take  a  lesson,  flowers  I  from  me. 

My  fleeting  being  was  consoled 
When  the  carnation  met  my  view : 

One  hurrying  day  my  doom  has  told — 
Heaven  gave  that  lovely  flower  but  two. 
Ephemeral  monarch  of  the  wold — 

I  clad  in  gloom — in  scarlet  he : 

O  take  a  lesson,  flowers  !  from  me. 

The  jasmin,  sweetest  flower  of  flowers, 
The  soonest  is  its  radiance  fled  ; 

It  scarce  perfumes  as  many  hours 
As  there  are  star-beams  round  its  head. 
If  living  amber  fragrance  shed, 

The  jasmin,  sure,  its  shrine  must  be  : 

O  take  a  lesson,  flowers !  from  me. 

The  bloody-warrior  fragrance  gives — 
It  towers  unblushing,  proud,  and  gay  : 
More  days  than  other  flowers  it  lives — 
It  blooms  through  all  the  days  of  May. 
I’d  rather  like  a  shade  decay, 

Than  such  a  gaudy  being  be  : 

O  take  a  lesson,  flowers  !  from  me, 
London  Magazine. 
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ANNETTE : 

AN  AMEHICAN  TALE. 

“  To  the  home  of  my  childhood  in  sor¬ 
row  I  came, 

And  I  fondly  expected  to  find  it  the 
same ; 

Full  of  sunshine  and  joy  as  I  thought 
it  to  be, 

In  days  when  the  world  was  all  sun¬ 
shine  to  me.” 

There  was  one  who  never  said  or 
sung,  or  heard,  these  beautiful  and  pa¬ 
thetic  lines  without  a  tear.  Poor  May- 
wood,  his  memory  haunts  me  yet,  though 
almost  twice  ten  summers  have  smiled 
above  his  grave.  The  spot  of  earth 
that  was  our  home  in  childhood,  always 
takes  fast  hold  of  our  affections,  and  our 
earliest  friends  are  remembered  with 
the  warmest  hearts.  When  trials  press 
around  us,  and  troubles  crowd  our  path¬ 
way,  as  \vc  pursue  our  journey  to  the 
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consummation  of  our  destinies,  we  turn 
to  the  peaceful  heritage  of  our  fathers, 
still  robed  by  fancy  in  its  fadeless  green, 
as  to  the  only  bright  abode  in  the  wide 
w'orld,  and  lose,  in  the  contemplation  of 
its  remembered  loveliness,  one  half  the 
pain  and  tumult  of  the  present;  and  so, 
too,  when  the  friends  of  later  years 
grow  faithless  and  deceive  us,  the  light 
of  youthful  friendships,  undiramed  in 
the  distance,  grow  brighter  and  still 
more  bright,  as  a  star  that  faintly  twink¬ 
led  in  the  twilight  blazes  in  all  its 
native  lustre,  when  the  gathered  shades 
of  night  crowd  into  the  deep  bosom  of 
the  heavens.  It  was  thus  with  May- 
wood. 

He  was  born  and  brought  up  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  not  indeed  in  the 
midst  of  luxury,  but  surrounded  by 
plenty,  and  blest  with  an  unbroken  cir¬ 
cle  of  bosom  friends  and  relatives — a 
father  whom  he  loved  as  life,  and  well 
he  might,  for  he  was  one  of  the  best  of 
parents  ;  a  mother  whose  whole  soul 
was  wrapt  up  in  the  darling  boy,  and 
who  idolized  him  almost  to  a  fault; 
a  brother  and  a  sister  younger  than 
himself,  and  loved  by  him  more  fondly, 
because  they  were  more  helpless  ;  and 
a  company  of  schoolmates,  in  whose 
merry  noliday  circles  he  was  the  um¬ 
pire  of  every  controversy,  and  the 
prince  to  whom  they  paid  the  largest 
tribute  of  their  affections.  Here  he 
had  dwelt  for  years,  and  as  he  had 
ripened  into  youthful  vigour,  amid  scenes 
so  delightful  and  so  full  of  bliss,  his 
very  existence  became  wrapt  up  day  by 
day,  in  the  endearments  of  his  home, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  calm  and  unruffled 
peacefulness. 

Besides  all  this,  there  was  one  other 
ligament,  which,  had  all  these  been 
severed,  would  have  bound  him  to  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood,  had  fortune 
willed  it,  for  ever.  Beauty  threw  her 
witching  chain  around  him  at  an  early 
day,  and  it  grew  stronger  as  he  grew 
older.  Annette  was  a  year  younger 
than  himself.  From  the  companion  of 
his  infancy,  and  the  partaker  of  his 
sports,  she  became  the  mistress  of  his 
first  affections,  and  where  love  is  mutual, 
as  it  was  here,  it  is  not  apt  to  be  quench¬ 
ed  even  by  time  itself.  She  was  a  be¬ 
witching  creature,  beautiful  beyond 
expression,  and  in  the  full  bloom  of 
health,  gay,  sprightly,  and  fond  of  those 
who  loved  her  ;  returning  the  homage 
of  worship  with  worship,  even  more 
nearly  allied  to  idolatry,  it  was  no  won¬ 
der  that  Maywood  loved— no  wonder 
that  as  he  grew  towards  manhood,  his 
soul  reflected  by  the  light  of  hers. 


But  he  was  not  permitted  always  to 
enjoy  his  native  haunts  and  mingle  in 
this  loved  society.  A  wealthy  uncle 
came  over  from  England  on  a  visit  to 
his  father,  and  became  so  much  attached 
to  him  that  he  resolved  to  take  him 
with  him  to  London  on  his  return.  The 
time  arrived,  a  week  was  spent  in  bid¬ 
ding  adieu  to  his  friends,  one  half  of 
which  was  spent  in  solitary  rambles 
with  his  adored  Annette.  But  leaving 
the  reader  to  imagine  their  parting 
scenes,  I  msst  hurry  him  off  to  En¬ 
gland.  He  had  lived  there  several 
years ;  when  his  uncle,  being  largely 
interested  in  property  in  the  East 
Indies,  sent  him  to  Java,  to  close  his 
business.  He  remained  in  the  Eastern 
climates  three  years,  and  returned  with 
a  constitution  tottering  in  ruins.  Mean¬ 
time  his  uncle  had  married ;  new  friends 
and  connexions  brought  with  them  new 
attachments  and  new  views  ;  and  Ma)'- 
wood  found,  instead  of  wealth  and  ho¬ 
nour,  and  the  full  flow  of  grateful  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  most  important  services,  a 
cold  reception,  and  the  formalities  of  a 
close  and  exact  settlement.  He  was 
stung  with  this  beliaviour  to  the  quick, 
and  desired,  as  the  only  reward  for 
years  of  toil,  and  the  sacrifice  of  health, 
to  be  once  more  placed  upon  his  native 
shore ;  once  more  restored  to  the  bosom 
of  his  father’s  home.  It  was  granted, 
and  two  months  after  he  landed  at 
Philadelphia. 

Though  twelve  years  had  now  elapsed 
since  he  left  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
during  the  last  six  of  which  the  storms 
of  the  revolution  had  raged,  and  he  had 
received  no  intelligence  from  home,  he 
dwelt  upon  the  anticipation  of  the  visit 
with  an  enthusiast’s  delight,  and  count¬ 
ed  over  the  days  and  hours  that  were 
yet  to  intervene  between  him  and  his 
native  Hudson,  with  all  the  impatience 
of  love  and  friendship.  At  length  he 
set  forward,  and  after  an  impatient  jour¬ 
ney  of  two  days,  the  wild  and  majestic 
scenery  of  that  noble  river  arose  be¬ 
fore  him.  With  eager  eyes,  and  a  full 
heart,  in  breathless  anxiety  he  rode  to¬ 
wards  his  native  valley.  It  was  late  in 
the  evening,  but  the  moon  shone  bright, 
and  by  its  light  as  he  reached  the  lane 
that  led  towards  the  mansion  of  his 
father,  he  saw  a  man  reeling  along  the 
fence  in  a  state  of  deep  intoxication ; 
the  stranger  observed  him,  and  accost¬ 
ing  him  abruptly,  he  discovered  that  it 
was  his  only  brother.  Though  almost 
overcome  with  horror  at  this  unexpect¬ 
ed  interview,  he  did  not  make  himself 
known,  but  asked  the  young  man  about 
his  father.  My  father  and  mother  are 
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both  (lead,  said  he,  they  are  buried 
where  you  see  those  white  tomb-stones 
in  yonder  field,  and  your  sister  she  died 
six  years  ago.  Maywood  hid  his  face 
in  his  handkerchief  and  sobbed  aloud  ; 
he  dared  not  make  an  inquiry  about 
Annette,  but  pursued  his  way  to  the 
house,  followed  by  his  unfortunate  bro¬ 
ther.  He  entered  the  sacred  mansion, 
now  changed  indeed  from  its  former 
neatness  and  beauty,  and  presenting 
the  very  picture  of  poverty  and  ruin. — 
The  door  flew  open,  and  the  fnst  ob¬ 
ject  that  met  his  eye,  was  the  pale  and 
faded  features  of  Annette  ;  she  was  his 
brother’s  wife;  and  when  she  saw  him 
she  raised  her  hands  and  shrieked,  with 
a  voice  that  brought  her  whole  family 
of  tattered  children  around  her. 

As  one  who  is  suddenly  aroused  from 
a  dream  of  rapturous  bliss  to  behold 
the  march  of  desolation  and  tlie  hope¬ 
less  waste  of  ruin,  longs  to  shut  his  eyes 
once  more  and  forever  on  the  world,  so 
Maywood  beheld  the  scene  in  all  its 
wretchedness  and  misery,  and  it  broke 
his  heart.  He  lingered  through  a  few 
gloomy  and  disconsolate  months,  and 
his  eyes  were  at  last  closed  in  death  by 
the  hand  of  her  whose  life  had  been  all 
the  world  to  him. 


THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 


The  arts,  as  well  as  the  sciences,  at 
the  first  institution  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  were  of  the  most  amusing  class. 
The  famous  Sir  Samuel  Moreland  had 
turned  his  house  i«to  an  enchanted  pa¬ 
lace.  Every  thing  was  full  of  de¬ 
vices,  which  showed  science  and  me¬ 
chanism  in  perfection :  his  coach  carried 
a  travelling  kitchen  ;  for  it  had  a  fire¬ 
place  and  grate,  with  which  he  could 
make  soup,  broil  cutlets,  and  roast  an 
egg ;  and  he  dressed  his  meat  by 
clockwork.  Another  of  these  virtuosi, 
who  is  described  as  “  a  gentleman  of 
superior  order,  and  whose  house  was  a 
knicnackatory,”  valued  himself  on  his 
multifarious  inventions,  but  most,  “in 
sowing  sallads  for  the  morning,  to  be 
cut  for  dinner.'’  The  house  of  Win- 
stanley,  who  afterwards  raised  the 
first  Eddystone  lighthouse,  must  have 
been  the  wonder  of  the  age.  If  you 
kicked  aside  an  old  slipper,  purposely 
lying  in  your  way,  up  started  a  ghost 
before  you ;  or  if  you  sat  down  in  a 
certain  chair,  a  couple  of  gigantic  arms 
would  immediately  clasp  you  in.  There 
was  an  arbour  in  the  garden,  by  tlie 
side  of  a  canal ;  you  had  scarcely  seat¬ 


ed  yourself,  when  you  were  sent  out 
afloat  to  t!ie  middle  of  the  canal  ;  from 
whence  you  could  not  escape  till  this 
man  of  art  and  science  wound  you  up 
to  the  arbour.  What  was  passing  at 
the  Royal  Society,  was  also  occurring 
at  the  Academie  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 
A  great  and  gouty  member  of  that 
philosophical  body,  on  the  departure  of 
a  stranger,  would  point  to  his  legs,  to 
show  the  impossibility  of  conducting 
him  to  the  (Joor;  yet  the  astonished 
visitor  never  failed  finding  the  virtuoso 
waiting  for  him  on  the  outside  to  make 
his  final  bow.  While  the  visitor  was 
getting  down  stairs,  this  inventive 
genius  was  descending  with  great  velo¬ 
city  in  a  machine  from  the  window :  so 
that  he  proved,  that  if  a  man  of  science 
cannot  force  nature  to  walk  down 
stairs,  he  may  drive  her  out  at  the 
window! 


THE  SCOLD’S  VOCABULARY. 

The  copiousness  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  perhaps  was  never  more  appa¬ 
rent  than  in  the  following  character,  by 
a  lady,  of  her  own  husband  : — 

“  He  is,’’  says  she,  “  an  abhorred, 
barbarous,  capricious,  detestible,  en¬ 
vious,  fastidious,  hard  hearted,  illi¬ 
beral,  ill-natured,  jealous,  keen,  loath¬ 
some,  malevolent,  nauseous,  obstinate, 
passionate,  quarrelsome,  raging,  saucy, 
tantalizing,  uncomfortable,  vexatious, 
abominable,  bitter,  captious,  disagreea¬ 
ble,  execrable,  fierce,  grating,  gross, 
hasty,  malicious,  nefarious,  obstreper¬ 
ous,  peevish,  restless,  savage,  tart, 
unpleasant,  violent,  waspish,  worry¬ 
ing,  acrimonious,  blustering,  careless, 
discontented,  fretful,  growling,  hate¬ 
ful,  inattentive,  malignant,  noisy, 
odious,  perverse,  rigid,  severe,  teas¬ 
ing,  unsuitable,  angry,  boisterous, 
choleric,  disgusting,  grufl,  hectoring, 
incorrigible,  mischievous,  negligent, 
offensive,  pettish,  roaring,  sharp,  slug¬ 
gish,  snapping,  snarling,  sneaking, 
sour,  testy,  tiresome,  tormenting,  tou¬ 
chy,  arrogant,  austere,  awkward,  boor¬ 
ish,  brawling,  brutal,  bullying,  churl¬ 
ish,  clamorous,  crabbed,  cross,  currish, 
dismal,  dull,  (Iry,  drowsy,  grumbling, 
horrid,  huffish,  injurious,  insolent,  in¬ 
tractable,  irrascible,  ireful,  moose 
murmuring,  opinionated,  oppressive, 
outrageous,  overbearing,  petulant,  pla¬ 
guy,  rough,  rude,  rugged,  spiteful, 
splenetic,  stern,  stubborn,  stupid,  sul¬ 
ky,  sullen,  surly,  suspicious,  treach¬ 
erous,  troublesome,  turbulent,  tyranni¬ 
cal,  virulent,  wrangling,  yelping  dog 
in  a  manger.” 
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®.6efttl  SomfSKc  S»uits. 


Ale. — A  Gentleman,  who  has  given 
many  methods  of  making  ale  a  trial, 
states  that  he  has  found  the  following 
to  answer  best.  The  ale  is  not  only 
more  fine  and  pleasant  to  the  palate 
than  that  prepared  from  malt  and  hops 
in  the  usual  manner,  but  certainly  much 
more  salubrious.:  the  decoction  of  bran 
prevents  the  liquor  from  advancing  to 
tlie  acetous  fermentation  in  the  stomach, 
and  at  the  same  time  tends  to  obviate 
costiveness.  He  states,  that  he  had 
suffered  many  years  from  the  effects  of 
indigestion,  viz.,  flatulence,  heartburn, 
costiveness,  and  general  nervousness, 
all  of  which  have  left  him  since  he 
adopted  this  liquor.  Two  great  re¬ 
commendations  are,  the  simplicity  and 
cheapness  : — Boil  two  bushels  of  bran 
in  20  gallons  of  water  for  tw'o  hours  ; 
then  strain  off  the  liquor,  while  boiling, 
on  a  bushel  of  malt.  After  standing 
four  hours  (closely  covered),  draw  off 
the  liquor,  and  dissolve  in  it  eight 
pounds  of  good  moist  sugar,  and  two 
pounds  of  good  honey.  Then  boil  it 
gently  for  half  an  hour. — Infuse  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  the  Mathon  White 
hop,  in  three  gallons  of  boiling  water, 
closely  covered,  for  four  hours,  and 
then  press  off  the  liquid,  and  add  it  to 
the  above.  The  infusion  should  be 
made  early,  that  the  hops,  after  the 
liquor  is  strained  off,  may  be  boiled 
with  a  decoction  of  bran,  sugar,  &c. 
When  the  liquor  is  reduced  to  the 
temperature  of  65  deg.  add  a  pint  of 
yeast,  then  put  it  into  an  18-gallon 
cask,  and  fill  it  up  with  water  of  the 
same  temperature  that  has  been  boiled. 
If  more  than  two  gallons  be  required, 
it  may  be  poured  over  the  remaining 
grains.  It  should  then  be  fermented 
for  four  days  in  an  atmosphere  of  the 
temperature  of  60.  This  gentleman 
has  found  the  Mathon  White  hop  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other.  It  not  only  affords  a 
more  pleasant  awl  mild  bitter,  but  much 
more  aroma  than  the  Kent,  or  any 
other  Worcestershire  hop.  He  agrees 
with  us,  that  the  intense  bitter  extract, 
which  some  species  of  the  Kent  hop 
affords,  is  poisonous.  The  Mathon 
White  is  unquestionably,  on  account  of 
its  mild  bitter,  and  great  proportion  of 
aroma,  very  superior  to  any  other  we 
have  examined. 

Impressions  of  Medals. — A  very 
easy  and  elegant  way  of  taking  the 
impressions  of  medals  and  coins,  not 
generally  known,  is  thus  directed  by 
Dr.  .Shaw  : — Melt  a  little  isinglass  glue 
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with  brandy,  and  pour  it  thinly  over 
the  medal,  so  as  to  cover  its  whole 
surface  ;  let  it  remain  on  a  day  or  two 
till  it  is  thoroughly  dry  and  hardened, 
and  then  taking  it  off,  it  will  be  fine, 
clear,  and  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  Mus¬ 
covy  glass,  and  will  have  a  very  ele¬ 
gant  impression  of  the  coin.  It  will 
also  resist  the  effects  of  damp  air, 
which  occasions  all  other  kinds  of  glue 
to  soften  and  bend,  if  not  prepared  in 
this  way. 

Hydrophobia. — Dr.  James  Johnson, 
in  his  Medical  Chirurgical  Journal  for 
April,  1819,  states,  while  he  was  sur¬ 
geon  at  Chittrah,  in  India,  an  almost 
incredible  number  of  persons  that  were 
bit  by  mad  dogs  and  jackals,  came 
under  his  care  ;  and  he  adds,  “  in  every 
instance  when  I  had  time  orpermission 
to  impregnate  the  system  with  mercury 
after  the  infliction  of  the  bite,  hydro¬ 
phobia  was  prevented.  Many  per¬ 
sons  who  would  not,  from  religious 
prejudices,  submit  to  the  course  pre¬ 
scribed,  perished,  while  others,  where 
salivation  was  induced,  were  invariably 
preserved  from  this  dreadful  malady.” 

Cure  for  the  Rheumatism. — Doctor 
Uwins,  physician  in  Bedford-row,  re¬ 
commends,  as  the  winter  approaches, 
the  use  of  wash  leather  for  an  under¬ 
waistcoat,  especially  to  those  indivi¬ 
duals  who  perspire  freely,  and  are 
subject  to  rheumatic  complaints.  He 
has  known  persons,  by  the  use  of  this 
material,  entirely  freed  from  their  for¬ 
mer  visitations  of  rheumatic  pains,  and 
to  have  been  more  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable  through  the  winter  than  by 
an  additional  clothing,  to  which  they 
have  usually  had  recourse. 


“  T  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of 
other  men’s  stuff'.” — Wotton. 

A  great  Loss. — Two  gentlemen 
meeting  in  a  coffee-house,  one  of  them 
remarked  that  he  was  sorry  to  hear 
their  mutual  friend  Mr.  P.  had  met  with 
a  great  loss.  “  Loss,”  said  the  other, 
“  I  know  his  circumstances  well,  and 
I  do  not  know  what  great  loss  he  can 
possibly  have  met  with,  unless  he  has 
lost  his  appetite. 


A  Tailor’s  Goose. — A  dashing  fore¬ 
man  to  a  tailor  milliner  in  Glasgow 
having  got  a  holiday  to  go  to  see  his 
Majesty,  and  dining  in  a  mixed  com¬ 
pany,  wished  to  impress  those  present 
with  tiie  immense  importance  of  his 
services  to  his  employers.  “Though  I 
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say  it,  that  should  not  say  it,”  quoth 
snip,  “  if  it  was  not  for  me  our  people 
could  not  carry  orv  their  business."  “  I 
can  very  well  believe  you,”  said  one  of 
the  party,  “  I  never  yet  heard  of  a 
tailor  who  could  carry  on  his  business 
without  his  goose'"*  f 


A  Pun.—Two  gentlemen  passing  a 
tavern,  observed  a  painting  of  the  far- 
famed  Piper  of  Vimiera  over  the  door. 
1  am  glad,  said  one  of  them,  that  some¬ 
thing  has  been  done  at  last  for  the  poor 
fellow.  “  What  has  been  done  for 
Mm?”  asked  his  companion,  “  Why 
don’t  you  see,”  said  the  other,  “  that 
they  have  made  him  an  inn-sign." 


Scotch  Bull. — When  R— —  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  of  personating 
the  crafty  Scotchman,  at  his  benefit  in 
Edinburgh,  the  play-hiil  contained  a 
bull,  almost  too  obvious  to  have 
escaped  even  Sir  Callaghan  O’Bral- 
laghan  himself:  it  was  gravely  set 
forth,  that  the  evening’s  entertainment 
would  conclude  with  an  interlude. 


Retort  to  a  noted  Resurrectionist. 

Doctor  P - while  decanteringa  bottle 

of  ale,  r 

Which,  as  bad  luck  would  liave  it, 
turn’d  out  very  stale, 

With  a  bantering  leer,  he  his  friend 
I  did  accost, 

Bade  him  take  up  the  goblet  and  give 
him  a  toast. 

His  friend  quickly  replied,  with  a  quiz¬ 
zical  squint, 

At  the  dull,  cheewless  beverage  that 
seem’d  to  be  in’t, 

“You’ll  excuse,  ray  dear  doctor,  you’ll 
excuse  on  this  head. 

For  you’re  best  acquainted  with  lifting 
the  dead."  . 


A  gentleman,  well  known  for  his 
parsimonious  habits,  having  billeted 
himself  on  his  acquaintances  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  during  the  royal  visit,  was  talk¬ 
ing  to  a  friend,  on  his  return,  of  the 
great  expense  of  living  ;  “  how  much 
wow  do  you  suppose  I  spent  in  Edin¬ 
burgh?”  I  do  not  know,  replied  his 
friend,  I  should  suppose  about  a  fort¬ 
night. 

Legal  Advice. — Sir,”  said  a  bar¬ 
ber  to  an  attorney  who  was  passing 
his  door,  “  will  you  tell  me  if  this  is  a 
good  seven-shilling  piece  ?”  The  law¬ 
yer,  pronouncing  the  piece  good,  de¬ 
posited  it  in  his  pocket,  adding,  wilh 
great  gravity,  “  If  you’ll  send  your 
lad  to  my  office,  I’ll  return  the  fow- 
penoe.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bardulus  in  our  next. 

P.  T.  W.  and  W.  S.  W.  are  requested 
to  send  to  our  office  for  letters. 

In  our  last  Mirror  we  promised  an¬ 
swers  to  all  our  Correspondents,  but 
we  find  them  so  numerous,  that  we  fear 
some  may  still  remain  unnoticed ;  to 
such  we  apologize,  for  our  neglect  is 
not  intentional. 

We  thank  W.  H.  S.  of  Islington,  and 
shall  be  happy  to  avail  ourselves  of  his 
kind  offer,  and  that  as  early  as  suits  his 
convenience. 

The  Historical  Account  of  Coaches, 
Nugm  Canorae,  The  Bashful  Wooer, 
Whist,  Jemmy  and  Anne,  Gulielmus, 
G.  W.,  Ax  ray  Eye,  and  several  other 
articles,  in  our  next. 

The  following  are  intended  for  early 
insertion:  W.  A.,  Edric,  Ode  to  Even¬ 
ing,  by  S.  S.;  W.  W.,  A.  D.,  H. 
M.  M.,  Z.  Z.,  T.  N — n,^  Kiow,  Harry 
C.,  Gillaume,  A  Traveller,  Henry  S-n, 
Jerry  (with  qualifications),  J.B.,  S.H. 
and  Bibliopolophilos. 

Comraiserator  is  not  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plicit. 

F.  R— y  would  oblige  us  by  some 
further  information  relating  to  the  local 
amusements  and  traditions  mestioned 
in  his  letter. 

S.  P.  S.  Titus,  and  Louise,  a  Frag¬ 
ment,  are  not  quite  to  our  taste. 

J.  W.  is  requested  to  send  to  our 
office  after  Monday, 

J.  H.  P.  must  let  us  have  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  article  before  we  decide 
upon  it. 

Alfred  is  not  forgotten. 

A  Planter  wishes  to  know  what  has 
become  of  the  two  bough  pots  filled  by 
Madame  Bertrand  with  the  earth  from 
Napoleon’s  grave,  in  each  of  which  she 
planted  a  slip  from  the  willow  that 
bends  over  his  tomb. 

t  Shall  have  a  place.  We  shall  be 
happy  to  receive  the  articles  he  men¬ 
tions. 

Among  our  doubtful  communications 
are,  S.  T.’s  Battle,  the  School  Boy, 
and  the  Appeal  to  Spain. 

A  number  of  articles,  with  initials 
almost  from  A  to  Z,  have  been  re¬ 
ceived,.  but  are  not  good  enough  for  us ; 
among  those  are.  Miss  and  the  Butter¬ 
fly,  Junius’s  Spectre,  and  W.  E. 
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^iie  Jbatling  Chan'ot^ 


Tt  would  be  almost  as  impossible  to 
assign^  limits  to  human  ingenuity  and 
inventioti.  as  to  human  ambition.  That 
there  are^  limits  which  the  one  cannot 
pass,  while  the  other  is  boundless  as 
the  imagination  itself,  will  not  be  denied: 
but  the  scientific  discoveries  of  the  last 
lialf  century,  must  make  us  hesitate  be¬ 
fore  we  say  such  or  such  a  thing  is  im¬ 
possible.  In  mechanics,  in  chemistry, 
and  in  the  ingenious  branches  of  llie 
fine  arts,  improvements  and  discoveries 
have  succeeded  each  other  with  a 
rapidity  which  out-strelchcd  all  antici¬ 
pation,  and  have  set  all  calculations  at 
defiance.  No  man  will  dare  now  to  say 
to  any  of  these  branches  of  science, 
“  hitherto  shall  thou  go  and  no  farther.” 

To  be  enabled  to  make  the  wdnd, 
which  “blowelh  where  it  llsteth,”  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  purpose  of  propelling 
huge  vessels  on  the  ocean,  and  thus  to 
form  an  intercourse  with  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  parts  of  the  world,  was  a  great 
triumph  of  science  ;  but  to  be  able  to 
steer  a  ve.ssel  with  a  rapidity  that  the 
wind  does  not  generally  afford  in  a  dead 
Voi,.  If. 


calm,  or  independent,  or  even  against 
the  wind  by  steam,  is  a  discovery  which 
would  not  have  been  credited  a  century 
ago  ;  and  other  discoveries  which  were 
once  thought  equally  improbable  have 
since  been  made. 

The  wind,  which  has  been  of  such 
good  service  on  the  ocean,  has  for  ages 
been  used  in  machinery  on  shore,  such 
as  the  working  of  mills,  &c.  Some  in¬ 
dividuals  have,  however,  thought  it 
might  be  used  to  propel  vehicles  on 
land.  In  the  last  century,  Stephinus 
of  Scheveling,  in  Holland,  constructed 
a  chariot  on  wheels,  to  be  impelled  by 
the  wind,  the  velocity  of  which  was  so 
great,  that  it  would  carry  eight  or  ten 
persons  from  Scheveling  to  Putten,  a 
distance  of  forty-tw'o  English  miles  in 
two  hours. 

Carriages  of  this  kind  are  said  to  be 
frequent  in  China  ;  and  in  any  wide 
level  country,  must  be  sometimes  both 
pleasant  and  profitable.  The  great  in¬ 
convenience  attending  the  machine  is, 
that  it  can  only  go  in  the  direction  the 
wind  blows,  and  even  not  then  unless 
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it  blows  strong,  so  that  after  you  have 
got  some  way  on  your  journey,  if  the 
wind  sliould  fail,  or  change,  you  must 
either  proceed  on  foot  or  stand  still. 

The  Hollanders  have  small  vessels, 
somewhat  of  this  description,  which 
carry  one  or  two  persons  on  the  ice, 
having  a  sledge  at  bottom  instead  of 
wheels  ;  and  being  made  in  the  form  of 
a  boat,  if  the  ice  break,  the  passengers 
are  secured  from  drowning. 

Our  engraving  presents  a  perspective 
view  of  Stephinus’s  Sailing  Chari@t : 
the  body  of  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  boat ; 
the  axle-trees  are  longer,  and  the 
wheels  further  asunder  than  in  ordinary 
carriages,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being 
over-turned.  The  body  is  driven  before 
the  wind  by  the  sails, guided  by  a  rudder. 


HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF 
COACHES. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

In  England,  and  throughout  Europe, 
coaches  are  drawn  by  horses,  except 
in  Spain,  where  they  use  mules.  In 
the  East,  especially  the  dominions  of 
the  Great  Mogul,  their  coaches  are 
drawn  by  oxen.  In  Denmark,  they 
sometimes  yoke  rein-deer  in  their 
coaches,  though  this  rather  for  curi¬ 
osity  than  use.  The  coachman  is  gene¬ 
rally  placed  on  a  seat,  raised  before 
the  body  of  the  coach.  But  the  Spanish 
policy  has  displaced  him  in  that  coun¬ 
try  by  a  royal  ordinance,  on  occasion 
of  the  Duke  d’  Olivares,  who  found  that 
a  very  important  secret,  whereon  he 
had  conferred  in  his  coach,  had  been 
overheard  and  reve^aled  by  his  coach¬ 
man  :  since  tliat  lime,  the  place  of  the 
Spanish  coachman  is  the  same  with  that 
of  the  French  stage-coachman,  and  our 
postillion,  viz.  on  the  near  shaft  horse. 
In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  use  of  the 
coach,  or  carosse,  was  regarded  as  sin¬ 
gularly  honourable,  and  of  great  avail 
in  conquering  the  enemy.  To  lose  it 
was  accounted  an  irreparable  disgrace, 
as  it  was  the  highest  glory  to  take  that 
of  the  adversary. 

Among  the  Romans  covered  carriages 
were  articles  of  pomp  and  luxury  ;  but 
at  length,  the  spirit  of  the  feudal  sys¬ 
tem  for  some  time  banished  the  use  of 
them.  The  feudal  lords  conceiving  it 
to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
their  military  vassals  should  serve  them 
on  horse-back,  were  averse  from  in¬ 
dulging  them  w'ilh  elegant  carriages, 
the  prevalence  of  which  would  render 
them  indolent,  and  unfit  for  military 
service.  Accordingly,  persons  of  every 
rank,  males  and  females,  clergy  and 


laity,  rode  upon  horses  or  mules,  and 
sometimes  upon  she  asses.  His  holiness 
the  Pope,  generally  rode  upon  a  grey 
horse.  Covered  carriages  were  known 
in  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  but  they  were  at  first  used 
by  women  of  rank,  and  the  men  thought 
it  disgraceful  to  ride  on  them.  In  the 
year  1544,  when  Count  Wolf  of  Barby 
was  summoned  by  John  Frederic,  elec¬ 
tor  of  Saxony,  to  go  to  Spires,  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Convention  of  the  States,  as¬ 
sembled  there,  he  requested  leave,  on 
account  of  his  ill  state  of  health,  to 
make  use  of  a  close  carriage  with  four 
horses.  The  use  of  covered  carriages 
was  for  a  long  time  forbidden,  even  to 
women.  In  1545,  the  wife  of  a  certain 
duke  obtained  from  him,  with  great 
difficulty,  permission  to  use  a  covered 
carriage  in  a  journey  to  the  baths,  with 
this  express  stipulation,  that  her  attend¬ 
ants  should  not  have  the  same  indul¬ 
gence.  About  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  emperors,  kings,  and  princes, 
began  to  employ  covered  carriages  on 
journeys,  and  afterwards  on  public  oc¬ 
casions.  At  the  election  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Matthias,  the  ambassador  of 
Brandenburgh  had  three  carriages, 
which  were  constructed  in  a  coarse 
manner,  of  four  boards  clumsily  put 
together.  When  the  consort  of  that 
Emperor  made  her  public  entrance,  on 
her  marriage  in  ISll,  she  rode  in  a 
carriage  covered  with  perfumed  leather. 
Mary,  Infanta  of  Spain,  consort  of  the 
preceding  EKuperor  Ferdinand,  rode  in 
Carinlhia,  in  1631,  in  a  glass  carriage, 
in  which  no  more  than  two  persons 
could  sit.  The  wedding  carriage  of 
the  first  wife  of  the  Emperor  Leopold, 
cost  with  the  harness  30,000  florins. — 
The  coaches  used  by  that  Emperor  are 
thus  described: — “  In  the  imperial 
coaches  no  great  magnificence  was  to 
be  seen  ;  they  were  covered  over  with 
red  cloth  and  black  nails.  The  harness 
was  black,  and  in  the  whole  work  there 
was  no  gold.  The  panels  w’ere  of 
glass,  and  on  this  accqimt  they  were 
called  the  imperial  glass  coaches.  On 
festivals  the  harness  was  ornamented 
with  red  silk  fringes.  The  imperial 
coaches  were  distinguished  only  by  their 
having  leather  traces ;  but  the  ladies 
in  the  imperial  suite  were  obliged  to  bo 
contentetl  with  carriages,  the  traces  of 
which  were  made  of  ropes.”  At  the 
magnificent  court  of  Duke  Ernest  Au¬ 
gustus,  at  Hanover,  there  were,  in  the 
year  1681,  fifty  gilt  coaches,  with  six 
horses  each. 

The  first  time  that  ambassadors  ap- 
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pearod  in  coaches  in  a  public  solemnity, 
was  at  the  imperial  commission,  held 
at  Erfurth  in  1613,  respecting  the  affair 
of  Juliers.  Henry  IV.  was  assassinated 
in  a  coach,  but  he  usually  rode  through 
the  streets  of  Paris  on  horseback,  and 
had  only  one  coach  for  himself  and  his 
queen.  The  coaches  used  at  this  time 
were  not  suspended  by  straps  ;  they 
had  a  canopy  supported  by  ornamented 
pillars,  and  the  whole  body  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  curtains  of  stuff  or  leather, 
which  might  be  drawn  up.  If  Henry’s 
coach  had  been  furnished  with  glass, 
it  is  probable  that  he  would  not  have 
been  murdered.  Bassorapierre,  in  the 
reign  of  liouis  XIII.  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  projected  a  small 
coach  with  glasses;  and  the  coach  in 
which  Louis  XIV.  made  his  public 
entry  about  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  appears  to  have  been  a 
suspended  carriage. 

Coaches  were  first  seen  in  Spain  in 
1546,  when  Charles  Pubest,  a  servant 
of  Charles  V.  king  and  emperor,  came 
in  a  coach  and  chariot,  a  thing  rarely 
seen  at  that  period.  Whole  cities  ran 
out  to  stare  at  it,  for  dt  that  time  they 
only  made  use  of  carts  drawn  by  oxen, 
and  in  them  were  seen  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  persons  of  the  court.  When 
Charles  of  Anjou  made  his  entrance  into 
Naples,  the  Queen  of  Naples  rode  in  a 
carriage,  called  “  Caretta,”  the  out¬ 
side  and  inside  of  which  were  covered 
with  sky-blue  velvet,  interspersed  with 
golden  lilies.  From  Naples  the  luxury 
of  carriages  spread  over  all  Italy. — 
Some  people  suppose  that  the  word 
coach  is  of  the  Hungarian  extraction, 
and  that  it  had  its  rise  from  a  village  in 
the  province  of  Weiselburg,  which  is  at 
present  called  “  Katsee,”  but  was  for¬ 
merly  known  by  the  name  of  “  Korsee,” 
or  “  Cotzi,”  and  that  this  travelling 
machine  was  even  there  first  invented. 
Ericthonius,  the  son  of  Vulcan,  liad 
such  ill-shaped  legs,  that  he  did  not 
like  to  appear  in  public,  on  which  ac¬ 
count  he  invented  the  ear,  which  hid 
half  his  body. — See  Ovid.  Menage 
makes  it  Latin,  and  by  a  far-fetched 
deviation,  traces  it  from  “  Vehiculum.” 
Dr.  Johnson  derives  it  from  the  former. 
Coaches  were  used  in  England  at  a  very 
early  period ;  they  were  originally 
merely  cars,  or  a  superior  sort  of  wag¬ 
gon.  St.  Erkenwald  preached  in  a  sort 
of  chaise,  with  wheels,  when  he  was  old 
and  infirm,  as  early  as  the  year  675. — 
William  de  Ferrars,  Earl  of  Derby,  died 
of  a  bruise  occasioned  by  the  fall  from 
his  coach  in  1253.  Stowe  says,  that 
the  oldest  carriages  used  by  the  ladie.s 


in  England  were  known  under  the  now 
obsolete  name  of  “  Whirlicotes.”— 
When  Richard  II.  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  his  rebellious  subjects,  he  and  his 
followers  were  on  horseback,  but  his 
mother,  who  was  sick  and  weak,  rode  in 
a  carriage.  But  this  became  after¬ 
wards  unfashionable,  and  therefore, 
whirlicotes  and  chariots  were  disused, 
except  at  coronations  and  other  public 
solemnities.  In  14<71,  after  the  battle- 
of  Tewksbury,  the  Queen  was  found 
almost  dead  with  grief  in  her  chariot. 
Queen  Elizabeth  used  a  chariot  at  a 
very  early  period  of  her  reign.  From 
these  and  similar  instances,  we  may 
easily  conjecture  what  kind  of  vehicle 
was  the  ancient  coach.  In  every  period 
of  English  history,  chairs  and  horse- 
litters,  or  hanging  waggons,  occur  and 
appear  to  have  been  the  most  easy  and 
commodious  machines  for  conveyance 
with  which  our  ancestors  were  acquaint¬ 
ed.  Stowe  says,  that  in  1555,  Walter 
Rippon  made  a  coach  for  the  Earl  of 
Rutland,  which  was  the  first  that  was 
ever  used  in  England ;  and  in  1564,  the 
same  Walter  made  the  first  hollow¬ 
turning  coach,  with  pillars  and  arches, 
for  her  majesty;  and  again  in  1584,  he 
made  a  chariot  throne  with  four  pillars 
behind,  to  bear  a  canopy  with  a  crown 
imperial  on  the  top,  and  before  two 
lower  pillars,  on  which  stood  a  lion  and 
a  dragon,  the  supporters  of  the  arms  of 
England.  He  likewise  says,  that  in  the 
year  1564,  Guylliam  Boonen,  a  Dutch¬ 
man,  became  the  Queen’s  eoachraan., 
and  that  he  was  the  first  that  brought 
the  use  of  coaches  into  England. — 
Twenty  years  after  they  became  com¬ 
mon  among  the  nobility  and  persons  of 
rank,  then  long  waggons  were  intro¬ 
duced.  Mr.  Strutt  says,  that  it  was  a 
longtime  after  the  invention  of  coaches 
before  a  coach-box  was  added  to  the 
body,  for  the  coachman  joineth  a  horse, 
fixed  to  match  a  saddle-horse,  to  the 
coach-tree  ;  then  he  sitteth  upon  the 
saddle  ;  and  when  there  are  four  horses, 
he  drove  those  which  went  before  him, 
guiding  them  with  a  rein. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

“  AX  MY  EYE.” 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

“  Her  eye  discourses,  I  will  answer  it.” 

Skakspeare. 

To  say  what  wond’rous  skill,  what 
happy  care, 

Taught  the  bold  eye  the  blaze  of  day 
to  bear. 

Through  fluid  space,  with  piercing  ken 
to  pry, 
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To  measure  earth,  ami  comprehend  the 
sky, 

Is  but  to  tell  what  every  moment 
shows, 

That  Heaven  no  bounds  in  power  or 
bounty  knows, 

All  mighty  when  it  works,  all  good  when 
it  bestows. 

This  homage  paid,  forgive  the  va¬ 
grant  muse, 

If  for  her  theme  some  lighter  dress  she 
chuse, 

And  clothed  in  sportive  Fancy’s  wanton 
guise. 

More  trivial  subjects,  from  humbler 
hints  that  rise. 

When  vulgar  gentry  gather  to  a 
crowd, 

Some  all  intent,  some  soothing,  and 
some  loud ; 

You  ask  the  cause,  and  wait  for  a  re¬ 
ply  : 

*Tis  ten  to  one  they  answer — “  Ax  my 
eye."  ^ 

You  call  this  rude  ;  but  call  it  what 
you  will, 

Rude  as  it  is,  there’s  meaning  in  it 
still ; 

Clodius  shall  prove  it ;  Clodius  looks 
you  through, 

Yet  seems  to  look  at  every  one  but 
you  ; 

Is  be  insidious,  mean,  malignant,  sly. 

What  says  the  vulgar  maxim? — Ax  his 
eye. 

When  pert  Corinna  darts  from  place  to 
place. 

Sinks  with  laborious  ease  from  grace  to 
grace, 

Or  calls  forth  "l^lance  by  glance,  or 
charm  by  charm, 

Does  she  design  our  bosoms  to  alarm  ? 

Does  she  conclude  that  all  who  gaze 
must  die? 

Does  pride  inspire  her  purpose  ? — Ask 
her  eye.  ^ 

When  the  great  scholar,  slow,  precise, 
and  sour. 

Mere  human  clock-work,  speaks  one 
word  an  hour ; 

Does  his  grave  silence  modesty  imply  : 

Or  is  it  scorn’s  dumb  language? — Ask 
his  eye. 

The  flatterer  swears  he  lives  upon  your 
smile, 

•Callshimself  yours,  but  makes  you  his 
the  while ; 

Say,  would  you  know,  if  what  he 
speaks  he  feels, 

His  eye  will  tell  you  what  his  heart  con¬ 
ceals. 

The  miser’s  heir,  bedecks  the  funeral 
show, 

With  all  the  sad  formalities  of  woe. 


Behind  the  corpse  himself  a  mourner 
creeps  ; 

But  is  it  grief,  or  is  it  joy  that  weeps  ? 
Consult  his  eye,  ’twill  then,  perhaps, 
appear. 

That  hopes  and  pleasures  swim  in  every 
tear. 

’Twere  endless  work  to  prove  that 
through  mankind. 

The  speaking  eye  explains  the  secret 
mind. 

Would  you  the  bad  detect,  the  good 
descry. 

Their  wise  and  virtuous  toil,  examine, 

try  ;  .  ^ 

Ask  where  you  will,  but  never  miss  the 
_ eye. _ _ 

SINGULAR  ADVENTURE  OF  A 
BRITISH  SOLDIER  IN  NORTH 
AMERICA. 

In  the  year  1779,  when  the  war  with 
America  was  conducted  with  great  spi¬ 
rit  upon  that  continent,  a  division  of  the 
English  array  was  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  and  in  a  position  so 
favoured  by  nature,  that  it  was  difficult 
for  any  military  art  to  surprise  it.  War 
in  America  was  rather  a  species  of 
hunting  than  a  regular  campaign.  “  If 
you  flght  with  art,”  said  Washington  to 
his  soldiers,  “  you  are  sure  to  be  de¬ 
feated.  Acquire  discipline  enoug|i^for 
retreat  and  the  uniformity  of  combined 
attack,  and  your  country  will  prove  the 
best  of  engineers.”  So  true  was  the 
maxim  of  the  American  General,  that 
the  English  soldiers  had  to  contend 
with  little  else.  The  Americans  had 
incorporated  the  Indians  into  their 
ranks,  and  had  made  them  useful  in  a 
species  of  war  to  which  their  habits  of 
life  had  peculiarly  fitted  them.  They 
sallied  out  of  their  impenetrable  forests 
and  jungles,  and,  with  their  arrows  and 
tomahawks,  committed  daily  waste  upon 
the  British  army, — surprising  their  cen- 
tinels,  cutting  off  their  stragglers,  and 
even  when  the  alarm  was  given  and 
pursuit  commenced,  they  fled  with  a 
swiftness  that  the  speed  of  cavalry 
could  not  overtake,  into  rocks  and  fast¬ 
nesses  whither  it  was  dangerous  to  fol¬ 
low  them. 

In  order  to  limit  as  far  as  possible 
this  species  of  war,  in  which  there  was 
so  much  loss  and  so  little  honour,  it 
was  tjie  custom  with  every  regiment  to 
extend  its  outposts  to  a  great  distance 
beyond  the  encampments ;  to  station 
centinels  some  miles  in  the  woods,  and 
to  keep  a  constant  guard  round  the  main 
body. 

A  regiment  of  foot  was  at  this  time 
stationed  upon  the  confines  of  a  bound¬ 
less  Savannah.  Its  particular  office  was 
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to  guard  every  avenue  of  approach  to 
the  main  body ;  the  centinels,  whose 
posts  penetrated  into  the  woods,  were 
supplied  from  its  ranks,  and  the  service 
of  this  regiment  was  thus  more  hazard¬ 
ous  than  that  of  any  other.  Its  loss 
was  likewise  great.  The  centinels  were 
perpetually  surprised  upon  their  posts 
by  the  Indians,  and  were  borne  off  their 
stations  without  communicating  any 
alarm,  or  being  heard  of  after. 

Not  a  trace  was  left  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  conveyed  away, 
except  that,  upon  one  or  two  occasions, 
a  few  drops  of  blood  had  appeared 
upon  the  leaves  which  covered  the 
ground.  Many  imputed  this  unaccount¬ 
able  disappearance  to  treachery,  and 
suggested  as  an  unanswerable  argu¬ 
ment,  that  the  men  thus  surprised  might 
at  least  have  fired  their  muskets,  and 
communicated  the  alarm  to  the  contigu¬ 
ous  posts.  Others,  who  could  not  be 
brought  to  rank  it  as  treachery,  were 
content  to  consider  it  as  a  mystery 
which  time  would  unravel. 

One  morning,  the  centinels  having 
been  stationed  as  usual  over  night,  the 
guard  went  at  sun-rise  to  relieve  a  post 
which  extended  a  considerable  distance 
into  the  wood.  The  centinel  was  gone  ! 
The  surprise  was  great  ;  but  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  had  occurred  before.  They 
left  another  man,  and  departed,  wishing 
him  better  luck.  “  You  need  not  be 
afraid,”  said  the  man  with  warmth,  “  I 
shall  not  desert !” 

The  relief  company  returned  to  the 
guard-house. 

The  centinels  were  replaced  every 
four  hours,  and,  at  the  appointed  time, 
the  guard  again  marched  to  relieve  the 
post.  To  their  inexpressible  astonish¬ 
ment  the  man  was  gone  !  They  search¬ 
ed  round  the  spot,  but  no  traces  could 
be  found  of  his  disappearance.  It  was 
now  necessary  that  the  station,  from  a 
stronger  motive  than  ever,  should  not 
remain  unoccupied  ;  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  another  man,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  guard-house.  The  super¬ 
stition  of  the  soldiers  was  awakened, 
and  terror  ran  through  the  regiment. 
The  Colonel  being  apprised  of  the  oc¬ 
currence,  signified  his  intention  to  ac¬ 
company  the  guard  when  they  relieved 
the  centinel  they  had  left.  At  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time,  they  all  marched  together ; 
and  again  to  their  unutterable  wonder, 
they  found  the  post  vacant,  and  the 
man  gone ! 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Colo¬ 
nel  hesitated  whether  he  should  station 
a  whole  company  on  the  spot,  or  whe¬ 
ther  he  should  again  submit  the  post  to 


a  single  centinel.  The  cause  of  this 
repeated  disappearance  of  men,  w'hose 
courage  and  honesty  were  never  sus¬ 
pected,  must  be  discovered  and  it 
seemed  not  likely  that  this  discovery 
could  be  obtained  by  persisting  in  the 
old  method.  Three  brave  men  were 
now  lost  to  the  regiment,  and  to  assign 
the  post  to  a  fourth,  seemed  nothing 
less  than  giving  him  up  to  destruction. 
The  poor  fellow  whose  turn  it  vvas  to 
take  the  station,  though  a  man  in  other 
respects  of  incomparable  resolution, 
trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

“  I  must  do  my  duty,’  ’  said  he  to  the 
officer,  “  I  know  that;  but  I  should 
like  to  lose  my  life  with  more  credit.” 

“  I  will  leave  no  man,”  said  the  Co¬ 
lonel,  ”  against  his  will.” 

A  man  immediately  slept  from  the 
ranks,  and  desired  to  take  the  jjost. 
Every  mouth  commended  his  resolution. 
”  I  will  not  be  taken  alive,”  said  he, 
“  and  you  shall  hear  of  me  on  the  least 
alarm.  At  all  events  I  will  fire  my 
place  if  I  hear  the  least  noise.  If  a 
bird  chatters,  or  a  leaf  falls,  you  shall 
hear  my  musket.  You  may  be  alarmed 
when  nothing  is  the  matter:  but  you 
must  take  the  chance  as  the  condition 
of  the  discovery  !” 

The  Colonel  applauded  his  courage, 
and  told  him  he  would  be  right  to  fire 
upon  the  least  noise  which  was  ambi¬ 
guous.  His  comrades  shook  hands  with 
him,  and  left  him  with  a  melancholy 
foreboding.  The  company  marched 
back,  and  awaited  the  event  in  the 
guard-house. 

An  hour  had  elapsed,  and  every  ear 
was  upon  the  rack  for  the  discharge  of 
the  musket,  when,  upon  a  sudden,  the 
report  was  heard.  The  guard  imme¬ 
diately  marched,  accompanied,  as  be¬ 
fore,  by  the  Colonel,  and  some  of  the 
most  experienced  officers  of  the  regi¬ 
ment.  As  they  approaclied  the  post, 
they  saw  the  man  advancing  towards 
them,  dragging  another  man  on  the 
ground  by  the  hair  of  his  head.  When 
they  came  up  with  him,  it  appeared  to 
be  an  Indian  whom  he  had  shot.  An 
explanation  was  immediately  required. 

”  I  told  your  honour,”  said  the  man, 
“  that  I  should  fire  if  I  heard  the  least 
noise.  The  resolution  I  had  taken  has 
saved  my  life.  I  had  not  been  long  on 
my  post  when  I  heard  a  rustling  at  some 
short  distance  ;  I  looked,  and  saw  an 
American  hog,  such  as  are  common  in 
the  woods,  crawling  along  the  ground, 
and  seemingly  looking  for  nuts  under 
the  trees  and  amongst  the  leaves.  As 
these  animals  are  so  very  common,  I 
ceased  to  consider  it  for  some  minute*  ; 
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but  being  on  the  constant  alarm  and 
expectation  of  attack,  and  scarcely 
knowing  what  was  to  be  considered  a 
real  cause  of  apprehension,  I  kept  ray 
eyes  vigilantly  fixed  upon  it,  and  mark¬ 
ed  its  progress  among  the  trees  ;  still 
there  was  no  need  to  give  the  alarm, 
and  my  thoughts  were  directed  to  dan¬ 
ger  from  another  quarter.  It  struck 
me,  however,  as  somewhat  singular  to 
see  this  animal  making,  by  a  circuitous 
passage,  for  a  thick  coppice  immedi¬ 
ately  behind  ray  post.  I  therefore  kept 
my  eye  more  constantly  fixed  upon  it, 
and  as  it  was  now  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  coppice,  hesitated  whether  I 
should  not  fire.  My  comrades,  thought 
I,  will  laugh  at  me  for  alarming  them 
by  shooting  a  pig !  I  had  almost  re¬ 
solved  to  let  it  alone,  when,  just  as  it 
approached  the  thicket,  I  thought  I  ob¬ 
served  it  give  an  unusual  spring.  I  no 
longer  hesitated  :  1  took  ray  aim  ;  dis¬ 
charged  ray  piece ;  and  the  animal  was 
instantly  stretched  before  me  with  a 
groan  which  I  conceived  to  be  that  of 
a  human  creature.  I  went  up  to  it,  and 
judge  my  astonishment,  when  I  found 
that  I  had  killed  an  Indian !  He  had 
enveloped  himself  with  the  skin  of  one 
of  these  wild  hogs  so  artfully  and  com¬ 
pletely;  his  hands  and  feet  were  so 
entirely  concealed  in  it,  and  his  gait 
and  appearance  were  so  exactly  cor¬ 
respondent  to  that  of  the  animal’s,  that 
imperfectly  as  they  were  always  seen 
through  the  trees  and  jungles,  the  dis¬ 
guise  could  not  be  penetrated  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  scarcely  discovered  upon 
the  nearest  inspectijpn.  He  was  armed 
with  a  dagger  and  a  tomahawk.” 

Such  was  the  substance  of  this  man’s 
relaRon.  The  cause  of  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  other  centinels  was  now  ap¬ 
parent.  The  Indians,  sheltered  in  this 
disguise,  secreted  themselves  in  the 
coppice  ;  watched  the  moment  when 
they  could  throw  it  off ;  burst  upon  the 
centinels  without  previous  alarm,  and, 
too  quick  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  discharge  their  pieces,  either  stab¬ 
bed  or  scalpeddhera,  and  bearing  their 
bodies  away,  concealed  them  at  some 
distance  in  the  leaves.  The  Americans 
gave  them  rewards  for  every  scalp  of 
an  enemy  which  they  brought. 


ALL  THE  WORLD’S  A  LOTTERY. 

A  NEW  SONG,  BY  THE  LATE  G.  S.  CAREY. 

(Not  in  his  Works.) 

All  the  world’s  a  lottery. 

Strangers  to  our  destiny. 

Whatsoe’er  our  fate  may  be, 

In  this  lottery. 


Fortune  is  so  wily, 

She’ll  with  a  smile  beguile  ye, 

And  often  trick  ye  slily 
Within  this  lottery. 

Should  a  needy  battered  rake 
Wish  a  buxom  wife  to  take, 

For  his  future  comfort  sake. 

In  this  lottery ; 

When  he’s  play’d  this  prank,  sir, 
He’s  but  himself  to  thank,  sir. 

Should  madam  prove  a  blank,  sir, 
Within  this  lottery. 

Some  will  quarrel  for  a  straw. 
Looking  for  revenge  in  law. 

Should  they  chance  a  prize  to  draw, 
’Tis  a  lottery. 

Many  much  depend,  sir, 

Of  answering  some  end,  sir  ; 

Believe  an  honest  friend,  sir, 

’Tis  all  a  lottery. 

When  you’re  aged  grown,  and  weak, 
Or,  when  time  has  blanch’d  the  cheek. 
Being  sick,  for  physic  seek, 

’Tis  a  lottery ; 

When  a  parent  dies,  sir, 

Tears  will  wet  the  eyes,  sir, 

Altho’  you  get  a  prize,  sir, 

Within  this  lottery. 

Interest  is  a  leading  game. 

Yet  it  is  a  mortal  shame. 

Making  friendship  but  a  name, 

In  this  lottery. 

Man’s  a  greedy  elf,  sir. 

Friendship  ends  in  self,  sir, 

While  looking  out  for  pelf,  sir, 

Within  this  lottery. 

Stop,  then  stop  the  wheel,  sir, 

For  many  seem  to  feel,  sir, 

With  hearts  as  hard  as  steel,  sir, 

In  this  lottery. 

Tho’  we’ve  much  to  cope,  sir, 
Mankind  would  often  mope,  sir, 
Without  a  chance  of  hope,  sir. 

Within  this  lottery. 


SEVEN  MISERIES  IN  WALK¬ 
ING  THROUGH  THE  STREETS 

OF  LONDON. 

1.  In  passing  through  a  street  well 
frequented  with  carriages,  but  narrow 
in  the  footpath,  you  come  to  that  bar¬ 
rier  called  a  print  shop.  Besides  the 
usual  three  rows  of  gapers,  you  have 
here  an  agglomeration  of  two  or  three 
journeyipen  bakers,  with  their  baskets 
reaching  two  feet  beyond  their  should¬ 
ers  ;  the  whole  groupe  of  dutiful  admir¬ 
ers  of  the  arts,  surmounted  by  a  coal- 
heaver,  whose  feet  fill  up  the  last  incli 
of  the  pavement,  and  whose  pointed 
shovel  projects  three  feet  over  it :  at 
every  attempt  you  make  to  double  this 
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promontory,  the  pole  of  a  coach, 
ready  to  bob  you  under  llio  chin,  cor¬ 
rects  your  impatience,  and  keeps  you 
within  the  sphere  of  the  fine  arts  ! 

2.  In  the  early  dusk  of  a  winter  day 
you  come  to  a  crossing-,  occupied  by  a 
long  train  of  carriages,  the  pole  of  one 
close  to  the  hind  wheels  of  another. 
With  your  very  best  iniraickry  of  pa¬ 
tience,  you  wait  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
At  length  you  espy  a  vacancy  between 
an  empty  waggon  and  the  fore-liorse  of 
a  cart ;  you  run  to  avail  yourself  of  it, 
but  there  is  no  vacancy  ;  it  is  not  a  wag¬ 
gon,  but  a  timber  wain,  on  the  return 
with  an  unseen  beam  behind  half  as 
long  as  itself,  against  which  you  run 
with  a  force,  that  scarcely  leaves  you 
breath  enough  to  regain  your  old  sta¬ 
tion  on  the  pavement. 

3.  Overtaking  three  old  ladies  of  a 
certain  breadth,  attended  by  an  obse¬ 
quious  nephew,  who  walks  partly  be¬ 
fore  them,  there  not  being  quite  room 
enough  for  him  upon  the  pavement,  but 
steps  back  to  pay  his  duty  in  the  little 
space  there  is,  every  time  you  attempt 
to  pass  them, 

4.  The  being  obliged  to  witness  the 
ceremony  of  lowering  a  porter-hogs¬ 
head  from  a  dray  into  a  beer-cellar  ; 
after  which  the  drayman  gives  you  a 
certificate  of  your  attendance  by  throw¬ 
ing  a  greesy  rope  upon  your  white 
stockings. 

5.  When  you  are  going  into  the  city 
to  make  a  fortune  by  a  sudden  bargain 
in  the  stocks,  and  have  taken  a  hackney 
coach  for  the  sake  of  speed,  finding 
yourself  locked  in  between  the  stand  of 
coaches  and  the  pavement,  on  the  left 
of  Cheapside,  following  a  waggon  at 
tlie  rate  of  one  mile  an  hour,  as  long  as 
you  are  fortunate  enough  not  to  be  stop¬ 
ped  by  a  column  of  carts  crossing  you 
from  one  of  the  lanes. 

6.  Passing  over  Westminster-bridge, 
or  near  Wliitehall  on  a  windy  day, 
when  the  dust  is  thrown  up  to  be  car¬ 
ried  away  in  carts,  (which  is  always 
done  at  mid-day,;  and  finding  yourself 
destined  to  save  the  horses  part  of  their 
burthens,  by  taking  away  from  them  as 
much  as  your  mouth,  nose,  eyes,  coat, 
and  hat  will  hold. 

7.  Walking  in  a  rainy  day  between 
the  clatter  of  two  pair  of  pattens,  one 
of  which  you  strive  in  vain  to  over¬ 
take,  w'hile  the  other  will  not  pass  you. 
At  length,  by  a  great  effort  and  step¬ 
ping  ill  many  a  puddle,  you  come  up 
with  the  first,  and  when  you  expect 
from  the  agility  of  the  owner  to  see  a 
young  and  beautiful  countenance,  you 


turn  round  and  look  upon  a  face  as  old, 
and  almost  as  ugly  as  your  own  ! 

W.  A. 


ON  PUFFING. 

BY  JAMES  SMITH,  ESQ. 

A  facetious  modern  writer  has  called 
the  present  aern,  the  age  of  taxes  and 
pufts  ;  and,  indeed,  the  perusal  of  the 
latter  forms  by  no  means  the  slightest 
burden  of  the  former.  Our  magazines 
and  reviews,  and  the  editors  of  our 
diurnal  publications,  made  a  most  de¬ 
grading  sacrifice  to  avarice,  when  first 
they  suffered  whole  battalions  of  puffs 
to  escape  from  their  proper  quarters, 
and  small-type  cantonments  to  invade 
the  highway,  and  open  masked  batte¬ 
ries  upon  the  unwary  passenger.  Infi¬ 
nite  are  the  deception  under  which  they 
steal  upon  us,  and  innumerable  the  dis¬ 
guises  and  crapes  under  whose  cover 
they  arrest  our  progress;  and  if  they 
do  not  rob  us  of  our  money,  at  least 
defraud  us  of  our  time.  Of  all  prac- 
tisers  in  this  art,  the  lottery-contractors 
are  the  most  persevering  and  auda¬ 
cious  ;  fighting  under  all  colours,  and 
blazoning  every  wall  from  St.  Luke’s, 
where  their  dupes  are  found,  to  the 
King’s  Bench,  whither  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  conducted.  By  a  tempting  ex¬ 
hibition  of  ca[)ital  prizes,  the  credulous 
multitude  are  “  struck  with  sudden  ado¬ 
ration,”  and  purchase  tickets,  only  to 
complete  the  line  of  Milton  by  a  speedy 
display  of  “  blank  awe.”  In  perusing 
the  public  journals,  it  is  impossible  to 
escape  their  traps.  “  The  convention 
of  Cintra,  by  which  the  enemy  was  suf¬ 
fered  to  carry  away  all  the  plunder,  and 
which  so  cruelly  disappointed  the  hopes 
of  the  nation,”  forms  on  a  paper  now 
before  me,  the  preface  to  “  an  advan¬ 
tageous  Lottery  Scheme,”  and  is  much 
more  appropriate  than  the  writer  pro¬ 
bably  intended.  The  nation  ought  long 
ago  to  have  discovered,  that  their  rich 
Avheel  is  like  a  St.  Catherine  wheel, 
which  seems  to  scatter  a  shower  of  gold 
on  every  side  ;  but  when  we  attempt  to 
snatch  the  prize,  we  only  burn  our  fin¬ 
gers,  the  treasure  vanishes,  the  mo¬ 
mentary  splendour  is  succeeded  by 
darkness,  and  the  deceitful  vision  ends 
in  smoke. 

Vulgar  modes  of  puffing  becoming  at 
length  too  notorious  to  escape  occasional 
detection,  the  proprietor  of  Vauxhall 
Gardens  bethought  himself  of  clas¬ 
sical  assistance  ;  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors  were  used  as  janitors  to  this 
fashionable  promenade,  and  ancient 
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literature  was  ransacked  to  supply  new 
heads  to  the  old  body  of  puffs.  “  Cato 
and  Lucrelia”  served  to  introduce  the 
congenial  characters  of  Mr.  Dignuni 
and  Mrs.  Bland: — “Prometheus,  who 
formed  men  of  clay,  and  endued  them 
with  stolen  fire,”  composed  the  prelude 
to  “  a  beautiful  new  song,  by  Mr. 
Kelly  and  “  Hannibal’s  vinegar, 
which  penetrated  and  destroyed  the 
bowels  of  the  hardest  rock,”  led  by  an 

easy  transition  to  - -  “  Genuine  port 

wines.” 

Nor  have  the  illegitimate  sons  of 
Esculapius  been  deficient  in  this  fa¬ 
shionable  accomplishment.  “  A  horrid 
murder !”  is  often  made  to  precede  some 
quack’s  patent  pills,  which  is  simply 
a  metathesis,  or  transposition  of  the 
course  of  events  ;  while  a  “  dreadful 
insurrection  of  the  Blacks”  serves  to 
confirm  the  efficacy  of  “  Gowland’s 
Lotion,”  by  which  it  might  have  been 
completely  avoided,  since  “  it  prevents 
all  eruptions,  and  gives  to  the  skin  a 
beautiful  whiteness.”  “  The  flourish¬ 
ing  state  of  the  public  funds,”  in  the 
beginning  of  a  paragraph,  is  wound  up 
at  the  end  with  “  Windsor’s  gas  lights, 
or  inflammable  air;”  and  the  “  long  con¬ 
finement  of  Alexander  Davison,  Esq. 
in  the  King’s  Bench,”  is  introductory 
to  “  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  yellow 
fever.” 

“  As  fools  rush  in,  where  angels  fear 
to  stand 

so  do  some  of  these  licensed  murderers 
seek  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple,  and 
extract  from  the  Sacred  Writings  labels 
for  their  phials  ot  wrath.  Solomon’s 
Song  seems  an  odd  way  of  bringing  us 
acquainted  with  “  Solomon’s  Guide  to 
Old  Age,”  since  its  precepts  do  not 
seem  so  well  calculated  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  as  the  enjoyment  of  life ;  yet  I 
have  seen  this  farrago  of  quackery  thus 
ushered  into  notice.  Of  all  the  wise 
men,  in  the  deleterious  way,  this  puf¬ 
fing  Solomon  may  be  reckoned  the 
wisest,  for  he  was  indisputably  the  rich¬ 
est.  Christians  and  Jews  have  alike  wor¬ 
shipped  this  golden  calf,  while  he  him¬ 
self,  if  report  may  be  credited,  by  pro¬ 
fessing  their  religions  alternately,  as 
interest  dictated,  has  plucked  them 
both,  with  a  most  meritorious  impar¬ 
tiality.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  insinuate 
that  he  was  ever  a  sincere  convert  to 
either  Christianity  or  Judaism  ;  I  rather 
suspect  he  was  like  the  blank  leaf  be¬ 
tween  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
not  belonging  to  cither,  Uut  making  a 
(over  of  both. 


PETER  PINDARICS; 

0«,  JOE  MILLER  VERSIFIED. 

No.  XI. 


ECONOMY  ;  or,  THE  LADY  AND 
THE  CARTER. 

O’er  economy  some  have  such  perfect 
controul, 

They  make  the  one  half  go  as  far  as 
the  whole : 

You  need  not  be  told  that  in  what  I  re¬ 
late, 

I  allude  not  to  those  who  now  govern 
the  State  ! 

No,  I  speak  of  a  Dame,  an  old  woman 
’tis  true. 

But  still  with  the  Government  nothing 
to  do  ! 

In  her  household  a  pattern  of  saving 
you  saw, 

For  she  could  with  ease  make  her 
bricks  without  straw. 

Roast  and  boil’d  at  her  table  she  had 
every  day. 

For  potatoes,  you  know,  can  be  cook’d 
either  way : 

And  at  feasts  a  plum-pudding  with  her 
wasn't  rare. 

For  ’tis  a  p/ww-pudding,  when  one 
plum  is  there  I 

Certain  rubbish  it  chanced  ’twas  ex¬ 
pedient  to  clear, 

And  the  job  bging  over,  to  give  John 
some  beer : — 

A  tankard  was  drawn— ’Tis  my  brew¬ 
ing,”  said  she, 

”  Malt  and  hops — nothing  else  — 
“  Yes,  Ma’am,  to  be  free,” 

Said  the  man,  “  something  else — I  be¬ 
lieve  a  slight  matter” — 

“  Y/hat  else?”  she  excl?dm’d— • 
“  Why,”  said  John,  “  Madam, 
Water!'' 

“  Ay,  true,”  was  her  answer — “  Yes, 
that  I  forgot”— 

“  No,”  said  John  with  a  grin,  “  No, 
Ma’am,  you  did  not!" 


TO  WOMAN. 

As  light  as  down  from  nestling’s  wing. 
Is  woman’s  love  they  say. 

Which  every  fickle  gale  in  spring. 

Will  blow  from  spray  to  spray  ; 

But  woman’s  love,  where  e’er  it  flew. 
Too  like  the  down  would  stay. 

If  man,  as  fickle,  never  blew 
That  tender  love  away.  L. 

CUPID’S  ADDRESS  TO  ANGRY 
VENUS. 

Dear  mother  me  no  longer  blame. 
My  fault  with  pity  view  ; — 

For  when  I  lovely  Nancy  press’d — 
She  look’d  divine  iilee  you. 
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Zht  i^ogal  Jbubercigu  l?aclu* 


Tn  order  to  give  the  Mirror  as  much 
variety  in  its  graphic  enibellishments, 
as  in  its  literary  miscellany,  we  have 
selected  for  our  second  engraving  this 
week,  a  beautifully  engraved  view  of 
one  of  the  most  superb  vessels  ever 
built — the  Royal  Sovereign  Yacht,  be¬ 
longing  to  his  Majesty.  This  yacht  is 
between  three  and  four  hundred  tons 
burthen,  has  three  masts,  is  ship-rigg’ 


ed,  and  is  the  most  splendid  vessel, 
beyond  all  comparison,  ever  launched 
in  England.  The  bust  of  his  Majesty 
forms  the  head,  surmounted  by  a  canopy, 
jiainted  crimson,  with  fringe  and  tas¬ 
sels  in  gold.  The  head-rails  have 
carved  figures  of  Peace  and  Plenty, 
which  support  the  bust,  with  a  frieze 
of  devices  to  the  bows,  carved  and  gill. 
Above  the  channels  is  a  frieze — boys 
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supporting  the  Cardinal  virtues,  united 
by  festoons  of  laurel.  The  quarter- 
badge,  representing  the  Star  and  Gar¬ 
ter,  supported  by  the  Lion  and  Unieorn, 
is  a  complete  blaze  of  gilding.  The 
stern  is  most  superbly  gilt — in  the 
centre  of  the  taffrel,  are  the  King’s  Arms, 
supported  by  Prudence  and  Fame. 
Fortitude  and  Truth  are  carved  at  the 
sides  of  the  stern,  richly  gilt.  The 
lower  counter  is  an  emblematical  paint¬ 
ing.  On  the  right  of  the  rudder  is 
Neptune  drawn  by  four  Sea-horses,  a 
painting.  On  the  left  of  the  rudder  is 
Britannia  pointing  to  the  Arts,  a  paint¬ 
ing.  Above  the  rudder  is  the  Star  of 
Brunswick  as  if  presiding.  The  upper 
counter  is  Cupids  with  laurel,  painted 
and  gilt  Over  the  poop  are  three 
magnificent  lanterns,  in  blue  and  gold, 
with  stars  on  the  top.  The  quarter¬ 
deck  is  separated  from  the  main-deck  by 
a  richly  carved  breast-rail.  The  sides 
of  the  quarter-deck  are  devices,  paint¬ 
ed,  in  compartments.  The  gallery 
is  fitted  up  for  a  kitchen,  with  steam- 
boilers,  and  other  cooking  apparatus. 
Adjoining  it  is  the  Room  for  the  Lords 
in  waiting,  in  white,  with  panel  mould¬ 
ings,  the  roof  supported  by  fluted  pi¬ 
lasters,  with  Ionic  caps,  all  gilt.  The 
passages  are  white  and  gold.  The  roof 
of  the  King’s  room  is  panelled  maho¬ 
gany  and  gold  ;  the  sides  crimson  da¬ 
mask  panels,  the  framings  gold  ;  twenty 
carved  emblematical  figures,  the  Four 
Elements,  &c.  are  on  pedestals  with 
Tonic  caps  of  mahogany  and  gold. — 
Round  the  rudder  case  are  three  beau¬ 
tiful  plates  of  loolfing-glass,  entirely 
concealing  the  v/ood,  in  frames  to  cor¬ 
respond.  The  descent  to  the  State 
Rooms  is  by  a  superb  mahogany  wind¬ 
ing  staircase,  the  balustrades  richly 
carved  and  gilt,  the  sides  panelled  ma¬ 
hogany  and  gold.  The  cielings  and 
rloors  to  the  State  Rooms  are  of  the 
finest  mahogany  in  panels,  with  carved 
borders,  richly  gilt.  The  doors  in  the 
centre  cabin  are  covered  with  mirrors. 
The  chairs  and  sofas  are  of  crimson  da¬ 
mask  in  gilt  mahogany  frames.  The 
windows  are  of  plate-glass  and  draw 
up  and  down,  like  those  of  a  coach, 
the  sides  painted  a  deep  Vermillion. — 
To  susi)end  the  tables,  that  they  may 
sway  with  the  vessel,  elegant  gilt 
chains  descend  from  the  cielings,  as  if 
for  lamps.  The  side  windows,  one  on 
each  side  the  stern,  are  two  immense 
concaves  of  plate-glass,  like  mirrors, 
from  each  of  whicl),  on  the  outside  the 
vessel,  rays  divt'igc  to  form  a  splendid 


star.  The  predominant  feature  of  the 
decorations  is  costly  gilding  :  even  the 
blocks  carrying  the  ladders  and  the 
rigging  are  fully  gilt.  The  vessel  was 
put  into  this  elegant  state,  for  his  pre¬ 
sent  Majesty,  then  Prince  Regent,  in 
1816,  at  an  estimated  expence  of  up* 
wards  of  sixty  thousand  pounds :  the 
gilding  alone  is  supposed  to  have  cost 
near  Thirteen  Thousand  Five  Hundred 
Pounds! 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

ipttiitic  SSottvnalg. 

MOSQUES  OF  DELHI  IN  INDIA. 

The  city  of  Delhi,  or  Shahjehanabad, 
lies  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river 
Jumna,  in  latitude  28  deg.  36  min,  N.; 
it  is  seven  miles  in  circumference, 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  stone,  and 
strengthened  by  several  mud  bastions, 
which  are  in  a  ruinous  state. 

There  are  forty  mosques  in  Delhi ; 
the  principal  is  the  Juina  Musjid,  or 
great  cathedral,  the  most  magnificent 
building  of  the  kind  in  India,  situated  in 
the  highest  part,  and  nearly  in  tlie  centre 
of  the  town.  The  foundation  is  laid  on 
a  rocky  eminence  scarped  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  the  ascent  is  by  a  magnificent 
flight  of  stone  steps  (forty  in  number), 
through  a  handsome  gateway  of  red 
stone,  with  doors  covered  with  plates 
of  wrought  brass.  The  terrace  on  which 
the  mosque  is  situated  is  a  square  of 
loo  yards,  paved  throughout  with  red 
stone ;  and  surrounded  on  the  three 
sides  by  a  wide  and  lofty  arched  colon¬ 
nade,  with  octagon  pavilions  at  the  an¬ 
gles,  all  of  red  stone.  In  the  centre  is 
a  large  reservoir  lined  with  marble, 
and  adorned  v/ith  fountains  for  religious 
purposes.  The  mosque  is  of  an  oblong 
form,  261  feet  in  length,  eighty  wide, 
with  a  grand  central  arch,  and  three  of 
smaller  dimensions  on  either  side  ;  the 
wall  over  the  central  arch  is  eighty  feet 
high,  that  on  the  sides  fifty-six;  the 
whole  surmounted  by  three  magnificent 
domes  of  white  marble,  intersected  with 
black  stripes,  and  flanked  by  two  mina¬ 
rets  of  red  stone  and  white  marble  al¬ 
ternately,  rising  to  the  height  of  130 
feet ;  each  minaret  has  three  projecting 
galleries  of  white  marble  on  the  outside, 
their  summits  being  adorned  with  light 
octagon  pavilions  of  the  same  materials; 
the  ascent  is  within,  by  a  winding  stair¬ 
case  of  stone.  The  view  from  the  top 
is  extensive,  comprising  the  palace,  the 
city,  river,  forts  of  Ferose  and  Shere 
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Shah,  Toom  of  Humayoon,  and  llie 
Kootub.  The  front  of  the  main  body 
of  the  mosque  is  faced  with  large  slabs 
of  white  marble.  Along  the  cornice 
are  ten  compartments,  four  feet  by  two 
and  a  half,  inlaid  with  inscriptions  in 
black  marble  from  the  Koran,  in  the 
Ni.shki  character;  the  inside  is  paved 
with  large  slabs  of  white  marble  deco¬ 
rated  with  a  black  border;  the  walls 
and  roof  are  lined  with  plain  white 
marble.  Near  the  kibla  (literally  a 
compass)  or  small  recess  in  the  wall, 
so  placed  as  to  face  towards  the  city  of 
IMecca,  is  a  inimber  or  pulpit  of  mar¬ 
ble,  with  an  ascent  of  four  steps,  balus- 
traded  ;  the  domes  are  crowned  with 
copper  cullesses,  richly  gilt.  Shah 
Jehan  commenced  the  mosque  in  the 
fourth,  and  finished  it  in  the  tenth  year 
of  his  reign,  at  an  expense  of  ten  lacks 
of  rupees. 

The  next  in  grandeur,  and  perhaps 
superior  in  beauty,  is  the  Zeenut-al 
Musajid  (or  ornament  of  mosques),  on 
the  river  face  of  the  city ;  it  was  erected 
on  a  commanding  situation  by  Zeenut- 
ul-Nissah,  a  daughter  of  Aurungzebe  ; 
it  is  built  of  red  stone  inlaid  with  white 
marble,  with  a  reservoir  of  the  same 
materials,  in  the  centre  of  a  spacious 
terrace  paved  with  red  stone.  The  three 
domes  are  of  white  marble  intersected 
with  black  stripes  ;  the  form  is  particu¬ 
larly  elegant  and  light,  and  superior  to 
all  others  in  beauty  and  proportion  ; 
the  dimensions  are  much  smaller  than 
those  of  the  Juma  Musjid.  Lands  to 
the  amount  of  a  lack  of  rupees  were 
formerly  allotted  for  the  support  of  this 
place:  but  these  have  been  long  since 
confiscated,  and  the  building  is  going 
fast  to  decay.  There  are  several  other 
mosques  of  inferior  size,  but  of  the 
same  form,  some  with  domes  of  copper 
richly  gilt,  others  of  white  marble, 
and  one,  at  the  bottom  of  Chandney- 
choke,  with  domes  of  green  and  gold 
enamel. — Calcutta  Journal. 


TRAVELLING  SKETCHES  IN 
FRANCE. 

[The  following  Travelling  Sketches 
are  extracted  from  an  article  entitled 
“  Amiot’s  I.etters  from  France,”  in  the 
first  Number  of  a  new  Periodical, 
“  Knight’s  Quarterly  Magazine.”  The 
Letters  are  dated  Paris,  Aug.  11  and 
16,  1822.— Ed.] 

THE  DILIGENCE. 

We  left  Calais  at  ten  by  the  market 
clock  on  Wednesday  morning;  and 
commend  me  to  the  cabriolet  of  the  Ca¬ 


lais  Diligence  for  comfortable  travelling 
in  summer  !  It  is  simply  a  covered  gig 
where  our  box  is.  The  conducteur,  or 
guard,  sits  with  you  ;  you  avoid  sun 
and  dust ;  at  niglit  a  curtain  is  drawn 
across  the  front,  and  you  may  sleep 
just  as  if  you  were  lolling  inside  a  gen¬ 
tleman’s  carriage.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  in  an  English  coach.  And  then 
what  a  subject  for  inexhaustible  diver- 
tisement  is  submitted  to  your  attention 
in  the  postilion  and  his  team  !  I  had 
often  heard  of  the  French  postilions  and 
their  horses;  1  knew  they  wore  tails 
and  jackboots,  and  were  caparisoned 
(that  is  the  horses  were)  with  ropes  ; 
but  the  individual  particulars  convey  no 
notion  of  the  complex  image.  The  fel¬ 
low  at  Calais  was  a  dandy,  and  his 
boots  were  not  much  more  than  twice 
the  size  of  those  of  the  Oxford  BlueS' — 
and  had  been  cleaned  ;  but  as  we  left 
the  coast,  the  tail  descended,  and  the 
boot  increased,  and  the  Day  and  Mar¬ 
lin  was  all  my  eye  ;  till,  at  about  forty 
miles  from  Paris,  the  whole  thing  at¬ 
tained  its  legitimate  acm6,  and  I  de¬ 
clare,  positively,  that  a  creature  of  five 
feet  nothing,  with  legs  and  thighs  like 
a  forked  radish,  with  a  queue  six  inches 
long,  no  coat,  or  waistcoat,  or  neck¬ 
cloth,  but  clothed  in  a  pair  and  a  half 
of  jean  trowsers,  leaped,  Curtius-like, 
into  two  enormous  gambado  boots, 
which  stood  in  the  yard  like  columns 
upright,  and  one  of  which  would  have 
silenced  Trim’s  battery  in  five  minutes. 
Curtius  had  a  whip  like  a  threshing  flail, 
the  lash  being  simply  a  long  broad  piece 
of  leather, — such  as  boys  use  to  flog 
their  tops  with.  This  was  his  w’hip, 
his  horn,  and  blunderbuss.  When  any 
tiling  was  in  his  way,  Curtius  could 
crack  his  flail  in  a  portentous  manner  ; 
the  noise  was  louder  and  worse  than  a 
horn,  and  the  sacr6s  came  ever  and 
anon  like  small  shot  in  your  ears.  Yet 
Curtius  drove  his  five  horses  at  six 
miles  an  hour,  without  spending  so 
much  whip  on  their  backs  as  an  English 
coachman  would  have  done  in  one  !  The 
stages  were  very  short,  and  we  were 
not  detained  two  minutes.  Upon  the 
whole,  so  far  as  my  experience  has 
gone,  the  French  travelling  has  been 
much  traduced  ;  it  is  not  bang-up,  but 
it  is  safe,  comfortable,  and  steady.  No 
guard  or  coachman  comes  to  impose 
upon  you  at  every  forty  miles  ;  all  is 
fixed  ;  there  are  no  gratuities  ;  the  con¬ 
ducteur  pays  every  tiling,  and  demands 
from  you  at  the  end  the  exact  amount. 
This  is  inestimable  to  a  wretch  who  can- 
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not  understand  five  syllables  that  are 
spoken  to  him,  and  hardly  knows  the 
value  of  the  silver  counters  he  has  in 
his  purse. 

THE  THEATRE  IN  PARIS. 

We  went  to  the  Theiilre  Francais  on 
Friday  night,  and  saw  Talma  and 
Duchesnois.  The  play  was  “  Regulus.” 
Let  him  be  judged,  as  is  fair,  upon  the 
principles  and  after  the  fashion  of  the 
drama  of  the  French,  and  I  should  think 
Talma  the  finest  actor  in  the  world. 
He  is  more  majestic,  more  tender,  more 
overpowering  than  Kemble ;  his  figure 
is  as  great,  though  perhaps  not  so  cor¬ 
rect,  and  his  voice  is  inexpressibly 
touching.  But  I  saw  none  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  Kean’s  face,  none  of  that  fear¬ 
ful  agony  of  the  upper  lip,  none  of  the 
tremulous  agitations  of  his  hands  and 
breast ;  Talma’s  great  feat  was  to 
thrust  his  fingers  into  his  eyes,  and  to 
show  the  whites  to  the  people.  Du¬ 
chesnois  is  a  plain  woman,  yet  she 
equals  O’Neill  in  many  things  ;  in  some 
surpasses  her.  I  have  never  heard  such 
an  unaffected  yet  affecting  change  of 
voice  from  declamation  to  grief.  Every 
accent  could  be  heard  distinctly.  The 
play,  upon  the  whole,  was  certainly 
better  acted  than  in  England.  There 
was  no  had  acting. 

FETE  OF  THE  ASSUMPTION. 

I  have  a  thousand  fine  things  to  talk 
about,  but  none  of  them  finer  or  more 
novel  than  the  Fete  of  the  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin  on  Thursday,  and  the 
Procession  of  the  Vow  of  Louis  XIII. 
I  was  in  Notre  Dame  from  half  past  ten 
until  half  past  five,  -lind  during  nearly 
the  whole  lime  I  was  rivetted  as  it  were 
by  magic.  I  was  seated  immediately 
overjthe  altar,  in  a  gallery  which  runs 
round  the  whole  cathedral,  something 
as  it  is  at  Exeter,  and  of  course  I  com¬ 
manded  the  whole  vista  to  the  western 
door,  there  being  no  screen  or  organ 
to  obstruct  the  sight.  The  parts  of  the 
gallery  intervening  between  the  columns 
of  the  arches  were  filled  throughout 
with  company,  and  the  whole  nave  was 
animated  with  a  countless  multitude  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  ceaselessly 
moving  in  a  thousand  directions,  and 
arrayed  in  thousands  of  fantastic  but 
harmonious  colours.  Within  the  choir, 
all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  reli¬ 
gion  were  enacted  in  full  splendor ; — 
enormous  gilded  crucifixes  were  erected 
over  the  altar, — incense  was  dashed 
upwards  from  silver  censers  in  all  cor¬ 
ners, — the  Bible  was  kissed, — and  the 
image  of  the  Virgin  adored  with  ten 
hundred  bows,  and  with  ten  thousand 


crosses.  It  was  a  peculiar  service  ir** 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  con¬ 
tinued  more  than  three  hours  ;  about 
two  and  a  half  of  which  were  employed 
in  performing  some  enchanting  services 
by  Mozart  and  Haydn.  A  regular  ope¬ 
ratic  band  of  violins,  harps,  and  horns, 
was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  choir, 
where  the  performers  sat  round  upon 
chairs,  as  at  a  common  concert,  with 
their  books  before  them.  The  cho¬ 
risters  sang  in  the  middle  of  the  ring. 
The  power  of  such  music  in  such  a 
place  was  indescribable  ;  I  felt  myself 
perfectly  overcome  by  the  matchless 
scene  below  me ;  and  upon  an  almost 
heavenly  burst  of  the  chorus  in  these 
w^ords,  “  Exaltata  es  in  coelis,  O  Maria  1 
Ave  Maria,  Regina  coeli!”  albeit  un¬ 
used  to  the  melting  mood,  I  fairly  burst 
forth  into  a  flood  of  tears.  I  mention 
this,  as  the  shortest  and  most  effectual 
way  I  have  of  conveying  to  you  a  no¬ 
tion  of  the  impressions  which  the  music, 
and  the  accompanying  pomps  and  vani¬ 
ties,  could  make  upon  a  contemptuous 
and  phlegmatic  Protestant. 

Before  the  end  of  the  service,  suc¬ 
cessive  bands  of  soldiers,  with  drums 
playing,  marched  into  the  nave,  and 
after  lining  all  the  side  aisles,  formed  a 
broad  avenue  from  the  barrier  of  the 
choir  down  to  the  western  door,  and 
thence,  as  I  was  informed,  the  whole 
way  to  the  Tuilleries.  When  the  drums 
ceased,  the  officers  gave  the  word  of 
command  with  the  same  indifference  as 
if  they  had  been  on  parade.  We  now 
waited  till  two  o’clock,  but  the  scene 
was  so  curious,  that  I  was  not  in  the 
least  tired  with  the  delay.  At  two  the 
bells  began  tolling  again,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  procession  entered  the 
western  door,  and  moved  upon  a  green 
foot-cloth  up  the  avenue  of  soldiers.  It 
was  headed  by  two  hundred  girls  in 
white  robes  and  veils,  carrying  in  the 
centre  of  their  troop  a  white  banner, 
decorated  with  long  pendants  of  white 
muslin,  which  were  held  by  other  of  the 
girls  at  some  distance  on  either  side. 
When  the  leaders  of  the  band  had  reach¬ 
ed  the  choir,  all  the  girls  faced  about, 
and  placed  themselves  on  one  side  by 
twos  and  threes  alternately  between  the 
soldiers  ;  then  as  many  boys,  carrying 
in  the  same  manner  a  crimson  banner, 
did  the  like  on  the  other  side.  The  ma¬ 
gistrates  of  Paris  followed  ;  then  all  the 
judges,  of  whom  there  seemed  thirty 
at  least ;  the  royal  attendants  ;  the  mi¬ 
nisters  ;  and  at  length  Monsieur  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans;  then,  with  a  space 
between,  Madame  by  herself,  with  her 
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train,  eight  or  nine  feet  in  lengtli,  held 
by  two  inareschals  of  France  ;  the  la¬ 
dies  of  honour  followed,  and  then  the 
military  closed  the  line.  Service  was 
performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
and  some  other  bishops ;  after  which 
the  Royal  Family  retired  by  aside  door, 
and  the  rest  walked  down  the  avenue 
again.  I  asked  a  discharged  soldier  of 
the  Imperial  Guard,  who  was  next  to 
me,  if  the  King  would  come  : — “  Oh 
que  non  !”  “Pourquoi?”  Upon  which, 
with  a  most  curious  grimace  and  sneer, 
he  said,  II6,  h6 !  il  ne  peut  pas 
marcher !” 

TIVOLI. 

We  went  on  the  evening  of  the  As¬ 
sumption  to  Tivoli,  and  were  much  de¬ 
lighted.  It  is  not  so  large  a  place  as 
Vauxhall,  nor  so  splendidly  illuminated  ; 
but  it  is  more  prettily  laid  out,  and 
there  is  such  an  unceasing  round  of 
amusements  as  is  enough  to  astonish 
the  heart  of  a  plain  Englishman.  The 
fire-works  surpassed  in  profusion  and 
richness  any  thing  I  had  ever  seen  ;  the 
simple  sky-rocket,  however,  was  not 
equal  to  our  English  ones.  We  ven¬ 
tured  our  necks  down  the  Montagnes, 
which  are  most  extraordinary  things  in¬ 
deed  :  I  have  not  room  to  describe 
them. 


No.  XXXI. 


THE  BASHFUL  WOOER. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  delightful 
mornings  which  are  enjoyed  in  England 
in  the  early  part  of  May,  when  nature 
looks  fresh  with  the  night-dew  which 
still  hangs  sparkling  in  the  bright  rays 
of  the  young  sun,  just  peering  in  the 
East,  that  George  Neville,  full  of 
youthful  spirits  and  manly  beauty,  was 
pursuing  his  customary  morning  stroll, 
though  in  a  direction  he  had  never  be¬ 
fore  been.  He  had  early  quitted  his 
solitary  couch,  and  sought  an  eminence, 
to  enjoy  that  most  beautiful  scene  in  na¬ 
ture  when  the  East  opens  her  golden 
gates  and  sends  forth  the  glorioiLS  sun, 
and  “  trim'd  like  a  bridegroom  pranc¬ 
ing  to  his  love.” 

George’s  father  had  spared  no  ex¬ 
pense  in  his  education,  but  the  fortune 
so  expended  was  done  judiciously  :  for, 
while  receiving  instruction,  he  was  con¬ 
tinually  reminded  that  he  must  here¬ 
after  depend,  in  his  progress  through 
life,  upon  those  accomplishments  which 
he  was  acquiring  that  they  would  be 
the  only  fortune  for  him  to  look  to  in 
his  future  career.  Early  impressed 


with  this  view,  in  the  kindest  and  most 
effectual  manner,  he  had  applied  him¬ 
self  seduleusly  in  the  study  of  those 
branches  of  knowledge,  pointed  out  to 
him  as  best  suited  to  an  honourable  ad¬ 
vancement  in  life.  The  consequent  se¬ 
clusion  had  one — ill  effect,  I  was  about 
to  say — but  I  am  rather  inclined  to  con¬ 
sider  it  the  contrary,  for  it  repressed 
the  desire  of  seeing  much  company — 
this  was  an  almost  unconquerable  dif¬ 
fidence  in  the  presence  of  his  superiors 
— I  mean  those  whom  he  knew,  and 
whose  good  opinion  he  was  emulous  of 
possessing:  but  in  the  bosom  of  his  fa¬ 
mily,  he  was  the  life  and  ornament  of 
the  circle.  With  this  extraordinary 
trait — that  with  perfect  strangers — 
those  whom  he  neither  knew  nor  cared 
for,  he  was  the  same  as  at  home,  or  even 
more  enjoue.  Having  finished  his 
studies  he  was  placed  in  a  merchant’s 
counting-house.  His  stay  here  was 
about  eight  or  ten  years,  during  which 
period,  by  his  strict  attention  to  the  du¬ 
ties  of  his  situation,  and  his  invincible 
integrity,  he  obtained  so  high  a  degree 
of  favour  with  his  employer,  as  to  find 
himself,  by  the  sudden  death  of  the 
latter,  the  unexpected  possessor  of  a 
very  large  fortune  in  England  and  the 
West  Indies.  This  he  secured,  and 
having  purchased  a  snug  retreat  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  he  resolved, 
in  “single  blessedness,”  to  enjoy  those 
pleasures  which  his  excellent  educa¬ 
tion  placed  within  his  reach.  It  is  true 
he  intensely  admired  the  sex— but  his 
diffidence  (and  here  we  may  call  it,  his 
unfortunate  diffidence)  was  an  all-pow¬ 
erful  enemy.  He  had  painted  in  his 
imagination  an  object  whom  he  could 
almost  adore,  beautiful  in  person,  still 
more  so  in  mind,  perfect  in  a  few  ele¬ 
gant,  and  in  all  the  useful  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  her  sex,  graceful  and  gentle, 
capable  of  the  purest  enjoyment  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  the  sublimity  of 
religion,  an  even  and  cheerful  temper, 
generous  and  candid,  quick  and  suscep¬ 
tible  of  coldness  or  neglect,  but  not  ir¬ 
ritable  ;  like  the  broad  expanse  of  a 
lake,  w  hose  waters  are  supplied  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  river  which  passes 
through,  and  distinguished  only  by  ils 
stronger  current,  a  deep  stream  of  do¬ 
mestic  love  flowing  through  a  bosom 
capable  of  universal  esteem.  “  Strong 
in  innocence  as  a  tower,  with  a  face  o^f 
serenity,  and  a  collectedness  of  de¬ 
meanour,  from  which  danger  and  mi¬ 
sery,  the  very  tawny  lion  in  his  rage 
might  flee  discomfited,  a  fragile,  deli¬ 
cate,  feeble,  and  most  feminine  woman.” 
Such  a  being  his  vivid  feelings  had 
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drawn,  but  where  to  find  her,  or  how  to 
win  her  when  found,  he  was  totally  at  a 
loss.  He  might  have  been  content 
perhaps  with  one  who  approached 
nearest  this  ideal  beauty,  among,  the 
many  whose  parents  would  have  been 
proud  to  see  the  object  of  his  choice  ; 
but  the  immense  difficulty  to  him  of 
asking — the  eternal  shame  of  a  refusal 
— the  almost  equally  dreadful  torment 
of  acceptation,  for  he  held  in  utter  ab¬ 
horrence  a  protracted  courtship — all 
tended  to  confirm  his  resolution  never 
to  attempt  to  obtain  possession,  or 
drink  of  that  sweet  cup,  which  required 
so  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome  be¬ 
fore  it  could  be  attained. 

One  morning,  however,  his  resolu¬ 
tions  were  put  upon  their  trial.  A 
little  distance  from  the  path  he  was 
pursuing  to  return  home,  he  perceived 
a  small  thicket  or  shrubbery,  to  which 
his  attention  was  drawn  by  the  sound 
of  a  female  voice  breathing  the  sweet¬ 
est  melody.  He  approached,  but  with 
the  greatest  caution,  lest  he  should  in¬ 
terrupt  those  delightful  sounds  which 
were  sinking  deep  into  his  heart.  He 
found  a  small  opening  through  which 
he  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  fairest 
form  that  nature  ever  framed.  He  he¬ 
sitated  a  moment;  he  formed  his  reso¬ 
lution  ;  unknowing  and  unknown ;  the 
most  perfect  confidence  instantly  came 
to  his  aid ;  this  secluded  spot  tlie 
world’s  eye  could  never  reach  ;  she  was 
alone  ;  in  an  instant  he  was  by  her 
•  side.  She  rose  surprised  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  stranger,  but  betrayed  no 
symptoms  of  fear,  Jpr  he  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  gentleman.  George  Ne¬ 
ville  approached  in  a  most  respectful 
manner,  requested  she  would  continue 
seat^fd,  and  begged  she  would  pardon 
his  intrusion.  “  And  lady,”  he  conti¬ 
nued,  “  may  1  presume  to  supplicate 
your  attention  and  answer  to  two  or 
three  questions  ?”  Harriet  Wilmot 
begged  to  decline  a  private  conference 
with  a  stranger,  and  was  about  to  re¬ 
tire  to  an  elegant  cottage,  which  he 
now  for  the  first  time  perceived  at  a 
fihort  distance.  “  Stay,  I  beseech  you, 
anadam,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Neville,  with 
some  warmth;  as  he  gently  pressed  her 
hand.  “  I  beseech  you  hear  me  ;  an¬ 
swer  me  one  question— Oh  !  tell  me, 
miidam,  has  man  engaged  your  love?” 

I  cannot  hear  such  language,  sir.” — 
“  Nay,”  he  replied,  “  do  but  say  ‘  Yes,’ 
and  my  first  hope  is  blighted  for  ever  ; 
I  ^yiU  instantly  relieve  you  from  my 
presence  ;  you  shall  see  me  no  more. 
Say  hut  ‘  No,’  and  my  hope  lives  ;  new 
life  will  breathe  througlt  my  veins  ; 


heaven  will  smile  more  sweetly  than 
ever  ;  it  wili  smile  where  I  have  sought 
it  in  vain,  where  I  have  sighed,  I  have 
prayed,  to  find  it--the  image  of  my 
imagination  is  before  me — intelligence 
sits  smiling  on  thy  forehead — virtue 
and  benevolence  beam  from  those  eyes 
— Oh,  answer  me,  lady  ;  wert  thou  not 
born  to  make  me  happy  forever?  Yes! 
or  to  give  me  a  glimpse  of  bliss  and 
withdraw  the  prospect  for  ever  from 
my  strained  eyebgdls — for,  give  me  but 
a  drop  from  the  cup  of  happiness,  and 
then  dash  it  for  ever  from  my  parched 
lips.” 

From  the  vehemence  v/ith  which  he 
spoke,  Harriet  begun  to  ’oe  seriously 
alarmed — it  was  evident  in  her  looks — 
he  saw  it — and  besought  her  now  in  the 
most  gentle,  but  the  firmest  manner,  to 
answer  ;  it  was  a  manner,  that  without 
rudeness  or  authority,  drew  its  reply. 
It  was  favourable  to  his  hopes.  Fie 
gently  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips — 
told  her  of  his  unfortunate  diffidence, 
now  overcome  from  their  being  alone 
and  unknown  to  each  other,  and  pleaded 
his  cause  so  effectually  that  the  next 
time  he  saw  her,  which  was  a  fortnight 
after  their  first  interview,  their  handg 
were  united  as  their  hearts  already 
were  for  ever.  R.  F. 


CHARITY. 

Zaccher  and  Esreff  begged  Morah, 
their  tutor,  to  permit  them  to  visit  the 
curiosities  of  Aleppo.  He  gave  them 
a  few  aspers  to  expend  as  they  thought 
proper;  and  on  their  return,  he  enquired 
how  they  had  bestowed  the  money.  “  1,” 
said  Zaccher,  “  bought  some  of  the  finest 
dates  Syria  ever  produced;  the  taste 
was  exquisite.”  “  And  I,”  said  Esreff, 
“met  a  poor  woman,  with  an  infant  at 
her  breast :  her  cries  pierced  me :  I  gave 
her  my  aspers,  and  grieved  that  I  had 
not  more.”  “  The  dates,”  said  Morah 
to  Zaccher,  “  are  gone ;  but  Esreff’s 
charity  will  be  a  lasting  blessing,  and 
contribute  to  his  happiness,  not  only  in 
this  life,  but  in  that  to  come.” 

SIR  PETER  LELY. 

Sir  Peter  Lely,  a  famous  painter,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  agreed  for  the 
price  of  'a  full  length  picture  which  he 
was  to  draw  for  a  rich  alderman  of 
London,  who  was  not  indebted  to  na¬ 
ture,  either  for  shape  or  face.  When 
the  picture  was  finished,  the  alderman 
endeavoured  to  beat  down  the  price,  al¬ 
ledging,  that  if  he  did  not  purchase  it, 
it  would  lay  on  the  painter's  hands. 
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“  Tlial'i  your  mlsla]<e,”  replied  Sir 
Eeter,  “  for  I  can  sell  it  for  double  the 
price  I  demand.”  “  flow  can  that  be?” 
says  the  alderman,  “  for  it  is  like  no¬ 
body  but  myself.”  “  True,”  replied 
Sir  Peter,  “  but  I  will  draw  a  tail  to  it, 
and  then  in  wdll  be  an  excellent  mon¬ 
key.”  IVfr.  Alderman,  to  prevent  his 
being  exposed,  paid  down  the  money 
agreed  on  and  demanded,  and  carried 
off  the  picture. 


ROYAT.  POSTILLION. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  hi.n 
way  to  Paris,  arriving  in  the  dominions 
of  the  late  king,  then^the  Duke  of  Wir- 
temberg,  was  received  by  the  prince 
himself  incognito^  who  insisted  on 
taking  care  of  his  majesty’s  horses, 
equipage,  &c.,  and  also  to  conduct  him 
to  a  house  made  ready  for  his  arrival. 
The  whole  of  the  prince’s  attendants 
were  industriously  employed  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  illustrious  traveller,  who  of 
course  found  this  imagined  hotel  the 
best  prepared  of  any  on  the  road. 
When  the  emperor  renewed  his  journey, 
such  fine  swift  horses  were  fixed  to  his 
carriage,  that  ho  confessed  they  did 
honour  to  his  landlord,  the  postmaster. 
The  postillion  who  drove  him  had  not, 
as  the  rest,  the  usual  stile  of  habit ;  a 
bag  wig,  rough  and  undressed,  old 
boots  well  blacked,  and  his  whole  dress 
manifestly  declared  the  injury  that  time 
had  made  on  him  ;  but  in  mounting  his 
horse  he  had  such  an  air  of  activity, 
that  the  emperor  immediately  conceived 
a  favourable  opinion  of  him. 

When  the  emperor  was  seated  in  the 
carriage,  the  postillion  set  off  like  light¬ 
ning,  and  arrived  at  the  appointed 
stage  with  an  astonishing  speed,  and 
such  as  no  other  horses  the  emperor 
had  used  could  equal.  The  dexterous 
postillion  was  not  only  called  and  re¬ 
warded,  but  promised  a  place  in  the  em¬ 
peror’s  service,  if  he  would  accept  it. 
”  With  all  my  heart,”  said  the  postil¬ 
lion  in  a  jocose  manner.  “  Very  well,” 
said  the  emperor,  “  take  a  draught  of 
wine,  and  we’ll  set  off.”  “  Two,  if 
you  please,”  said  the  postillion,  “and 
then  ni  whip  you  over  six  leagues 
more  in  a  trice.”  A  bottle  of  wine 
was  brought,  which  he  took,  saluted 
the  emperor,  and  then  drank  freely  like 
a  postillion.  The  emperor  again  got 
into  his  carriage,  and  presently  arrived 
at  another  stage,  where  they  refreshed  ; 
and  the  postillion  received  a  handful  of 
ducats,  which  he  pocketed,  and  then 
went  out  as  if  going  to  the  stable.  “  I 
never  had  such  a  good  relief  of  horses, 


nor  so  good  a  postillion,”  said  the  em¬ 
peror  to  his  newlandlord.  “I  believe  it 
(irmly, ’’said  the  innkeeper ;  “fhehorses 
belong  to  his  Jfiglniess  the  Prince  of 
Wirtemberg,  and  the  prince  himself 
was  your  postillion.  The  emperor  gave 
immediate  orders  to  go  and  seek  the 
prince;  but  he  had  set  out  for  his  own 
palace,  and  it  was  impossible  to  over¬ 
take  him.  The  emperor  w'as  extremely 
surprised  at  the  singularity  of  this  [)iece 
of  gallantry,  and  immediately  wrote  to 
the  prince  his  acknowledgments  for 
such  a  condescending  service. 

PENAL  CODE  OF  SPAIN. 

The  capital  punishment  which  the 
Spanish  penal  code  recognizes,  is  the 
garote,  which  is  at  once  more  humane, 
and  a  less  disgusting  exhibition  than  the 
method  so  frightfully  detailed  in  the 
Mirror,  vol.i,  p.  38’3.  A  writer,  who 
lately  witnessed  an  execution  in  Spain, 
observes,  “  I  was  curious  to  see  death 
inflicted,  and  I  confess  I  had  no  notion 
that  it  would  be  caused  with  so  much 
humanity.  A  man  should  witness  such 
a  spectacle,  as  his  opinion  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  its  infliction  may  one  day 
or  other  have  an  influence.  The  ex¬ 
tinction  of  life  seemed  the  affair  of  an 
instant.  The  victim  occupies  a  seat, 
which  is  attached  to  an  upright  post,  an 
iron  collar  is  placed  round  his  neck,  and 
strangulation  is  produced  by  turning 
round  a  multiplying  screw,  whicli 
brings  the  collar  close  to  the  post.  I 
observed  no  convulsion — no  movement 
of  agony.  The  garote  is  as  expedi¬ 
tious  as  the  guillotine,  and  it  sheds  no 
blood.”  R - Y. 


THE  VILLAGE  APOTHECARY. 

BY  GEOFFREY  CRAYON. 

One  of  Master  Simon’s  counsellors  is 
the  apothecary,  a  short,  and  rather  fat 
man,  with  a  pair  of  prominent  eyes, 
that  diverge  like  those  of  a  lobster.  He 
is  the  village  wise  man  ;  very  senten¬ 
tious,  and  full  of  profound  remarks  on 
shallow  subjects.  Master  Simon  often 
quotes  his  sayings,  and  mentions  him 
as  rather  an  extraordinary  man  ;  and 
even  consults  him  occasionally  in  des¬ 
perate  cases  of  the  dogs  and  horses. 
Indeed  he  seems  to  have  been  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  apothecary’s  philoso¬ 
phy,  which  is  exactly  one  observation 
deep,  consisting  of  indisputable  maxims, 
such  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  mot¬ 
tos  of  tobacco-boxes.  I  had  a  speci¬ 
men  of  his  philosophy  in  my  very  first 
conver.saliou  with  liiin  ;  in  the  course  of 
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which  he  observed,  with  great  solem¬ 
nity  and  emphasis,  that  ‘  man  is  a  com¬ 
pound  of  wisdom  and  folty  on  which 
Master  Simon,  who  had  hold  of  my 
arm,  pressed  very  hard  on  it,  and  whis- 
j)ered  in  my  year,  ‘  that’s  a  devilish 
siirewd  remark!’ 


®Jve  ©athercr. 


“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of 
other  men's  stuff.” — Wotton. 

IMPROMPTU. 

On  seeinrj  the  notice  “  Stick  no  Bills'" 
on  the  door  of  the  Debtor's  Prison. 

“  When  you’re  in  debt  and  haveno  cash, 
what  can  more 

Annoy  you  than  a  Bill  stuck  on  your 
door  ?  I 


Modern  Antiques, — “  Have  you 
any  thing  else  old?”  said  an  English 
lady  at  Rome  to  a  boy  of  whom  she  had 
bought  some  modern  antiques.  “  Yes.” 
said  the  young  urchin,  thrusting  for¬ 
ward  his  hat,  which  had  seen  some  do¬ 
zen  summers,  “  My  hat  is  old.”  The 
lady  rewarded  his  wit. 

The  following  is  a  genuine  copy  of 
the  Bill  of  a  dealer  in  Marine  Stores, 
now  living  :  — 

L.  WORMS, 

C2,  S — tJ — n  S — t,  St.  S — p — Ic — r’s. 
This  is  the  shop  to  sell  your  rags, 

Iron,  roping,  and  old  bags  ; 

Pewter,  copper,  lead  and  brass. 

Bottles,  phials,  and  flint  glass  ; 
Silver-lace,  likewise  gold. 

Flocks  and  feathers  bought  and  sold; 
Buttons  either  gilt  or  plated, 

Ai  the  most  money  here  is  rated  ; 

Old  books,  waste  paper,  and  horse  hair, 
How  much  you  bring  I  do  not  care, 

N,  B.  Tailor’s  Shops  cleared. 


LIGHT  finger’d  JACK. 

Jack,  who  thinks  all  his  own  that  once 
he  handles, 

For  practice  sake,  purloin’d  a  pound  of 
candles ; 

Was  taken  in  the  fact— ah  !  thoughtless 
wight. 

To  steal  such  things  as  needs  must 
come  to  light. 


ON  SNOW  THAT  MELTED  ON  A  LADY’s 
BREAST. 

Those  envious  flakes  which  came  in 
haste, 

To  prove  her  breast  so  fair, 

Grieving  to  find  themselves  surpast, 
Pissolv'd  into  a  tear. 


ON  PETER  WHITE. 

Peter  White  will  ne’er  go  right,- 
Would  you  know  the  reason  why: 
Where’er  he  goes,  he  follows  his  nose, 
And  that  stands  all  awry. 


ON  A  BURSER  OF  A  COLLEGE  IN  OXFORD 
CUTTING  DOWN  THE  TREES  NEAR  THE 
SAID  COLLEGE,  FOR  HIS  OWN  USE. 

Indulgent  Nature  to  each  creature 
shows 

A  secret  instinct  to  discern  his  foes  : 
The  goose,  a  silly  bird,  avoids  the  fox 
Lambs  fly  from  Wolves,  and  sailors 
steer  from  rocks ; 

The  thief  a  gallows,  as  his  fate  forsees. 
And  bears  the  like  antipathy  to  trees. 


Thi  •ee  gentlemen  going  along  Bro¬ 
ker’s  Row,  Moorfields,  were  accosted 
by  two  Barkers  with,  “  Walk  in, 
gentlemen,  walk  in  :”  upon  which  one 
ofdhe  gentlemen  said  to  his  companions, 
“  It  is  really  too  bad  that  we  cannot 
pass  without  being  annoyed  I”  when 
one  of  the  Barkers  replied,  “  If  we 
are  two  bad,  you  gentlemen,  are  three 
bad.” 


A  young  lady  was  accosted  by  a 
clergyman  in  a  lane  when  going  to 
church — he  asked  her  why  she  did  not 
go  across  the  fields :  upon  which  she 
replied,  “  They  were  too  stile-ish  for 
her.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Curate’s  Daughter,  Nugae  Ca- 
norae,  and  several  other  articles  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  present  number,  shall  appear 
next  week. 

Emma  and  Anne  Jane  in  our  next. 

Ignatius  Procurator,  and  S.  Holland 
shall  have  an  early  corner  in  the 
Mirror. 

The  favours  of  Z.  Z  ,  Harry  C — , 
C.  Wood,  G.  W.  P.,  and  H.  R.  have 
been  received. 

Johnny’s  Advertisement  is  very  stale. 

W e  admire  W.  D.’s  loyalty,  but  what 
has  the  Pretender  to  do  with  a  loyal 
song  now. 

'  Tales  for  the  Mirror  must  be  short. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  memo¬ 
randum  of  Thomson  the  poet ;  but  our 
correspondent  must  be  wrong  as  to  the 
date  of  it. 

T.  R— y  shall  be  attended  to. 
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Zht  dFatrlop  0aft. 


To  the  inhabitants  of  London,  Fair- 
lop  Fair  is  well  known,  and  to  many  of 
them  Fairlop  Oak  is  not  forgotten  ;  to 
such  our  present  engraving  will  be 
acceptable;  even  those  who  are  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  fair  and  the  oak, 
may  find  some  gratification  in  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  one,  and  a  view  of  the  other : 
and  it  is  for  this  object  that  our  en¬ 
graving  has  been  selected.  That  our 
choice  is  seasonable  will  be  readily 
admitted  ;  and  should  our  literary  la¬ 
bours  allow  of  such  a  relaxation,  nothing 
would  give  us  more  pleasure  than  to 
visit  on  Friday  next  the  scene  w'e  are 
about  to  describe,  acknowledging  that 
for  this  account  we  are  indebted  to  a 
respectable  periodical. 

We  must  now  conduct  our  readers 

“  Deep  in  the  forest’s  dreary  tracts, 
Where  ranged  at  large  fierce  Waltham 
blacks ; 

Where  passengers  with  wild  affright, 
Shrunk  from  the  terrors  of  the  night 

There  stood  that  pride  of  Hainault 
Forest,  the  Fairlop  Oak,  which,  for  so 
many  years,-  overshadowed,  with  its 

VoL.  II, 


verdant  foliage,  the  thousands  who 
crowded  under  it,  and  the  antiquity  of 
which  the  tradition  of  the  country  traces 
half  way  up  to  the  Christian  era.  This 
vegetable  wonder,  which  was  rough  and 
fluted,  measured,  at  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  about  thirty-six  feet  in  girth  ; 
and  the  shade  of  its  branches  was  pro- 
porlionably  large; 

Under  this  oak  a  fair  was  long  annu¬ 
ally  held  on  the  first  Friday  in  July, 
and  which  was  founded  by  one  Daniel 
Day,  a  block  and  pump-maker,  of  Wap- 
piiig,  commonly  called  Good  Day,  who 
died  on  the  19lh  of  July,  1767,  aged  84. 
Mr.  Day  was  the  proprietor  of  a  small 
estate  in  Essex,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Fairlop  oak.  To  this  venerable  tree  he 
used,  on  the  first  Friday  in  July,  to 
repair,  having  previously  invited  a 
party  of  his  neighbours  to  accompany 
him ;  and  here,  under  the  shade  of  its 
thickest  branches  and  leaves,  the  party 
dined  on  beans  and  bacon.  For  many 
years  hir.  Day  continued  annually  to 
visit  this  favourite  tree  ;  and  attracting 
public  curiosity  to  the  spot,  a  sort  of 
fair  was  established,  which  caused  a 
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great  circulation  of  money,  and  intro¬ 
duced  that  kind  of  civilization  which  is 
the  sure  concomitant  of  commerce,  in  a 
part  of  the  country  which  had  for  ages 
been  wild,  dangerous,  and  almost  un¬ 
explored.  In  addition  to  the  entertain¬ 
ment  given  to  his  friends,  Mr.  Day 
never  failed,  on  the  day  of  the  fair,  to 
provide  several  sacks  of  beans,  with  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  bacon,  which 
he  distributed  from  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  to  the  persons  there  assembled. 

For  several  years  before  the  death 
of  the  benevolent,  though  eccentric 
founder  of  this  fair  and  public  bean¬ 
feast,  the  pump  and  block-makers  of 
Wapping,  to  the  number  of  thirty  or 
forty,  went  annually  to  the  fair,  in  a 
boat,  made  like  an  Indian  canoe,  of  one 
entire  piece  of  timber.  This  amphibi¬ 
ous  vehicle,  which,  over  land, — 

- “  bent  its  course. 

Guarded  by  troops  of  foot  and  horse,” 

was  covered  with  an  awning,  mounted 
on  a  coach  carriage,  and  drawn  by  six 
post-horses ;  the  whole  adorned  with 
ribands,  flags,  and  streamers,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  band  of  musicians. 

The  oak,  so  long  the  great  object  of 
attraction,  after  having  endured  the 
fury  of  the  whirlwind  and  the  tempests 
of  ages,  at  length  fell  subdued  by  time, 
for  “  what  will  not  time  subdue.”  — 
About  twenty  years  ago,  the  tree  was 
fenced  round  with  a  close  paling,  and 
Mr.  Forsyth’s  composition  was  applied 
to  the  extremities  of  its  decaying 
branches,  to  one  which  was  affixed 
a  board,  with  this  inscription : — 

“  All  good  foresters  are  requested 
not  to  hurt  this  old  tree,  a  plaster  hav¬ 
ing'' lately  been  applied  to  its  wounds.” 

But  these  precautions  were  insuffici¬ 
ent  to  protect  it  from  an  injurious  cus¬ 
tom  practised  by  many  of  its  thought¬ 
less  visitors,  of  making  a  fire  within 
the  cavities  to  cook  their  provisions  ; 
and  in  the  month  of  June,  1805,  it  was 
set  on  fire,  and  continued  burning 
until  the  following  day,  by  which  the 
trunk  was  considerably  injured,  and 
some  of  the  principal  branches  wholly 
destroyed ;  but  though  thus  mutilated, 

“  the  stately  ruin  yet  our  wonder  gain¬ 
ed,”  and  might  then  have  been  apostro¬ 
phized  in  the  language  of  the  poet: — 

“  Thou  wert  a  bauble  once, — a  cup  and 
ball, 

Which  babes  might  play  with  ;  and  the 
thievish  jay, 

Seeking  her  food,  with  ease  might  have 
purloin’d 


The  auburn  net  that  held  thee,  swallow¬ 
ing  down 

Thy  yet  close-folded  latitude  of  boughs. 
Time  was  when,  settling  on  thy  leaf,  a 
fly 

Could  shake  thee  to  thy  roots~and  time 
has  been 

When  tempests  could  not. 

Time  made  tliee  what  thou  wert— king 
of  the  woods, 

And  time  hath  made  thee  what  thou 
art — a  cave 
For  owls  to  roost  in.” 

The  high  winds  of  February,  18*20, 
however,  stretched  its  massy  trunk  and 
limbs  on  that  turf  which  it  had  for  so 
many  ages  overshadowed  with  its  ver¬ 
dant  foliage;  and  thus  it  exhibited  a 
melancholy  memento  of  the  irresistible 
power  of  time,  to  bring  to  an  end  not 
only  the  flower  of  a  season,  but  the 
towering  growth  of  many  ages. 

But,  although  the  oak  is  gone,  and 
the  only  remains  of  it,  we  believe,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  neighbouring  church 
of  Wanstead,  where  the  pulpit  has  been 
made  of  a  part  of  it,  yet  the  fair  is  still 
held  regularly,  and  is  a  place  of  great 
resort  to  the  inhabitants  of  London, 
who  flock  in  crowds,  and,  forming  gip- 
sey  parties,  spend  the  day. 

Here — but  Gay  must  describe  the 
scene ;  here,— ^ 

“  Pedlars’  stalls  with  glilt’ring  toys  are 
laid, 

The  various  fairings  of  the  country 
maid. 

Long  silken  laces  hang  upon  the  twine. 
And  rows  of  pins  and  amber  bracelets 
shine. 

Here  the  tight  lass  knives,  combs,  and 
scissars  spies, 

And  looks  on  thimbles  with  designing 
eyes. 

The  mountebank  now  treads  the  stage, 
and  sells 

His  pills,  his  balsams,  and  his  ague 
spells : 

Now  o’er  and  o’er  the  nimble  tumbler 
springs. 

And  on  the  rope  the  vent’rous  maiden 
swings ; 

Jack  Pudding,  in  his  party-coloured 
jacket. 

Tosses  the  glove,  and  jokes  at  ev’ry 
packet ; 

Here  raree  shows  are  seen  and  Punch’s 
feats, 

And  pockets  pick’d  in  crowds,  and  vari¬ 
ous  cheats.” 

Literary  Chronicle. 
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HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF 
COACHES. 

(  Concluded  from  page  67.) 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  un¬ 
worthy  favourite  of  two  kings,  was  the 
first  person  who  rode  with  a  coach  and 
six  horses,  in  1619;  in  ridicule  of 
w  hich  novel  pomp,  the  Earl  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland  put  eight  horses  to  his 
carriage.  At  the  end  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury,  John  of  Finland,  on  his  return 
from  England,  brought  with  him  to 
Sweden  the  first  coach.  At  Amster¬ 
dam,  coaches  with  wheels  were  pro¬ 
hibited  in  1663,  in  order  to  save  the 
expensive  pavement  in  the  streets  ;  for 
coaches  there,  even  in  summer,  are 
placed  upon  sledges,  as  those  at  Feters- 
burgh  are  in  winter.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  suppress  the  use  of 
coaches.  The  feudal  nobility  and  vas¬ 
sals  on  the  continent  were  forbidden 
the  use  of  coaches,  under  pain  of  in¬ 
curring  the  punishment  of  felony.  In 
1588,  Duke  Julius  of  Brunswick,  pub¬ 
lished  an  order,  prohibiting  his  vassals 
to  ride  in  carriages  ;  and  in  1608,  Phi¬ 
lip  II.  Duke  of  Pomerania  Setten,  re¬ 
minded  his  vassals  that  they  ought  not 
to  make  so  much  use  of  carriages  as 
horses.  These  prohibitions  have  been 
of  no  avail,  and  coaches  became  com¬ 
mon  all  over  Germany.  Louis  XIV. 
of  France,  made  several  sumptuary 
laws  for  restraining  the  excessive  rich¬ 
ness  of  coaches,  prohibiting  the  use  of 
gold,  silver,  &c.  therein,  but  they  have 
had  the  fate  to  be  neglected.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  the  luxury  and  convenience  of 
poaches  have  increased  with  the  pros¬ 
perity,  the  industry,  and  the  mechanical 
genius  of  the  people.  In  the  year 
1793,  the  number  of  coaches  made  in 
England,  is  said  to  have  been  40,000  ; 
more  than  half  of  which  were  ex[)orted. 
Gay  has  been  very  severe  upon  the 
riders  in  chariots,  where  he  says — 

“  See  yon  bright  chariot  on  its  har¬ 
ness  swing. 

With  Flanders  mares,  and  on  an  arched 
spring  ; 

That  wretch,  to  gain  an  equipage  and 
place. 

Betray’d  his  sister  to  a  lewd  embrace. 
This  coach,  that  with  the  blazon’d 
’scutcheon  glows. 

Vain  of  bis  unknown  race,  the  coxcomb 
shows. 

Here  the  brib’d  lawyer,  sunk  on  velvet 
sleeps  ; 

The  starving  orphan,  as  he  passes, 
weeps  : 


There  flames  a  fool,  begirt  by  tinsel’d 
slaves. 

Who  wastes  the  wealth  of  a  whole 
race  of  knaves. 

That  other,  with  a  clustering  train  be¬ 
hind. 

Owes  his  new  honours  to  a  sordid 
mind. 

This  next  in  court-fidelity  excels, 

The  public  rifles,  and  his  country 
sells. 

May  the  proud  chariot  never  be  my 
fate. 

If  purchas’d  at  so  mean,  so  dear  a 
rate. 

Or,  rather  give  me  sweet  content  on 
foot, 

Wrapt  in  ray  virtue  and  a  good  sur- 
tout.” 

[See  Trivia,  Book  II.  Line  673.] 

At  the  present  period  is  to  be  seen, 
at  Messrs.  Baxter  and  Co.’s,  Long 
Acre — a  state  coach,  made  for  Lord 
Clare,  when  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land.  It  is  of  exquisite  workmanship 
and  tasteful  design,  and  does  great  cre¬ 
dit  to  the  mechanical  skill  and  talents 
employed  in  that  establishment,  and 
worthy  the  inspection  of  the  patro- 
nisers  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of 
England.  It  cost  between  4  and 
5000L  Hackney  Coaches  first  began 
to  ply  in  the  streets  of  London,  or  ra¬ 
ther  waited  at  inns,  in  1625,  and  were 
only  20  in  number  ;  but  they  were  so 
much  increased  in  1635,  that  King 
Charles  issued  an  order  of  council  for 
restraining  them.  In  1637,  he  allowed 
50  hackney  coachmen,  each  of  whom 
might  keep  twelve  horses.  In  1652, 
their  number  was  limited  to  200,  and  in 
1654,  extended  to  300,  for  which  600 
horses  were  employed.  In  1661,  400 
were  licensed  at  5L  annually  for  each, 
and  have  increased  by  degrees  to  the 
present  number. — The  na'ivetS  of  the 
drivers  of  these  machines  is  well  known 
to  Londoners,  and  Gay  has  thus  de¬ 
scribed  a  fight  between  them  : — 

“  Now  oaths  grow  loud,  with  coaches, 
coaches  jar, 

And  the  smart  blow  provokes  the 
sturdy  war : 

From  the  high  box  they  whirl  the  thong 
around. 

And  with  the.  twining  lash  their  shins 
resound.”* 

[See  Trivia,  Book  III.  line  85.] 
The  appellation  of  acres'*  is  said 
by  Beckmann,  to  have  originated  in 
France,  about  the  year  1650,  when  one 

*  Now-a-days,when  coaches  meet  ca¬ 
briolets,  then  comes  the  “  tug  of  war,” 
G  2 
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Nicholas  Sauvage  first  thought  of 
keeping  horses  and  carriages  for  hire; 
and  as  he  lived  in  a  house  called  “  Ho¬ 
tel  S.  Fiacre,”  the  coaches,  coachmen, 
and  proprietor,  were  called  “  fiacres.” 
A  particular  kind  of  hackney  carriage 
is  peculiar  to  the  Parisians  ;  it  is  deno¬ 
minated  “  brouette,”  or  “  roulette,” 
and  sometimes,  by  way  of  derision, 
“  vinaigrette,”  and  was  invented  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Dupin  ;  the  body 
is  almost  like  that  of  our  sedans,  but 
rolls  upon  two  wheels,  and  is  dragged 
forwards  by  men.  Carriages  of  this 
kind  came  into  common  use  in  1671  ; 
but  they  were  employed  only  by  the 
common  people.  The  number  of  all 
the  coaches  at  Paris  is  computed  (says 
Beckmann)  at  about  15,000 ;  and  the 
author  (Mercier)  of  the  ”  Tableau  de 
Paris,”  reckons  the  number  of  the 
hackney  coaches  to  amount  to  1800, 
and  asserts  that  more  than  100  foot 
passengers  lose  their  lives  by  them 
every  year.  This  system  of  the  Pari¬ 
sian  coachmen,  will,  we  trust,  never 
be  suffered  here  with  impunity  ; — but 
that  the  laws  of  England  will  ever  pro¬ 
tect  the  people  from  being  run  down 
and  killed  by  modern  Jehus  without 
judge  or  jury.  P.  T.  W. 

THE  QUICKSILVER  MINE  OF 
IDRA.— AFFECTING  INCIDENT. 

In  two  Letters  from  Mr.  Everard^  F. 

S.  M.  written  in  1767. — Translated 

from  the  Italian. 

LETTER  i; 

The  pleasure  I  always  take  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  you  wherever  I  am,  and  what¬ 
ever  doing,  in  some  measure  dispels 
my  present  uneasiness  ;  an  uneasiness 
caus'ed  at  once  by  the  disagreeable  as¬ 
pect  of  every  thing  round  me,  and  the 
more  disagreeable  circumstances  of  the 
Count  Alberti,  with  whom  you  were 
once  acquainted.  You  remember  one 
of  the  gayest,  most  agreeable  persons 
at  the  court  at  Vienna  ;  at  once  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  men,  and  the  favourite  of 
the  fair  sex.  I  often  heard  you  repeat 
his  name  with  esteem,  as  one  of  the 
few  that  did  honour  to  the  present  age, 
as  possessed  of  generosity  and  pity  in 
the  highest  degree  ;  as  one  who  made 
no  other  use  of  fortune  but  to  alleviate 
the  distresses  of  mankind.  That  gen¬ 
tleman,  Sir,  I  wish  I  could  say,  is  now 
no  more ;  but  too  unhappily  for  him, 
he  exists,  but  in  a  situation  more  terri¬ 
ble  than  the  most  gloomy  imagination 
can  conceive. 

After  passing  through  several  parts 
of  the  Alps,  and  having  visited  Ger¬ 


many,  I  thought  I  could  not  well  re¬ 
turn  home  without  visiting  the  quick¬ 
silver  mines  at  Idra,  and  seeing  those 
dreadful  subterranean  caverns,  where 
thousands  are  condemned  to  reside, 
shut  out  from  all  hopes  of  ever  seeing 
the  cheerful  sight  of  the  sun,  and  oblig¬ 
ed  to  toil  out  a  miserable  life  under  the 
whips  of  imperious  task-masters.  Ima¬ 
gine  to  yourself  a  hole  in  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  of  about  five  yards  over  ; 
down  this  you  are  let,  in  a  kind  of 
bucket,  more  than  a  hundred  fathom, 
the  prospect  growing  still  more  gloomy, 
yet  still  widening  as  you  descend.  At 
length,  after  swinging  in  terrible  sus¬ 
pense,  for  some  time,  in  this  precari¬ 
ous  situation,  you  at  length  reach  the 
bottom,  and  tread  on  the  ground,  which, 
by  its  hollow  sound  under  your  feet, 
and  the  reverberations  of  the  echo, 
seems  thundering  at  every  step  you 
take.  In  this  gloomy  and  Rightful  so¬ 
litude,  you  are  enlightened  by  the 
feeble  gleam  of  lamps,  here  and  there 
disposed,  so  as  that  the  wretched  inha¬ 
bitants  of  these  mansions  can  go  from 
one  part  to  another  without  a  guide. 
And  yet,  let  me  assure  you,  that  though 
they,  by  custom,  could  see  objects  very 
distinctly  by  these  lights,  I  could 
scarcely  discern,  for  some  time,  any 
thing,  not  even,  the  person  who  came 
with  me  to  shew  me  these  scenes  of 
horror. 

From  this  description,  I  suppose, 
you  have  but  a  disagreeable  idea  of 
the  place  ;  yet  let  me  assure  you,  that 
it  is  a  palace,  if  we  compare  the  habi¬ 
tation  with  the  inhabitants.  Such 
wretches  my  eyes  never  yet  beheld. 
The  blackness  of  their  visages  only 
serves  to  cover  a  horrid  paleness, 
caused  by  the  noxious  qualities  of  the 
mineral  they  are  employed  in  procuring. 
As  they,  in  general,  consist  of  male¬ 
factors  condemned  for  life  to  this  task, 
they  are  fed  at  the  public  expense  ;  but 
they  seldom  consume  much  provision, 
as  they  lose  their  appetites  in  a  short 
time  ;  and  commonly  in  about  two 
years  expire,  from  a  total  contraction 
of  all  the  joints  of  the  body. 

In  this  horrid  mansion,  I  walked  after 
my  guide  for  some  time,  pondering  on 
the  strange  tyranny  and  avarice  of 
mankind,  when  I  was  accosted  by  a 
voice  bdhind  me,  calling  me  by  name, 
and  inquiring  after  my  health  with  the 
most  cordial  affection.  I  turned  ai]d 
saw  a  creature  all  black  and  hideous, 
who  approached  me,  and  with  a  most 
piteous  aspect  demanding,  ”  Ah  !  Mr. 
Everard,  don’t  you  know  me!”  Good 
God  1  what  was  my  surprize,  when 
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through  the  vt-il  of  his  wretchedness,  I 
discovered  the  features  of  iiiy  old  and 
dear  friend  Alberti.  I  flew  to  him  with 
afTection  :  and  after  a  tear  of  cojido- 
lence,  asked  how  he  came  there?  To 
this  he  replied,  that  having  fought  a 
duel  with  a  general  of  the  Austrian  in¬ 
fantry,  against  the  emperor’s  command, 
and  having  left  him  for  dead,  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  into  one  of  the  forests  of 
Istria,  where  he  was  first  taken,  and 
afterwards  sheltered  by  some  banditti, 
who  had  long  infested  that  quarter. 
With  these  he  had  lived  for  nine 
months,  till,  by  a  close  investiture  of 
the  place  in  which  they  were  concealed, 
and  after  a  very  obstinate  resistance,  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  them  were 
killed,  he  was  taken  and  carried  to  Vi¬ 
enna,  in  order  to  be  broken  alive  upon 
the  wheel.  However,  upon  arriving  at 
the  capital,  he  was  quickly  known,  and 
several  of  the  associates  of  his  accusa¬ 
tion  and  danger  witnessing  his  inno¬ 
cence,  his  punishment  of  the  rack  was 
changed  into  that  of  perpetual  confine- 
>nenl  and  labour  in  the  mines  of  Idra  ; 
a  sentence,  in  my  opinion,  a  thousand 
times  w^orse  than  death. 

As  Alberti  w'as  giving  me  this  ac¬ 
count,  a  young  woman  came  up  to  him 
who  at  once  I  saw  to  be  born  for  better 
fortune  ;  the  dreadful  situation  of  the 
place  W’as  not  able  to  destroy  her 
beauty,  and  even  in  this  scene  of 
wretchedness,  she  seemed  to  have 
charms  to  grace  the  most  brilliant  as¬ 
sembly.  This  lady  was  in  fact  daugh¬ 
ter  to  one  of  the  first  families  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  and  having  tried  every  means 
to  procure  her  lover’s,  the  count’s,  par¬ 
don,  without  effect,  was  at  last  resolv¬ 
ed  to  share  his  miseries,  as  she  could 
not  relieve  them.  With  him  she  ac¬ 
cordingly  descended  into  these  man¬ 
sions  from  whence  few  of  the  living  re¬ 
turn  ;  and  with  him  she  is  contented  to 
live,  forgetting  the  gaieties  of  life, 
will)  him  to  toil,  despising  the  splen¬ 
dours  of  opulence,  and  contented  with 
the  consciousness  of  her  own  con¬ 
stancy. 

LETTER  II. 

My  last  to  j  on  was  expressive,  and 
perhaps  too  mucli  so,  of  the  gloomy  si¬ 
tuation  of  my  mind.  1  own  the  deplor¬ 
able  situation  of  the  worthy  man  de¬ 
scribed  in  it,  was  enough  to  add  double 
severity  to  the  hideous  mansion.  At 
jirosent,  however,  I  have  the  happiness 
of  informing  you,  that  I  was  spectator 
of  the  most  affecting  scene  I  ever  yet 
beheld.  Nine  days  aftef  Ihad  w’ritten 
my  last,  a  person  came  post  from  Vi¬ 
enna  to  the  little  village  near  the  mouth 


of  the  greater  shaft.  He  was  soon 
after  followed  by  a  second,  and  he  by 
a  third.  Their  first  inquiry  was  after 
the  unfortunate  Count  Alberti  ;  and  I 
happening  to  overhear  the  demand, 
gave  them'  the  best  information.  Two 
of  these  were  the  brother  and  cousin  of 
the  lady,  the  third  was  an  intimate 
friend  and  fellow-soldier  of  the  count ; 
they  came  with  his  pardon,  which  had 
been  procured  by  the  general,  with 
w'hoin  the  duel  had  been  fought,  and 
who  was  perfectly  recovered  from  his 
wounds.  1  led  them  with  all  the  expe¬ 
dition  of  joy  down  to  his  dreary  abode, 
and  presented  to  him  his  friends,  and 
informed  him  of  the  happy  change 
in  his  circumstances.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  describe  tliejoy  that  bright¬ 
ened  up  on  his  grief-worn  countenance  ; 
nor  was  the  young  lady’s  emotion  less 
vivid  at  seeing  her  friends  and  hearing 
of  her  husband’s  freedom.  Some  hours 
were  employed  in  mending  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  faithful  couple,  nor  could  I 
without  a  tear  behold  the  count  taking 
leave  of  the  former  wretched  compa¬ 
nions  of  his  toil.  To  one  he  left  his 
mattock,  to  another  his  working- 
clothes,  and  to  a  third  his  little  house¬ 
hold  utensils,  such  as  were  necessary 
for  him  in  that  situation. 

We  soon  emerged  from  the  mine, 
where  he  once  again  revisited  tlie  light 
of  the  sun,  that  he  had  totally  despaired 
of  ever  again  seeing.  A  post-chaise  and 
four  were  ready  the  next  morning  to 
take  them  to  Vienna,  where  I  am  since 
informed  by  a  letter  from  himself,  tliey 
are  returned.  The  empress  has  again 
taken  him  into  favour  ;  his  fortune  and 
rank  are  restored ;  and  he  and  his  fair 
partner  now  have  the  pleasing  satis¬ 
faction  of  feeling  happiness  with  double 
relish,  as  they  once  knew  what  it  was 
to  be  miserable. 


MRS.  JORDAN. 

This  once  inimitable  actress,  whose 
talents  and  amiable  disposition  will  long 
continue  to  hold  a  place  in  the  tablet  of 
memory,  while  performing  in  Glasgow, 
was  presented  by  the  audience  with  a 
gold  medal,  which  they  enclosed  in  the 
following  letter ; 

“Madam, — Accept  this  trifle  from 
the  Glasgow  audience,  who  are  as  great 
admirers  of  genius,  as  the  critics  of 
Edinburgh.” 

On  one  side  of  the  medal  is  the  GlaS'^ 
(jow  arms,  which  is  a  tree,  &c.  On  the 
other  side  &  feather,  with  the  following 
inscription  : 
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**  Bays  from  our  tree  you  could  not 
gather, 

No  branch  of  it  deserves  that  name  : 
So  take  it  all,  call  iia  feather. 

And  place  it  in  your  cap  of  fame  /” 


SINGULAR  EPITAPH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. 

Sir, — Looking  over  some  old  papers 
the  other  day,  I  found  among  them  the 
following  curious  epitaph.  Your  inser¬ 
tion  of  it  in  your  entertaining  little 
work  will  greatly  oblige  your  constant 
reader,  Diggory. 

I> 

N.  T.  H.  I.  S.  C 
La  Y  G.  Rav.  Eben 
^  E.  A  T  H  T. 

Histur  Fo  Fgr.  A  S 
slvesm  IJng 
O  Smar 

Tas  - - - - - Tub 

Born 

St.  UPID  a  SS 
Smar  Twa 
Shis.  NAmeb  ut 
N  O  T  S  M  A  R 
This  na  T  U  R.  es 
Carce  —  E  •—  V 
Erm  or  T  A  L  D 
I.  D.  S.  E.  E.  S. 
UCHaCREat 
Tur  E  Yet 
Her.  E  H  E  L 
Yesandsu  ret  Hat 
Isn  O-  W  O 

N.  D.  E.  R.  F. 
or.  a  L  L  H  isl 
If  E.  W.  as  Not 
Hin  —  G  But  ab 
LUN.  .  d.  E  R 
Hisd  ustly  eshere 
’mon  Goth  erp 
E  rs  O  nsm 
I  X 

T  and  tot  bed  ayo 
F.  Do  ora  hiss 
ouliss  orae  Wheref 
I  X’  D  T  H 
En  W.  How  ould 
Wee 

P.”  F.  —  ors  Ucha 
Nass  ^st.  His 
Fors  Uren 
GEAR 
Thly  G.  R  E.  at 
ure 
will 
Himra 
I.  S.S. 

— M.  D.— 

— C.  L.-r- 

—X.  X.— 


THE  APPENDIX. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. 

SiR^ — In  addressing  a  person  of  your 
profound  and  multifarious  learning,  it 
cannot  be  necessary  to  insist  on  the 
truth  of  the  position,  which  all  the  world, 
by  the  bye,  acknowledges,  thatno  human 
work  is  perfect.  In  fact,  the  truism  is 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Homer,  and  may 
be,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
many  centuries  older.  But  we  have,  at 
least,  the  authority  of  the  great  Roman 
lyrist,  for  saying,  that  the  Iliad  itself 
is  not  a  perfect  performance,  and  that 
all  the  wit,  talent,  learning,  and  genius 
of  its  immortal  author,  could  not  save 
him  from  being  occasionally  caught  in 
his  night- cap : 

‘^Aliquando  bonus  dormitatUomerus." 

But  what  has  convinced  me  above 
every  thing  else  of  the  justice  of  the 
aforesaid  venerable  maxim  is,  that  even 
in  ray  own  luminous  lucubrations,  I 
have,  in  vain,  looked  for  perfection, — 
Let  me  write  in  the  happiest  vein  ima¬ 
ginable,  with  all  my  erudition  on  the 
qui  vive,  with  all  my  wit  and  fancy  as 
frisky  and  buoyant  as  you  please  ;  there 
is  still  something  to  be  corrected — some¬ 
thing  to  be  improved.  When  I  reflect 
seriously  on  this  miserable  doom,  which 
all  “  flesh”  (I  ipean  the  flesh  of  all 
authors)  “  is  heir  to,”  I  cannot  but 
lament  the  abolition  of  that  wholesome 
custom,  so  laudably  observed  by  our 
forefathers,  of  subjoining  to  their  works, 
however  elaborate,  a  long  and  refresh¬ 
ing  list  of  “  emendanda,  addenda,  and 
corrigenda,  ”  not  to  mention  the  various 
other  andas  and  endas,  in  which  the 
Latin  nomenclature  abounds.  By  this 
never-enough-to-be-praised  usage,  the 
reader  had  always  his  “  bane  and  an¬ 
tidote”  before  him,  the  error  and  the 
correction,  the  omission  and  the  sup¬ 
plement,  the  barrenness  of  the  first 
thought,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  last. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  it  has  just  occurred 
to  me,  that  it  might  tend,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  enhance  the  value  of  even 
your  own  matchless  work,  if  you  were 
to  revive  this  ancient  custom  to  a  certain 
extent.  For,  however  excellent  the 
Mirror  may  be — however  brilliant  its 
hebdomadal  reflection  of  all  the  wit  and 
learning  of  the  age,  it  must  still  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  that  common  destiny,  which  I 
have  already  so  feelingly  deplored.  In 
a  word,  it  must  have  its  faults,  raor  is  it 
desirable,  that  it  should  be  what  Scaliger 
terras  sine  lube  monstrum,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Pope’s  more  paraphrastic  ex¬ 
pression — 
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“  A  faultless  monster  which  the  world 
ne’er  saw.” 

What  I  would  suggest  then,  is,  that 
you  should  occasionally  publish,  under 
the  title  prefixed  to  this  communication, 
or  under  any  other  that  may  suit  your 
taste  better,  such  afterthoughts,  as  may 
have  the  effect  of  throwing  a  new  light 
over  your  former  lucubrations,  by  cor¬ 
recting  slips,  supplying  deficiencies, 
lopping  off  redundancies,  or  illustrating 
what  hath  been  perchance,  some¬ 
what  obscure.  But  example,  they  say, 
is  more  potent  than  precept ;  so  I  annex 
a  brief  specimen  of  my  project,  as  it 
refers  to  your  last  number,  No.  35,  leav¬ 
ing  you  to  make  what  use  of  it  you  may, 
in  your  wisdom,  deem  best. 

The  article  on  “  Cannibals,”  by 
P.  T.  W.  is  highly  entertaining  in  its 
way ;  and  I  cannot  help  saying,  that, 
although  by  no  means  anthropopha- 
gously  disposed,  I  could  not  refrain, 
while  reading  it,  from  envying  the  deli¬ 
cate  taste  of  the  Tapuii  and  Caribbees, 
who  devour  their  friends  and  relatives 
out  of  mere  love  ;  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  the  gross 
appetite  of  the  Iroquois  and  Tonopinam- 
bos,  who  guttle  down  their  enemies  out 
of  absolute  spite.  But  this  only  en 
passant.  The  point  at  which  I  am 
aiming,  is  to  ask  P.  T.  W.  if,  in  truth, 
he  too,  like  Homer,  had  not  got  his 
night-cap  on  when  he  asserted,  that 
”  human  flesh  was  never  used  as  com¬ 
mon  food  in  any  country,”  after  having 
just  given  us  so  edifying  an  account  of 
the  “  Great  Markets”  in  China,  and 
above  all,  of  that  pink  of  Cannibals, 
tho  prince  of  Great  Macoco,”  who, 
it  seems,  has  two  hundred  men  dished 
up  every  day,  to  supply  the  anthropo¬ 
phagous  cravings  of  himself  and  his 
courtiers.  If  this  be  not  “  common  food,” 
and  common  enough  of  all  conscience, 
I  know  not  what  is  so  ;  and  unless  in¬ 
deed  the  court  of  “  Great  Macoco” 
were  to  eat  four  hundred  per  diem  in¬ 
stead  of  two,  which,  I  humbly  pre¬ 
sume,  would  be  more  than  they  could 
well  digest.  But,  to  return  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  subject  of  P.  T.  W.’s  article,  the 
writer  might  have  added  that  Chrysip- 
pus,  a  most  sapient  stoic  of  Tarsus, 
publicly  inculcated  the  propriety  of  eat¬ 
ing  dead  bodies  rather  than  bury  them. 
And,  in  conformity  with  this  sage  piece 
of  advice,  a  certain  ill-starred  Egyptian, 
as  Juvenal  tells  us,  being  killed  in  an 
alfray,  was  actually  eaten  on  the  spot 
by  his  antagonist.  But  there  is  no  ac¬ 
counting  for  tastes. 

The  next  slip  I  would  notice  is  in  the 
facetious  paper  on  “  Signs,”  exiracled 


from  the  London  Magazine,  the  author 
whereof  has  not  only  been  napping, 
but  absolutely  snoring  outright.  The 
article  itself  is  well  enough,  although 
it  might  have  gone  further;  but  the 
crow  I  have  to  pluck  with  Mr,  Crito 
Galen  relates  to  his  alleged  ubiquity. 
For  he  most  unblushingly  tells  us  that 

he  was  born  “  in  the  village  of  R - ,” 

and  also  ”  in  the  town  of  Caernarvon.” 
Now  we  have  all  heard  of  the  “  second 
birth”  which  some  sectarians  declare  to 
be  indispensable  to  future  happiness ; 
but  I  never  before  knew  that  before  a 
man  can  write  for  the  London  Maga¬ 
zine  he  must  have  been  born  in  two 
places.  With  respect  to  the  article  it¬ 
self,  I  have  said  that  it  might  be  im¬ 
proved.  For  instance,  the  writer  might 
have  told  us  the  origin  of  the  Bull  and 
Mouth  and  the  Bell  Savage  y  the  foiuner 
a  corruption  of  Boulogne  Mouth  Har¬ 
bour,  a  popular  sign  after  the  capture 
of  that  place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
and  the  latter  a  metamorphosis  of  La 
Belle  Sauvage*,  a  beautiful  woman  de¬ 
scribed  in  an  old  French  romance.  But, 
in  the  name  of  all  that  is  facetious  and 
witty,  how  did  the  writer  happen  to 
pass  over  that  most  original  and  mysti¬ 
cal  emblem,  the  Cock  and  Breeches  1 
What  is  the  Pig  and  Whistle,  the  Mouse 
and  Mopstick,  or  the  Goose  and  Grid¬ 
iron  itself,  when  compared  with  this 
paragon  of  signs,  this  signum  signorum  ? 
But  I  dare  not  trust  myself  with  the 
subject :  the  humour,  with  which  it  is 
pregnant,  is  too  overpowering,  and 
might  expose  me  to  the  fate  of  that 
painter,  whose  name  I  forget,  who  is 
said  to  have  died  in  a  fit  of  laughter  at 
one  of  his  own  productions. 

I  have  now,  ]\Ir.  Editor,  a  charge  to 
prefer  against  your  High  Mightiness 
yourself ;  but  don’t  be  alarmed,  it  is 
only  a  slight  Hibernianism.  In  your 
account  of  the  “  Chinese  Pillory,”  you 
say  that  it  is  one  of  the  “  Modes  of 
punishing  crimes  not  penal.'*  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  this  is  a  lapsus  tgpi 
for  “  not  capital.''  If  so”,  I  shall  not 
set  it  down  as  a  capital  blunder ;  though 
it  might  be  so  considered  in  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  Dublin  or  Tipperary. 

Thu.s  concltides,  for  the  present,  the 
specimen  of  my  projected  ‘‘  Appen- 


*  Here  we  suspect  our  much-esteem^ 
ed  Correspondent  is  in  error,  and  justi¬ 
fies  the  observation  that  nothing  is  per¬ 
fect — not  even  his  ingenious  Appendix, 
for,  it  our  recollection  serves  us,  the 
Belle  Sauvage  took  its  name  from  Isa¬ 
bella  Savage,  who  was  once  proprietor 
of  the  inn. — En. 
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Dix,”  and  should  it  meet  your  appro¬ 
bation,  its  appearance  in  your  next 
Number  will  oblige  your  servant  to 
command,  Factotum. 

June  16,  1823. 


THE  ANGLER. 

No.  I. 

By  Isaac  Walton^  Junior. 

There  is  no  pursuit  that  unites  a 
greater  variety  of  exercise  than  ang¬ 
ling  :  the  robust  and  adventurous  are 
required  in  some  branches  of  this  art, 
to  endure  the  utmost  fatigue,  as  in  sal¬ 
mon  fishing  in  particular  ;  and  to  ex¬ 
pose  themselves  to  all  sorts  of  incle¬ 
mencies  and  inconveniences,  in  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  their  object.  The  fretful 
and  irritable  have  been  recommended 
to  addict  themselves  to  some  of  its 
gentler  exercise,  to  learn  the  indispen¬ 
sable  lessons  of  patience  and  self-denial; 
while  the  valetudinarian,  the  infirm, 
and  the  aged,  may  indulge  themselves 
in  float-fishing,  and  other  branches  of 
the  art,  which  require  little  or  no  exer¬ 
tion.  In  a  word,  it  is  cheap,  simple, 
and  inexhaustible  as  a  sport ;  calculat¬ 
ed  to  relieve  many  a  weary  hour,  in 
the  ingenious  preparations  which  it  re¬ 
quires  at  home  and  the  extensive  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  works  of  nature 
that  it  presents  abroad.  A  pursuit  so 
innocent  and  so  attractive  cannot  form 
an  unacceptable  subject  for  the  readers 
of  the  Mirror  ;  and  it  is  for  their  amuse¬ 
ment  and  instruction  that  I  purpose 
in  a  few  pages  to  present  them  with  a 
short  general  description  of  the  tackle 
the  angler  requires.  €.  A  detailed  list  or 
account  of  the  fish  usually  taken  by 
anglers  in  Great  Britain  ;  and,  3.  With 
a  Table,  which  will  form  a  summary 
of  the  art,  and  in  which  various  baits 
are  included,  not  mentioned  in  the  list. 

TacMe  for  Angling. 

In  the  choice  of  his  roc?,  the  angler 
will  generally  be  directed  by  local  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  cane  rods  are  light¬ 
est;  and  where  fishing-tackle  are  sold, 
they  most  commonly  have  the  prefer¬ 
ence;  but  in  retired  country  places, 
the  rod  is  often  of  the  angler’s  own  ma¬ 
nufacture,  and  he  should,  at  any  rate, 
be  capable  of  supplyiiig  himself  with 
one  upon  an  erriergency.  No  wood,  as 
a  whole,  is  better  adapted  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  than  the  common  hazel;  and  if  to 
this  he  can  add  a  sound  ash  stock,  or 
butt-end,  and  a  whalebone  top,  he  is  as 
well  furnished  with  materials  as  he 
need  desire  to  be.  To  prepare  against 
accidents,  let  the  young  angler  furnish 
himself,  in  the  decline  of  the  year,  with 
six  or  nine  wands  of  hazel,  tapering  to¬ 
wards  the  size  of  each  other,  in  sets  of 
three  or  four,  and  dry  them  in  a  chim¬ 


ney  during  the  winter.  On  long  excur¬ 
sions  in  the  fishing  season,  a  set  of 
these  wands  will  be  a  prudent  addition 
to  his  baggage ;  and  by  sloping  off  their 
ends,  to  the  length  of  two  inches,  and 
fastening  them  together  with  shoe¬ 
makers’  thread,  he  will  quickly  form  a 
useful  rod.  If  he  can  varnish  the 
whole  over  with  India  rubber,  dissolved 
in  linseed  oil,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
seed  or  shell  lac,  it  will  be  an  excellent 
preservative  against  the  weather.  A 
whalebone  top  is  always  an  agreeable 
addition  to  a  rod,  but  not  an  essential 
one.  Salmon  rods  are  sometimes 
wholly  made  of  ash,  with  a  whalebone 
top.  Other  rods  may  be  formed  thus  : 
— a  yellow  deal  joint  of  seven  feet  ;  a 
straight  hazel  of  six  feet ;  a  piece  of 
fine  grained  yew,  tapered  to  a  whale¬ 
bone  top,  and  measuring  together  about 
two  feet.  Always  carry  a  jointed  rod, 
when  not  in  use,  tightly  looped  up. 

The  line,  like  the  rod,  should  gradu¬ 
ally  diminish  toward  the  further  extre¬ 
mity  ;  and  no  materials  excel  strong 
clear  horse  hair.  If  you  make  it  your¬ 
self,  the  hairs  from  the  middle  of  the 
tail  arebe^t,  and  those  of  a  young,  and 
healthy,  gray  or  white  stallion  ;  sort 
them  well,  that  the  hair  of  every  link 
may  be  of  equal  size  with  each  other  ; 
and  if  you  wash  tliem,  do  not  dry  them 
too  rapidly.  For  ground-fishing,  brown 
or  dark  hairs  are  best,  as  resembling 
the  colour  of  the  bottom.  Silk  lines  are 
more  showy  than  useful.  They  soon 
rot  and  catch  weeds. 

Y our  hook  should  readily  bend  with¬ 
out  breaking,  and  yet  retain  a  sharp 
point,  which  may  be  occasionally  re¬ 
newed  by  a  whetstone.  It  should  be 
long  in  the  shank  and  deep  in  the  bed ; 
the  point  straight,  and  true  to  the  level 
of  the  shank  ;  and  the  barb  long.  From 
the  difficulty  of  tempering  and  making 
them,  few  anglers  ever  undertake  the 
task.  Be  careful  to  provide  yourself 
with  a  variety  accordingly.  Their 
sizes  and  sorts  must,  of  course,  entirely 
depend  on  the  kind  offish  for  which  you 
mean  to  angle. 

Floats  are  formed  of  cork,  porcupine 
quills,  goose  and  swan  quills,  &c. 
For  heavy  fish,  or  strong  streams, 
use  a  cork  float  ;  in  slow  water,  and 
for  lighter  fish,  quill  floats.  To  make 
the  former,  take  a  sound  common  cork, 
and  bore  it  with  a  small  red  hot  iron 
through  the  centre,  length-ways  ;  then 
taper  it  down  across  the  grain,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  length,  and  round 
the  top,  forming  it,  as  a  Avhole,  into 
the  shape  of  a  pear.  Load  your  floats 
so  as  just  to  sink  them  short  of  the  top. 

J.  W. 
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The  story  of  Abelard  and  Eloisa  is 
too  well  known  to  need  repeatinsf  in 
the  Mirror.  The  monument  to  their 
memory,  of  which  the  above  engraving 
gives  an  excellent  view,  is  erected  in 
the  Cemetery  ofPere  la  Chaise  in  Paris, 
where  it  stands  rather  disadvantageous- 
ly,  beingplaced in  acorner nearthewall 
that  incloses  the  ground. 

Abelard  died  at  the  Priory  of  St. 
Marcel  of  Ciialons-sur-Marne,  April 
21,  1 1 43,  and  was  buried  there.  Peter 
of  Cluny  sent  his  body  privately  to  the 
Paraclete  to  Eloisa ;  she  placed  the  coffin 
of  her  lover  in  a  Chapel  called  Lc  Petit 
Moxilier,  which  Abelard  had  built. 
Eloisa  died  May  17,  1 163  ;  she  was  63 
years  old.  Her  body  was  joined  to 
that  of  her  husband,  and  tradition  re¬ 
lates  that  when  Eloisa’s  body  was  low¬ 
ered  into  the  grave,  Abelard  opened  his 
arms  to  receive  her.  This  tradition  is 
thus  alluded  to  by  Lord  Byron,  in  his 
poem  of  the  Island,  just  published : 

“  Where  Abelard,  through  twenty 
years  of  death, 

When  Eloisa’s  form  was  lowered  be¬ 
neath 

Their  nuptial  vault,  his  arms  outstretch¬ 
ed,  and.prest 

The  kindling  ashes  to  his  kindled 
breast.” 

In  1497  the  mutual  coffin  was  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  great  church  of  the  monastery, 
but  the  bones  of  each  body  were  se¬ 
parated,  and  a  tomb  was  erected  on  each 
side  of  the  choir.  In  1630,  Mary  of 
La  Rochefoucault  placed  the  two  tombs 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Trinity. 


In  1765,  Madame  de  Rouarre  de  la 
Rouchefoucault  conceived  the  plan  of 
erecting  a  new  monument  to  the  lovers: 
it  was  not  executed  till  after  her  death. 
This  monument  was  formed  of  a  group 
of  the  Trinity,  which  Abelard  had 
caused  to  be  sculptured,  and  of  a  pe¬ 
destal  which  contained  the  inscription — 
“  Hie  sub  eodem  mannore  jacent  hujus 
monasterii  condilor,  Petrus  Abelardus^ 
€t  Abbatissa  lleloissa,  olim  siudiis, 
ingenio,  amoro,  infaustis  nuptiis,  et 
pcnitentiH,  nunc  eternd  quod  speramus 
Jeiicitaie  eonjuncti.’^  Here  under  the 
same  stone  lie  Peter  Abelard,  the 
founder  of  this  Monastery,  and  the 
Abbess  Eloisa,  once  united  in  studies, 
in  disposition,  in  love,  in  their  ill-fated 
nuptials  and  their  repentance,  now,  let 
us  hope,  in  eternal  happiness. 

In  1792,  before  the  sale  of  the  Pa¬ 
raclete,  the  remains  of  Eloisa  and 
Abelard  \vere  brought  to  the  church 
Nogent-sur-Seinc,  where  they  \vere 
placed  in  a  private  vault.  They  were 
in  one  coffin,  with  a  plate  of  lead  be¬ 
tween  them. 

In  ISOO  (year  8)  they  were  brought  to 
Paris  ;  then  M.  Alexandre  Lenoir,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  museum  of  French  monu¬ 
ments,  raised  a  chapel  of  the  12th  cen¬ 
tury  in  the  garden  of  the  museum.  In 
1814.  this  monument  was  displaced,  and 
in  1815,  placed  in  the  third  course  of 
the  museum. 

In  .Tune  1817,  they  were  temporarily 
placed  in  the  church  of  St.  Germain- 
des-Pres,  and  aftervvards  in  a  room  of 
the  house  in  the  cemetery  of  Mount 
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Louis,  till  they  were  at  last  deposited 
in  the  stone  sarcophagus  in  the  centre  of 
the  sepulchral  chapel  in  the  cemetery  of 
Perela  Chaise,  with  great  solemnity,  on 
the  7th  of  November  in  that  year. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 


THE  DEVONSHIRE  LANE. 

In  a  Devonshire  lane,  as  I  trotted  along, 

T’other  day,  much  in  want  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  song ; 

Thinks  I  to  myself,  I  have  hit  on  a 
strain,-— 

Sure  marriage  is  much  like  a  Devon¬ 
shire  lane. 

In  the  first  place,  ’tis  long,  and  when 
once  you  are  in  it, 

It  holds  you  as  fast  as  the  cage  holds 
a  linnet ; 

For  howe’er  rough  and  dirty  the  road 
may  be  found, 

Drive  forward  you  must,  since  there’s 
no  turning  round. 

But  though  ’tis  so  long,  it  is  not  very 
wide. 

For  two  are  the  most  that  together  can 
ride ; 

And  even  there  ’tis  a  chance  but  they 
get  in  a  pother, 

And  jostle  and  cross,  and  run  foul  of 
each  other. 

Oft  Poverty  greets  them  with  mendi¬ 
cant  looks. 

And  Care  pushes  by  them  o’erladen 
with  crooks. 

And  Strife’s  grating"  wheels  try  be¬ 
tween  them  to  pass. 

Or  Stubbornness  blocks  up  the  way  on 
-  her  ass. 

Then  the  banks  are  so  high,  both  to 
left  hand  and  right, 

That  they  shut  up  the  beauties  around 
from  the  sight  ; 

And  hence  you’ll  allow,  ’tis  an  infer¬ 
ence  plain. 

That  Marriage  is  just  like  a  Devonshire 
lane. 

But  thinks  I  too,  these  banks  within 
which  we  are  pent, 

With  bud,  blossom,  and  berry,  are 
richly  besprent  ; 

And  the  conjugal  fence  which  forbids 
us  to  roam, 

Looks  lovely,  when  deck’d  with  the 
comforts  of  home. 

In  the  rock’s  gloomy  crevice  the  bright 
holly  grows, 

The  ivy  waves  fresh  o’er  the  withering 
rose, 


And  the  ever-green  love  of  a  virtuous 
wife 

Smooths  the  roughness  of  care — cheers 
the  winter  of  life. 

Then  long  be  the  journey,  and  narrow 
the  way ; 

I’ll  rejoice  that  I’ve  seldom  a  turnpike 
to  pay ; 

And  whate’er  others  think,  be  the  last 
to  complain, 

Though  Marriage  is  just  like  a  Devon¬ 
shire  lane. 


SPAIN. 

Spain,  awake  !  thy  hour  is  come. 

Shall  it  lead  thee  to  the  tomb  ? 
Rushing  from  the  Pyrenees, 

Thousand  banners  taunt  the  breeze. 
Yet  a  bolder,  bloodier  band 
Left  their  corpses  in  the  land. 
Monarch,  hear  upon  thy  throne, 

Hear  before  thou  art  undone, 

Spain  is  fearless,*  though  alone, 
Heaven  shall  nerve  her  heart  and  hand  I 

She  shall  triumph  ;  by  the  gore 
Of  the  Roman  and  the  Moor  ! 

By  the  Roncesvalles  plain  ; 

(France,  remember  Charlemagne  !) 
By  her  blood  onfield  and  wave. 

By  her  dead,  her  living  brave  I 
Crime  may  prosper,  virtue  weep — 
But  Revenge  is  swift  and  deep  ; 
When  the  Spaniard  starts  from  sleep. 
Spain  shall  never  live  a  slave. 

Here  was  smote  Napoleon, — 

Like  a  shade  his  strength  was  gone ; 
Clouds  of  shame,  and  fear,  and  flight. 
Plunged  his  Sun  in  sudden  night. 
Till  was  purged  Earth’s  sullen  stain  ; 
Till  the  den,  the  distant  main, 

Heard  the  groans  of  Mankind’s  foe. 
Now  the  Man  of  blood  is  low, 

Spain^  but  strike  one  glorious  blow  ; 
Thou  shall  never  wear  the  chain  I 
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THE  CURATE’S  DAUGHTER. 

She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
“  Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies; 
“  And  all  that’s  best  of  dark  andbright, 
“  Meets  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes.” 

Byron. 

There  certainly  does  exist  in  almost 
every  imagination,  a  vague  indefinite 
notion  of  ideal  beauty — of  loveliness  as 
to  external  form,  and  intellectual  per¬ 
fection,  which  is  oftentimes  sought  for 
with  painful  anxiety  in  vain,  and  which 
still  retains  its  hold  on  the  mind,  when 
all  else  have  departed.  This  world  can 
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furnish  but  very  seldom,  the  bright 
image  that  dwells  within,  and  sheds  its 
radiance  there,  too  frequently  for  the 
repose  of  the  Spirit  that  must  have  to 
do  with  earth  and  earthly  beings  —as 
the  denizen  of  immortality  only,  wing¬ 
ing  her  way  through  illimitable  fields 
of  loveliness  and  light,  can  she  hope  to 
realize  what  existed  but  in  fancy  before. 
Poor  Louisa  Brachman,  the  German 
Sappho,  furnishes  a  mournful  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  this 
creation  of  the  mind  is  cherished  by 
some,  and  the  melancholy  result  which 
most  generally  attends  it,  fraught  as  it 
must  necessarily  be  with  disappoint¬ 
ment,  keen  in  proportion  to  the  fond¬ 
ness  with  which  we  cling  to  it. 

In  some  respects  mine  hath  been  a 
singularly  fortunate  lot.  I  had  a  dream 
of  surpassing  beauty,  and  it  was  rea¬ 
lized  even  in  this  sinful  and  sorrowful 
world— but,  alas  !  the  vision  has  pass¬ 
ed,  and  my  fondest,  dearest  hopes,  va¬ 
nished  with  it. 

“  I  never  lov’d  a  tree  or  flower, 

But  ’twas  the  first  to  fade  away, 

I  never  nurs’d  a  dear  gazelle. 

To  glad  me  with  its  soft  black  eye. 
But  when  it  came  to  know  me  well, 
And  love  me,  it  was  sure  to  die.” 

On  a  Winter  evening,  among  many 
who  were  endeavouring  to  attract  no¬ 
tice  and  admiration,  I  first  met  Sophia 
L - .  To  say  that  she  was  exqui¬ 

sitely  lovely,  was  nothing:  there  were 
in  her  elegantform,  her  hazel  eyes,  and 
innocent  brow,  attractions  which  might 
well  have  maddened  the  strongest  and 

best  regulated  mind,  and - but,  I  can 

only  say  what  is  common-place  and  fee¬ 
ble — any  language  would  be  weakness 
itself  in  its  efforts  to  delineate,  what 
must  have  been  seen  to  be  admired  as 
it  deserved. 

There  is  something  nauseous  in  a 
common  every  day  love-story — so  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  sicken  any  by  a  de¬ 
tail  of  my  own  feelings,  when  I  found 
that  her  mind  was  far  more  delightfully 
pleasing  than  even  her  personal  charms. 
Playfulness  of  wit,  good  sense,  and  deep 
thought,  were  united  in  every  sentence 
she  uttered,  and  there  was  something 
holier  and  better  than  all  these,  which  I 
discovered  in  the  course  of  that  enchant¬ 
ing  evening  in  that  very  interesting  be¬ 
ing — namely,  a  depth  of  religious  feel¬ 
ing,  pervading  every  thought,  and  even 
casting  a  pensiveness  over  her  fine 
countenance,  which  added  greatly  to  the 
sweetness  of  its  expression. 

The  dance  went  round,  and  the  song 
— there  were  sweet  songs  and  fine 


voices  to  give  them  full  effect — but  all 
is  now  forgotten.  I  remember  only 
that  Sophia  sung,  and  the  softness, 
simplicity,  and  feeling  with  which  she 
did  sing  were  surpassingly  great. 
“  Auld  Robin  Gray,”  and  ‘‘  the  Land 
o’  the  Leal,”  are  in  themselves  beauti¬ 
ful,  but  never  before  were  they  half  so 
affecting — every  note  thrilled  through 
my  heart,  and  found  a  vibrating  chord 
there.  Who  was  this  fascinating  crea¬ 
ture,  and  what  was  her  history  ? 

She  was  the  only  daughter  of  the 
curate  of - ,  had  lived  nearly  twen¬ 

ty  years,  the  delight  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  in  which  her  father  officiated.  Ail 
this  was  right ;  but  I  also  ascertained 
that  a  young  gentleman  of  merit  and 
fortune  had  made  her  an  offer  of  his 
hand,  after  an  acquaintance  very  plea¬ 
sant  to  both  parties,  and  she  was  al¬ 
most  immediately  expected  to  return  to 
the  country  and  unite  her  destiny  to 
his.  It  need  not  be  told  that  I  loved 
her — that  the  forfeit  of  my  own  happi¬ 
ness,  or  even  life,  would  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  to  ensure  her  felicity — my  affec¬ 
tion  for  her  was  not  selfish — the  love 
which  deserves  the  name  in  its  perfect 
meaning  never  can  be — but  yet  this  in¬ 
telligence  w'ent  like  a  death  blow  to  my 
heart — withered  the  path  of  ray  exist¬ 
ence,  and  cast  a  gloom  over  my  mind 
that  time  and  circumstances  might 
lighten  in  some  measure,  but  could  never 
wholly  dissipate. 

I  might  have  seen  Sophia  again  be¬ 
fore  her  departure  from  London,  but  it 
would  have  been  only  adding  fuel  to 
a  flame  that  was  already  burning  too 
fiercely  for  my  repose.  Two  days  after 
I  had  first  beheld  her,  it  was  told  me 
that  she  was  gone.  Fortunately  for 
me,  business  led  me  to  leave  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  visit  other  climes.  It  was  mine 
to  behold  mankind  under  circumstances 
.which  formed  a  powerful  contrast  to  any 
under  which  I  had  heretofore  beheld 
them — towns,  and  palaces,  and  villages, 
strikingly  different  from  all  that  I  had 
ever  witnessed — there  was  much  to  de¬ 
light  the  senses,  much  to  furnish  ali¬ 
ment  to  a  reflecting  mind— but  I  never 
have  forgotten,  never  shall  forget  the 
eventful  evening  which  gave  rise  to  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  1  had  ever  che* 
rished,  only  to  destroy  them  in  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

After  an  absence  of  two  years,  I  re¬ 
turned  to  my  native  land — no  misan^ 
thropist — no  man  or  woman-hater — 
with  the  same  feelings  of  warra -hearted 
benevolence  and  good  will  to  my  fellow 
creatures,  in  which  1  had  ever  delighted. 
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and  wilh  more  ample  means  for  their 
gratification.  There  was  a  composed 
serenity  in  my  soul,  even  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  most  keenly  of  all  affected 
me — of  all  this  I  was  conscious,  and 
still  my  interest  in  the  object  of  iny  un¬ 
happy  first  love  was  rather  increased 
than  diminished.  What  I  could  ascer¬ 
tain  respecting  her  was  deeply  distress¬ 
ing.  Very  shortly  before  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed  for  her  marriage,  a  young  of¬ 
ficer  visited  the  neighbourhood  ofC - ; 

he  met  Sophia,  and  the  consequence 
was,  an  uncontrolable  passion,  which 
was  almost  converted  into  a  kind  of 
phrenzy,  at  the  refusal  that  accompa¬ 
nied  his  declaration.  It  required  little 
time  and  inquiry  to  ascertain  that  there 
was  a  rival — they  soon  came  into  con¬ 
tact — none  could  learn  how  it  hapj)ened, 
or  what  particulars  were  connected 
with  the  event,  but  a  rumour  went 
abroad  one  morning,  that  a  meeting  had 
taken  place,  a  short  distance  from  the 
I)eacerul  village,  between  two  gentle¬ 
men,  in  wdiich  one  had  fallen,  and  ex¬ 
pired  almost  immediately.  It  was  too 
true — the  intended  husband  of  Sophia, 
galled  by  the  insulting  conduct  of  his 
unsuccessful  rival,  had,  in  a  moment  of 
unguarded  passion,  accepted  his  chal¬ 
lenge,  and  fallen  the  victim  of  a  cul¬ 
pable  indiscretion. 

Duelling  is  the  vilest  of  all  egotism — 
the  most  unpardonable  of  all  the  various 
ways  by  which  unblended  selfishness  is 
displayed — it  annihilates  in  a  moment 
all  the  relative  duties  and  charities  of 
life— all  we  owe  to  those  who  love  us, 
and  for  whom  we  |fi’ofess  to  entertain 
affection — all  we  owe  to  our  God  and 
our  fellow-creatures. 

What  now  remained  to  Sophia,  but 
blighted  hope.s,  and  a  broken  heart? 
She  abandoned  herself  to  no  excessive 
grief.  The  shallow  waters  are  loud  in 
their  flowing  ;  the  deepest  rivers  keep 
on  their  majestic  course,  while  the  eye 
beholds  nothing  but  calmness  and  sere¬ 
nity — so  is  it  with  the  grief  that  is  most 
deeply  planted  in  the  heart.  I  had 
scarcely  been  a  week  in  England,  be¬ 
fore  the  resolution  was  taken  to  see  So¬ 
phia,  and  if  it  were  not  possible  to 
make  her  forget  her  sorrows,  something 
at  least  might  be  effected  towards 
their  alleviation.  Accordingly  one 

evening  in  Autumn  found  me  at  C - , 

walking  with  trembling  footstep  and 
beating  heart  towards  the  abode  of  the 
sufferer  in  whom  I  was  so  deeply  inter¬ 
ested.  It  was  a  lovely  evening,  the  sun 
was  flaming  in  the  west  with  all  its  glo¬ 
rious  splendour  ;  the  landscape  decked 


with  the  beauties  of  September’s  early 
days  ;  but  that  sun  was  setting,  and 
delightful  as  the  face  of  nature  still 
appeared,  there  were  even  then  some 
symptoms  of  approaching  winter.  The 
tear  started  involuntarily  to  my  eye,  at 
t’«ie  mournful  visions  that  were  flitting 
through  my  mind.  Alas  !  they  were 
all  ill  melancholy  unison  with  tlie  scene 
I  was  doomed  to  witness. 

There  was  a  stillness  in  the  venera¬ 
ble  clergyman’s  countenance  wdiich 
struck  cold  to  my  heart,  as  I  first  in¬ 
quired  after  his  daughter’s  welfare,  and 
presented  an  introductory  letter  to  him 
from  his  old  college  friend,  and  ray  near 
relative :  it  explained  every  thing. 
“  Come,”  said  the  good  man,  as  he  gave 
me  his  hand,  “  y^ou  are  one  of  us,  on 
whom  the  chastening  hand  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  is  laid :  it  were  not  well  that 
you  should  feel  its  pressure,  without 
deriving  the  important  advantages  in¬ 
tended  by  the  Father  of  Mercies  in  all 
such  dealings  with  his  creatures.” 

I  followed  him  in  silence  as  he  led 
the  way  to  a  room  from  which  the 
light  was  partially  excluded ;  and  as 
we  entered,  in  feeble,  but  touching 
tones,  was  sung  the  second  stanza  of  the 
following  beautiful  melody:  — 

“  This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show, 

For  man’s  illusioji  giv’n — 

The  smile  of  joy,  the  tear  of  woe, 
Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow. 

There’s  nothing  true  but  Heaven  ! 

“  And  false  the  light  on  glory’s  plume. 
As  fading  hues  of  even  ; 

And  hope,  and  love,  and  beauty’s 
bloom, 

Are  blossoms  gather’d  from  the  tomb, 
There’s  nothing  bright  but  heaven. 

“  Poor  wanderers  of  a  stormy  day, 
From  wave  to  wave  we’re  driven ; 

And  Fancy’s  flash,  and  Reason’s  ray. 
Serve  but  to  light  the  troubled  way — 
There’s  nothing  calm  but  heaven  !”  * 

Those  sounds  were  from  the  bed  of 
death  ;  the  being  I  loved  with  such  an 
intensity  of  aft’ection  was  stretched 
there  ; — but  oh,  bow  altered  !  I  gazed 
with  an  almost  overwhelming  bitterness 
of  anguish,  upon  the  countenance,  on 
which  two  brief  years  had  wrought 
such  a  fearful  change  ;  hut  there  was 
a  heavenly  composure— a  passionless 
calm  on  Irarbrow,  betokening  the  peace 
that  prevailed  within.  Beside  the  bed, 
stood  her  excellent  mother.  The  Cu¬ 
rate  resumed  the  seat  which  he  seemed 
to  have  occupied  previous  to  my  arri- 
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vnl,  of  \vl>ich  Sophia  was  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  quite  unconscious.  An  uninter¬ 
rupted  silence  prevailed  for  some  time; 
no  expression  of  complaint  or  pain 
escaped  from  the  object  of  our  anxiety. 
At  length  she  opened  hec  eyes  whicli 
before  were  closed  as  in  sleep,  and 
gazing  with  affection  on  her  parents, 
addressed  them  thus  : — 

“  The  struggle  is  almost  over,  and  1 
am  called  to  the  last  conflict.  Many 
tears  have  been  mine,  over  the  guilty 
weakness  which  too  long  engrossed  my 
entire  affections,  which  broke  my  heart 
and  hurries  me  now  to  an  early  grave. 
Oh  !  more  than  that — which  had  almost 
wrecked  beyond  recovery,  my  eternal 
peace  ! - Here  her  voice  became  in¬ 

audible,  and  a  slight  convulsive  motion 
passed  over  her  features.  She  resumed 
after  a  brief  interval: — “  The  hour  of 
gloom  has  gone  by — be  comforted,  be¬ 
loved  guides  of  my  youth  !  My  mind  is 
kept  in  perfect  serenity  ;  I  would  not 
change  my  peaceful  death-bed,  for  all 
that  the  world,  in  its  best  estate,  can 
offer  or  bestow.  Now  are  my  affections 
set  on  things  above  ;  my  heart  and 
treasures  are  in  heaven  ;  we  shall  meet 
again  ; — O  !  it  has  been  good  that 
earth  had  no  flowers  for  me — that  my 
Avay  was  through  a  barren  and  stormy 
wilderness.  This  last  foa  has  no  sting, 
and  heaven  will  be  the  brighter  and 
happier  for  it.  Before  I  was  afflicted, 

I  went  astray,  but” - Her  lips 

appeared  to  move  for  a  short  time — she 
spoke  how'ever  no  more  ;  and  about  an 
hour  afterwards,  expired,  as  tranquilly 
as  the  weary  labourer  composes  him¬ 
self  to  rest,  after  the  toils  of  the  day 
are  ended. 

I  mourn  not  for  her— why  should  I  ? 
— for  she  is  happy— far  more  blessed 
than  aught  could  have  made  her  here  ; 
and  as  I  proceed  on  my  pilgrimage 
through  time,  I  endeavour  to  check  the 
tear  which  often  will  rise  at  my  own 
loss  ;  for  an  excess  of  such  sorrow  can 
merit  scarcely  a  milder  name  than  sel¬ 
fishness  ;  but  frequent  are  my  wander¬ 
ings  to  the  plain  white  stone  on  which 
her  name  is  inscribed,  and  beneath 
which  lie  entombed  the  purest  and 
sweetest  of  my  earthly  affections  and 
hopes.  E-g-r. 


LORD  BYRON’S  NEW  POEM. 

A  new  Poem  has  just  issued  from 
the  press  by  Lord  Byron,  entitled  ”  The 
Island,  or  Christian  and  his  Comrades.” 
It  is  founded  on  the  well-known  narra- 
ti  ve  of  the  Mutiny  on  board  the  Bounty, 
Capt.  Bligh,  when  that  vessel  was  on 
t  he  Bread-fruit  Tree  expedition.  The 


Captain  and  officers  were  turned  adrift 
in  an  open  boat,  while  Christian  and 
his  comrades  made  for  Otaheitc.  These 
mutineers  afterwards  established  a  co¬ 
lony  whicli  still  exists  at  Pitcairn’s 
Island.  John  Adams,  one  of  the  muti¬ 
neers,  was  alive  about  eighteen  months 
ago  ;  and  the  colony,  though  not  nume¬ 
rous,  was  thriving.  Captain  Bligh, 
after  encountering  those  dangers  which 
are  common  to  navigating  a  vast  ocean 
in  an  open  boat,  succeeded  in  reaching 
home,  and  writing  the  narrative  on 
which  Lord  Byron’s  poem  is  founded  : 
and  from  which  we  select  the  following 
passages : — 

THE  MUTINY. 

Awake,  bold  Bligh  !  the  foe  is  at  the 
gate ! 

Awake  !  awake  ! — Alas  !  it  is  too  late  ! 
Fiercely  beside  thy  cot  the  mutineer 
Stands,  and  proclaims  the  reign  of  rage 
and  fear. 

Thy  limbs  are  bound,  the  bayonet  at 
thy  breast. 

The  hands,  which  trembled  at  thy  voice, 
arrest ;  •  / 

Dragged  o’er  tlie  deck,  no  more  at  thy 
command 

The  obedient  helm  shall  veer,  the  sail 
expand  ; 

That  savage  spirit,  which  would  lull 
by  wrath 

Its  desperate  escape  from  duty’s  path. 
Glares  round  thee,  in  the  scarce  be¬ 
lieving  eyes 

Of  those  who  fear  the  Chief  they  sa¬ 
crifice  ; 

For  ne’er  can  man  his  conscience  all 
assuage. 

Unless  he  drain  the  wine  of  passion’s 
rage. 

In  vain,  not  silenced  by  the  eye  of 
death, 

Thou  call’st  the  loyal  with  thy  menaced 
breath : — 

They  come  not ;  tliey  are  few,  and, 
overawed. 

Must  acquiesce  while  sterner  hearts 
applaud. 

In  vain  thou  dost  demand  the  cause  ;  a 
curse 

Is  all  the  answer,  with  the  threat  of 
wor.se. 

Full  in  thine  eyes  is  waved  the  glitter¬ 
ing  blade, 

Close  to  thy  throat  the  pointed  bayonet 
laid. 

The  levelled  muskets  circle  round  thy 
breast 

In  hands  as  steeled  to  do  the  deadly  rest. 
Thou  dar’st  tliein  to  their  worst,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  Fire  !” 

But  they  who  pitied  not  could  yet  ad¬ 
mire  ; 
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Some  lurking  remnant  of  their  former 
awe 

Restrained  them  longer  than  their  bro¬ 
ken  law ; 

They  would  not  dip  their  souls  at  once 
in  blood, 

But  left  thee  to  the  mercies  of  the  flood. 

THE  BOAT. 

The  launcli  is  crowded  with  the  faith¬ 
ful  few 

Who  wait  their  Chief,  a  melancholy 
crew : 

But  some  remained  reluctant  bn  the 
deck 

Of  that  proud  vessel — now  a  moral 
wreck — 

And  viewed  their  Captain’s  fate  with 
piteous  eyes  ; 

While  others  scoffed  his  augured  mise¬ 
ries. 

Sneered  at  the  prospect  of  his  pigmy 
sail. 

And  the  slight  bark  so  laden  and  so  frail. 

The  tender  Nautilus  who  steers  his 
prow, 

The  sea-born  sailor  of  his  shell  canoe. 

The  ocean  Mab,  the  fairy  of  the  sea. 

Seems  far  less  fragile,  and  alas  !  more 
free  ! 

He,  when  the  lightning-winged  Tor¬ 
nados  sweep 

The  surge,  is  safe — his  port  is  in  the 
deep — 

And  triumphs  o’er  the  Armadas  of  man¬ 
kind. 

Which  shake  the  world,  yet  crumble  in 
the  wind. 

THE  PASSAGE. 

The  arctic  sun  rose  broad  above  the 
wave  ; 

The  breeze  now  sunk,  now  whispered 
from  his  cave  ; 

As  oft  the  ^olian  harp,  his  fitful  wings 

Now  swelled,  now  fluttered  o’er  his 
ocean  strings. 

With  slow,  despairing  oar  the  aban¬ 
doned  skiff 

Ploughs  its  drear  progress  to  the  scarce- 
seen  cliff. 

Which  lifts  its  peak  a  cloud  above  the 
main : 

That  boat  and  ship  shall  never  meet 
again ! 

But  Ms  not  mine  to  tell  their  tale  of 
grief. 

Their  constant  peril  and  their  scant  re¬ 
lief; 

Their  days  of  danger,  and  their  nights 
of  pain ; 

Their  manly  courage  even  when  deem¬ 
ed  in  vain ; 

The  sapping  famine,  rendering  scarce 
a  son 

Known  to  his  mother  in  the  skeleton  ; 


The  ills  that  lessened  still  their  little 
store, 

And  starved  even  Hunger  till  he  wrung 
no  more  ; 

The  varying  frowns  and  favours  of  the 
deep. 

That  now  almost  engulphs,  then  leaves 
to  creep 

With  crazy  oar  and  shattered  strength 
along 

The  tide  that  yields  reluctant  to  the 
strong; 

The  incessant  fever  of  that  arid  thirst 
Which  welcomes,  as  a  well,  the  clouds 
that  burst 

Above  their  naked  bones,  and  feels 
delight 

In  the  cold  drenching  of  the  stormy 
night, 

And  from  the  outspread  canvas  gladly 
wrings 

A  drop  to  moisten  Life’s  all  gasping 
springs  ; 

The  savage  foe  escaped,  to  seek  again 
More  hospitable  shelter  from  the  main  ; 
The  ghastly  spectres  which  were  doom¬ 
ed  at  last 

To  tell  as  true  a  tale  of  dangers  past. 
As  ever  the  dark  annals  of  the  deep 
Disclosed  for  man  to  dread  or  woman 
weep. 

Of  the  story,  as  told  in  the  poem  of 
the  Island,  it  may  be  briefly  observed 
that  Torquil,  a  young  mutineer,  be¬ 
comes  enamoured  of  Neuha,  an  Ota- 
heitan  girl,  who  conducts  him  to  the 
Ocean  cavern  described  by  Mariner,  in 
his  Tonga  Islands,  while  Christian  and 
the  rest,  pursued  by  a  British  crew 
who  had  landed  to  seize  thera^  defend 
themselves,  and  are  all  killed  to  a  man. 
The  following  is  a  lively  portrait  of 
Neuha : — 

NEOHA  THE  SOUTH  SEA  GIRL. 

There  sate  the  gentle  savage  of  the 
wild, 

In  growth  a  woman,  though  in  years  a 
child, 

As  childhood  dates  within  our  colder 
clime. 

Where  nought  is  ripened  rapidly  save 
crime; 

The  infant  of  an  infant  world,  as  pure 
From  Nature — lovely,  warm,  and  pre¬ 
mature  ; 

Dusky  like  Night,  but  Night  with  all 
her  stars. 

Or  caveim  sparkling  with  its  native 
spars ; 

With  eyes  that  were  a  language  and  a 
spell, 

A  form  like  Aphrodite’s  in  her  shell ; 
With  all  her  loves  around  her  on  the 
deep. 

Voluptuous  as  the  first  approach  of 
sleep ; 
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,  Yet  full  of  life— for  through  her  tropic 
cheek 

The  blush  would  make  its  way,  and  all 
but  speak  ; 

The  sun-born  blood  suffus’d  her  neck, 
and  threw 

O’er  her  clear  nut-brown  skin  a  lucid 
hue, 

Like  coral  reddening  through  the  dark¬ 
ened  wave, 

Which  draws  the  diver  to  the  crimson 
cave. 

Such  was  this  daughter  of  the  Soutlv* 
ern  Seas, 

Herself  a  billow  in  her  energies. 

To  b^'ar  the  bark  of  others’  happiness, 

Nor  feel  a  sorrow  till  their  joy  grew 
less : 

Her  wild  and  warm  yet  faithful  bosom 
knew 

No  joy  like  w'hat  it  gave. 

A  MUTINEER. 

Our  sailor’s  jacket,  though  in  ragged 
trim, 

His  constant  pipe,  which  never  yet 
burned  dim. 

His  foremast  air,  and  somewhat  rolling 
gait. 

Like  his  dear  vessel,  spoke  his  former 
state  ; 

But  then  a  sort  of  kerchief  round  his 
head. 

Not  over  tightly  bound,  nor  nicely 
spread ; 

And  stead  of  trowsers  (ah  !  too  early 
torn ! 

For  even  the  mildest  woods  will  have 
their  thorn) 

A  curious  sort  of  somewhat  scanty  mat 

Now  served  for  inexpressibles  and  hat ; 

His  naked  feet  and  neck,  and  sunburnt 
face. 

Perchance  might  suit  alike  with  either 
race. 

His  arras  were  all  his  own,  our  Eu¬ 
rope’s  growth. 

Which  two  worlds  bless  for  civilizing 
both ; 

The  musket  swung  behind  his  shoulders 
broad. 

And  somewhat  stooped  by  his  marine 
abode. 

But  brawny  as  the  boar’s ;  and  hung 
beneath. 

His  cutlass  drooped,  unconscious  of  a 
sheath, 

Or  lost  or  worn  away  ;  his  pistols  were 

Linked  to  his  belt,  a  matrimonial  pair— 

(Let  not  this  metaphor  appear  a  scoff. 

Though  one  missed  fire,  the  other 
would  go  off)  ; 

These,  with  a  bayonet,  not  so  free 
from  rust 

As  when  the  arm-chest  held  its  brighter 
trust, 


Completed  his  accoutrements,  as  Night 
Surveyed  him  in  his  garb  heteroclite. 
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NORFOLK  NAVAL  PILLAR. 

The  foundation  stone  of  this  pillar, 
intended  to  transmit  to  posterity  the 
immortal  name  and  brilliant  exploits 
of  Nelson,  was  laid  on  Yarmouth 
Denes,  I5th  August,  1817,  by  the 
Honourable  Colonel  John  Wood- 
house.  It  was  erected  by  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  his  countrymen  of  Norfolk,  and 
designed  and  executed  by  Wm.  Wil¬ 
kins,  M.  A.  The  column  is  of  the  Doric 
order,  fluted,  and  ornamented  with  ap¬ 
propriate  decorations,  and  title-inscrip¬ 
tions,  expressive  of  the  Hero’s  most 
celebrated  battles,  and  surmounted  by 
a  ball,  and  figure  of  Britannia,  exqui¬ 
sitely  cast,  supporting  her  trident  and 
laurel-wreath  :  the  ascent  is  by  an  easy 
flight  of  217  steps.  It  is  composed  of 
white  Scottish  marble,  and  its  height  is 
144  feet. 


THE  SHIPWRECK. 

I’ve  seen  the  dark  ship  proudly  brav¬ 
ing, 

With  high  sail  set— and  streamers  wav 

incr 

The  tempest  roar  and  battle  pride  ; 
I’ve  seen  those  floating  streamers 
shrinking — 

The  high  sail  rent— the  proud  ship 
sinking. 

Beneath  the  ocean  tide  ; — 

And  heard  the  seamen  farewell  sighing, 
His  body  on  the  dark  sea  lying. 

His  death  prayer  to  the  wind  ! 

But  sadder  sight  the  eye  can  know 
Than  proud  bark  lost  and  seaman’s 
woe — 

Or  battle  fire  and  tempest  cloud — 

Or  prey  birds  shriek  and  ocean’s 
shroud— 

The  Shijjwreck  of  the  Mind. 


ANACREON,  ODE  XL.  TRANS¬ 
LATED. 

Once  a  bee,  unseen  while  sleeping, 
Touch’d  by  love  from  rose  buds  creep,- 
ing-. 

Stung  the  boy,  who,  blood  espying 
On  his  finger,  fell  a  crying  ; 

Then  both  feet  and  pinions  straining, 
Flew  to  Venus,  thus  complaining : 

“  Oh  !  mamma,  mamma,  I’m  dying, 
Mo,  a  little  dragon  spying. 

Which  the  ploughman  tribe  so  stupid, 
Call  a  bee,  has  bit  your  Cupid,”  ' 
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“•  Ah  !”  quotli  Venus,  smiling:  shrtHvUly, 
“  If  a  bee  can  wound  so  rudely, 

Cupid  think  how  sliarp  the  sorrows. 
Caus’d  by  thy  envenom’d  arrows  I” 


“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of 
other  men’s  stuff.” — Wotton. 

THE  amusements  OF  YOUNG  MEN. 
Gaming:,  talking,  swearing:,  drinking. 
Hunting,  shooting — never  thinking, 
Cliatterinj?  nonsense  all  day  long  ; 
Humming  half  an  opera  song; 

Chusing  baubles,  rings^,  and  jewels, 
Writing  verses,  fighting  duels  ; 

Mincing  words  in  conversation, 
Ridiculing  all  the  nation  ; 

Admiring  their  own  pretty  faces. 

As  if  })ossessed  of  all  the  graces  ; 

And,  though  no  bigger  than  a  rat, 
Peeping  under  each  girl’s  hat. 

RECEIPT  TO  MAKE  A  MODERN  FOP. 

Two  tuns  of  pride  and  impudence. 
One  scruple  next  of  modesty  and  sense. 
Two  grains  of  truth ;  of  falsehood  and 
deceit, 

And  insincerity,  a  hundred  weight. 
Infuse  into  the  skull  of  flashy  wit 
And  empty  nonsense  quantum  sujficit. 
To  make  the  composition  quite  com¬ 
plete. 

Throw  in  the  appearance  of  a  grand 
estate, 

A  lofty  cane,  a  sword  with  silver  hilt, 

A  ring,  two  watches,  and  a  snuff-box 

gilt. 

A  gay  effeminate  embroidered  vest. 
With  suitable  attire — probatum  est. 

Dean  Swift’s  barber  one  day  told  him 
that  lie  had  taken  a  public  house.  “  And 
what’s  your  sign?”  saidthedean.  “  Oh, 
the  pole  and  bason  ;  and  if  your  worship 
would  just  write  me  a  few  lines  to  put 
upon  it,  by  way  of  motto,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  it  would  draw  me  plenty  of 
customers.”  The  dean  took  out  his 
pencil,  and  wrote  the  following  couplet, 
which  long  graced  the  barber’s  sign  : — 
“  Rove  not  from  pole  to  pole,  but  step 
in  here. 

Where  nought  excels  the  shaving,  but 
the  beer.” 


LINES 

INSCRtBED  ON  THE  WINDOW  OF  A 
SCOTTISH  INN. 

Scotland  !  thy  weather’s  like  a  modish 
wife. 

Thy  winds  and  rain  for  ever  are  at 
strife  ; 


Like  thee,  the  tei  magants  their  bluster¬ 
ing  try, 

And  when  they  can  no  longer  scold, 
they  cry. 

Tlie  love  of  liberty  has  always  been 
a  prominent  virtue  in  Helvetia  ;  when 
Count  Peter  I.  of  Savoy,  by  his  chival¬ 
rous  and  amiable  qualities,  had  pro¬ 
cured  some  advantages  for  the  then 
infant  town  of  Berne,  captivated  by 
his  conduct,  flve  hundred  of  the  finest 
young  men  of  Berne  followed  him 
on  some  of  those  private  military 
expeditions  so  common  at  that  tur¬ 
bulent  period,  and  insured  his  success 
by  their  bravery.  “  What  shall  I  do 
for  you?”  said  Count  Peter;  “duly 
ask.”  “  Return  our  charter,”  answer¬ 
ed  the  Bernese  ;  “  Be  henceforth  the 
friend  of  the  Bernese,  not  their  lord.” 
He  instantly  granted  their  request,  and 
the  alliance  was  held  sacred  until  his 
death. 


Nautical  Sermon — Wlien  Whitfield 
preached  before  the  seamen  at  New 
York,  he  had  the  following  bold  apos¬ 
trophe  in  his  sermon : 

“  Well,  my  boys,  we  have  a  clear 
sky,  and  are  making  fine  headway  over 
a  smooth  sea,  before  a  light  breeze, 
and  we  shall  soon  lose  sight  of  land. 
But  what  means  this  sudden  lowering  of 
the  heavens,  and  that  dark  cloud  arising 
fimm  beneath  the  western  horizon  ? 
Hark  !  Don’t  you  hear  distant  thunder  ? 
Don’t  you  see  those  fljashes  of  lightning  ? 
There  is  a  storm  gathering!  Every 
man  to  his  duty  !  How  the  waves  rise, 
and  dash  against  the  ship  !  The  air  is 
dark  !  The  tempest  rages  !  Our  masts 
are  gone  !  The  ship  is  on  her  beam 
ends!  What  next?” 

It  is  said  that  the  unsuspecting  tars, 
reminded  of  former  perils  on  the  deep, 
as  if  struck  by  the  power  of  magic, 
arose  with  united  voices  and  minds,  and 
exclaimed,  Take  to  the  long  boat. 


War. — Soarae  Jennyns  shrewdly  re¬ 
marks,  that  if  Christian  nations  were 
nations  of  Christians,  wars  would  be 
unknown  among  them. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Nugffl  Canorae,  Canary  Islands,  Choice 
of  a  Husband,  and  several  other  articles 
promised  in  the  present  Number  are  un¬ 
avoidably  deferred  to  our  next,  as  are 
our  answers  to  Correspondents. 

Published  by  J.  LIhtBIRJJ,  355,  Strand, 
(East  End  of  Exeter  'Change);  and  sold  by 
all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers, •••Printed  by  T. 
DO  LB  Strand, 
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The  retuiMi  of  the  victorious  Russian 
army  which  had  conquered  Finland, 
under  the  command  of  (feneral  Bux- 
hovden,  says  Mr.  Oldecop  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh,  was  attended  with  a  circum- 
siance,  which,  if  it  is  true, has  at  all  times 
been  u.sual  in  the  train  of  lar<>:e  armies, 
but  which  naturally  took  place  to  a 
much  greater  extent  in  these  high  north¬ 
ern  latitudes,  where  the  hand  of  man 
has  so  imperfectly  subdued  the  original 
savageness  of  the  soil.  AVhole  droves 
of  famished  beasts  and  wolves  followed 
the  troops  on  their  return  to  the  south, 
to  feed  on  the  chance  prey  afforded 
by  the  carcases  of  the  artillery  and  bag¬ 
gage  horses  that  dropped  on  the  road. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  province  of 
Esthonia,  to  which  several  regiments 
directed  their  march,  was  so  overrun 
with  these  animals,  as  greatly  to  endan¬ 
ger  the  safety  of  travellers.  Hence  in 
a  single  circle  of  the  government,  no 
less  than  forty  persons  of  different  ages 
were  enumerated,  who  had  been  de¬ 
voured  during  the  winter  by  these 
ravenous  beasts,  ft  became  hazardous 
VoL.  II. 


to  venture  alone  and  unarmed  into  tl\e 
uninhabited  parts  of  the  country  ;  never¬ 
theless,  an  Esthonian  countrywoman 
boldly  undertook  a  journey  to  a  distant 
relation,  not  only  without  any  male 
companion,  but  with  .three  children, 
the  youngest  of  wliich  w'as  still  at  the 
breast.  A  light  sledge  drawn  by  one 
horse,  received  the  little  party ;  the 
way  w'as  narrow,  but  well  beaten;  the 
snow  on  each  side  deep  and  impassable, 
and  to  turn  back  without  danger  of 
sticking  fast,  not  to  be  thought  of. 

The  first  half  of  the  journey  was 
passed  without  accident.  The  road 
now  ran  along  the  skirls  of  a  pine 
forest,  when  the  traveller  suddenly  per¬ 
ceived  a  suspicious  noise  behind  ner. 
Casting  back  a  look  of  alarm,  she  saW 
a  troop  of  wolves  trotting  along  the 
road,  the  number  of  which  her  fears 
hindered  her  from  estimating.  To 
escape  by  flight  is  her  first  thought; 
and.  with  unsparing  whip  she  urges 
into  a  galipp  the  horse,  winch  itself 
snuffs  the  danger.  Soon  a  couple  oC 
the  strongest  and  most  hungry  of  tha 
11 
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beasts  appear  at  her  side,  and  seera^ 
disposed  to  stop  the  way.  Though 
their  intention  seems  to  be  only  to  at¬ 
tack  the  horse,  yet  the  safety  both  of 
tiie  mother  and  of  the  children  depends 
on  the  preservation  of  the  animal.  The 
danger  raises  its  value ;  it  seems  en¬ 
titled  to  claim^or  its  preservation  and 
extraordinary  sacrifice.  As  the  mariner 
throws  overboar|p  his  richest  treasures 
to  appease  the  raging  waves,  so  here 
has  necessity  reached  a  height  at  which 
the  emotions  of  the  heart  are  dumb  be¬ 
fore  the  dark  commands  of  instinct ; 
the  latter  alone  suffers  the  unhappy 
woman  to  act  in  this  distress.  She 
seizes  her  second  child,  whose  bodily 
infirmities  have  often  made  it  an  object 
of  anxious  care,  whose  cry  even  not 
offends  her  ear,  and  threatens  to  whet 
the  appetite  of  the  blood-thirsty  mon¬ 
sters — she  seizes  it  with  an  involuntary 
motion,  and  before  the  mother  is  con¬ 
scious  of  what  she  is  doing,  it  is  cast 
out,  and — enough  of  the  horrid  tale  ! — 
The  last  cry  of  the  victim  still  sounded 
in  her  ear,  when  she  discovered  that 
the  troop,  which  had  remained  some 
minutes  behind,  again  closely  pressed 
on  the  sledge.  The  anguish  of  her 
soul  increases,  for  again  the  murder¬ 
breathing  forms  are  at  her  side.  Press¬ 
ing  the  infant  to  her  heaving  bosom, 
she  casts  a  look  on  her  boy,  four  years 
old,  who  crowds  closer  and  closer  to 
her  knee.  “  But,  dear  mother,  I  am 
good,  am  I  not?  You  will  not  throw 
me  into  the  snow,  like  the  bawler  ?” — 
“  And  yet !  and  yeti”  cried  the  wretch¬ 
ed  woman,  in  the  wild  tumult  of  despair, 
“  Thou  art  good,  bait  G  od  is  merciful ! — 
Away!”  The  dreadful  deed  was  done. 
To  escape  the  furies  that  raged  within 
he.r,  the  woman  exerted  herself,  with 
powerless  lash,  to  accelerate  the  gal¬ 
lop  of  the  exhausted  horse.  With  the 
thick  and  gloomy  forest  before  and  be¬ 
hind  her,  and  the  nearer  and  nearer 
trampling  of  her  ravenous  pursuers,  she 
almost  sinks  under  her  anguish  ;  only 
the  recollection  of  the  infant  that  she 
holds  in  her  arms — only  the  desire  to 
save  it,  occupies  her  heart,  and  with 
difficulty  enables  it  to  bear  up.  She 
did  not  venture  to  look  behind  her.  All 
at  once,  two  rough  paws  are  laid  on  her 
shoulders,  and  the  wide  open  bloody 
jaws  of  an  enormous  wolf  hung  over 
her  head.  It  is  the  most  ravenous 
beast  of  the  troop,  which  having  partly 
missed  its  leap  at  the  sledge,  is  drag¬ 
ged  along  with  it,  in  vain  seeking  with 
its  hinder  legs  for  a  restir«;  place,  to 
enable  it  to  get  wholly  on  the  frail 


ehicle.  The  weight  of  the  body  of 
the  monster  draws  the  woman  back¬ 
wards — her  arms  rise  with  the  child : 
half  torn  from  her,  half  abandoned,  it 
becomes  the  prey  of  the  ravenous  beast, 
which  hastily  carries  it  off  into  the 
forest.  Exhausted,  stunned,  senseless, 
she  drops  the  reins,  and  continues  her 
journey,  ignorant  whether  she  is  deli¬ 
vered  from  her  pursuers  or  not. 

Meantime  the  forest  grows  thinner, 
and  an  insulated  farm-house,  to  which 
a  side  road  leads,  appears  at  a  mode¬ 
rate  distance.  The  horse,  left  to  itself, 
follows  this  new  path ;  it  enters  through 
an  open  gate,  panting  and  foaming  it 
stands  still ;  and  amidst  a  circle  of  per¬ 
sons  who  crowd  round  with  good-na¬ 
tured  surprise,  the  unhappy  woman 
recovers  from  her  stupefaction,  to 
throw  herself,  with  a  loud  scream  of 
anguish  and  horror,  into  the  arms  of 
the  nearest  human  being,  who  appears 
to  her  as  a  guardian  angel.  All  leave 
their  work — the  mistress  of  the  house 
the  kitchen,  the  thresher  the  barn,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  family,  with  his  axe 
in  his  hand,  the  wood  which  he  has  just 
cleft — to  assist  the  unfortunate  woman  ; 
and,  with  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and 
pity,  to  learn,  by  a  hundred  inquiries, 
the  circumstances  of  her  singular  ap¬ 
pearance.  Refreshed  by  whatever  can 
be  procured  afthe  moment,  the  stranger 
gradually  recovers  the  power  of  speech, 
and  ability  to  give  an  intelligible  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dreadful  trial  which  she 
has  undergone.  The  insensibility  with 
which  fear  and  distress  had  steeled  her 
heart,  begins  to  disappear:  bnt  new 
terrors  seize  her — the  dry  eye  seeks  in 
vain  a  tear — she  is  on  the  brink  of 
boundless  misery.  But  her  narrative 
had  also  excited  conflicting  feelings  in 
the  bosoms  of  her  auditors ;  though 
pity,  commiseration,  dismay,  and  ab¬ 
horrence,  imposed  alike  on  all  the  same 
involuntary  silence.  One  only,  unable 
to  command  the  overpowering  emotions 
of  his  heart,  advanced  before  the  rest — 
it  was  the  young  man  with  the  axe: 
his  cheeks  were  pale  with  affright — his 
wildly  rolling  eyes  flashed  ill  omened 
fire,  “What!”  he  exclaimed ;  “three 
children — thy  own  children  !  the  sickly 
innocent — the  imploring  boy — the  in¬ 
fant  suckling — all  cast  out  by  the  mother 
to  be  devoured  by  the  wolves  !  Woman, 
thou  art  unworthy  to  live.”  And  at  the 
same  instant,  the  uplifted  steel  descends 
with  resistless  force  on  the  scull  of  the 
wretched  woman,  who  falls  dead  at  his 
feet.  The  perpetrator  then  calmly 
wipes  the  blood  off  the  murderous  axe, 
and  returns  to  his  wmrk. 
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The  dreadful  tale  speedily  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  magistrates,  who 
caused  the  uncalled  avenger  to  be  ar¬ 
rested  and  brought  to  trial.  He  was 
of  course  sentenced  to  the  punishment 
ordained  by  the  laws  ;  but  the  sentence 
still  wanted  the  sanction  of  the  Em¬ 
peror.  Alexander,  the  splendour  of 
whose  virtues  is  only  rendered  more 
conspicuous  by  the  throne,  caused  all 
the  circumstances  of  this  crime,  so  ex¬ 
traordinary  in  the  motives  in  which  it 
originated,  to  be  reported  to  him  in  the 
most  careful  and  detailed  manner. — 
Here,  or  no  where,  he  thought  himself 
called  on  to  exercise  the  godlike  pri¬ 
vilege  of  mercy,  by  commuting  the  sen¬ 
tence  passed  on  the  criminal,  into  a 
condemnation  to  labour  not  very  severe  ; 
and  he  accordingly  sent  the  young  man 
to  the  fortress  of  Dunamunde,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Duna,  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga, 
there  to  be  confined  to  labour  during 
his  majesty’s  pleasure. 


NUGiE  CANOR^. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. 

Sir — Your  obliging  reception  of  my 
former  communication  under  the  fore¬ 
going  head,  has  tempted  me  to  trouble 
you  with  one  other  small  collection  of  a 
similar  nature,  and  which,  as  not  being 
confined  to  my  own  progeny,  will  be 
found,  I  hope,  worthier  than  its  pre¬ 
cursor  of  your  fostering  patronage.  1 
remain.  Sir,  your  obliged, 

June  19,  1823.  Bardulus. 

EPIGRAMS. 

The  Lover  on  the  Death  of  his  Mis¬ 
tress. 

My  love  is  dead,  and  I  am  free. 

But  only  till  I  die  : 

A  little  while  restores  to  me 
My  fetters  in  the  sky. 

On  hearing  an  ignorant  person  assert^ 

*Hhat  to  be  a  poet  is  the  next  thing  to 

being  a  fool.'' 

“  A  poet,”  cries  Bubo,  “  is  next  to  a 
fool,” 

“  And,”  he  adds,  “  the  experience  of 
ages  will  show  it.” 

But  Bubo  himself  gives  the  lie  to  the 
rule, 

For  he  proves  that  a  fool's  very  far 
from  a  poet. 

Bonaparte  in  seipsum.* * 

Corsica  me  genuit,  paruit  mihi  Gallia, 

nunc  et _ 

*  These  lines,  it  will  be  perceived, 
form  a  parody  on  an  old  couplet.  They 
were  written  when  Bonaparte  was  in 
Elba,  of  which  Ilva  was  the  ancient 
name. 


Uva  tenet  lapsum:  Tartara  sola 
raanent. 

Napoleon  in  Elba. 

Mourn  not,  Napoleon,  that  no  more 
The  crown  qfiron*  which  you  wore. 
Shall  deck  your  drooping  head  : 

The  paltry  bauble  fades  to  nought. 
Compar’d  with  what  your  fate  has 
brought. 

An  iron  isle  +  instead. 

Jen  d' Amour. 

When  Fanny,  fair  Fanny,  was  barely 
seventeen. 

And  I  but  just  ent’ring  on  life, 

I  press’d  her  to  marry,  “  be  mine,  my 
dear  queen 

But  she  sigh’d,  “  I’m  too  young  for 
a  wife.” 

Thus  she  thought,  as  she  bloom’d  in 
the  spring-day  of  youth. 

When  her  beauty  and  graces  were 
rife  ; 

But  neglect  has  now  told  her  an  ill- 
natur’d  truth. 

And  she  sighs,  “  I’m  too  old  for  a 
wife.” 

A  French  Epigram. 

Tu  paries  mfil  par  tout  de  moi, 

Je  dis  du  bien  par  tout  de  toi ; 

Quel  malheur  est  le  notre  ! 

L’on  ne  croit  ni  I’un  ni  I’autre. 

TRANSLATION. 

Thou  speakest  always  ill  of  me, 
While  I  speak  always  well  of  thee  ; 
Yet,  spite  of  all  our  noise  and  pother. 
The  world  believes  nor  one,  nor 
other. 

On  the  long  Speeches. qf  the  French 
Deputies  in  1816,  about  the  Liberty 
of  the  Press. 

The  French  enjoy  freedom,  they  say ; 
And  where  is  the  man  that  can 
doubt  it? 

For  they  have,  it  is  clear,  every  day. 
The  freedom  of  talking  about  it. 

Rondeau. 

Pour  le  raoins,  votre  compliment 
M’a  soulag6  dans  ce  moment ; 

Et,  des  qu’on  me  Test  venu  faire, 

Je  chass6  mon  apoticaire, 

Et  renvoy6  mon  lavement. 

epitaphs 

On  two  young  Children  in  Greenwich 
Church-yard. 

Ere  sin  could  blight,  or  sorrow  fade. 
Death  came  with  friendly  care. 

The  opening  buds  to  heav’n  convey’d. 
And  bade  them  blossom  there. 


♦  The  crown  of  Italy, 
t  Elba  is  famous  for  its  iron  mines. 

H  2 
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On  Cardinal  de  Richelieu j  by  Bense- 
rade. 

Cy  gist,  owi,  par  inert  bleu, 

Le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu. 

Et,  ce  qui  cause  mon  ennui, 

Mon  pension  avec  lui, 

TRANSLATION. 

Beneath  this  marble  Richelieu  lies. 
Believe  me,  for  I  swear  ’tis  true  : 
And,  what  calls  forth  my  deepest  sighs, 
Here  with  him  rests  my  pension  too. 

In  Northallerton  Church  Yard, 

Hie  jacei  Walter  Gun, 

Sometime  Landlord  of  the  Sun  ; 

Sic  transit  gloria  mundi ! 

He  drank  hard  upon  Friday, 

That  being  a  high  day. 

Then  took  to  his  bed,  and  died  upon 
Sunday. 

ACCOUNT  OF  MACKAREL. 

( For  the.  Mirror.) 

This  very  beautiful  fish  is  a  native  of 
the  American  seas,  generally  appearing 
at  stated  seasons,  and  swarming  in  vast 
shoals  round  particular  coasts,  but  its 
great  resort  is  within  the  Arctic  drcle, 
where  it  resides  in  innumerable  troops, 
grows  to  a  larger  size  than  elsewhere, 
and  is  supposed  to  find  its  favourite 
food,  which  chiefly  consists  of  marine 
insects,  in  far  grearer  plenty  than  in 
warmer  latitudes.  When  alive,  from 
the  elegance  of  its  shape,  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  brilliancy  of  its  colours,  it  is  by 
far  the  most  beautiful  fish  that  fre¬ 
quents  our  coasts.  ^Death,  in  some 
measure,  impairs  the  colours,  but  it  by 
no  means  obliterates  them.  Nature 
has  decorated  this  fish  with  all  the  tints 
of  the  rainbow,  and  shews  that  her 
pencil  is  as  vivid  in  the  watery  element, 
as  in  the  playful  beams  of  the  tropicgl 
sun  ;  but, 

“  Who  can  paint 

Like  nature !  Can  imagination  boast 
Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  her’s  V' 

This  splendid  fish  visits  our  shores  in 
vast  shoals,  (a  striking  example  of  the 
bounty  of  Providence  to  man)  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June.  The  great 
mackarel  fishery  is  on  some  parts  of  the 
west  coast  of  England.  This  is  of 
such  an  extent  as  to  employ  in  the 
whole,  a  capital  of  near  200,OOOL  The 
fishermen  go  out  to  the  distance  of  se¬ 
veral  leagues  from  the  shore,  and 
stretch  their  nets,  which  are  sometimes 
several  miles  in  extent,  across  the  tide, 
during  the  night.  The  meshes  of  these 
nets  are  just  long  enough  to  admit  the 


heads  of  tolerably  large  fish,  and  catch 
them  by  the  gills.  A  single  boat  has 
been  known  to  bring  in,  after  one 
night’s  fishing,  a  cargo  that  has  sold  for 
701.  In  some  places,  they  are  taken  by 
lines  from  boats,  as,  during  a  fresh  gale 
of  wind,  they  readily  seize  a  bait.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  boat  should  be  in 
motion  in  order  to  drag  the  bait  (a  bit 
of  red  cloth,  or  a  piece  of  the  tail  of  a 
mackarel)  along,  near  the  surface'  of  the 
water.  Dryden  says, 

“  They  put  up  every  sail. 
The  wind  was  fair,  but  blew  a  macke¬ 
rel  gale.ee 

They  are  said  to  be  fond  of  human  flesh. 
Pontoppidan  informs  us  that  a  sailor, 
belonging  to  a  ship  lying  in  one  of  the 
harbours  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  went 
into  the  water  to  wash  himself,  when 
he  was  suddenly  missed  by  his  compa¬ 
nions.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes, 
however,  he  was  seen  on  the  surface 
with  vast  numbers  of  these  fish  fastened 
on  him.  The  people  went  in  a  boat  to 
his  assistance,  and  though,  when  they 
got  him  up,  they  forced  with  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  the  fishes  from  him,  they  found 
it  was  too  late ;  for  the  poor  fellow, 
very  shortly  afterwards,  expired.  The 
roes  of  this  fish  a  re  used  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  for  cavieiK  In  the  spring,  their 
eyes  are  covered  with  a  white  film,  that 
grows  in  the  winter,  and  is  readily  cast 
at  the  beginning  of  the  summer.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time,  they  are  said  to  be  nearly 
blind, 

“  Ev’n  Sunday  shines  no  day  of  rest  to 
them.” 

Alas  !  poor  mackarel !  and  Gay  says, 
“  And  when  June’s  thunder  cools  the 
sultry  skies, 

Ev’n  Sundays  are  profan’d  by  mackerel 
cries.” 

And  some  other  poet  has  observed, 

“  Law  ordered  that  the  Sunday  should 
have  rest. 

And  that  no  nymph  her  noisy  food 
should  sell, 

Except  it  were  new  milk,  or  mackarel.” 

The  celebrated  garum  of  the  Romans 
was  a  pickle  prepared  from  this  fish, 
which  is  still  in  fashion  at  Constantino¬ 
ple  :  it  WHS  formerly  prepared  from 
various  kinds  of  fishes,  but  that  procur¬ 
ed  from  the  mackarel  was  always 
deemed  preferable  ;  the  best  was  said 
to  be  manufactured  at  Carthagena,  vast 
quantities  of  mackarel  being  taken  near 
an  adjacent  isle,  called,  from  that  cir¬ 
cumstance,  Scombraria.  P,  T.  W. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  CHRISTIAN  AND 
THE  MUTINEERS. 

(From  Lord  Boron's  Nerv  Poem^ 

“  The  Island.") 

The  boat  drew  nigh,  well  armed,  and 
firm  the  crew 

To  act  whatever  Duty  bade  them  do ; 

Careless  of  danger,  as  the  onward  Wind 

Is  of  the  leaves  it  strews,  nor  looks 
behind 

And  yet  perhaps  they  rather  wished  to 
go 

Against  a  nation’s  than  a  native  foe. 

And  felt  that  this  poor  victim  of  self- 
will, 

Briton  no  more,  had  once  been  Briton’s 
still. 

They  hailed  him  to  surrender—no  re¬ 

ply; 

Their  arms  were  poised,  and  glittered 
in  the  sky. 

They  hailed  again— no  answer ;  yet 
once  more 

They  offered  quarter  louder  than  be¬ 
fore. 

The  echoes  only,  from  the  rocks  re¬ 
bound, 

Took  their  last  farewell  of  the  dying 
sound. 

Then  flashed  the  flint,  and  blazed  the 
volleying  flame. 

And  the  smoke  rose  between  them  and 
their  aim. 

While  the  rock  rattled  with  the  bullets’ 
knell. 

Which  pealed  in  vain,  and  flattened  as 
they  fell ; 

Then  flew  the  only  answer  to  be  given 

By  those  who  had  lost  all  hope  in  earth 
or  heaven. 

After  the  first  fierce  peal,  as  they  pulled 
nigher, 

They  heard  the  voice  of  Christian  shout, 
“  Now  fire !” 

And  ere  the  word  upon  the  echo  died, 

Two  fell ;  the  rest  assailed  the  rock’s 
rough  side, 

And,  furious  at  the  madness  of  their 
foes. 

Disdained  all  further  efforts,  save  to 
close. 

But  steep  the  crag,  and  all  without  a 
path. 

Each  step  opposed  a  bastion  to  their 
wrath  ; 

While,  placed  midst  clefts  the  least  ac¬ 
cessible 

Which  Christian’s  eye  was  trained  to 
mark  full  well, 

The  three  maintained  a  strife  which 
must  not  yield, 

In  spots  where  eagles  might  have 
chose  to  build. 


Their  every  shot  told ;  while  the  assail¬ 
ant  fell, 

Dashed  on  the  shingles  like  the  limpet 
shell ; 

But  still  enough  survived,  and  mounted 
still. 

Scattering  their  numbers  here  and  there, 
until 

Surrounded  and  commanded,  though  not 
nigh 

Enough  for  seizure,  near  enough  to 
die. 

The  desperate  trio  held  aloof  their  fate 

But  by  a  thread,  like  sharks  who  have 
gorged  the  bait ; 

Yet  to  the  very  last  they  battled  well. 

And  not  a  groan  informed  their  foes 
who  fell. 

Christian  died  last— twice  wounded  j 
and  once  more 

Mercy  was  offered  when  they  saw  his 
gore; 

Too  late  for  life,  but  not  too  late  to 
die. 

With  though  a  hostile  hand  to  close  his 
eye. 

A  limb  was  broken,  and  he  drooped 
along 

The  crag,  as  doth  a  falcon  reft  of  young. 

The  sound  revived  him,  or  appeared  to 
wake 

Some  passion  which  a  weakly  gesture 
spake  ; 

He  beckoned  to  the  foremast  who  drew 
nigh. 

But,  as  they  neared,  he  reared  his 
weapon  high — 

His  last  ball  had  been  aimed,  but  from 
his  breast 

He  tore  the  topmost  button  of  his  vest, 

Down  the  tube  dashed  it,  levelled,  fired, 
and  smiled 

As  his  foe  fell ;  then,  like  a  serpent, 
coiled 

His  wounded,  weary  form,  to  where  the 
steep 

Looked  desperate  as  himself  along  the 
deep  ; 

Cast  one  glance  back,  and  clenched  his 
hand,  and  shook  • 

His  last  rage  ’gainst  the  earth  which  he 
forsook ; 

Then  plunged  :  the  rock  below  received 
like  glass 

His  body  crushed  into  one  gory  mass. 

With  scarce  a  shred  to  tell  of  human 
form, 

Or  fragment  for  the  sea-bird  or  the 
worm  ; 

A  fair-haired  scalp,  besmeared  with 
blood  and  weeds, 

Yet  reeked,  the  remnant  of  himself  and 
deeds  ; 
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Some  splinters  of  his  weapons  (to  the 
last, 

As  long  as  hand  could  hold,  he  held 
them  fast) 

Yet  glittered,  but  at  distance — hurled 
away 

To  rust  beneath  the  dew  and  dashing 
spray. 

THE  CANARY  ISLANDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  MirTor. 

SiR^ — Having  observed  in  ybur  pub¬ 
lication  of  3 1st  May,  an  article  co¬ 
pied  by  you  from  the  Imperial  Maga¬ 
zine^  respecting  trees  in  the  Canary 
Islands  that  distil  water  in  a  very  great 
abundance,  I  beg  to  inform  you  I  have 
resided  at  those  islands  upwards  of  two' 
years,  and  have,  with  a  companion, 
Tisited  the  different  parts  that  are  said 
to  possess  curiosities,  but  have  never 
by  any  chance  seen  the  trees  above 
alluded  to,  nor  do  I  for  a  moment  con¬ 
sider  there  are  any  of  that  description 
in  the  island.  Grand  Canary  is  a  very 
fertile  island,  producing  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  fruit,  pigs,  poultry,  goats,  &c., 
and  which  the  inhabitants  send  to  the 
other  islands  to  market. 

Teneriffe,  or  the  Wine  Island,  is 
about  60  or  60  miles  from  Grand  Cana¬ 
ry,  and  the  principal  residence  of  our 
British  merchants,  and  who  all  keep  a 
sort  of  chandler’s  shop  (British  Consul 
included).  Most  of  our  vessels  go  di¬ 
rect  to  this  island,  and  the  trade  with 
the  other  islands  is  done  by  the  small 
native  craft.  The  Peak  of  Teneriffe, 
the  height  of  whichr  is  one  mile  three 
quarters  and  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  feet,  may  be  seen  a  considera¬ 
ble-  distance  at  sea.  I  have  seen  it 
9,t  110  miles,  but  it  may  be  seen  at  a 
much  greater  distance.  During  the 
summer  months,  men  are  employed  to 
bring  ice  from  it,  and  so  great  is  the 
abundance  all  the  year  round,  that  we 
not  only  have  a  variety  of  ices,  but 
never  drink  either  wine  or  water  till  it 
has  been  iced. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  it,  from  the 
very  great  ascent  of  the  Peak,  does  not 
increase  its  price  so  much  as  many 
would  suppose  ;  you  may  go  to  the 
Caffe,  get  a  far  better  ice  and  a  greater 
ehoice  for  sixpence,  than  in  London 
could  be  purchased  for  half-a-crown. 
The  city  of  this  island  is  called  Laguna; 
it  contains  about  9,000  souls,  and  is  si¬ 
tuated  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Santa 
Cruz,  one  of  the  ports,  and  twenty-five 
miles  from  Port  Orotava,  the  other  port. 
Vessels  from  all  ports  are  continually 
loading  and  unloading  at  these  two 
places.  The  people  at  Laguna  know 


but  little  what  is  doing  at  either  place  ; 
it  is  plentifully  stocked  with  nuns  and 
friars ;  but  the  latter  seem  to  be  losing 
much  of  their  consequence,  and  but  few 
are  now  permitted  to  hang  their  broad 
brims  up  at  any  house  they  please.  I 
lived  in  this  place  a  considerable  time, 
and  frequently  took  a  three  days’  ex¬ 
cursion,  pitching  our  tent  at  night,  and 
rambling  about  the  woods  during  the 
day,  but  I  never  by  any  chance  met 
with  the  “  distilling  tree,”  and  which, 
if  I  had,  would  have  been  an  excellent 
shelter  from  the  scorching  sun.  About 
four  miles  from  the  city  is  a  fine  spring, 
called  the  “  Mother  of  water,”  and 
which  supplies  nearly  the  whole  inha¬ 
bitants  (there  being  a  few  tanks)  :  it  is 
conveyed  by  means  of  open  wooden 
gutters,  roughly  made  from  small  trees, 
and  placed  in  a  slooping  position,  and 
supported  by  props  at  some  places  ten 
feet  high;  and  thus,  by  a  gradual  decli¬ 
vity,  does  the  water  reach  the  town, 
exposed  the  whole  distance  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  The  island  of  Lauzarotte, 
famous  for  Barilla,  is  very  badly  off  for 
water;  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  se¬ 
cure  it  insplaces  dug  on  purpose,  as  it 
comes  from  the  mountains  after  a  heavy 
fall  of  rain.  I  remained  at  this  island 
a  short  time  :  ^pn  inquiry  found  there 
was  nothing  worth  seeing,  and  a  great 
scarcity  of  provisions,  being  obliged  to 
eat  goffier  (or  Indian  corn  toasted  and 
ground)  for  want  of  bread.  I  proceed¬ 
ed  to  Fortaventura,  and  finding  nothing 
there  but  a  few  poor  miserable  people, 
an  almost  barren  soil,  overrun  with 
goats,  I  soon  quitted  that  spot,  but  ob¬ 
served  that  they  were  supplied  with 
water  from  the  other  islands.  I  have 
likewise  visited  Palma,  Gomera,  and 
Ferro,  but  have  never  seen  or  heard  of 
the  trees  above  alluded  to. 

10th  June,  1823.  I.  J,  H. 


THE  CHOICE  OF  A  HUSBAND. 

A  DIALOGUE. 

EMMA. 

Tell  me,  dear  Anne,  if  you  can. 

What  you  admire  most  in  man  ; 

That  you  and  I  for  once  may  see 
If  we  can  both  in  taste  agree. 

ANNE  JANE. 

Adinird !  my  dear,  I  scarce  can  tell ; 
The  creatures  all  are  very  w^eil ; 

But  all  to  Plutus  homage  pay. 

As  he  endures,  so  worship  they 

EMMA. 

Softly,  I  think  you’re  too  severe. 

Sure  there  are  some  who  worth  revere. 
Speak  briefly,  new  explain  to  me 
The  character  approved  by  thee. 
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AN'KE  JANE. 

An  open  heart,  a  generous  mind, 

'I'o  be  well  bred,  not  too  refined, 

In  judgment  good,  in  reason  clear, 

In  friendship  firm,  in  love  sincere. 
EMMA. 

And  is  this  all  my  thoughts  inquire  ? 
This  sort  of  man  your  heart’s  desire  ? 
Methinks  there’s  something  still  to  say  ; 
Now  try  your  skill  to  paint  him,  pray. 

ANNE  JANE. 

Well,  then,  I’d  have  a  pleasing  face, 

A  form  not  void  of  manly  grace. 
Possessed  of  wit,  from  satire  free. 
Polite  to  all,  and  kind  to  me. 

EMMA. 

Oh  yes,  and  he  must  have  a  heart 
’I’o  bear  misfortune’s  cruel  smart ; 

A  heart  that  feels  another’s  w'oe  ; 

A  liand  that  freely  can  bestow. 

ANNE  JANE. 

Religion  must  Ids  soul  inspire. 

That,  more  than  all,  I  should  desire; 
Confirmed  by  that,  esteem  shall  last. 
When  youth’s  gone  by,  and  beauty’s 
past. 

EM  MA. 

Just  such  a  swain  should  we  e'er  find, 
Adapted  is  to  Anne’s  mind  ; 

Just  such  an  one  should  e’re  I  see, 

I3e  honour’d,  lov’d,  obey’d  by  me. 
ANNE  JANE. 

His  mind  we’ve  drawn,  pourtrayed  his 
But  where  the  original  to  trace  [lace, 
Is  what  I’d  thank  you  to  display, 

And  1  will  due  attention  pay. 

EMMA. 

We  both  may  fortune’s  children  prove, 
Her  smiles  may  all  our  fears  remove  ; 
Nay,  don’t  despair,  or  lliink  it  vain, 
Por  such  a  man  we  must  obtain. 

ANNE  JANE. 

But  should  your  early  hop»s  be  blighted 
And  should  you  be  by  fortune  slighted, 
Say,  can  you  live  a  single  life. 

And  envy  not  the  name  of  wife? 

EMMA. 

Yes,  rather  than  a  clown  I’d  wed, 

A  fool,  a  fop,  or  one  ill-bred. 

Through  life  I  single  would  remain, 

It  will  spare  my  heart  full  many  a  pain. 

ANNE  JANE. 

Your  choice,  my  Emma,  I  commend, 
And  hope  your  future  hours  you’ll 
spend. 

From  life’s  tyrannic  influence  free, 

I  know  you  wish  as  well  to  me. 


Zixt  .Sketch  3Sook. 

No.  HI. 


OUT  OF  TOWN. 

Not  verily  to  avoid  the  importunate 
dun,  or  rnajhap  the  buin-bailiff ;  not 
with  the  inU  nlion  of  compelling  u  well- 


powdered  lacquey  to  give  vent  to  a 
round  unvarnished  lie,  in  order  to  rajik, 
among  the  fashionables,  but  to  inhale 
the  fresli  breeze  of  summer,  and  behold 
Nature  in  her  most  splendid  array  of 
beauty,  have  my  wanderings  been  from 
the  close  pent  metropolis,  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  Out  of  town  — there  is  magic  ill  the 
sound — ^joy,  as  you  bound  into  the  ve¬ 
hicle,  whellier  barouche  or  stage,  that 
takes  one  from  the  fevered  atmosphere 
of  business,  or  the  monotonous  round  of 
dinner  parlies,  evening  hurricanes,  or 
plain  tea  and  turn-out.  The  bright  sun 
shining  warmly  and  cheerily — all  in  ex- 
<iuisile  bustle  to  form  a  contrast  to  the 
quiet  you  speedily  anticipate — those 
you  love  sitting  cosily  beside  ye. 

“  Merrily  every  bosom  boundetb.” 

Was  it  not  that  testy  elderly  gentle¬ 
man,  Dr.  Johnson,  that  said.  “  the  sen¬ 
sation  of  spinning  about  on  four  wheels 
was  the  most  enviable  of  all  imagina¬ 
ble  sensations  ?  Methinks  I  am  right ; 
and  in  truth  he  was  not  far  wrong — 
there  is  an  indescribable  joyousness 
whicli  cannot  but  communicate  hilarity 
to  the  reflecting  mind.  Here  we  go, 
then,  dashing  through  the  turnpike — 
pass  St.  George’s  Ilospital — give  the 
passing  tribute  of  a  benediction  to  its 
founders  and  patrons,  and  a  sigh  to  the 
miseries  of  its  inmates,  which  is  all 
commendable,  and  moreover  is  no 
drawback  to  our  own  felicity,  and  on 
again.  Look  at  the  rate  at  which  we 
advance — aliens  !  aliens  !  go  over  the 
ground  if  it  kill  ye — London  is  defunct, 
or  at  least  enveloped  in  a  shroud  of 
smoke  ;  the  city  of  the  arts  ;  the  em¬ 
porium  of  commerce ;  tlie  mistress  of 
the  world  (good  readers  I  am  a  cock¬ 
ney)  fades  from  the  view.  Well,  “  be 
hushed  my  dark  spirit,”  the  fields  be¬ 
coming  more  green  ;  air  fresher  and 
purer ;  charming  little  country-seats 
and  cots  saluting  your  optics  on  all 
.sides,  are  very  reputable  substitutes. 
Arrive  at  an  inn  ;  mighty  comfortable  ; 
quote  Shenstone’s  lines  to  the  ladies 
about  it;  keep  up  my  literary  charac¬ 
ter,  and  to  keep  all  in  good  humour, 
give  them  ample  credit  for  wearing 
stockings,  with  a  decent  lint  of  blue. 
My  worthy  friend,  Hazlitt,  was  right 
for  once  in  his  life  ;  the  independence, 
of  which  one  is  conscious  at  an  inn,  is 
most  enviable  ? — waiters  in  due  attend¬ 
ance  — landlord  arrayed  in  clean  apron 
— all  sprucely  bedigbl.  “  What  do 
you  have  for  dinner.  Sir  ?  rabbit  smo¬ 
thered  with  onions  (my  friend  Hazlilt’s 
hon  bon) — regimental  beef  steak — roast 
fowl  — duck  and  green  peas.”  Not  go¬ 
ing  to  wait  for  dinner,  sweet  landlord, 
much  as  self  might  wish  it— quote  in- 
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ternally  those  fine  lines  of  Smollett— 

“  Thy  spirit  independence  let  me 
share,”  &c. 

without  any  unlucky  mistakes  by  the 
careless  printer's  devil,  and  heave  a 
sigh  to  my  bachelor's  days,  which  tho’ 
lost  to  sight  are  still  to  memory  dear — 
but  the  ladies — oh,  the  sweet  creatures ! 
they  chuckled  with  such  intensity  at  the 
entrance  of  a  slight  refection  of  cold 
fowl  and  ham,  that  I  recovered  from  my 
reverie,  and  with  the  best  grace  imagin¬ 
able  began  to  do  “  all  that  might  be¬ 
come  a  man,”  under  such  trying  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Backed  by  some  laudable 
Bucellas,  we  contrived  to  keep  body 
and  soul  from  parting  company,  and 
straightway  entering  the  conveyance, 
again  started. 

What  a  refreshing  sight  must  the 
fresh  green  grass,  and  a  blue  sky  above 
it,  be  to  a  poor  tyke,  who  scribbles 
from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end  with  no¬ 
thing  before  his  eyes  but  the  filthy  stone 
pavement  and  dirty  brick  walls  of  Wat- 
ling  Street  or  Budge  Row  ! — Mercy  on 
us  !~  but  a  truce  to  the  pathetic  !  On 
we  caper — roads  not  unpleasantly  dusty, 
thanks  to  an  elegant  shower  of  rain,  on 
the  preceding  evening — no  “  pulver¬ 
ized  granite”  to  block  up  your  peepers 
and  astonish  your  intestines  here — all 
unsophisticated  breezes,  “neat  as  im¬ 
ported.” 

Sun  set — what  a  glorious  subject  for 
the  pallet-driver,  as  we  rode  up  to  the 
green  door  of  a  charming  ivy-covered 
cottage  ;  all  too  desperately  appetized, 
however,  to  give  way  to  delight  so  in¬ 
tellectual,  or  to  bungle  any  quotation 
from  Thomson’s  Seasons  thereupon  ; 
so  in  we  bundled,  shouting  at  every 
step  for  dinner.  If  you  consult  your 
health,  reader,  always  go  early  to  bed, 
whether  fate  may  fix  you  in  town  or 
good  fortune  send  you  to  the  country-^ 
follow  our  good  example. 

O  the  joy  of  waking  where  an  almost 
boundless  prospect  of  fine  country  is 
stretched  before  you,  in  all  its  varied 
beauties  !  The  sun  darting  his  early 
rays  on  your  pillow — the  green  leaves 
luxuriantly  rustling  in  the  morning 
breeze  about  your  window — the  birds 
chirping  in  playful  happiness — in  fact, 
every  thing  in  absolute  combination  to 
tear  you  from  the  arms  of  Morpheus 
at  the  hour  of  six,  or  before.  Could’nt 
resist — so  soon  found  myself  roaming 
about  the  vicinity  of  our  habitation,  by 
the  clear  beautiful  stream  which  had 
attracted  our  notice  as  we  arrived — the 
blue  hills  in  the  distance, 

“  Could  never  be  more  perfect  lajid- 
scape  found.” 

Nature  was  spread  before  me  like  an 


open  book,  full  of  delightful  passages. 
1  almost,  in  the  exhiliration  of  my  spi¬ 
rits,  fancied  myself  Christian  as  he  be¬ 
held  the  land  of  Beulah  before  him  in 
all  its  inviting  loveliness,  and  well 
could  I  have  wished  to  have  left  the 
stir  and  confusion  of  what  is  called  the 
busy  world,  and  sojourn  the  rest  of  my 
mortal  pilgrimage  here.  Other  and 
more  solemn  thoughts  arose  in  mind, 
and  added  to  my  tranquillity  and  happi¬ 
ness,  as  I  sauntered  home.  But  here 
is  the  substance  of  them  finely  express¬ 
ed  by  Wordsworth  : — 

”  How  beautiful  this  dome  of  sky 
And  the  vast  hills  in  fluctuation  fixed. 
At  thy  command,  how  awful.  Shall  the 
soul. 

Human  and  rational,  report  of  Thee 
Even  less  than  these?  Be  mute,  who 
will,  who  can. 

Yet  I  will  praise  thee  with  impassioned 
voice  ! 

My  lips  that  may  forget  thee  in  the 
crowd. 

Cannot  forget  Thee  here,  where  Thou 
hast  built 

For  Thy  own  glory  in  the  wilderness  ! 
Me,  didst  Thou  constitute  a  priest  of 
Thine, 

In  such  a  temple  as  we  now  behold. 
Rear’d  for  thy  presence — therefore  am 
1  bound 

I'o  worship  here  and  every  where,  as 
one 

Not  doom’d  to  ignorance,  tho'  forc’d  to 
tread 

From  childhood  up,  the  ways  of  po¬ 
verty ; 

From  unreflecting  ignorance  preserved, 
And  from  debasement  rescu’d — By  Thy 
grace. 

The  particle  divine,  remain’d  un¬ 
quench’d, 

And  ’mid  the  wild  weeds  of  a  rugged 
soil, 

Thy  bounty  caus’d  to  flourish  deathless 
flowers, 

From  Paradise  transplanted.  Wintryage 
Impends : — the  frost  will  gather  round 
my  heart ; 

And  if  they  wither  I  am  worse  than 
dead  ! 

Come  labour,  when  the  worn  out  frame 
requires 

Perpetual  Sabbath ;  come  disease  and 
want, 

And  sad  exclusion,  thro’  decay  of  sense ; 
But  leave  r?e  unabated  trust  in  Thee  : 
And  let  Thy  favour,  to  the  end  of  life. 
Inspire  me  with  ability  to  seek 
Repose  and  hope  among  eternal  things. 
Father  of  Heav’n  and  earth,  and  I  am 
rich, 

yVnd  will  possess  my  porliofi  in  content.” 

AnEi/BEnT. 
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The  Menageries  have  always  rank¬ 
ed  among  the  most  popular  exhibitions 
in  the  British  metropolis,  and  are  by 
no  means  the  least  known  in  the  country, 
since  there  are  few  persons  who  visit 
town  without  paying  their  respects  to 
the  “  stupendous  elephant,”  the  ”  ma¬ 
jestic  lion,”  the  spotted  leopard,” 
the  “  fierce  tiger,”  and  the  “  untamed 
hysena,”  all  of  which  are  to  be  found 
at  the  Tower  or  Exeter  ’Change. 

Of  two  of  these  animals  we  this  week 
present  an  engraving,  and  of  one  of 
them,  the  lion,  we  have  an  interesting 
anecdote  to  add.  The  lion  it  is  known 
is  chiefly  found  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
where  lie  exercises  resistless  dominion 
over  every  other  animal.  Vaillant  says 
that  his  terrific  roarings  in  the  night, 
when  prowling  for  his  prey,  produce  an 
alarm  through  the  forest. 

The  lion  when  domesticated  lays 
aside  his  natural  ferocity,  and  is  even 
grateful  for  the  kindness  of  his  keeper. 
The  principal  lion  now  exhibited  atExe- 
ter  ’Change,  and  of  which  our  engraving 
presents  an  excellent  likeness,  was 
found,  when  a  cub,  wandering  near  the 
sea  coast  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
by  a  Hottentot  woman,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  conveyed  it  to  her  hut,  and  che¬ 
rished  it.  It  is  even  stated  that  she 
gave  it  her  own  milk  until  it  had  got 
over  the  weakness  of  the  first  few 
months.  He  is  now  full  grown,  and  his 
early  education  has  not  been  lost  upon 
him,  for  he  is  tame  and  good  tempered. 
The  tigress  represented  in  our  engrav¬ 


ing  is  one  of  the  fiercest  of  her  species, 
and  yet  occupies  a  portion  of  the  same 
cage  as  the  lion. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 


THE  OLD  IMARGATE  HOY. 

I  am  fonil  of  jiassing  my  vacation.? 
(1  believe  I  have  said  so  before)  at 
one  or  other  of  the  Universities.  Next 
to  these  my  choice  would  fix  me  at 
some  woody  spot,  such  as  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Henley  affords  in  abun¬ 
dance,  upon  the  banks  of  my  beloved 
Thames.  But  somehow  or  other  my 
cousin  contrives  to  wheedle  me  once 
in  three  or  four  seasons  to  a  watering 
place.  Old  attachments  cling  to  her 
in  spite  of  experience.  We  have  been 
dull  at  Worthing  one  summer,  duller 
at  Brighton  another,  dullest  at  East- 
bourn  a  third,  and  are  at  this  moment 
doing  dreary  penance  at — Hastings  ! — 
and  all  because  we  were  happy  many 
years  ago  for  a  brief  week  at —  Margate. 
That  was  our  first  sea-side  experiment, 
and  many  circumstances  combined  to 
make  it  the  mo.st  agreeable  holiday  of 
my  life.  We  had  neither  of  us  seen 
the  sea,  and  we  had  never  been  from 
home  so  long  together  in  company. 

Can  I  forget  thee,  thou  old  Margate 
Hoy,  with  thy  weather-beaten,  sun¬ 
burnt  captain,  and  his  rough  accom¬ 
modations — ill  exchanged  for  the  fop¬ 
pery  and  fresh-water  niccncss  of  the 
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modern  sleam  packet  ?  To  the  winds 
and  waves  thou  connnittedst  thy  good¬ 
ly  freightage,  and  didst  ask  no  aid  of 
magic  fumes,  and  spells,  and  boiling 
cauldrons.  With  the  gales  of  heaven 
thou  wentest  swimmingly  ;  or,  when  it 
was  their  pleasure,  stoodest  still  with 
sailor-like  patience.  Thy  course  was 
natural,  not  forced,  as  in  a  hot-bed  ; 
nor  didst  thou  go  poisoning  the  breath 
of  ocean  with  sulphureous  smoke — a 
great  sea-chimmra,  chimneying  and 
furnacing  the  deep  ;  or  liker  to  that 
sea-god  parching  up  Scamander, 

Can  I  forget  thy  honest,  yet  slender 
crew,  with  their  coy  reluctant  responses 
(yet  to  the  suppression  of  any  thing 
like  contempt)  to  the  raw  questions, 
which  we  of  the  great  city  would  be 
ever  and  anon  putting  to  them,  as  to 
the  uses  of  this  or  that  strange  naval 
implement.  ’Specially  can  I  forget 
thee,  thou  happy  medium,  thou  shade 
of  refuge  between  us  and  them,  con¬ 
ciliating  interpreter  of  their  skill  to 
our  simplicity,  comfortable  ambassa¬ 
dor  between  sea  and  land! — whose 
sailor-trowsers  did  not  more  convinc¬ 
ingly  assure  thee  to  be  an  adopted  de¬ 
nizen  of  the  former,  tliau  thy  white 
cap,  and  w^hiter  apron  over  them,  with 
thy  neat-fingered  practice  in  thy  culi¬ 
nary  vocation,  bespoke  thee  to  have 
been  of  inland  nurture  heretofore — a 
master  cook  of  Eastcheap?  How  bu¬ 
sily  didst  thou  ply  thy  multifarious  oc¬ 
cupation,  cook,  mariner,  attendant, 
chamberlain  ;  here,  there,  like  another 
Ariel,  flaming  at  once  about  all  parts 
of  the  deck,  yet  wifli  kindlier  minis¬ 
trations — not  to  assist  the  tempest,  but, 
as  if  touched  with  a  kindred  sense  of 
our  -infirmities,  to  soothe  the  qualms 
which  that  untried  motion  might  haply 
raise  in  our  crude  land-fancies.  And 
when  the  o’er-washing  billows  droVe 
ns  below  deck  (for  it  was  far  gone  in 
October,  and  we  had  stiff  and  blowing 
vreather)  how  did  thy  officious  minis- 
terings,  still  catering  for  our  comfort, 
with  cards,  and  cordials,  and  thy  more 
cordial  conversation,  alleviate  the 
closeness  and  the  confinement  of  thy 
else  (truth  to  say)  not  very  savoury, 
nor  very  inviting,  little  cabin  ! 

With  these  additaments  to  boot,  Ave 
had  on  board  a  fellow-passenger, 
whose  discourse  in  verity  might  have 
beguiled  a  longer  voyage  than  we  me¬ 
ditated,  and  have  made  mirth  and  won¬ 
der  abound  as  far  as  from  the  Thames 
to  the  Azores.  He  Avas  a  dark,  Spa- 
nish-complexioned  young  man,  remark¬ 
ably  handsome,  wiili  an  oflicer-like  as¬ 
surance,  and  an  insupprcssibic  volu¬ 


bility  of  asrierlion.  He  was,  in  fact, 
the  greatest  liar  1  had  met  with  tlien, 
or  since.  He  Avas  none  of  your  hesi¬ 
tating  half  storytellers  (a  most  painful 
description  of  mortals),  who  go  on 
sounding  your  belief,  and  only  giving 
you  as  much  as  they  see  you  can  swal- 
iow  at  a  time — the  nibbling  pickpockets 
of  your  patience — but  one  who  com¬ 
mitted  downright,  day-light  depreda¬ 
tions  upon  his  neighbour’s  faith.  He 
did  not  stand  shivering  upon  the  brink, 
but  was  a  hearty  thorough-paced  liar, 
and  plunged  at  once  into  the  depths  of 
your  credulity.  I  partly  believe,  he 
made  pretty  sure  of  his  company.  Not 
many  rich,  not  many  Avise,  or  learned, 
composed  at  that  time  the  common 
stowage  of  a  Margate  packet.  We 
were,  I  am  afraid,  a  set  of  as  unfledged 
Londoners  (let  our  enemies  give  it  a 
worse  name)  as  Thames  or  Tooley- 
street  at  that  time  of  day  could  have 
supplied.  There  might  be  an  excep¬ 
tion  or  two  among  us,  but  I  scorn  to 
make  any  invidious  distinctions  among 
such  a  jolly,  companionable  ship’s 
company,  as  those  were  wiiom  I  sailed 
with.  Something  too  must  be  conceded 
to  the  Genius  Loci.  Had  the  confident 
fellow  told  us  half  the  legends  on  land, 
which  he  favoured  us  with  on  the  other 
element,  I  flatter  myself  the  good 
sense  of  most  of  us  would  have  revolt¬ 
ed.  But  we  were  in  a  new  world, 
Avilh  every  thing  unfamiliar  about  us, 
and  the  time  and  place  disposed  us  to 
the  reception  of  any  prodigious  marvel 
whatsoever.  Time  has  obliterated 
from  my  memory  much  of  his  wild  fa- 
blings  ;  and  the  rest  would  appear  but 
dull,  as  written,  and  to  be  read  on 
shore.  He  had  been  Aid-de-camp 
(among  other  rare  accidents  and  for¬ 
tunes)  to  a  Persian  prince,  and  at 
one  blow  had  stricken  off  the  head  of 
the  King  of  Cariinania  on  horseback. 
He,  of  coarse,  married  the  Prince’s 
daughter.  1  forget  what  Tinlucky  turn 
in  the  politics  of  that  court,  combining 
with  the  loss  of  his  consort,  was  the 
reason  of  his  quitting  Persia;  but  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  magician  he  trans¬ 
ported  himself,  along  with  his  hearers, 
back  to  England,  where  we  still  found 
liirn  in  the  confidence  of  great  ladies. 
There  w^is  some  story  of  a  Princess — 
Elizabeth,  if  I  remember — having  en¬ 
trusted  to  his  care  an  extraordinary 
casket  of  jewels,  upon  some  extraordi¬ 
nary  occasion — but  as  I  am  not  certain 
of  tlie  name  or  circumstances  at  this 
distance  of  time,  I  must  leave  it  to  the 
Royal  daughters  of  England  to  settle 
the  honour  among  themselves  in  pri- 
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vnle.  I  cnnnot  call  to  mind  half  his 
pleasant  wonders ;  but  I  [terfeclly  re¬ 
member,  that  in  the  course  of  his  tra¬ 
vels  he  had  seen  a  phoenix ;  and  he 
obli<5ingly  undeceived  us  of  the  vulgar 
error,  that  there  is  but  one  of  that 
species  at  a  time,  assuring  us  that  they 
were  not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of 
Upper  Egypt.  Hitherto  he  had  found 
the  most  implicit  listeners.  His  dream¬ 
ing  fancies  had  transported  us  beyond 
the  “  ignorant  present.”  Hut  when 
(still  hardying  nioro  and  more  in  his 
triumphs  over  our  simplicity),  ho  went 
on  to  affirm  that  he  had  actually  sailed 
through  the  legs  of  the  Colossus  at 
Rhodes,  it  really  became  necessary  to 
make  a  stand.  And  here  I  must  do 
justice  to  the  good  sense  and  intrepi¬ 
dity  of  one  of  our  party,  a  youth,  that 
had  hitherto  been  one  of  his  most  de¬ 
ferential  auditors,  who,  from  his  recent 
reading,  made  bold  to  assure  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  that  tliere  must  be  some  mis¬ 
take,  as  “  the  Colossus  in  question  had 
been  destroyed  long  since:”  to  whose 
opinion,  delivered  with  all  modesty, 
our  fiero  was  obliging  enough  to  con¬ 
cede  thus  much,  that  “  the  figure  was 
indeed  a  little  damaged.”  I'his  wms 
the  only  opposition  he  met  with,  and  it 
did  not  at  all  seem  to  stagger  him,  for 
he  proceeded  with  his  fables,  wdiich  the 
same  youth  appeared  to  swallow  with 
still  more  complacency  than  ever — 
confirmed,  as  it  were,  by  the  extreme 
candour  of  that  concession.  With 
these  prodigies  he  wheedled  us  on  till 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  Reculvers, 
which  one  of  our  own  company  (hav¬ 
ing  been  the  voyage  before)  immediate¬ 
ly  recognising,  and  pointing  out  to  us, 
was  considered  by  us  as  no  ordinary 
seaman. 

All  this  time  sate  upon  the  edge  of 
the  deck  quite  a  differeut  character. 
It  was  a  lad,  apparently  very  poor, 
very  infirm,  and  very  patient.  Ilis 
eye  was  ever  on  the  sea,  with  a  smile  ; 
and,  if  he  caught  now  and  then  some 
snatches  of  these  wild  legends,  it  was 
by  accident,  and  they  seemed  not  to 
concern  him.  The  vvaves  to  him  whis¬ 
pered  more  pleasant  stories.  lie  was 
as  one,  being  with  us,  but  not  of  us. 
He  heard  the  bell  of  dinner  ring  with¬ 
out  stirring  ;  and  when  some  of  us  pull¬ 
ed  out  our  private  stores — our  cold 
meat  and  our  salads — he  produced 
none,  and  seemed  to  want  none.  Only 
a  solitary  biscuit  he  had  laid  in  ;  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  one  or  two  days  and 
nights,  to  which  thase  vessels  then  were 
oftonlimes  obliged  to  prolong  their  voy¬ 
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age.  U[)on  a  nearer  acquainlance  with 
him,  which  he  seemed  neither  to  court 
nor  decline,  we  learned  that  lie  was 
going  to  Margate,  with  the  hope  of  be¬ 
ing  admitted  into  the  Infirmary  there 
for  sea  bathing.  His  disease  was  a 
scrofula,  which  ajipeared  to  have  eaten 
all  over  him.  He  expressed  great 
hopes  of  a  cure  ;  and  when  we  asked 
him,  whether  he  had  any  friends  where 
he  w  as  going,  he  replied,  ”  he  had  no 
friends.” 

These  pleasant,  and  some  mournful 
passages,  with  the  first  sight  of  the  sea, 
co-operating  with  youth,  and  a  sense 
of  holidays,  and  out-of-door  adventure, 
to  me  that  had  been  pent  up  in  popu¬ 
lous  citie.s  for  many  months  before — 
have  left  upon  my  mind  the  fragrance 
as  of  summer  days  gone  by,  bequeath¬ 
ing  nothing  but  their  remembrance  for 
cold  and  wintery  liours  to  chew  upon. 

Will  it  be  thought  a  digression  (it 
may  spare  some  unwelcome  compari¬ 
sons),  if  I  endeavour  to  account  for  the 
dissatisfaction  which  I  have  heard 
so  many  persons  confess  to  have  felt 
(as  I  did  myself  feel  in  part  on  this  oc¬ 
casion),  at  the  sight  of  the  sea  for  the 
first  time  ?  I  think  the  reason  usually 
given — referring  to  the  incapacity  of 
actual  objects  for  satisfying  our  pre¬ 
conceptions  of  them  — scarcely  goes 
deep  enough  into  the  question.  Let 
the  same  person  see  a  lion,  an  elephant, 
a  mountain,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
and  he  shall  perhaps  feel  himself  morti¬ 
fied.  The  things  do  not  fill  up  that 
space,  which  the  idea  of  them  seemed 
to  take  up  in  his  mind.  But  they  have 
still  a  correspondency  to  his  first  no¬ 
tion,  and  in  time  grown  up  to  it,  so  as 
to  produce  a  very  similar  impression  ; 
enlarging  themselves  (if  I  may  say  so) 
upon  familiarity.  But  the  sea  remains 
a  disappointment.  Is  it  not,  that  in 
the  latter  we  had  expected  to  behold 
(absurdly,  I  grant,  but,  I  am  afraid,  by 
the  law  of  imagination  unavoidably) 
not  a  definite  object,  as  those  wild 
beasts,  or  that  mountain  compassablo 
by  the  eye,  but  all  the  sea  at  once, 
THE  commensl’Hate  antagon'ist  of 
THE  EARTH  ! — I  do  not  say  we  tell  our¬ 
selves  so  much,  but  the  craving  of  the 
mind  is  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less.  I  will  suppose  the  case  of  a 
young  person  of  fifteen  (as  I  then  was), 
knowing  nothing  of  the  sea,  but  from 
description.  He  comes  to  it  for  the 
first  time — all  that  he  has  been  reading 
of  it  all  his  life,  and  the  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  part  of  life — all  he  has  ga¬ 
thered  from  narratives  of  wandering 
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seamen  ;  what  he  has  gained  from  true 
voyages,  and  what  he  cherishes  as  cre¬ 
dulous  from  romance  and  poetry  ; 
crowding  their  images,  and  exacting 
strange  tributes  from  expectation.  He 
thinks  of  the  great  deep,  and  of  those 
who  go  down  unto  it  ;  of  its  thousand 
isles,  and  the  vast  continents  it  washes  ; 
of  iis  receiving  the  mighty  Plata,  or 
Orellana,  into  its  bosom,  without  dis¬ 
turbance,  or  sense  of  augmentation  ;  of 
Biscay  swells,  and  the  mariner 
For  many  a  day,  and  many  a  dreadful 
night. 

Incessant  labouring  round  the  stormy 
Cape ; 

of  fatal  rocks,  and  the  “  still-vexed 
Berraoolhes of  great  whirlpools, 
and  the  water-spout ;  of  sunken  ships, 
and  suraless  treasures  swallowed  up 
in  the  unrestoring  depths  ;  of  fishes, 
and  quaint  monsters,  to  which  all  that 
is  terrible  on  earth-— 

Be  but  as  bugs  to  frighten  babes 
withal. 

Compared  with  the  creatures  in  the  sea’s 
entral ; 

of  naked  savages,  and  Juan  Fernandez  ; 
of  pearls,  and  shells  ;  of  coral  beds, 
and  of  enchanted  isles  ;  of  mermaids’ 
grots. 

I  do  not  assert  that  in  sober  earnest, 
he  expects  to  be  shewn  all  these  won¬ 
ders  at  once,  but  he  is  under  the  tyranny 
of  a  mighty  faculty,  which  haunts  him 
with  confused  hints  and  shadows  of  all 
these :  and  when  the  actual  object 
opens  first  upon  him,  seen  (in  tame  wea¬ 
ther  too  most  likely)  from  our  unroman¬ 
tic  coasts — a  speck,  a  slip  of  sea-water, 
as  it  shews  to  him — what  can  it  prove 
but  a  very  unsatisfying  and  even  dimi¬ 
nutive  entertainment  ?  Or  if  he  has 
come  to  it  from  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
was  it  much  more  than  the  river  widen¬ 
ing  ?  and,  even  out  of  sight  of  land, 
what  had  he  but  a  flat  watery  horizon 
about  him,  nothing  comparable  to  the 
vast  o’er-curtaining  sky,  his  familiar 
object,  seen  daily  without  dread  or 
amazement  ? — Who,  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  has  not  been  tempted  to  ex¬ 
claim  with  Charoba,  in  the  poem  of 
Gebir, 

Is  this  the  mighty  ocean? — Is  this 
all'l 

I  love  town,  or  country  ;  but  this  de¬ 
testable  Cinque  Port  is  neither.  I  hate 
these  scrubbed  shoots,  thrusting  out 
their  starved  foliage  from  between  the 
horrid  fissures  of  dusty  innutritious 
rocks  ;  which  the  amateur  calls  “  ver¬ 
dure  to  the  edge  of  the  sea.”  I  require 
woods,  and  they  show'  me  stunted  cop¬ 


pices.  I  cry  out  for  the  water-brooks, 
and  pant  for  fresh  streams,  and  inland 
murmurs.  I  cannot  stand  all  day  on  the 
naked  beech,  watching  the  capricious 
hues  of  the  sea,  shifting  like  the  co¬ 
lours  of  a  dying  mullet.  I  am  tired  of 
looking  out  at  the  windows  of  this 
island  prison.  I  would  fain  retire  into 
the  interior  of  my  cage.  While  I  gaze 
upon  the  sea,  I  want  to  be  on  it,  over 
it,  across  it.  It  binds  me  in  with  chains, 
as  of  iron.  My  thoughts  are  abroad. 
I  should  not  so  feel  in  Staffordshire. 
There  is  no  home  for  me  here.  There 
is  no  sense  of  home  at  Hastings.  It  is 
a  place  of  fugitive  resort,  an  hete¬ 
rogeneous  assemblage  of  sea-mews 
and  stock-brokers,  amphitrites  of  the 
town,  and  misses  that  coquet  with  the 
ocean.  If  it  were  what  it  was  in  its 
primitive  shape,  and  what  it  ought  to 
have  remained,  a  fair,  honest  fishing- 
town,  and  no  more,  it  were  something 
— with  a  few  straggling  fishermen’s 
huts  scattered  about,  artless  as  its  cliffs, 
and  v/ith  their  materials  filched  from 
them,  it  were  something.  I  could  abide 
to  dwell  with  Mescheck ;  to  assort  with 
fisher-swains,  and  smugglers.  There 
are,  or  I  dream  there  are,  many  of  this 
latter  occupation  here.  Their  faces 
become  the  place.  I  like  a  smuggler. 
He  is  the  onlylionest  thief.  He  robs 
nothing  but  the  revenue — an  abstrac¬ 
tion  I  never  greatly  cared  about.  I 
could  go  out  with  them  in  their  maek- 
arel  boats,  or  about  their  less  ostensi¬ 
ble  business,  with  some  satisfaction.  I 
can  even  tolerate  those  poor  victims  to 
monotony,  who  from  day  to  day  pace 
along  the  beach,  in  endless  progress  and 
recurrence,  to  watch  their  illicit  country- 
men--townsfolk,  or  brethren  perchance, 
whistling  to  the  sheatliing  and  unsheath¬ 
ing  of  their  cutlasses  (their  only  solace) 
who  under  the  mild  name  of  preventive 
service,  keep  up  a  legitimated  civil 
warfare,  in  the  deplorable  absence  of  a 
foreign  one,  to  show  their  detestation 
of  run  Hollands,  and  zeal  for  old  En¬ 
gland.  But  it  is  the  visitants  from  town, 
that  come  here  to  say  they  have  been 
here,  with  no  more  relish  of  the  sea 
than  a  pond  perch,  or  a  dace  might  be 
supposed  to  have,  that  are  my  aversion. 
1  feel  like  a  foolish  dace  in  these  regi¬ 
ons,  and  have  as  little  toleration  for 
myself  here,  as  for  them.  What  can 
they  want  here  ?  if  they  had  a  true 
relish  of  the  ocean,  why  have  they 
brought  all  this  land  luggage  with 
them  ?  or  why  pitch  their  civilized 
tents  in  the  desart  ?  What  mean  these 
scanty  book-rooms— marine  libraries, 
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as  tliey  entitle  them — if  the  sea  were, 
as  they  would  have  us  believe,  a  book 
“  to  read  strange  matter  in?"  what  are 
their  foolish  concert-rooms,  if  they 
come,  as  they  would  fain  be  tliouglit  to 
do,  to  listen  to  the  inusic  of  the  waves  ? 
All  is  false  and  hollow  pretension. — 
They  come,  because  it  is  the  fashion, 
and  to  spoil  the  nature  of  the  place. — 
They  are  mostly,  as  I  have  said,  stock¬ 
brokers  ;  but  I  have  watched  the  bet¬ 
ter  sort  of  them — now  and  then,  an 
honest  citizen  (of  the  old  stamp)  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  heart,  shall  bring  down 
his  wife  and  daughters  to  taste  the  sea 
breezes.  I  always  know  the  date  of 
their  arrival.  It  is  easy  to  see  it  in 
their  countenance.  A  day  or  two  they 
go  wandering  on  the  shingles,  picking 
up  cockle-shells,  and  thinking  tliem 
great  tilings  ;  but,  in  a  poor  week,  ima¬ 
gination  slackens  ;  they  begin  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  cockles  produce  no  pearls, 
and  then — O  then  ! — if  T  could  inter¬ 
pret  for  the  pretty  creatures  (I  know 
they  have  not  the  courage  to  confess  it 
themselves)  how  gladly  would  they  ex¬ 
change  their  sea-side  rambles  for  a 
Sunday  walk  on  the  green-sward  of 
their  accustomed  Twickenham  mea¬ 
dows  ! 

[  would  ask  of  one  of  these  sea- 
charmed  emigrants,  who  think  they 
truly  love  the  sea,  with  its  wild  usages, 
what  would  their  feelings  be,  if  some 
of  the  unsophisticated  aborigines  of 
this  place,  encouraged  by  their  courte¬ 
ous  questionings  here,  should  venture, 
on  the  faith  of  such  assured  sympathy 
betsveen  them,  to  return  the  visit,  and 
come  up  to  see — fiondon.  I  must  ima¬ 
gine  them  with  their  fishing-tackle  on 
their  hack,  as  we  carry  our  town  ne¬ 
cessaries.  What  a  sensation  would  it 
cause  in  Lothbiiry?  What  vehement 
laughter  would  it  not  excite  among 
The  daughters  of  Cheapside,  and  wives 
of  Lombard-street. 

I  am  sure  that  no  town-bred,  or  in- 
land-born  subjects,  can  feel  their  true 
and  natural  nourishment  at  these  sea- 
places.  Nature,  where  she  does  not 
mean  us  for  mariners  and  vagabonds, 
bids  us  stay  at  home.  The  salt  foam 
seems  to  nourish  a  spleen.  I  am  not 
half  so  good-natured  as  by  the  milder 
waters  of  my  natural  river.  I  would 
exchange  these  sea-gulls  for  swans, 
and  scud  a  swallow  for  ever  about  the 
banks  of  Tharaesis.  Elia. 

London  Magazine. 
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FISH  USUALLY  TAKEN  BY  ANGLERS  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Barbel — Directions  for  fishing  for 

Barbel  —  Anecdote — Bleak  — Bream 

— Bull  Head — Carp. 

The  Barbel,  so  called  from  its  four 
barbs,  two  of  which  are  at  the  corners 
of  its  mouth,  and  the  others  at  the  end 
of  its  snout,  is  a  heavy,  dull  fish,  and 
gives  very  inferior  sport  to  the  angler,  in 
proportion  to  its  size  and  strength.  The 
barbel  begin  to  shecl  their  spawn  about 
the  middle  of  v\pril,  and  come  in  season 
about  a  month  or  six  weeks  after.  la 
their  usual  haunts,  among  weeds,  &c. 
tliey  are  fond  of  rooting  with  their  nose 
like  the  pig.  In  summer,  they  frequent 
the  most  powerful  and  rapid  currents, 
and  settle  among  logs  of  wood,  piles, 
and  weeds,  where  they  remain  for  a 
long  time  apparently  immoveable  ; 
during  the  winter  time,  they  return  to 
deep  bottoms.  The  most  killing  baits 
for  the  barbel  are  the  spawn  of  trout, 
salmon,  or  indeed  of  any  other  fish, 
especially  if  it  be  fresh,  respecting 
which,  the  barbel  is  very  cunning  ;  the 
pastes  that  imitate  it  must,  therefore, 
be  well  made,  and  of  fresh  flavour.  It 
is  also  an  advisable  plan  to  bait  the 
water  over  night,  by  spawn  or  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  cut  worms.  The  barbel  will  also 
bite  w'ell  at  the  cob-worm,  gentles,  and 
cheese,  soaked  in  honey.  The  rod  and 
line,  with  which  you  fish  for  barbel, 
must  both  be  extremely  long,  with  a 
running  plummet  attached  to  the  latter, 
as  they  swim  very  close  to  the  bottom. 
By  a  gentle  inclination  of  the  rod,  you 
may  easily  ascertain  when  there  is  a 
bite;  immediately  upon  which  the  fish 
should  be  struck,  and  seldom  escapes, 
unless  he  break  the  line. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  mentions  a  curious 
anecdote  relating  to  barbel  fishing. 
Living,  some  years  ago,  in  a  village  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Thames,  1  was  used,  in 
the  summer  months,  to  be  much  in  a 
boat  on  the  river.  It  chanced  that  at 
Sheppertnn,  where  I  had  been  for  a  few 
days,  I  frequently  passed  an  elderly 
gentleman  in  his  boat,  who  appeared  to 
be  fishing  at  different  stations  for  bar¬ 
bel.  After  a  few  salutations  had  pass¬ 
ed  between  us,  and  we  were  become  a 
little  better  acquainted,  I  took  occasion 
to  inquire  of  him  what  diversion  he  had 
met  with.  “  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
had  but  bad  luck  to  day,  for  I  fish  for 
barbel,  and  you  know  they  are  not  to 
be  caught  like  gudgeons  !" — ‘‘  It  is  very 
true,"  answered  I,  “  but  what  you 
want  in  tale,  I  suppose  you  make  up  in 
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w'eig'hL” — “  Why,  Sir,”  sfiys  he,  that 
is  just  as  it  happens  ;  it  is  true,  I  like 
the  sport,  and  love  to  catch  fish,  but 
my  great  delight  is  in  going  after  them. 
I’ll  tell  you  what.  Sir,”  continued  he, 
“  I  am  a  man  in  years,  and  have  used 
the  sea  all  my  life  (he  had  been  an  In¬ 
dian  captain)  but  I  mean  to  go  no  more, 
and  have  bought  that  little  house,  which 
you  see  there,  for  the  sake  of  fishing  : 
I  get  into  this  boat  (which  he  was  then 
mopping)  on  a  Monday  morning,  and 
fish  on  till  Saturday  night  for  barbel, 
as  I  told  you,  for  that  is  my  delight ; 
and  this  I  have  done  for  a  month  toge¬ 
ther,  and  in  all  that  while  have  not  had 
a  single  bite  !” 

The  Bleak,  or  Blay,  is  a  common 
river  fish,  so  called  from  its  bleak  or 
white  appearance,  thatspawns  in  March, 
and  is  fond  of  many  of  the  baits  for 
trout.  It  is  usually  caught  with  a  small 
artificial  fly  of  a  brown  colour  ;  and  the 
hook  should  be  suited  in  size  to  the  fly. 
The  bleak  seldom  exceeds  six  inches  in 
length  ;  its  flesh  is  highly  valued  by 
epicures,  and  beads  are  made  of  its 
scales. 

Bream  shed  their  spawn  about  Mid¬ 
summer,  and  although  they  are  occasi¬ 
onally  met  with  in  slow  running  rivers, 
are  reckoned  a  pond  fish,  where  they 
will  thrive  in  the  greatest  perfection  ; 
and  have  been  known  to  weigh  from 
eight  to  ten  pounds.  In  fishing  for 
them,  the  angler  should  be  very  silent, 
and  take  all  possible  care  to  keep  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  fish,  which  are  angled 
for  near  the  bottom.  His  tackle  must 
also  be  strong.  This  fish,  according  to 
Dr.  Shaw,  is  a  natfve  of  many  parts  of 
Europe,  inhabiting  the  still  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  is  sometimes  found  even  in 
the  Caspian  Sea. 

Bull  Heady  or  Miller's  Thumb y  is 
a  small  ugly  fish,  which  hides  itself  in 
brooks  and  rivers,  under  a  gravelly  bot¬ 
tom.  They  spawn  in  April,  and  their 
average  length  is  from  four  to  five  in¬ 
ches.  When  their  gill-fins  are  cut  olF 
they  serve  as  good  baits  for  pike  and 
trout,  „and,  like  the  cray  fish,  when 
boiled,  their  flesh  turns  red. 

Carp  is  a  fish,  that  by  its  frequency 
of  spawning,  and  quickness  of  growth, 
is  greatly  used  to  stock  ponds,  where 
it  thrives  better,  and  lives  longer,  than 
in  rivers.  Gesner  speaks  of  one  who 
lived  to  one  hundred  years  old  ,*  there 
is  much  doubt  about  its  general  age, 
but  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  very  long- 
lived  fish.  They  spawn  three  or  four 
times  a-year,  but  the  earliest  time  is 
about  the  commencement  of  May.  They 
are  observed  to  live  uncommonly  long 


out  of  water;  and  in  Holland  are  fre¬ 
quently  kept  alive  for  three  weeks, 
or  a  montli,  in  a  cool  place,  by  being 
bung  witii  wet  moss  in  a  net,  and  fed 
with  bread  steeped  in  milk.  In  angling 
for  carp,  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of 
a  strong  tackle,  with  a  fine  gut  next  the 
hook,  and  a  float  formed  of  the  quill  of 
a  goose.  They  bite  almost  close  to  the 
bottom  ;  and  are  rarely  caught  if  angled 
for  in  a  boat.  From  its  subtlety,  it  has 
been  sometimes  called  the  water-fox. 

The  river  carp  is  accustomed  to  haunt, 
in  tlje  winter,  the  most  quiet  and  broad 
parts  of  the  stream.  In  summer  they 
live  in  deep  holes,  reaches,  and  nooks, 
under  the  roots  of  trees,  and  among 
great  banks  of  weeds,  until  they  are  in 
a  rotten  condition.  The  pond  carp 
loves  a  rich  and  fat  soil,  and  will  seldom 
or  never  thrive  in  cold,  hungry,  waters. 
The  carp -ponds  of  Germany  yield  a 
considerable  income  to  the  gentry. 

.1.  W. 

No.  XXXII. 

THE  RIVALS. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1810,  tiiat, 
while  gazing  on  the  romantic  scenery 
that  surrounds  the  little  village  of  P — , 
in  Italy,  my  attention  was  suddenly  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  sound  of  a  female  voice, 
singing  an  Italian  air  with  such  exqui¬ 
site  tenderness,  that  the  tears  involun¬ 
tarily  rushed  to  my  eyes,  and  I  felt  as 
though  I  could  have  listened  for  ever. 
The  time,  the  place,  and  the  beautiful 
scenery  which  lay  before  me,  had  no 
doubt,  in  some  measure,  prepared  my 
mind  for  that  tender  train  of  feeling, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  The 
surprise  occasioned  by  hearing  a  fe¬ 
male  voice  singing  in  that  lonely  spot, 
so  remote  from  the  “  busy  haunt  of 
man,  ”  for  the  moment  transfixed  me  to 
the  spot,  and  I  was  actually  seized  with 
trembling  ;  I  will  not  call  it  fear,  yet  it 
was  more  like  it  than  any  thing  else 
I  can  describe.  The  voice  was  at  a 
considerable  distance,  and  seemed  to 
issue  from  behind  a  clump  of  trees, 
which  grew  on  the  side  of  a  small  emi¬ 
nence  to  the  right  of  me,  and  partly 
overhanging  a  little  mountain  stream 
that  I  could  see  silently  gliding  in  the 
valley  beneath,  though  it  w^as  often  hid 
by  the  projecting  rock.  The  day  had 
been  a  remarkably  hot  one  ;  there  was 
scarce  a  breath  of  air,  yet  the  trees  did 
not  seem  to  droop  ;  nature  looked  as 
fresh  and  gay  as  though  there  had  been 
a  refreshing  shower. — Who  can  it  be, 
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tlioughl  I,  in  so  lonely  a  place  as  this  ; 
perhaps  it  is  some  peasant  girl,  re¬ 
turning  from  her  daily  employment ; 

I  will  listen  ;  I  did  so,  and  soon  heard 
the  following : 

“  Calm  is  the  wind,  the  mountain 
stream 

Flows  tranquilly  along ; 

The  earth  is  in  her  evening  dream, 

The  birds  have  ceased  their  song. 

There’s  not  a  sound  steals  on  my  ear, 

My  thoughts  are  gone  astray  ; 

They  rest  on  Henry’s  fun’ral  bier, 

And  on  the  fatal  ’fray. 

Oh  !  Henry,  could  you  ever  know 
The  anguish  of  my  breast, 

Your  spirit  soon  would  soothe  my  woe, 
And  set  my  heart  at  rest. 

Why  do  I  weep?  alas  forme 
No  tear  of  love  is  shed, 

No  sigh  responsive  tells  to  thee, 

How  much  this  heart  has  bled.” 

The  sound  ceased,  apparently  from 
the  emotion  of  the  singer,  and  as  I  ap¬ 
proached  the  spot  whence  the  voice  had 
proceeded,  for  as  yet  I  had  seen  no 
one,  I  heard  a  deep  sigh  and  a  voice  as 
of  a  person  talking  aloud  :  “  Nay  do 
not  chide  me,  for  I  love  you  ;  come 

kiss  me  and  forgive” - here  a  female 

form  suddenly  presented  itself ;  she 
saw  me  and  screamed,  crying  “  they 
come  to  kill  him !  they  come  to  kill 
him!”  and,  ere  I  could  speak  a 
word,  she  had  fled  from  me,  and  was 
out  of  sight  before  I  could  sufficiently 
recollect  myself  to  think  in  what  man¬ 
ner  to  act.  I  remained  in  astonishment, 
and  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  or 
my  senses,  it  seemed  altogether  so  like 
a  dream  ;  it  was  some  short  time  before 
I  could  sufficiently  recover,  to  reflect 
that  the  shades  of  evening  were  fast 
drawing  on,  that  I  had  a  walk  of  some 
three  or  four  miles  to  make,  before  I 
could  reach  the  village,  and  that  too 
in  a  country  to  which  I  was  a  stranger. 
I  resolved,  when  I  got  to  my  little  inn,  to 
inquire  who  the  strange  form  was.  It 
was  perfectly  dark  when  I  arrived. 
The  master  of  the  house  had  gone  out 
to  seek  me,  thinking  I  had  lost  myself, 
which  was  almost  the  case,  my  mind 
being  so  intent  on  what  I  had  seen,  that 
ray  steps  were  unheeded,  and  sometimes 
wandered  astray.  Happily  the  land¬ 
lord  returned  soon  after  I  arrived,  and 
was  not  a  little  overjoyed  at  seeing  me  ; 
1  immediately  told  him  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  my  strange  encounter,  and 
inquired  what  he  knew?  “  Senior,” 
said  he,  “  the  tale  is  not  a  long  one; 
whilst  you  are  partaking  of  some  re¬ 


freshment,  I  will  tell  it  you.”  I  thanked 
him  and  he  continued — ”  It  is  three 
years  ago,  this  autumn,  when  one 
evening,  as  we  all  were  retiring  to  rest, 
after  the  labours  of  the  vintage,  there 
was  heard  at  the  entrance  of  the  village, 
loud  shrieks  and  cries  for  help  ;  it  was 
a  woman’s  voice  — I  opened  the  case¬ 
ment  and  looked  out;  the  shrieks  had 
ceased  and  all  was  silent  but  the 
night  wind  murmuring  in  the  trees ;  pre¬ 
sently  I  heard  the  same  voice  calling 
out  “they  have  killed  him!”  Santa 
Maria,  exclaimed  I,  and  immediately 
ran  and  awoke  my  brother  ;  we  sallied 
out  into  the  road,  and  were  presently 
joined  by  several  of  the  villagers,  who 
had  heard  the  cry ;  we  all  went  to  the 
place  where  it  had  proceeded  from,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  ;  we  call¬ 
ed  ;  we  shouted  ;  but  there  was  no 
answer  ;  we  dispersed  in  several  par¬ 
ties  all  over  the  neighbourhood,  and 
when  we  met  again,  it  was  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  The  sun  had  by  this  time  risen, 
and  all  the  village  was  alarmed ;  it  was 
reported  that  Jean  Strucceo’s  daughter 
was  missing,  and  that  she  was  seen  on 
the  evening  before,  walking  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  young  man  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  village,  who  was  to  marry  her 
as  soon  as  he  had  gathered  in  the  vin¬ 
tage;  the  parents  of  the  young  woman 
said  she  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  out 
with  him,  when  the  evenings  were  fine, 
and  that  sometimes  she  did  not  return 
until  after  they  had  gone  to  rest,  as 
they  always  retired  early,  being  fa¬ 
tigued  with  the  labour  of  the  day  ;  they 
said  they  had  not  missed  her  until  the 
morning,  not  having  been  disturbed  by 
the  confusion  of  the  night ;  they  had 
searched  every  where,  and  messengers 
were  dispatched  to  the  village  where 
the  young  man  dwelt,  but  neither  he 
nor  she  were  to  be  heard  of.  Oh  !  Se¬ 
nior,  It  would  have  melted  a  heart  of 
iron  to  have  witnessed  the  distress  of 
the  parents.  The  evening  came,  but 
there  were  no  tidings,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  morning  after,  when  some  pea¬ 
sants  were  going  to  their  employment 
of  gathering  grapes,  that  they  disco¬ 
vered  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  in  the  spot 
where  you  were,'the  poor  girl  you  have 
seen  ;  she  was  found  lying  on  the  life¬ 
less  body  of  her  lover,  perfectly  insane  ; 
and  to  all  the  questions  that  were  put  to 
her,  she  only  answered  “  they  have 
killed  him  !  they  have  killed  him  !” — 
His  body,  on  inspection,  was  found  to 
be  wounded  in  three  places — one  was 
in  his  left  side.  The  poor  girl  was 
taken  home,  and  for  a  long  time  after 
was  perfectly  insensible,  saying  to 
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every  question  that  was  put  to  her, 
“  they  iiave  killed  him.”  It  was  soon 
discovered  who  the  miirtierer  was  ;  lie 
was  a  young  man  who  lived  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  wished  to  pay  his  addresses  to 
this  poor  girl  ;  she  rejected  him,  and ’t 
is  supposed,  that  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  or 
despair,  he  resolved  to  murder  the  more 
favoured  lover.”  This  he  unhappily 
accomplished.  I  thanked  the  honest 
landlord,  and  soon  after  retired  to  my 
bed ;  ray  sleeping  thoughts  still  dwelt 
on  the  melancholy  incident  of  the  even¬ 
ting;  the.faded  form  of  the  poof  maniac 
was  visible  in  my  dreams. 

S.  L.  D.  G. 


Then  who  would  weep  for  such  an  ass 
as  this  ? 

For  sure  no  eartldy  creature  will  him 
miss.” 

- - 1070.-- - 


am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of 
other  men’s  stuff.” —  Woltqn. 

•  •  PUNNING  EPIGRAM, 

On  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror  informing 
his  Correspondents  “  Amatory  Po¬ 
etry"  was  the  least  acceptable  of  any. 

What  think  you  of  this  tale,  my  friend  ? 

Is’t  not  a  lucky  hit  ? 

Straight  to  the  Mirror  1  shall  send, 
And  show  the  world  my  wit. 

I  penn’d  some  verses,  I  reply’d, 

.  A  very  pretty  story. 

But  their  insertion  was  denied, 

’Cause  I  write  “  Am-a-tory.” 

Is  that  the  case  ?  the  wit  exclaims, 

I  do  not  care  a  fig ; 

But  since  the  tories  he  disclaims. 

I'll  just  say,  I’m-a-whig. 

Clavis. 

SOLUTION  or  diggory’s  epitaph,  in 
OUR  last. 

We  now  give  a  solution  of  Diggory’s 
Epitaph,  which  four  Correspondents 
have  favoured  us  with,  namely,  Dy- 
mond,  W.  L — e,  Sam  Felix,  and  M.  D. 
“  In  this  clay  grave,  beneath  this 
turf  of  grass. 

Lies  Mungo  Smart,  a  stubborn,  stupid 
ass; 

Smart  was  his  name,  but  not  smart  his 
nature, 

Scarce  ever  mortal  did  see  such  a  crea¬ 
ture. 

Yet  here  he  lyes,  and  sure  that  is  no 
wonder. 

For  all  his  life  was  nothing  but  a 
blunder; 

His  dust  lies  here,  ’mong  other  persons 
mixt. 

And  to  the  day  of  doom,  his  soul  is  some¬ 
where  fixt  ; 


A  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  much 
attached  to  the  bottle. — On  a  masque¬ 
rade  night  he  asked  Foote,  who  was 
his  intimate,  “  what  new  character  he 
should  go  in?” — “  Go  sober,”  said 
Foote. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  recollections  of  Thomson’s  Hair 
Dresser,  and  P.  T.  W.  in  our  next. 

Communications  with  the  following 
signatures  are  intended  for  insertion  i 

A.  H.  M.,  F.  R — y..  Solo,  Lit.  Am., 
Mary,  W'.  C.  Crux,  Hudson,  W.  S., 
Mat.  Bensbn,  I.  G.,  C.  C.,  Old  Harry, 

F.  H.,  M.,  C.  C.,  Kiow,  W.  T.  C., 

I.  H — p,  Utopia,  Bibliopolophilos,  J. 
Gould,  and  Minoras 

The  following  are  under  considera¬ 
tion:  Lucy  Williams,  Harry  Ranger,. 
James  J— ner,  Antonio,  Peter  Wil¬ 
liams,  Tom  Timbertoe,  Ignatius,  I.  I.K., 

B. ,  J.  M.,  and  K.  L.  F.  M.  L. 

The  four  articles  communicated  by 

C.  W.  A.,  and  those  sent  by  H.  W.  and 

J.  W.  D.  are  rejected  on  account  of 
their  want  of  delicacy. 

The  followingrare  also  inadmissible  i 
Revrac,  John  Wood,  G.  P.  P.,  who  is 
reminded  that  Sarah  Harlop’s  letter, 
which  i.s  not  very  chaste,  was  poetized 
by  the  late  .Jack  Ellis,  the  money  scri¬ 
vener.  F.  W.,  The  Mistake,  and  the 
Lines  on  the  Pint  Decanter.  We  do 
not  recollect  the  articles  to  wliich 

G.  P.  P.  and  Clavis  allude. 

Mr.  Spiller  and  Argus  have  our  best 
thanks, 

We  are  searching  for  the  communi¬ 
cation  to  which  Allegoricus  alludes,  and 
doubt  not  but  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
give  him  an  answer  next  week. 

The  favour  of  several  “  Constant 
Readers,”  ”  Admirers,”  and  ”  Sincere 
Well-wishers,”  have  been  received,  and 
we  know  not  further  how  to  distinguish 
them . 

ERRATA. 

No.  29,  p.  455,  in  the  notes,  for 
“  Oneas”  read  ^Eneas. 

No.  33,  p.  35,  col.  I,  1.  S3,  for  “  Jal- 
lidula”  rend  Pallidula. 

No.  33,  p.  35,  col.  1,  1.  30,  for  “  on” 
read  on. 

Published  by  J.  LTJ\fBIRD,  355,  Strand, 
(East  e?id  of  Exeter  'Change),  and  sold  by  all 
Newsmen  and  Booksellers.— Printed  by  T. 
DOLBY,  299,  Strand. 
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Chaitt  Brtlrst  tn  Cfitna 


Whether  the  CInnese  are  right  in 
assigning  to  their  portion  of  the  world 
a  much  greater  antiquity  than  we  are 
willing  to  allow,  may  be  fairly  ques¬ 
tioned  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  in  China 
many  arts  and  sciences  have  been 
known  at  a  period  when  the  European 
nations  were  sunk  in  barbarity  and  ig¬ 
norance.  As  one  of  the  many  proofs 
which  might  be  adduced  in  support  of 
this  remark,  we  may  mention  that  the 
Chinese  were  the  first  to  construct  chain 
or  suspension  bridges,  which  have  only 
within  the  last  few  years  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  country,  from  the  United 
States  of  America. 

In  No.  XVllI.  of  the  Mirror  we 
gave  an  engraving  and  description  of 
the  Iron  Suspension  Bridge  over  the 
Tweed,  and  we  at  the  same  time  al¬ 
luded  to  an  iron  or  chain  bridge  in 
China.  Of  this  bridge,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  oldest  of  the  kind  at  present 
known  to  exist,  we  this  week  present 
our  readers  with  an  engraving,  and  a 
more  romantic  scene  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive.  This  famous  bridge  is  on 

Vo  I,.  If. 


the  road  to  Yun  Nan,  in  the  province 
of  Koei-Tcheou.  It  is  thrown  over  a 
rapid  torrent  between  two  lofty  moun¬ 
tains,  and  was  constructed  by  a  Chinese 
General,  in  the  year  65  of  the  Christian 
era.  At  each  end  of  the  rocky  moun¬ 
tain,  a  gate  has  been  erected,  between 
two  stone  pillars,  six  or  seven  feet 
high,  by  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet 
wide.  Between  these  pillars  four  chains 
are  suspended  by  large  rings,  and  unit¬ 
ed  transversely  by  smaller  chains. 
Over  these  chains  is  a  fiooring  of  beams 
or  planks  of  limber,  which  are  renew¬ 
ed  as  often  as  they  become  decayed. 
Other  chain  bridges  have  been  con¬ 
structed  in  China,  in  imitation  of  this  ; 
but  none  of  them  are  either  so  large 
or  have  been  so  durable.  To  the 
very  limited  intercourse  the  Europeans 
are  allowed  in  the  interior  of  China,  is 
to  be  attributed  the  circumstance  that 
an  invention  which  promises  to  be  of 
such  general  utility  as  chain  bridges, 
was  not  introduced  into  this  country 
until  upwards  of  eighteen  centuries 
after  it  was  known  in  (Thina. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THOMSON, 
POPE,  LYTTLETON,  QUIN,  &c. 

BY  Thomson’s  hatr-dresser. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Through  the  kindness  of  our  corres¬ 
pondent  Kiow,  we  are  enabled  to  pre¬ 
sent  our  readers  with  a  very  interesting 
document.  A  memorandum  of  a  con¬ 
versation  with  Mr.  William  Taylor,  for¬ 
merly  barber  and  peruke  maker,  at 
Richmond,  in  Surrey,  which  contains 
many  curious  particulars  of  the  poets, 
Thomson  and  Pope ;  Lord  Lyttleton, 
Quin,  Mallet,  Armstrong,  &c.  The 
conversation  was  held  in  one  of  the  al¬ 
coves  on  Richmond  Green,  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1791,  at  which  time  poor  Taylor 
was  blind.  This  alcove  was  a  rural 
rendezvous  for  a  set  of  old  invalids  on 
nature’s  infirm  list,  who  met  there  every 
afternoon  in  fine  weather  to  recount  and 
comment  on  the  tales  of  other  times. 
Taylor  said  that  the  late  Dr.  Dodd  had 
applied  to  him  several  years  ago  for 
anecdotes  and  information  relative  to 
Thomson. 

When  this  poet  first  came  to  London 
he  took  up  his  abode  with  Park  Eger- 
ton,  Millar’s  predecessor,  the  bookseller 
near  Whitehall,  and  finished  his  poem 
on  Winter  in  the  apartment  over  the 
shop.  It  remained  on  his  shelves  a 
long  time  unnoticed  ;  but  after  Thom¬ 
son  began  to  gain  some  reputation  as  a 
poet,  he  either  went  himself,  or  was 
taken  by  Mallet,  to  Millar  in  the  Strand, 
with  whom  he  entered  into  new  engage¬ 
ments  for  printing  his  works,  which  so 
much  incensed  his  first  patron,  and 
his  countryman  alsof  that  they  never 
afterwards  were  cordially  reconciled, 
although  Lord  Lyttleton  took  uncom¬ 
mon-pains  to  mediate  between  them. 
The  following  is  a  minute  of  the  most 
important  part  of  the  conversation : — 
Mr.  Taylor,  do  you  remember  any 
thing  of  Thomson,  who  lived  in  Kew 
Lane  some  years  ago  ?  Thomson, 
Thomson  the  poet? — Aye,  very  well.  I 
have  taken  him  by  the  nose  many  hun¬ 
dred  times  ;  I  shaved  him,  I  believe, 
seven  or  eight  years  or  more  ;  he  had 
a  face  as  long  as  a  horse  ;  and  he  per¬ 
spired  so  much,  that  I  remember,  after 
walking  one  day  in  summer,  I  shaved 
his  head  without  lather  by  his  own  de¬ 
sire.  His  hair  was  as  soft  as  a  camel’s. 

I  hardly  ever  felt  such  ;  and  yet  it  grew 
so  remarkably,  that  if  it  was  but  an 
inch  long,  it  stood  upright  on  end  from 
his  head  like  a  brush. — His  person  I  am 
told  was  large  and  clumsy?  Yes;  he 
was  pretty  corpulent,  and  stooped  for¬ 
ward  rather  when  he  walked,  as  though 


he  was  full  of  thought;  he  was  very 
careless  and  negligent  about  his  dress, 
and  wore  his  clothes  remarkably  plain. 
— ^Did  he  always  wear  a  wig?  Always  in 
my  memory,  and  very  extravagant  he 
was  with  them.  I  have  seen  a  dozen  at 
a  time  hanging  up  in  my  master’s  shop, 
and  all  of  them  so  big  that  nobody  else 
could  wear  them.  1  suppose  his  per¬ 
spiring  to  such  a  degree  made  him  have 
so  many,  for  I  have  known  him  spoil  a 
new  one  only  in  walking  to  London. 
— He  was  a  great  walker,  I  believe  ? 
Yes ;  he  used  to  walk  from  Malloch’s,  at 
Strand  on  the  Green,  near  Kew  Bridge, 
and  from  London,  at  all  hours  in  the 
night ;  he  seldom  liked  to  go  into  a  car¬ 
riage,  and  I  never  saw  him  on  horse¬ 
back.  I  believe  he  was  too  fearful  to 
ride. — Had  he  a  Scotch  accent?  Very 
broad :  he  always  called  me  WulL — 
— Did  you  know  any  of  his  relations  ? 
Yes;  he  had  two  nephews  [cousins?] 
Andrew  and  Gilbert  Thomson,  both 
gardeners,  who  were  much  with  him. 
Andrew  used  to  work  in  his  ga  rden  and 
keep  it  in  order  at  over  hours ;  he  died 
at  Richmond,  about  eleven  years  ago, 
of  a  cancer  in  his  face.  Gilbert,  his 
brother,  lived  at  East  Sheen  witk  one 
Squire  Taylor,  till  he  fell  out  of  a  mul¬ 
berry  tree  and  wms  killed. — Did  T. 
keep  much  company?  Yes,  a  good  deal 
of  the  writing  .sPTt.  I  remember  Pope, 
and  Paterson,  and  Malloch,  and  Lyt¬ 
tleton,  and  Dr.  Armstrong,  and  Andrew 
Millar,  the  bookseller,  who  had  a  house 
near  Thomson’s  in  Kew  Lane.  Mr. 
Robertson  (one  of  the  company)  could 
,ell  you  more  about  them. — Did  Pope 
often  visit  him?  Very  often,  he  used  to 
wear  a  light-coloured  great  coat,  and 
commonly  kept  it  on  in  the  house ;  he 
was  a  strange  ill-formed  little  figure  of  a 
man  ;  but  I  have  heard  him  and  Quin, 
and  Paterson,  talk  together  so  at  Thom¬ 
son’s,  that  I  could  have  listened  to  them 
for  ever. — Quin  was  frequently  there,  I 
suppose?  Yes;  Mrs.  Hohart,  his 
housekeeper,  often  wished  Quin  dead, 
he  made  his  master  drink  so.  I  have 
seen  him  and  Quin  coming  from  the 
Castle  together  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  not  over  sober  you  may 
be  sure.  When  he  was  writing  in  his 
own  house,  he  frequently  sat  with  a 
bowl  of  punch  before  him,  and  that  a 
good  large  one  too. — Did  he  sit  much 
in  his  garden?  Yes  ;  he  had  an  arbour 
at  the  end  of  it,  where  he  used  to  write 
in  summer  time.  I  have  known  him  lie 
along  by  himself  upon  the  grass  near  it, 
and  talk  away  as  though  three  or  four 
people  were  with  him. — Did  you  ever 
see  any  of  his  writings?  I  was  once 
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tempted,  I  remember,  to  take  a  peep  ; 
his  papers  used  to  lie  in  a  loose  pile 
upon  the  table  in  his  study,  and  I  bad 
longed  for  a  look  at  them  a  good  while  : 
Ko  one  morning  while  I  was  waiting  in 
the  room  to  shave  him,  and  he  was 
longer  than  usual  before  he  came  down, 
I  slipped  off  the  top  sheet  of  paper  and 
expected  to  find  something  very  curious, 
but  I  could  make  nothing  of  it.  I  could 
not  even  read  it,  for  the  letters  looked 
all  like  in  one. — He  was  very  affable  in 
his  manner?  O  yes  I  he  had  no  pride  ; 
he  was  very  free  in  his  conversation, 
and  very  cheerful,  and  one  of  the  best 
natured  men  that  ever  lived. — He  sel¬ 
dom  was  much  burthened  with  cash? 
No,  to  be  sure  he  was  deuced  long- 
winded;  but  when  he  had  money,  he 
would  send  for  his  creditors  and  pay 
them  all  round ;  he  has  paid  my  master 
between  twenty  and  thirty  pounds  at  a 
time. — You  did  not  keep  a  shop  your¬ 
self  at  that  time?  No,  Sir;  I  lived  with 
one  Lander  here  for  twenty  years,  and 
it  was  while  I  was  prentice  and  jour¬ 
neyman  with  him  that  I  used  to  wait  on 
Mr. T.  Lander  made  his  majors  and 
bobs,  and  a  person  in  Craven  Street, 
in  the  Strand,  made  his  tie  wigs.  An 
excellent  customer  he  was  to  both. — 
Did  you  dress  any  of  his  visitors?  Yes  ; 
Quin  and  Lyttleton,  Sir  George  I  think 
he  was  called.  He  was  so  tender¬ 
faced,  I  remember,  and  so  devilish 
difficult  to  shave,  that  none  of  the 
men  in  the  shop  dared  to  venture  on 
him  except  myself.  I  have  often 
taken  Quin  by  the  nose  too,  which  re¬ 
quired  some  courage,  let  me  tell  you. 
One  day  he  asked  particularly  if  the 
razor  was  in  good  order,  protested  he 
had  as  many  barbers’  ears  in  his  par¬ 
lour  at  home  as  any  boy  had  birds* 
eggs  on  a  string,  and  swore,  if  I  did 
not  shave  him  smoothly,  he  would  add 
mine  to  the  number.  “  Ah,”  said 
Thomson,  “  Wull  shaves  very  well,  I 
assure  ye.” — You  have  seen  the  Sea¬ 
sons,  I  suppose?  Yes,  Sir,  and  once 
had  a  great  deal  of  them  by  heart  (he 
here  quoted  a  passage  from  Spring). 
Shepherd,  who  formerly  kept  the  Cas¬ 
tle  Inn,  showed  me  a  book  of  Thom¬ 
son’s  writing,  which  was  about  the  re¬ 
bellion  in  174*5,  and  set  to  music ;  but 
1  think  he  told  me  not  published. — The 
cause  of  his  death  is  said  to  have  been 
taking  a  boat  from  Kew  to  Richmond, 
when  he  was  much  heated  by  walking? 
No,  I  believe  he  got  the  better  of  that; 
but  having  had  a  batch  of  drinking  with 
Quin,  he  took  a  quantity  of  cream  of 
tartar,  as  he  frequently  did  on  such  oc- 
casions,  which,  with  a  fever  before, 


carried  him  off.  [Mr.  Robertson  did 
not  assent  to  this.] — He  lived,  I  think, 
in  Kew  Foot-lane  ?  Yes,  and  died 
there,  at  the  furthest  house,  next  Rich¬ 
mond  Gardens,  now  Mr.  Boscawen’s  : 
he  lived  some  time  before  at  a  smaller 
one,  higher  up,  inhabited  by  Mrs.  Da¬ 
vis.— Did  you  attend  him  to  the  last  ? 
Sir,  I  shaved  him  the  very  day  before 
his  death ;  he  was  very  weak,  but 
made  a  shift  to  sit  up  in  bed.  I  asked 
him  how  he  found  himself  that  morn¬ 
ing  ?  “  Ah,  Wull,”  he  replied,  “  I  am 
very  bad  indeed.”  Taylor  concluded 
by  giving  a  hearty  encomium  on  his 
character. 

The  follov/ing  epitaph  on  Thomson 
was  published  in  a  paltry  edition  of  his 
works,  about  the  year  1788 : 

Others  to  marble  may  their  glory  owe. 
And  boast  those  honours  sculpture  can 
bestow ; 

Short-lived  renown  : — that  every  mo¬ 
ment  must 

Sink  with  its  emblem,  and  consume  to 
dust. 

But  Thomson  needs  no  artist  to  en¬ 
grave. 

From  dumb  oblivion  no  device  to  save  ; 
Such  vulgar  aids  let  names  inferior  ask. 
Nature  for  him  assunjes  herself  the 
task ; 

The  Seasons  are  his  monuments  of 
fame. 

With  them  to  flourish,  as  from  them 
it  came. 


ODE, 

TO  THE  FLEAS  OP  HELVOETSLUYS. 

Nimble  freebooters  of  this  marshy 
land, 

I  think  it  neither  complaisant  nor 
right. 

That  you  light  infantry— a  num’rous 
band. 

Should  put  the  dream-crown’d  God  of 
sleep  to  flight. 

From  boundless  liberty  what  mischiefs 
flow — 

France  to  such  doctrin  fOwed  her  re¬ 
cent  ruin  : 

Your  lobster-rabble,  driving  to  and 
fro, 

Like  it,  will  gallop  on  their  own  un¬ 
doing. 

In  vain  I  twist  and  twine,  and  grunt 
and  groan. 

Still  uppermost  the  hungry  varlets 

fly» 

Pull  my  poor  flesh  from  every  smarting 
bone. 

And  bid  sweet  slumber  quit  my  clos¬ 
ing  eye. 

I  2 
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The  cold  phlegmatic  Dutchman  cannot 
feel 

Your  sharp-nosed  miners  diving  thro’ 
his  skin ; 

He  mocks  your  efforts  with  a  hide  of 
steel — 

My  cov’ring  (fortune  knows)  is  ra¬ 
ther  thin. 

E’en  now  I  hear  a  starving  glutton  cry, 

(Poking  his  brown-snout  from  the 
blankets’  shade), 

“  No  fear  that  we  shall  of  a  famine 
die. 

For  here’s  a  plump,  fine,  fat,  young, 
juicy  blade : 

“  No  Frenchman  this,  without  an  ounce 
of  fat, 

No  Dutchman — gross  impenetrable 
meat, 

Whose  rancid  flesh  tastes  like  an  old 
ram  cat — 

No — he’s  delicious  all ! — eat,  eat ! 
fleas !  eat ! 

<  “  Heav’n  !  pick  a  bit  of  this :  the  fla¬ 
vour’s  fine 

And  rich  as  turtle—what  a  juicy 
part ! 

How  devilish  unlucky  I  should  dine. 

Before  I  found  him  ; — Ah  I  I’ve  made 
him  start.” 

Sweet  Sir,  you  have  indeed ;  your 
piercing  snout, 

Which  you  expertly  manage  like  a 
drill, 

Gives  a  pang  sharper  than  the  stone  or 
gout; 

Case  harden’d  I  must  be,  if  I  lie  still. 

But,  prithee,  spare  me!  murd’rers  as 
you  are, 

Your  hearts  are  not  so  callous  as  to 
keep 

A“  rugged  seaman,  doom’d  to  toil  se¬ 
vere. 

From  his  short  interval  of  ease  and 
sleep. 

Let  me  forget  the  frowns  of  those  whose 
scorn 

Oft  rends  my  heart-strings — Let  me 
sleep  fleas  ! 

Grant  me  a  respite,  gentlemen,  till  morn, 

And  eat  me  in  the  day-time,  if  you 
please. 

.  Jack  Tar. 


PUNNING  LETTER  FROM  A 
MUSICIAN  TO  HIS  MISTRESS. 
Dear  Miss  Cliff, 

Since  your  charms  are  in  unison 
with  my  soul,  and  thrill  through  every 
organ,  why  have  you  altered  your  tone 
towards  me  ?  You  have  now  got  into  a 
mm  kejf^  and  endeavour  to  torture  me 


with  suspension,  and  to  sharpen  ray  af¬ 
fection  by  your  unusual  fatness ;  but 
as  I  am  no  natural,  tell  me  what  cro¬ 
chet  has  got  into  your  head.  Your 
measures  have  come  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  the  allegro  of  ray  disposition,  once 
my  constant  accompaniment,  is  gone, 
and  a  grace  mood  substituted  in  its 
place.  The  thought  of  those  slurs  I 
have  received,  makes  me  quaver,  and 
shakes  ray  whole  system.  La !  my 
dear,  how  can  you  be  instrumental  to 
ray  miseries  ?  they  prove  a  bar  to  my 
rest.  The  acuteness  of  your  accents 
always  ring  in  my  ear.  I  once  thought 
that  the  tenor  of  our  acquaintance, 
would  have  led  to  delightful  graces 
of  modulation,  and  you  consent  to 
be  connected  with  me  by  a  tie  according 
to  the  canons.  A  treble  share  of  happi¬ 
ness  would  then  be  my  portion.  You 
would  be  raised  in  the  scale  of  life  an 
octave  higher  ;  our  endeavours  would, 
I  trust,  in  common  time,  be  productive 
of  some  finished  composition,  the  pledge 
of  our  loves,  no  matter  y/hether  fiorte 
or  piano. 

But  marriage  is  dangerous,  unless 
I  can  prevail  with  you  to  abstain  from 
these  ad  libitum  leaps,  which  too  many 
married  ladies  indulge  in.  For  note 
this,  that  whenever  any  irregular  ca¬ 
dence  of  yours  is  introduced  into  the 
recitative  of  any  company,  the  upper 
parts  of  the  ridicule  will  run  principally 
upon  me,  da  capo,  as  one  might  say, 
which  would  put  me  quite  out  of  tune. 

Smile  on  me  and  I  shall  be  merry  as 
a  jig;  but  if  you  continue  to  use  me  in 
so  thorough  base  a  manner,  I  shall 
close  the  piece  with  a  mournful  chord. 
By  a  natural  gradation,  I  am  come  to 
the  end,  though  I  have  more  to  say  on 
the  score  of  marriage,  which  shall  be 
the  key  note  of  many  other  sonatas  of 
this  kind,  that  you  may  expect  to  be 
stunned  with,  as  long  as  your  cruelty 
obliges  me  to  remain  Solo. 


(For  the  Mirror.) 

TROUBADOURS  IN  LOVE. 

They  were  the  ancient  poets  of  Pro¬ 
vince,  who  wrote,  set,  and  sung  their 
own  verses.  They  had  a  Code  of  Love 
consisting  of  31  articles,  of  which  the 
following  are  a  few  : — 1.  Marriage  is 
not  a'  lawful  excuse  for  not  falling  in 
love.  2.  A  man  who  cannot  be  silent 
cannot  love,  3.  No  one  can  love  two 
persons  at  the  same  time.  4.  Love 
must  ever  be  increasing  or  diminishing. 
7.  A  widowhood  of  two  years  must  be 
undergone  for  a  dead  lover.  15.  Every 
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lover  is  bound  to  grow  pale  at  the  sight 
of  his  mistress.  17.  A  new  love  expels 
the  old.  23.  A  true  lover  is  bound  to 
be  sparing  in  sleep  and  food.  26.  Love 
can  deny  nothing  to  love. — Guillaume 
de  Bergedon,  a  Troubadour,  had  loved 
a  maiden  from  her  infancy  :  as  she 
grew  up,  he  declared  his  love;  and  she 
promised  to  bestow  a  kiss  on  him  when 
he  should  visit  her:  but  she  now  re¬ 
fused  to  fulfil  this  promise,  under  pre¬ 
text  that,  at  the  period  when  she  made 
it,  she  was  not  aware  of  the  conse¬ 
quences.  This  case  was  referred  to  a 
certain  lord :  he  decided  that  the  lady 
should  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Trouba¬ 
dour,  who  should  take  a  kiss  *  and  im¬ 
mediately  restore  the  same. 

A  Cavalier  loved  a  lady;  and  as 
he  did  not  enjoy  frequent  opportunities 
of  conversing  with  her,  it  was  agreed 
between  them  that  they  should  commu¬ 
nicate  by  the  intervention  of  a  secretary, 
by  which  means  their  passion  might  be 
the  better  concealed.  The  Secretary, 
however,  forgetting  the  confidence  re¬ 
posed  in  him,  pleaded  his  own  cause, 
and  was  heard  with  a  favourable  ear. 
The  cavalier  then  denounced  him  to  the 
Countess  of  Champagne,  and  humbly 
demanded  that  the  offence  should  be 
judged  by  her  and  the  other  ladies;  to 
which  the  criminal  himself  assented. 
The  Countess  having  convoked  60  la¬ 
dies,  pronounced  the  following  judg¬ 
ment  :  “  Let  this  fraudulent  lover,  who 
has  met  with  a  lady  worthy  of  him,  that 
has  not  blushed  to  become  an  accom¬ 
plice  in  so  shameful  an  offence,  enjoy 
his  ill-bought  pleasure,  and  let  her  pride 
herselfin  her  lover.  But  let  them  both 
be  for  ever  excluded  from  all  other  at¬ 
tachments  ;  and  let  them  never  be  con¬ 
voked  to  the  assemblies  of  the  ladies  or 
the  courts  of  the  knights,  since  he  has 
offended  against  the  knightly  oath,  and 
she,  contrary  to  womanly  modesty,  has 
yielded  to  the  love  of  a  Secretary.” — See 
“  Choix  des  Poesies  Originates  des 
Troubadours,  Sfc.  par  M.  Raynouard. 
Paris.  P.  T.  W. 


No.  IV. 


A  PRISON, 

BY  EARL  BISHOP  OF  SALISBURY. 

A  prison  is  the  grave  of  the  living, 
where  they  are  shut  out  from  the  world 
and  their  friends  ;  and  the  worms  that 


*  Wreland,  the  German  novelist? 
says,  “  Love  begins  with  the  first  sigh, 
and  ends  with  the  first  kiss.” 


gnaw  upon  them  are  their  own  thoughts 
and  the  jailor.  'Tis  a  house  of  meagre 
looks  and  ill  smells;  for  vermin,  drink, 
and  tobacco,  are  the  compound.  Pluto’s 
court  was  exprest  from  this  fancy,  and 
the  persons  are  much  about  the  same 
party  that  is  there.  You  may  ask,  as 
Manippus  in  Lucan,  which  is  Nireus? 
which  Thersites  ?  which  the  beggar? 
which  the  knight  ?  for  they  are  all 
suited  in  the  same  form,  of  a  kind  of 
nasty  poverty  :  only  to  be  out  at  elbows 
is  in  fashion  here,  and  ’tis  a  great  inde- 
corurS  not  to  be  threadbare.  Every 
man  shows  here  like  so  many  wrecks 
upon  the  sea ;  here  the  ribs  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  ;  here  the  relic  of  so  many 
manors  is  a  doublet  without  buttons  ; 
and  ’tis  a  spectacle  of  more  pity  than 
executions  are.  The  company,  one 
with  another,  is  but  a  vying  of  com¬ 
plaints,  and  the  causes  they  have  to  rail 
on  fortune,  and  fool  themselves  ;  and 
there  is  a  greatdeal  of  good  fellowship 
in  this.  They  are  commonly,  next  their 
creditors,  most  bitter  against  the  law¬ 
yers,  as  men  that  have  had  a  great 
share  in  assisting  them  thither.  Mirth 
here  is  stupidity,  or  hard-heartedness  ; 
yet  they  feign  it  sometimes  to  shun  me¬ 
lancholy,  and  keep  off  themselves  from 
themselves,  and  the  torment  of  thinking 
what  they  have  been.  Men  huddle  up 
their  life  here  as  a  thing  of  no  use,  and 
wear  it  out  like  an  old  suit,  the  faster 
the  better  ;  and  he  that  deceives  the 
time  best,  best  spends  it.  It  is  the  place 
where  new  comers  are  most  welcomed, 
and  next  them  ill  news,  as  that  which 
extends  their  fellowship  in  misery,  and 
leaves  few  to  exult;  and  they  breathe 
their  discontents  more  securely  here, 
and  have  their  tongues  at  more  liberty 
than  their  bodies.  Men  see  here  much 
sin  and  calamity,  and  when  the  last  does 
not  mortify,  the  other  hardens  ;  and 
tliose  that  are  wicked  here  are  despe¬ 
rately  wicked,  as  those  from  whom  the 
honour  of  sin  is  taken  off  and  the  pu¬ 
nishment  familiar :  and  commonly  a 
hard  thought  passes  on  all  that  come 
from  this  school,  which,  though  it  teach 
much  wisdom,  it  is  too  late,  and  with 
danger ;  and  it  is  better  to  be  a  fool 
than  to  come  here  to  learn  it. 


THE  ANGLER, 

No.  III. 

Chub  —  Dace — Eel — P  innock  — Gray- 
ling — Gudgeon — Loach — Minnow. 
The  Chub,  or  Chevin,  is,  like  the 
perch,  a  very  bold  biter;  and  will 
rise  eagerly  at  a  natural  or  artificial 
fly.  They  spawn  in  June,  or  at  tho 
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latter  end  of  May,  at  which  time  they 
are  easily  caught  by  a  fly,  a  beetle  with 
his  legs  and  wings  cut  off,  or  still  more 
successfully  by  a  large  snail.  When 
they  are  fished  for  at  mid-water,  or  at 
bottom,  a  float  should  be  made  use  of ; 
■when  at  top,  it  is  customary  to  dib  for 
them,  or  to  use  a  fly,  as  if  a  trout  where 
the  angler’s  object.  Strong  tackle  is 
also  requisite,  as  they  are  a  heavy  fish, 
and  usually  require  a  landing  net  to 
pull  them  out.  Their  average  length 
is  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches.  This 
fish  is  the  squalus  of  Varro,  and  very 
common  throughout  England,  and  the 
eastern  United  States. 

Dace,  Dart  or  Dare,  are  a  very  ac¬ 
tive  and  cautious  fish,  and  rise  to  a  fly, 
either  real  or  artificial.  It  is  necessary 
in  angling  for  them  to  remain  in  con¬ 
cealment  as  much  as  possible.  They 
spawn  in  February  and  March,  and  they 
are  but  inferior  in  point  of  flavour. 
They  frequent  gravelly,  clayey,  and 
sandy  bottoms,  leaves  of  the  water- 
lily,  and  deep  holes,  if  well  shaded.  In 
sultry  weather  they  are  frequently 
caught  in  the  shallows ;  and  during 
that  period,  are  best  taken  with  grass¬ 
hoppers  or  gentles.  In  fishing  at  bot¬ 
tom  for  roach  or  dace,  which  are  similar 
in  their  haunts  and  disposition,  bread 
soaked  in  water,  and  kneaded  to  a  good 
consistency,  and  then  made  up  together 
with  bran  into  round  balls,  and  thrown 
into  the  place  where  it  is  proposed  to 
angle,  will  be  found  very  serviceable, 
but  must  always  be  thrown  up  the 
stream.  There  is  a  mode  of  intoxicat¬ 
ing  dace,  and  by  this  means  rendering 
them  an  easy  prey  ;  but  this  is  no  part 
of  the  real  angler’s  sport.  The  Thames 
is  well  known  to  abound  in  dace  :  and 
the  graining  of  the  Mersey  is  thought 
to  be  a  variety  of  the  same  species. 

The  Eel  is  rarely  angled  for,  but  it 
is  usually  caught  by  the  process  of 
sniggling  or  bobbing  with  night  lines, 
&c.  Being  fond  of  quiet  in  the  day 
time,  all  who  expect  much  sport  in  eel¬ 
fishing  must  devote  their  evenings,  and 
even  whole  nights,  to  the  pursiuit.  The 
method  of  sniggling  for  eels  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:-— Take  a  common  needle,  attach¬ 
ed  in  the  middle  by  fine  waxed  twine  to 
a  packthread  line,  or  a  strong  small 
hook  fixed  to  this  kind  of  line ;  place  a 
large  lob  worm,  by  the  head  end,  on 
your  needle  or  hook,  and  draw  him  on 
to  his  middle  ;  affix  another  needle  to 
the  end  of  a  long  stick,  and  guide  your 
bait  with  it  into  any  of  the  known 
haunts  of  the  fish,  between  mill-boards, 
or  into  clefts  of  banks  or  holes,  hold¬ 
ing  the  line  in  your  hand,  now  give  the 


eel  time  to  gorge  the  bait,  and  then  by 
a  sharp  twitch  fix  the  needle  across  his 
throat,  or  the  hook  into  his  body ;  tire 
him  well,  and  your  triumph  is  certain. 
Although  this  is  not  strictly  a  method  of 
angling,  the  lovers  of  that  sport  will  find 
it  so  successful  a  mode  of  diversifying 
their  pursuits,  where  eels  are  common, 
that  the  present  appeared  the  most  con¬ 
venient  place  to  insert  it.  Bobbing  is 
a  rough  species  of  angling.  The  best 
method  is  to  provide  yourself  with  a 
considerable  number  of  good-sized 
worms,  and  string  them  from  head 
to  tail,  by  a  needle,  on  fine  strong 
twine,  viz.,  to  the  amount  of  a  pound, 
or  a  pound  and  a  half  in  weight.  Wind 
them  round  a  card  into  a  dozen  or  fif¬ 
teen  links,  and  secure  the  two  ends  of 
each  link  by  threads.  Now  tie  a  strong 
cord  to  the  bundle  of  string  worms, 
about  a  foot  from  which  put  on  a  bored 
plummet,  and  angle  with  a  line  from 
two  to  three  feet  long,  attached  to  a 
stout  tapering  pole.  Eels,  and  perhaps 
pike,  are  found  in  no  part  of  Great 
Britain  in  such  numbers  or  variety  as  in 
the  marshy  parts  of  the  counties  of 
Cambridge  and  Lincoln.  Of  two  rivers 
of  the  latter,  it  is  said  in  an  old  pro¬ 
verb, 

Ankham  eel  and  Witham  pike. 

In  all  England  is  none  like  ; 
and  a  considerable  district  of  the  for¬ 
mer  is  supposed  to  have  been  called 
after  the  fish  of  which  we  are  now 
treating,  the  Isle  of  Ely  ;  from  which, 
says  Fuller,  the  courts  of  the  Kings  of 
England  were  anciently  supplied  with 
eels.  The  silver  eel  is  the  finest,  and 
is  very  common  in  Scotland. 

The  manner  in  which  this  fish  is  pro¬ 
pagated,  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dis¬ 
pute.  They  have  neither  spawn,  melt, 
or  known  organs  of  generation.  Wal¬ 
ton  gravely  argues  for  their  being  bred 
of  corruption,  “  as  some  kind  of  bees 
and  wasps  are others  strongly  con¬ 
tend  for  their  being  viviporous.  It  is 
a  subject,  indeed,  upon  which  naturalists 
have  no  certain  information.  Eels  bite 
in  a  shower,  and  in  windy,  gloomy  wea¬ 
ther,  at  the  lob  and  garden  worm,  de¬ 
signed  for  other  fish,  particularly  trout. 
Unlike  other  fish,  they  are  never  out  of 
season.  They  are  a  very  greedy  fish, 
and  if  you  wish  to  angle  for  them  in  the 
ordinary  way,  they  will  take  a  lam¬ 
prey,  wasp,  grubs,  minnows,  &c.  ;  but 
particularly  the  first. 

The  Pimiock,  or  Hirling,  is  a  spe- 
cies'of  sea-trout  which  usually  attains 
the  length  of  from  nine  to  fourteen  in¬ 
ches,  and  is  principally  knowm  in  Scot¬ 
land  ;  the  whirling,  another  species,  is 
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from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  inches 
long.  They  will  both  rise  equally  at 
an  artificial  fly,  but  require  generally  a 
more  showy  one  than  Uie  common 
trout. 

The  Grayling  or  Umber,  spawns  in 
May,  and  is  in  the  best  condition  in 
November.  They  will  greedily  take 
all  the  baits  that  a  trout  does,  and  fre¬ 
quent  the  same  streams.  They  are  said 
to  have  the  fragrant  smell  of  the  plant 
thymallus.  Their  average  length  is 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  ;  and 
they  must  he  angled  for  with  very  fine 
tackle,  as  they  are  a  remarkably  timid 
fish.  When  hooked,  they  must  also  be 
cautiously  worked,  as  the  hold  in  their 
mouth  easily  gives  way:  but  they  will 
speedily  return  to  the  bait.  It  is  fine 
eating ;  unknown  to  Scotland  or  Ire¬ 
land. 

The  Gudgeon  is  a  fish  in  some  re¬ 
quest,  both  for  its  flavor  and  the  sport 
it  affords  to  the  inexperienced  angler. 
It  is  very  simple,  and  is  allured  with 
almost  any  kind  of  bait.  It  spawns  two 
or  three  times  during  the  year ;  is  ge¬ 
nerally  from  five  to  six  inches  long, 
and  fond  of  gentle  streams  with  a  gra¬ 
velly  bottom.  In  angling  for  gudgeon, 
the  bottom  should  be  previously  stirred 
up,  as  this  rouses  them  from  a  state  of 
inactivity,  and  collects  them  in  shoals 
together.  Some  anglers  use  two  or 
three  hooks  in  gudgeon  fishing.  A  float 
is  always  used,  but  the  fish  should  not 
be  struck  on  the  first  motion  of  it :  as 
they  are  accustomed  to  nibble  the  bait 
before  they  swallow  it.  It  frequently 
happens,  that  in  angling  for  gudgeons 
perch  are  caught. 

The  Loach,  or  Groundling,  sheds  its 
spawn  in  April,  and  remains  in  the  gra¬ 
vel  :  where  they  are  usually  caught 
with  a  small  red  worm.  They  ?j*e 
principally  found  in  the  North  of  Great 
Britain,  and  in  the  streams  of  the  moun¬ 
tainous  parts.  They  are  about  three 
inches  in  length;  and  their  flesh  is 
pleasant  and  wholesome.  This  fish  is 
recommended  by  Gesner  and  other 
learned  physicians  as  very  nourishing, 
and  extremely  grateful  to  the  palate 
and  stomach  of  sick  persons. 

The  Minnow,  or  Minim,  one  of  the 
smallest  river  fish,  seldom  exceeds  two 
inches  in  length.  They  spawn  gene¬ 
rally  about  once  in  two  or  three  years, 
and  swim  together  in  shoals,  in  shallow 
waters,  where  they  are  very  free  and 
bold  in  biting.  They  serve  also  as  ex¬ 
cellent  baits  for  pike,  trout,  chub, 
perch,  and  nrany  other  fish,  which  prey 
upon  them  and  devour  them  greedily. 

J.  W. 
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STANZAS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
JOHN  KExMBLE. 

- Non  ego  te  mcis 

Chartis  inornatum  silebo, 

Totve  tuos  patiar  labores 
Irapune,  ***,  carpere  lividas 
Obliviones. 

The  star  that  o’er  departed  years 
Shed  forth  its  bright  and  beauteous 
beam. 

Even  as  its  brilliance  disappears. 
Proclaims  that  life  is  all  a  dream. 
Kemble  !  before  our  visions  thou 
Did’st  pass,  the  paragon  of  men  ; 
Thine  eyes  flashed  lightnings,  and  thy 
brow 

Awed  darkness  to  her  den  ! 

Thy  genius  took  a  thousand  forms. 

To  grace— to  dazzle— to  dismay — 
Now  brooding  o’er  dim  gather’d  storms. 
Now  shedding  rosy,  radiant  day. 
Witness  the  Moor’s  all-jealous  ire; 

Witness  the  Prince’s  restless  eye  ; 
Witness  the  King’s  contrition  dire, 

The  Roman’s  dignity  ! 

Thou  stood’st,  an  emblem  to  our  eyes,. 
Of  all  that  saddens  or  sublimes — 

A  form  descended  from  the  skies. 

To  nobly  image  ancient  times— 

To  say,  “  Behold  in  me  revived. 

Torn  from  tradition’s  pictured  page, 
One,  who  in  guilt  or  glory  lived, 

In  some  far  vanished  age  !” 

Lo  !  even  thou  the  shade  art  fled— ' 

Upon  a  far  romantic  shore. 

Fate  bade  thee  mingle  with  the  dead. 

And  we  behold  thy  form  no  more  ! 

No  more!— yet  brightly  shall  thou 
shine, 

A  thought  that  never  can  depart. 
Mingled  with  youth’s  warm  dream's 
divine. 

In  many  a  grateful  heart. 

Amidst  admiring  thousands,  thou 
The  awful  passions  of  the  soul 
Badest  rise  and  work  ;  and  o’er  thy 
brow, 

The  sun  did  shine,  the  storm  did 
roll ; 

Love,  like  the  zephyr’s  vernal  sigh — 
Anger,  like  Etna  when  it  burns — 
Despair,  guilt,  and  jealousy. 

In  all  their  varied  turns. 

But  thou  hast  left  us — thou  art  gone 
To  rest  in  low  and  lonely  bed. 

Torn  off  from  life,  an  added  one 
To  the  great  legion  of  the  dead. 
Shakspeare  ]  his  wreath  is  twined 
with  yours ; 

With  you  he  blends  his  deathless  lot : 
Ne’er  while  the  Drama’s  reign  endures. 
Can  Kemble  be  forgot ! 
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PETER  PINDARICS ; 

OR,  JOE  MILLER  VERSIFIED. 

WHIST  ; 

A  TALE  OF  TRICKS. 

Cards,  those  delightful  temper-trying 
things, 

The  comic  muse  now  comically  sings, 
And  nothing  more  than  sings,  she  bids 
me  sag. 

Mortals  may  win  or  lose — the  muse 
dont  play— 

Except  with  kings  and  queens,  and 
then  she  craves 

To  be  exempt  from  partg  coloured 
knaves. 

My  theme  I  said  was  Whist. — Allow 
Me,  and  I’ll  tell  my  story  now  : 

Perhaps  you  dont  know  Mrs.  Cooper? 
—Well, 

No  matter  only  my  tale  is  what  befel 
That  good  old  lady  on  a  certain  day, 

Or  rather  evening  I  should  say. — 
Ladies,  excuse  me,  I  must  pause, 
Having  infringed  decorum’s  laws* 

For  old  read  elderly,  and  then 
Forgive  the  lapsus  lingus  of  my  pen ; 
For,  I  assure  you,  head  nor  heart, 

In  the/a«.r  pas,  have  had  a  part. 

Good  Mrs.  Cooper  had,  as  I  have 
hinted, 

Advanced  some  distance  in  the  vale 
of  years. 

Her  eyes  had  lost  their  fire,  and  stinted 
Were  they  of  the  pow’r  to  raise,  or 
hopes,  or  fears  ; 

In  truth,  she  was  a  little  purblind, 
which 

Happens  in  course  of  time  to  poor 
and  rich. 

Good  soul  I  she  dearly  loved  a  hand  at 
whist. 

And  when  proposed,  she  never  could  re¬ 
sist. 

Upon  the  evening  mentioned,  she. 

As  comes  in  turn,  must  dealer  be  ; 
From  hand  to  hand  the  cards  were  past, 
Shuffled,  and  came  to  her  at  last  ; 

She  shuffled  also— understand. 

None  at  her  house  play’d  slight  of 
hand  ; 

Yet  somehow  when  the  cards  she 
dealt. 

And  each  opponent  anxious  felt. 

And  while  the  trump  lay  on  the  board. 
That  each  a  sight  it  might  afford, 

A  trick  was  played,  by  some  strange 
means. 

Which  foiled  her  aces,  kings  and 
queens  ; 

For  while  the  cards  were  being  sorted. 
One  slyly  with  her  trump  card  sported, 


And  chang’d  it  for  another  suit, 

By  which  his  hand  was  heWex  suited. 

And,  unobserved  by  all  and  mute. 

He  the  old  lady’s  card  commuted. 

Now  this  was  rather  hard  upon  her. 

Whether  ’twas  playing  card  or  honour  ; 

If  I  had  said  it  was  too  bad, 

’Twere  right,  for  'twas  the  only  trump 
she  had. 

Which  made  it  thirteen  times  more 
hard. 

For  truly  ’twas  the  thirteenth  card. 

Shortly  the  lady’s  partner  played 
One  of  the  very  suit  which  she 

Had  turn’d  as  trump.  Trumps  !  he 
call’d  out  ; 

She  fumbled,  felt,  and  turn’d  her  cards 
about. 

And  seem’d  astonish’d  and  dismayed  ! 

Each  guest  with  expectation  sat, 

Wond’ring  what  Mrs.  Cooper  would  be 
at. 

When  sudden  on  the  table  plump 
She  pops  her  cards,  and  cries,  bless 
me  ! 

I  dealt,  and  have  not  got  a  trump  ! 

W.  I.  F. 


REVELS  AT  LINCOLN’S  INN. 

Dugdale,  in  his  Orig.  Jurid.  cap.  64, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  revels 
at  Lincoln’s  Inn  : — “  And  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  for  their  encourage¬ 
ment  in  this  excellent  study  [the  law] 
they  have  very  anciently  had  dancings 
for  their  recreations  and  delight,  com¬ 
monly  called  revels,  allowed  at  certain 
seasons  ;  and  that  by  special  order  of 
the  Society,  as  appeareth  in  9  Hen.  VI. 
viz.  that  there  should  be  four  revels  in 
that  year,  and  no  more  ;  one  at  the 
feast  of  All-Hallown  :  another  at  the 
feast  of  St.  Erkenwald  :  the  third  at  the 
feast  of  the  Purification  of  our  Lady ;  and 
the  fourth  at  Midsummer  day  ;  one  per¬ 
son  yearly  elected  of  the  Society  being 
made  choice  of  for  director  in  those  pas¬ 
times,  called  the  master  of  the  revels. 
Nor  were  these  exercises  of  dancing 
merely  permitted,  but  thought  very  ne¬ 
cessary  as  it  seems,  and  much  conducing 
to  the  making  of  gentlemen  more  fit  for 
their  books  at  other  times :  for  by  an 
order  made,  6th  February,  7  Jac.,  it 
appears  that  the  under-barristers  were 
by  decimation  put  out  of  commons  for 
example’s  sake,  because  the  whole  bar 
offended  by  not  dancing  on  Candleraas- 
day  precedfug,  according  to  the  ancient 
order  of  this  Society,  when  the  Judges 
were  present,  with  this,  that  if  the  like 
fault  were  committed  afterwards,  they  ^ 
should  be  fined  or  disbarred. 
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5^unna* 


Vienna,  of  which  the  above  engrav¬ 
ing  presents  a  neat  and  picturesque 
view,  is  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  Em¬ 
pire.  It  is  built  on  a  plain  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  in  the  province  of 
Lower  Austria,  and  under  the  name  of 
Vindobona,  was  long  the  head-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  Roman  legion.  The  shape  of 
this  metropolis  is  irregular ;  and  the 
city  forms  a  town  distinct  from  the 
suburbs,  which  formerly  consisted 
of  a  number  of  straggling  villages, 
that  are  now  connected  together,  and 
surrounded  by  a  wall  twelve  miles 
in  circumference,  or  four  times  the 
extent  of  the  city  wall. 

Vienna  has  eight  squares,  the  best 
of  which  is  called  Am  Hof  ;the  streets, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Graben,  are 
all  narrow  ;  most  of  them  are  paved, 
but  some  are  not  so,  and  are  conse¬ 
quently  very  dirty  :  they  are  all  well 
lighted  at  night.  The  churches,  which 
form  a  prominent  feature  in  most  cities, 
are  29  in  number,  besides  fourteen  mo¬ 
nasteries  and  three  convents.  The  ca¬ 
thedral,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Ste¬ 
phen,  is  an  ancient  Gothic  building, 
built  about  the  year  1270  ;  but  the-  in¬ 
terior  is  elegant,  and  the  tower  of 
enormous  height.  The  church  of  St. 
Peter  is  in  the  Italian  style  ;  it  contains 
the  most  interesting  public  monument 
in  Vienna,  that  erected  to  the  Arch¬ 
duchess  Maria  Christina  by  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  considered  as  one  of  the 
master-pieces  of  Canova. 

Vienna  is  rich  in  charitable  ingtilu* 
tions,  which  are  numerous  and  well 


endowed  :  the  great  hospital  often  re¬ 
ceives  10,000  patients  in  a  year.  The 
University  is  not  large,  but  the  Impe¬ 
rial  library  is  very  extensive.  It  occu¬ 
pies  a  large  hall,  260  feet  in  length 
and  150  feet  in  breadth,  and  is  said  to 
consist  of  12,000  manuscripts  and 
300,000  printed  volumes.  The  library 
of  the  University  contains  90,000  vo¬ 
lumes.  There  are  several  other  lite¬ 
rary  and  scientific  institutions  of  emi¬ 
nence. 

Vienna  is  630  miles  E.  of  Paris,  and 
890  S.  E.  of  London.  Its  population 
varies,  according  to  the  influx  of  stran¬ 
gers,  from  230,000  to  270,000  persons, 
which  is  its  highest  estimate. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

^ubU'c  Sournalsi. 


SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION. 

The  following  appalling  instance  of 
spontaneous  combustion  occurred  in  the 
vicinity  of  Florence,  in  1776. 

“  Don  Gio  Maria  Bertholi  having 
spent  the  day  in  travelling  about  the 
country,  arrived  in  the  evening  at  the 
house  of  his  brother-in-law  ;  he  imme¬ 
diately  requested  to  be  shewn  to  his 
destined  apartment,  where  he  had  a 
handkerchief  placed  between  his  shirt 
and  shoulders,  and  being  left  alone,  be¬ 
took  himself  to  his  devotions.  A  few 
minutes  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  an 
extraordinary  noise  was  heard  from  the 
apartment,  and  the  cries  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  priest  were  particularly  distin- 
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guished ;  ihe  people  of  the  bouse  hastily 
entering  the  room,  found  him  extended 
on  the  floor,  and  surrounded  by  a  light 
flame  which  receded  (a  measure)  as 
they  approached,  and  finally  vanish¬ 
ed.  On  the  following  morning,  the  pa¬ 
tient  was  examined  by  M.  Battaglia, 
who  found  the  integuments  of  the  right 
arm  almost  entirely  detached  and  pen¬ 
dant  from  the  flesh ;  from  the  shoulders 
to  the  thighs  the  integuments  were 
equally  injured  ;  and  on  the  right  hand, 
the  part  most  injured,  mortification  had 
already  commenced,  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  immediate  scarification,  rapidly 
extended  itself.  The  patient  complain¬ 
ed  of  burning  thirst,  was  horribly  con¬ 
vulsed,  and  was  exhausted  by  continual 
vomiting,  accompanied  by  fever  and 
delirium.  On  the  fourth  day,  after 
two  hours  of  comatose  insensibility,  he 
expired  ;  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
suffering,  it  was  impossible  to  trace 
any  systematic  affection.  A  short  time 
previous  to  his  disease,  M.  Bataglia  ob¬ 
served  with  astonishment,  that  putrefac¬ 
tion  had  made  so  much  progress,  that 
the  body  already  exhaled  an  insuffer¬ 
able  odour,  xvorms  crawled  from  it  on 
the  bed,  and  the  nails  had  become  de¬ 
tached  from  the  left  hand. 

“  The  account  given  by  the  unhappy 
patient  was,  that  he  felt  a  stroke  like 
the  blow  of  a  cudgel  on  the  right  hand, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  saw  a  lambent 
flame  attach  itself  to  his  shirt,  which 
was  immediately  reduced  to  ashes,  his 
wristbands  at  the  same  time  being  ut¬ 
terly  untouched.  The  handkerchief, 
which,  as  before  mentioned,  was  placed 
between  his  shoulders  and  his  shirt, 
was  entire,  and  free  from  any  trace  of 
burning  ;  his  breeches  were  equally  un¬ 
injured  ;  but  though  not  a  hair  of  his 
head  was  burnt,  his  coif  was  totally 
consumed.  The  weather  on  the  night 
of  the  accident  was  calm,  the  air  very 
pure ;  no  empyreumatic  or  bituminous 
odour  was  perceived  in  the  room,  which 
was  also  free  from  smoke ;  there  was 
no  vestige  of  fire,  except  that  the  lamp, 
which  had  been  full  of  oil,  was  found 
dry,  and  the  wick  reduced  to  cinder. 

“  M.  Fodorfe  observes,  that  the  in¬ 
flamed  hydrogen,  occasionally  observed 
in  church-yards,  vanishes  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  observer,  like  the  flame 
which  consumed  P.  Bertholi ;  and  as  he, 
in  common  with  others,  has  remarked 
that  this  gas  is  developed  in  certain 
cases  of  disease,  even  in  the  living 
body,  he  seems  inclined  to  join  M. 
Mere  in  attributing  this  species  of  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion  to  the  united  action 


of  hydrogen  and  electricity  in  the  first 
instance,  favoured  by  the  accumulation 
of  animal  oil  and  the  impregnation  of 
spirituous  liquors.’”  — * —  Blackwood's 
Edinburgh  Magazine. 

anecdote  of  MR.  KEAN,  THE 
ACTOR. 

When  Kean,  the  actor,  was  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  two  or  three  years  ago,  he  was 
requested  by  the  manager  and  two  or 
three  more,  after  one  morning’s  re¬ 
hearsal,  to  accompany  them  to  take  a 
bottle  of  Madeira  and  a  biscuit.  Kean 
objected  at  first,  but  at  length  con¬ 
sented,  and  away  they  went  to  one  of 
the  first-rate  inns  in  Portsmouth.  The 
landlord,  when  apprised  that  Mr.  Kean 
was  of  the  party,  ushered  them  into  an 
elegant  room  ;  thanked  the  actor  for  the 
honour  that  he  did  him,  and  for  ten  mi¬ 
nutes  overwhelmed  him  with  obsequi¬ 
ous  civilities.  Kean  bore  it  well  for 
some  time,  but  at  length,  knitting  his 
brow  and  fixing  his  eye  upon  the  land¬ 
lord  with  that  tremendous  expression, 
which  we  liave  all  witnessed,  said,  “  Mr. 

H - ,  I  came  into  your  house  at  the 

request  of  these  gentlemen  to  partake 
of  some  refreshment,  and  not  to  be  pes¬ 
tered  with  your  civilities,  which  to  me 
are  so  many  insults  ;  look  at  me.  Sir, 
well,  you  do  not  Vecollect  me,  I  see,  but 
you  know  that  I  am  Mr.  Kean,  Edmund 
Kean,  Sir  ;  the  same  Edmund  Kean 
that  I  was  fifteen  years  ago,  when  you 
kept  a  very  small  inn  in  Portsmouth. 
At  that  time,  Sir,  I  was  a  member  of  a 
strolling  company  of  players,  and  came 
with  the  troop  to  your  fair,  where  I 
acted.  I  remember  well  that  I  went 
one  day  into  the  bar  of  your  house, 
and  called  for  half  a  pint  of  porter, 
which,  after  I  had  waited  your  plea¬ 
sure  patiently,  was  given  to  me  by  you, 
with  one  hand,  as  the  other  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  receive  the  money ;  never. 
Sir,  shall  I  forget  your  insolent  de¬ 
meanor,  and  the  acuteness  of  my  feel¬ 
ings.  Now,  Mr.  H - ,  things  are  al¬ 

tered,  you  are  in  a  fine  hotel,  and  I 
am — but  never  mind  ;  you  are  still 

plain  H - ,  and  I  am  Edmund  Kean, 

the  same  Edmund  Kean  that  I  was 
fifteen  years  ago,  when  you  insulted 
me ;  look  at  me  again.  Sir,  what  alte¬ 
ration  beyond  that  of  dress  do  you  dis¬ 
cover  in  me  ?  am  I  a  better  man  than 
I  was  then  ?  What  is  there  in  me  now 
that  you  should  overwhelm  me  with 

your  compliments?  Go  to,  Mr.  H - , 

I  am  ashamed  of  you,  keep  your  wine 
in  your  cellar,  I  will  have  none  of  it.” 
Having  said  this,  the  indignant  actor 
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turned  his  back  upon  the  mortified 
landlord  and  left  the  house  with  his 
companions. — European  Magazine. 


SURNAMES. 

A  LONDON  LYRIC. 

Men  once  were  surnamed  from  their 
shape  or  estate, 

(You  all  may  from  History  worm  it) 
There  was  Lewis  the  Bulky,  and  Hen¬ 
ry  the  Great, 

John  Lackland,  and  Peter  the  Her¬ 
mit. 

But  now,  when  the  door-plates  of  Mis¬ 
ters  and  Dames 

Are  read,  each  so  constantly  varies 
From  the  owner’s  trade,  figure,  and 
calling.  Surnames 

Seem  given  by  the  rule  of  contraries. 

Mr.  Box,  though  provoked,  never 
doubles  his  fist, 

Mr.  Burns  in  his  grate  has  no  fuel, 
Mr.  Playfair  won’t  catch  me  at  hazard 
or  whist, 

Mr.  Coward  was  wing’d  in  a  duel. 
Mr.  Wise  is  a  dunce,  Mr.  King  is  a 
Whig, 

Mr.  Coffin’s  uncommonly  sprightly. 
And  huge  Mr.  Little  broke  down  in  a 
gig 

While  driving  fat  Mrs.  Golightly. 

Mrs.  Drinkwater’s  apt  to  indulge  in  a 
dram, 

Mrs.  Angel’s  an  absolute  fury. 

And  meek  Mr.  Lyon  let  fierce  Mr. 
Lamb 

Tweak  his  nose  in  the  lobby  of  Drury. 
At  Bath,  where  the  feeble  go  more 
than  the  stout, 

(A  conduct  well  worthy  of  Nero) 
Over  j)oor  Mr.  Lightfoot,  confined 
with  the  gout, 

Mr.  Heaviside  danced  a  Bolero. 

Miss  Joy,  wretched  maid,  when  she 
chose  Mr.  Love, 

Found  nothing  but  sorrow  await  her ; 
She  now  holds  in  wedlock,  as  true  as  a 
dove, 

That  fondest  of  males,  Mr.  Hayter. 
Mr.  Oldcastle  dwells  in  a  modern-built 
hut. 

Miss  Sage  is  of  madcaps  the  archest ; 
Of  all  the  queer  bachelors  Cupid  e'er 
cut. 

Old  Mr.  Younghusband’s  the  starch- 
est. 

Mr.  Child,  in  a  passion,  knock’d  down 
Mr.  Rock, 

Mr.  Stone  like  an  aSpen-leaf  shivers, 
Miss  Poole  used  to  dance,  but  she 
stands  like  a  stock. 

Ever  since  she  became  Mrs.  Rivers. 


Mr.  Swift  hobbles  onward,  no  mortal 
knows  how. 

He  moves  as  though  cords  had  entwined 
him, 

Mr.  Metcalfe  ran  off,  upon  meeting  a 
cow. 

With  pale  Mr.  Turnbull  behind  him. 

Mr.  Barker’s  as  mute  as  a  fish  in  the 
sea, 

Mr.  Miles  never  moves  on  a  journey, 

Mr.  Gotobed  sits  up  till  half-after- 
three, 

Mr.  Makepeace  was  bred  an  attorney. 

Mr.  Gardener  can’t  tell  a  flower  from  a 
root, 

Mr.  Wilde  wdth  timidity  draws  back. 

Mr.  Ryder  performs  all  his  journeys  on 
foot, 

Mr.  Foote  all  his  journeys  on  horse¬ 
back. 

Mr.  Penny,  whose  father  was  rolling 
in  wealth, 

Kick’d  down  all  the  fortune  his  dad 
w'on, 

Large  Mr.  Le  Fever’s  the  picture  of 
health, 

Mr.  Goodenough  is  but  a  bad  one. 

Mr.  Cruickshank  stept  into  three  thou¬ 
sand  a  year. 

By  shewing  his  leg  to  an  heiress : — 

Now  I  hope  you’ll  acknowledge  I’ve 
made  it  quite  clear 

Surnames  ever  go  by  Contraries. 

'New  Monthly  Magazine. 


PEDIGREE  OF  AN  ARABIAN 
HORSE. 

The  following  pedigree  of  an  Arabian 
horse,  which  w'as  purchased  in  Egypt 
during  the  war  against  the  French,  by 
Colonel  Ainslie,  was  hung  round  the 
neck  of  the  animal  : 

In  the  name  of  God  the  merciful  and 
compassionate,  and  of  Seed  Mohamed, 
agent  of  th-;  High  God,  and  of  the  com¬ 
panions  of  Mohammed,  and  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  Praised  be  the  Lord  the  omnipo¬ 
tent  Creator. 

This  is  a  high  bred  horse,  and  its 
colt’s  tooth  is  here  in  a  bag  about  his 
neck,  with  his  pedigree,  and  of  un¬ 
doubted  authority,  such  as  no  infidel 
can  refuse  to  believe.  He  is  the  son  of 
Rabbamy,  out  of  the  dam  Labadah,  and 
equal  in  power  to  his  sire  ;  of  the  tribe 
of  Zashalah  ;  he  is  finely  moulded,  and 
made  for  running  like  an  ostrich.  In 
the  honours  of  relationship,  he  reckons 
Zaluah  sire  of  Mahat,  sire  of  Kallac, 
and  the  unique  Alket  sire  of  Manasseh, 
sire  of  Alshch,  father  of  the  race 
down  to  the  famous  horse,  the  sire  of 
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Labalala ;  and  to  him  be  ever  abun¬ 
dance  of  green  meat,  and  corn,  and 
water  of  life,  as  a  reward  from  the 
tribe  of  Zaahalah ;  and  may  a  thou¬ 
sand  branches  shade  his  carcase  from 
the  hyaena  of  the  tomb,  from  the 
howling  wolf  of  the  desert,  and  let  the 
tribe  of  Zazhalah  present  him  with  a 
festival  within  an  inclosure  of  walls ; 
and  let  thousands  assemble  at  the  rising 
of  the  sun  in  troops  hastily,  where  the 
tribe  holds  up  under  a  canopy  of  celes¬ 
tial  signs  within  the  walls,  the  saddle 
with  the  name  and  family  of  the  pos¬ 
sessor.  Then  let  them  strike  the 
bands  with  a  loud  noise  incessantly, 
and  pray  to  God  for  immunity  for  the 
tribe  of  Zoab,  the  inspired  tribe. 


CHRISTENING  CUSTOMS. 

The  learned  Ur.  Moresin  informs  us 
of  a  remarkable  custom,  which  he  him¬ 
self  was  an  eye  witness  of  in  Scotland  ; 
they  take,  says  he,  on  their  return  from 
church,  the  newly- baptised  infant,  and 
vibrate  it  three  or  four  times  gently 
over  a  flame,  saying,  and  repeating  it 
thrice,  Let  the  flame  consume  thee 
now  or  never.” — Grose  tells  us  there  is 
a  superstition  that  a  child  who  does  not 
cry  when  sprinkled  in  baptism,  will  not 
live.  He  has  added  another  idea  equal¬ 
ly  well  founded,  that  children  prema¬ 
turely  wise  are  not  long  lived,  that  is, 
rarely  reach  maturity  ;  a  notion  which 
we  find  quoted  by  Shakspeare^  and 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Richard  the 
Third.  It  appears  to  have  been  anci¬ 
ently  the  custom  of  clhristening  enter¬ 
tainments,  for  the  guests  not  only  to 
eat  as  much  as  they  pleased,  but  also, 
for  the  ladies  at  least,  to  carry  away  as 
much  ^s  they  liked  in  their  pockets.— 
Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  tells  us,  that  children  in 
that  county,  when  first  sent  abroad  in 
the  arms  of  the  nurse,  to  visit  a  neigh¬ 
bour,  are  presented  with  an  egg,  salt, 
and  fine  bread. — It  was  anciently  the 
custom  for  the  sponsors  at  christen¬ 
ings  to  offer  gilt  spoons  as  presents  to 
the  child ;  these  spoons  were  called 
Apostle-spoons,  because  the  figures  of 
the  twelve  apostles  were  chased  or 
carved  on  the  tops  of  the  handles. 
Opulent  sponsors  gave  the  whole 
twelve.  Those  in  middling  circum¬ 
stances  gave  four ;  and  the  poorer  sort 
contented  themselves  with  the  gift  of 
one,  exhibiting  the  figure  of  any  saint, 
in  honour  of  whom  the  child  received 
its  name.— Brand’s  Popular  Antiqui¬ 
ties. 


FILIAL  AFFECTION. 

Alphonso,  King  of  Portugal,  made  a 
journey  to  France,  in  order  to  solicit 
succour  for  the  support  of  his  niece  Jo¬ 
hanna’s  claim  to  Castile.  From  the 
cold  treatment  he  met  with  at  the  Court 
of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  he  could  enter¬ 
tain  no  hopes  of  success  ;  and  was  even 
apprehensive  of  being  delivered  up  to 
Ferdinand,  the  reigning  king  of  Castile. 
To  divert  the  prosecution  of  any  bad 
design  against  him,  he  gave  out,  that 
he  intended  to  renounce  the  world,  and 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the 
exercises  of  penitential  devotion :  he 
also  wrote  an  eternal  adieu  to  Don 
Juan,  his  son — ordering  him  to  cause 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  without 
the  loss  of  a  moment.  After  having 
despatched  his  letter  of  resignation,  he 
privately  withdrew,  and  it  was  reported 
that  he  jfiad  crossed  the  seas  on  a  pil 
grimage  to  Jerusalem;  but,  in  conse 
quence  of  a  strict  search  after  him,  he 
was  discovered  in  a  village  near  Hau- 
fleur.  As  the  interest  of  Louis  now 
required  him  to  protect  Alphonso, 
to  play  him  off  against  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  (then  negociating  with  Maxi¬ 
milian,  who  having  married  the  heiress 
of  Burgundy,  was  become  master  of 
the  Netherlands,)  he  advised  him  to 
return  to  his  own  dominions,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  Prince  of  Normandy  to 
furnish  requisites  for  the  voyage.  Don 
Juan  in  the  mean  time,  pursuant  to  his 
father’s  orders,  had  convened  the  States 
of  Portugal  to  settle  his  coronation,  and 
that  ceremony  was  scarcely  over,  when 
he  received  advice  that  the  King  his 
father  was  landed. 

Every  consideration immediatelygave 
way  to  filial  duty  ;  the  prince  abdicated 
the  throne,  laid  aside  the  insignia  of 
royalty,  and  rushed  into  his  father’s 
arms.  Alphonso  insisted  on  his  resum¬ 
ing  the  crown,  but  he,  for  the  first  time, 
ventured  to  disobey  him,  and  could  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  accept  of  any  other 
title  than  that  of  the  most  faithful  of 
his  subjects. 


When  the  Duchess  of  Rutland,  the 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Rachel 
Russel,  died,  the  amiable  mother  wish¬ 
ed  to  conceal  it  from  another  of  her 
daughters,  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
who  at  that  time  was  lying  in.  To  pre¬ 
vent  her  from  hearing  it  suddenly,  she 
avoided  the  too  particular  inquiries  of 
the  Duchess,  by  saying  that  she  had  that 
day  “  seen  her  sister  out  of  bed,”  when 
in  fact  she  had  seen  her  in  hercoflBn. 
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SINGULAR  INSCRIPTION. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  church  of  San  Salvador,  in  the  city  of  Oviedo,  in  Spain, 
is  a  tomb,  erected  by  a  Prince  named  Silo,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  which  may 
be  read  270  ways,  by  beginning  with  the  capital  S  in  the  centre. 
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tomb  are  inscribed  these  letters 

• 

• 

H.  S.  E.  S.  S.  T.  T.  L. 


A  LAWYER’S  BILL. 

Attending  on  your  worship,  to  \ . 

Receive  your  charge,  to  plead  or  no,  j  . 

Your  honour  then  was  out  of  town,  \ 

The  next  day  met  you  at  the  Crown  ;  j 

Perusing  title  writings  then  ; . 

The  Thursday  after  metagain  ; . 

The  Bill  was  filed,  and  I  began,  Sir,  \ 

To  take  instructions  for  your  answer  ;  f 

Attendance,  trouble,  and  my  Clerk  . . . . . . . . 

Was  forced  to  travel  in  the  dark  ;  . 

Revising,  altering,  and  so  forth,  > 

.You  needs  must  own  my  labour  worth  § 

Was  greatly  pleased  on  second  view  ; . 

Again  attended  upon  you  ;  . 

Fair  copy,  closely  wrote,  ten  sheets  ;  I . . 

This  and  ’th’original  completes,  § . * 

Attending  to  peruse  the  same  ; . 

Two  hours  waiting  ’ere  you  came  ; . . 

Subpoenas,  summons,  and  the  rest;  . 

Attended  once  completely  drest ;  •  . 

Counsel,  pleading,  and  the  like,  . 

For  tipping  fairly,  pike  and  pike; . . . 

Fair  copy  of  this  placid  bill ; . . .  •  • 

Porters,  letters,  servant  Will ; . 

Expenses  of  our  meeting,  you  >  . . . . . 

Discharg’d  beforehand,  nothing  due ;  ^  . .  ’ 
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0  6  S 

0  3  4 
0  6  8 

0  14  G 

0  9  2 
0  14  6 

0  6  8 

0  3  4 
0  6  8 

4  4  0 

0  6  8 
0  3  4 
2  2  0 
0  14  0 
1  1  0 
3  4  0 
0  3  4 
0  16  6 


£\7  7  6 


The  full  contents  are  now  strictly  paid. 

By  Client  S.  T.  U.  aforesaid. 


WESTON’S  WILL.  Weston,  comedian,  hating  all  form  and 

Weston,  the  Comedian,  a  few  weeks  ceremony,  shall  use  none  in  ray  Will, 
before  his  death,  said  to  a  friend,  “if  but  proceed  immediately  to  the  explain- 
you  will  write  lor  me  I  will  make  ray  ing  of  ray  intentions. — Imprimis.  As 
will.’’  The  friend  complied,  and  Wes-  from  Mr.  Foote  I  derived  all  my  con- 
ton  dictated,  not  puns,  but  strong  sequence  in  life,  and  as  it  is  the  best 
sense  and  keen  satire.  I,  Thomas  thing  I  am  in  possession  of,  I  would. 
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in  gratitude  at  my  decease,  leave  it 
to  the  said  Mr.  Foote  ;  but  I  know  he 
neither  stands  in  need  of  it  as  an  au¬ 
thor,  actor,  nor  as  a  man  ;  the  public 
have  fully  proved  it  in  the  two  first,  and 
his  good  nature  and  humanity  have  se¬ 
cured  it  to  him  in  the  last. 

Item.  I  owe  some  obligations  to  Mr. 
Garrick ;  I  therefore  bequeath  him  all 
the  money  I  die  possessed  of,  as  there 
is  nothing  on  earth  he  is  so  very  fond 
of. 

Item.  Though  I  owe  no  obligation 
to  Mr.  Harris,  yet  his  having  shown  a 
sincere  regard  for  thje  performers  of  his 
theatre  (by  assisting  them  in  their  ne¬ 
cessities,  and  yet  taking  no  advantage 
thereof,  by  driving  a  Jew  bargain  at 
their  signing  fresh  articles)  demands 
from  me,  as  an  actor,  some  acknow¬ 
ledgment  ;  I  therefore  leave  him  the 
entire  possession  of  that  satisfaction 
which  must  naturally  result  on  reflect¬ 
ing  that,  during  his  management,  he 
has  never  done  any  thing  base  or  mean 
to  sully  his  character  as  an  honest  man, 
or  a  gentleman. 

Item.  I  have  played  under  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  received  from  him  every  po¬ 
liteness  ;  I  therefore  leave  him  all  my 
stock  of  prudence,  it  being  the  only 
good  quality  I  think  he  stands  in  need 
of. 

Item.  I  give  to  Mr.  Reddish  a  grain 
of  honesty ;  ^tis  indeed  a  small  legacy, 
but,  being  a  rarity  to  him,  1  think  he 
will  not  refuse  to  accept  it. 

Item.  I  leave  Mr.  Yates  all  my  spi¬ 
rit.  ^ 

Item,  I  leave  Mrs.  Yates  my  humi¬ 
lity. 

Item.  Upon  reflection,  I  think  it 
wrong  to  give  separate  legacies  to  a 
man  and  his  wife  ;  therefore  I  revoke 
the  above  bequests,  and  leave,  to  .be 
enjoyed  by  them  jointly,  peace^  har~ 
many,  and  good  nature. 

Item.  Notwithstanding  my  illness,  1 
think  I  shall  outlive  Ned  Shuter  ;  if  I 
should  not,  I  had  thoughts  of  leaving 
him  my  example  how  to  live  j  but  that 
I  am  afraid  would  be  of  little  use  to 
him  ;  I  therefore  leave  him  my  example 
\  how  to  die. 

Item.  I  leave  Mr.  B  rereton  a  small 
portion  of  modesty.  Too  much  of  one 
thing  is  good  for  nothing. 

Item.  As  Mr.  J acobs  has  been  a  long 
while  eagerly  waiting  for  dead  men's 
shoes,  I  leave  him  two  or  three  pairs 
(the  worst  I  have,)  they  being  good 
enough  in  all  conscience  for  him. 

Item.  Though  the  want  of  vanity  be 
a  proof  of  understanding,  yet  I  would 


recommend  to  my  old  friend  Baddeley, 
to  make  use  of  a  little  of  the  first, 
though  it  cost  him  more  than  he  would 
willingly  pay  for  it.  It  will  increase 
not  only  his  consequence  with  the  pub¬ 
lic,  but  his  salary  with  the  managers  ; 
but,  however,  should  his  stomach  turn 
against  it  as  nauseous,  he  may  use  for 
a  succedaneum  a  small  quantity  of 
opinion,  and  it  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  as  well. 

Item.  Mr.  Quick  has  long  laboured 
to  obtain  the  applause  of  the  public ; 
the  method  he  has  taken  is  a  vague  one  : 
the  surest  method  to  obtain  his  end  is  to 
copy  Nature  ;  experientia  docet. 

Item.  As  I  would  not  forget  my 
friends,  particularly  old  ones,  I  leave 
Charles  Bannister  my  portrait,  to  be 
taken  when  I  am  dead,  and  to  be  worn 
about  his  neck  as  a  memento  to  him, 
that  regularity  is  among  the  most  cer¬ 
tain  methods  to  procure  health  and  long 
life. 

Item.  Dibble  Davis  claims  something 
at  ray  hands,  from  the  length  of  our 
acquaintance ;  I  therefore  leave  him 
my  constitution,  but  I  am  afraid,  when 
I  die,  it  will  be  scarcely  better  than  his 
own. 

Item.  I  leave  to  the  ladies,  in  general, 
on  the  stage  (if  not  the  reality,  yet)  the 
appearance  of  .modesty  :  ’twill  serve 
them  on  more  occasions  than  they  are 
aware  of. 

Item.  To  the  gentlemen  of  the  stage, 
some  show  of  prudence. 

Item.  To  the  authors  of  the  present 
times,  a  smattering  of  humour. 

Item.  To  the  public,  a  grateful  hearl» 


ARISE  AND  COME  WF  ME. 

A  SCOTTISH  SONG. 

Arise  and  come  wi’  me,  my  love. 

My  sail  is  spread,  and  see, 

My  merry  men  and  gallant  bark 
To  breast  the  billows  free. 

Green  Neva’s  isle  is  fair,  my  love, 

And  Saba  sweet  to  see, 

The  deep  flood  scenting  far,  my  love, 
So  busk  and  come  wi’  me.” 

“  I  wad  nae  gie  yon  heathy  hill 
Where  wild  bees  sing  so  soon — 

I  wad  nae  gie  that  bloomy  bush 
Where  birdies  lilt  in  June, — 

Yon  good  green  wood,  that  grassy  glen, 
This  small  brook  streaming  free, 

For  all  the  isles  of  spice  and  slaves 
Upon  the  sunny  sea.” 

“  Thy  kirtle  shall  be  satin,  love, 

All  jewelled  to  the  knee, 

The  rudest  wind  that  fills  ray  sail 
Shall  waft  red  gold  to  thee. 
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And  thou  shall  sit  on  scats  of  silk, 

Thy  handmaids  on  the  floor. 

The  richest  spice,  the  rarest  fruits. 
Shall  scent  thy  chamber  door.” 

“  On  lonely  Siddick’s  sunward  banks 
The  hazel  nuts  hang  brown, 

And  many  proud  eyes  gaze  at  m» 

All  in  my  homely  gown. 

My  fingers  long  and  lily-white 
Are  maids  more  meet  for  me. 

Than  all  the  damsels  of  the  isles, 

Who  sing  amid  the  sea.” 

He  stept  one  step  from  her,  and  said, 

“  How  tender,  true,  and  long, 

I’ve  loved  thee,  lived  for  thee,  and 
fought. 

Might  grace  some  landward  song ; 
My  song  maun  be  the  sounding  wave. 
My  good  bark  breasting  through — ” 
He  waved  his  hand — he  could  nae  say 
My  Jean  a  long  adieu  ! 

She  was  a  sweet  and  lovesome  lass, 
Wr  a  dark  an’  downcast  ee ; 

Now  she’s  a  wedded  dame  and  douce. 
With  bairnies  at  her  knee  ; 

Yet  oft  she  thinks  on  the  sailor  lad 
When  the  sea  leaps  on  the  shore. — 
His  heart  was  broke — and  a  storm  came 
on — 

He  ne’er  shall  waken  more.  . 


**  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of 
other  men’s  stuff.” — Wotton. 

Lord  Anson. — On  a  stone  pedestal 
against  the  inn  at  Goodwood,  in  Sus¬ 
sex,  is  the  Lion,  carved  in  wood, 
which  adorned  the  head  of  Commodore 
Anson’s  ship,  the  Centurion,  during 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  It 
has  the  following  inscription : 

Stay  Traveller  awhile  and  view 

One  who  has  travelled  more  than  you, 
Quite  round  the  globe  ;  in  each  degree, 
Anson  and  I  have  plowed  the  sea  ; 
Torrid  and  frigid  zones  have  passed. 
And  safe  ashore  arrived  at  last ; 

In  ease  and  dignity  appear : 

He  in  the  House  of  Lords — I  here. 


Wit  for  the  Bakers. — There  are 
now  living  and  in  repute  the  following 
bakers: — Benjamin  Ball,  brown  bread 
and  biscuit  baker,  byBattersea  bridge  ; 
and  Sampson  Knott,  baker,  Blackfriars 
Road.  The  former  ought  to  have  a 
very  industrious  concern,  having  so 
many  B.’s  attached  to  his  profession. 
With  respect  to  the  latter,  you  may  say 
with  truth  there  is  not  a  baker  in  the 
Blackfrians’  Road. 


Sedan  Chairs. — They  were  first  in¬ 
troduced  in  London  in  lt)34<,  when  Sir 
Sanders  Duncorab  obtained  the  sole 
privilege  to  let,  use,  and  hire  a  number 
of  them  for  l4i  years.  The  first  one 
was  seen  in  England  (says  Hume)  in 
the  reign  of  James  the  First,  and  was 
used  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  to 
the  great  indignation  of  the  people, 
who  exclaimed,  that  he  employed  his 
fellow-creatures  to  do  the  service  of 
brutes.  In  1694  they  were  taxed. 
Gay  says. 

Let  not  the  chairmen  with  assuming 
stride. 

Press  near  the  wall  and  rudely  thrust 
thy  side  ; 

The  laws  have  set  him  bounds  :  his 
servile  feet 

Should  ne’er  encroach  where  posts  de¬ 
fend  the  street. 

An  Irishman  once  got  into  one  of 
these  vehicles  to  go  to  a  wedding,  and 
finding  the  bottom  out,  was  hurried 
through  the  mud  and  dirt ;  w'hen  set 
down  and  asked  how  he  liked  it,  he 
said,  “  Why  faith  I  might  as  well  have 
walked  but  for  name  of  the  thing.” 


LINES  ON  A  horse. 

Taken  from  a  Window  at  an  Inn  at 
Peterborough^  Northamptonshire. 
Up  hill  hurry  me  not, 

Down  hill  trot  me  not; 

On  level  ground  spare  me  not. 

If  in  the  stable  I’m  not  forgot. 


Dr.  Goldsmith. — The  following  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  death  of  this  eminent 
writer  appeared  in  one  of  the  journals 
of  the  time  : 

1774,  April  4.— Died  Dr.  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  Deserted  is  the  Village  ; 
the  Traveller  hath  laid  him  down  to 
rest;  the  Good-Natured  Man  is  no 
more ;  he  Stoops  but  to  Conquer  ;  the 
Vicar  hath  performed  his  sad  office ;  it 
is  a  mournful  lesson,  from  which  the 
Hermit  may  essay  to  meet  the  dread 
tyrant  with  more  than  Grecian  or  Ro¬ 
man  fortitude. 


epitaph  on  a  spendthrift. 
Stop,  passenger,  for  here  is  laid 
One  who  the  debt  of  nature  paid. 

This  is  not  strange,  the  reader  cries. 
We  all  know  here  a  dead  man  lies  : 
You’re  right;  but  stop,  I’ll  tell  you 
more. 

He  never  paid  a  debt  before : 

And  now  he’s  gone,  I’ll  further  say. 
He  never  will  another  pay. 
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PUNNING  MOTTOS. 

Ne  Vile  Fano. — Disgrace  not  the 
altar.”  Motto  of  the  FaneSy  Earls  of 
Westmoreland. 

Templa  quara  delecta !—“  Temples 
how  beloved  !”  Motto  of  the  late  Earl 
Temple. 

Ne  Vile  Veils. — “  Form  no  mean 
wish.”  The  Nevilles,  Lords  of  Aber¬ 
gavenny. 

Ver  non  semper  virit. — “  The  spring 
is  not  always  Green.”  Lord  Vernon. 

Vero  nihil  verius. — “  Nothing,  is  truer 
than  truth.”  Lord  Vere. 

Cavendo  tutus. — “  Secure  by  Cau¬ 
tion.”  The  Cavendishes,  Dukes  of 
Devonshire. 

Bonne  et  Bellassez. — “  Good  and 
handsome  enough.”  Bcllasyse,  Earl 
of  Fauconberg. 

Me  frangas  non  flectas. — “  You  may 
break,  but  cannot  bend  me.”  House  of 
Stafford. 


Novel  Application  of  Clock 
Work. — Thi«  novelty  (says  a  corres¬ 
pondent)  consists  of  an  apparatus  just 
constructed  by  Mr.  T.  W.  George  (St. 
George’s,  East),  which  by  the  sole 
agency  of  a  clock,  lights  a  candle  at 
any  desired  time  of  night.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  in  the  following  manner : — a 
pistol  lock  is  let  in  a  piece  of  wood, 
which  is  primed  with  a  few  grains  of 
pulverized  gunpowder  ;  a  match  is  next 
suspended  over  the  priming,  in  a  slope 
with  the  candle’s  snuff,  it  is  then  cocked, 
and  a  rod  of  a  peculiar  construction,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  trigger,  is  drawn  out  a 
certain  distance,  and^^secured  by  a  tooth 
— the  apparatus  is  now  ready — the 
alarum  at  the  desired  hour  runs  off,  and 
wakes  the  workmen  up  to  an  early  rising 
business,  and  the  alarum  weight  in  de¬ 
scending  comes  upon  the  trigger  rod, 
which  it  lets  loose,  and  effects  the  de¬ 
sired  end  instantaneously. 


THE  MIRROR. 

“  Come,  bring  me  the  Mirror,”  said 
Truth  with  a  smile, 

“  The  little  thing  teeming  with 
sweets ! 

And  let  me  the  gloomy-born  moments 
beguile. 

The  stupor  that  knowledge  defeats.” 

“  Bright  Mirror  !  thy  pages  are  fraught 
with  delight ! 

Variety  calls  thee  its  own  ! 

While  pleasure,  instruction,  and  genius 
unite. 

To  make  thee  extensively  known.” 

Utopia. 


EPITAPH  IN  EALING  CHURCH-YARD. 
Here  lies  the  body  of  John  Day 
Shut  up  in  this  cold  house  of  clay. 

As  he  was  passing  by  a  dray 
God  thought  fit  to  call  him  away, 

To  join  the  heavenly  harmonay. 


THE  BRUSH. 

Some  men  brush  on  and  some  brush 
off; 

And  some  brush  out  of  sight ! 

While  Grieves’s*  brush,  makes  thou¬ 
sands  rush 

To  see  it  every  night. 

*  The  eminent  talents  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  artist,  have  been  for  a  serie? 
of  years  displayed  in  the  beautiful  see 
nery  produced  at  Covent  Garden  The 
atre. 


Lotteries  are  resorted  to  in  tht 
United  States  on  all  occasions.  At 
Natches  there  was  one  J'or  building  a 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  “  Sclieme” 
was  preceded  by  a  long  address  upon 
the  advantages  of  religion,  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  all  citizens  supporting  Chris¬ 
tianity,  by  purchasing  tickets  in  this 
holy  lottery  !  !  If  the  late  Chancellor'of 
the  Exchequer  had  known  of  such  an  ex¬ 
pedient  when  the  new  church  bill  was 
agitated,  who  can  tell  what  might  have 

been  done  here  in  England  ? 

"  ■  ^ 

A  learned  gentleman  who  had  failed 
in  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  seat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  a  borough  in  Wiltshire,  previ¬ 
ously  to  leaving  London,  mentioned  to 
a  friend,  that  he  was  going  to  contest 
the  borough ;  at  the  same  time  affecting 
to  feel  a  doubt  as  to  his  abilities  for 
speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
said,  “  I  doubt  much  if  I  have  calibre 
enough  for  Parliament.” — “  Pooh, 
pooh  !”  replied  the  other,  “  they  will 
find  that  you  are  a  great  bore.” 


Among  the  addresses  presented  to 
James  I.  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
was  one  from  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  in 
which  the  loyal  inhabitants  expressed 
a  wish,  that  his  majesty  might  reign  as 
long  as  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  endur¬ 
ed. — “  Faith  raon,”  said  the  king,  “if  I 
do  reign  so  long,  my  son  must  govern 
by  candlelight  /” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

P.  T.  W.  Edgar,  Procurator,  Prih- 
taso,  and  Allegoricus,  in  our  next,  when 
we  shall  give  answers  to  the  rest  of 
our  Correspondents. 

Published  by  J.  LIMBIRD,  355,  Strand, 
{East  end  of  Exeter  ’Change);  and  sold  by 
all  Newsmen  and  BookseUers.— ’Printed  by 
T.  DOLBY,  299,  Strand. 
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ISenelrtctton  of  ths 


The  Neva  is  one  of  the  principal 
rivers  of  the  vast  empire  of  Russia. 
It  issues  from  the  Lake  Lagoda,  and 
flowing  with  a  rapid  course,  discharges 
itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  A  great 
part  of  the  city  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
the.  papital  of  Russia,  is  built  on  islands, 
formed  by  branches  of  the  Neva,  and 
by  the  rivers  Fontanca  and  Moica, 
which  makes  the  city  subject  to  inun¬ 
dations,  some  of  which  have  done  great 
mischief,  particularly  that  of  1777. 

At  St.  Petersburgh,  there  is  annually 
a  singular  and  interesting  ceremony — 
the  benediction  of  the  waters  of  the 
Neva,  of  which  we  this  week  present 
our  readers  with  a  beautiful  engraving. 
The  celebrated  traveller  Dr.  Clarke,  to 
the  last  volume  of  whose  travels,  just 
published,  we  acknowledge  ourselves 
indebted  for  the  engraving,  was  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  ceremony,  which  he  thus 
describes — 

“  The  benediction  of  the  waters  of 
tlie  Neva,  takes  place  on  the  6th  of 
January,  (Old  Style)  and  was  formerly 
celebrated  with  great  splendour  and 
magnificence,  on  the  river.  At  present, 

VoL.  U. 


a  small  temple,  of  an  octagon  form, 
made  of  wood,  painted  and  adorned 
with  crosses  and  pictures,  representing 
parts  of  the  history  of  John  the  Baptist, 
is  erected  on  the  Admiralty  Canal :  an 
inclosure  is  formed  around  it,  and  with¬ 
in  is  a  hole  cut  in  the  ice.  A  platform, 
covered  with  scarlet  cloth,  leads  from 
the  palace  to  the  temple  ;  along  which 
the  procession  advances,  consisting  of 
the  archbishop,  accompanied  by  bishops 
and  dignitaries  of  the  church,  the  im¬ 
perial  family,  and  persons  attached  to 
the  court.  Having  arrived  at  the  tem¬ 
ple,  different  prayers  are  recited ;  after 
which,  the  archbishop  descends  a  lad¬ 
der,  placed  within  the  octagon  build¬ 
ing,  and  dips  the  cross  thrice  in  the 
water ;  the  benediction  being  pronounc¬ 
ed  at  the  same  time.  Some  of  the 
water  is  then  taken  up  in  a  vessel,  and 
sprinkled  on  the  surrounding  spec¬ 
tators.  The  military,  with  their  sitan- 
dards ;  the  religious  orders,  in  their 
different  dresses  ;  the  presence  of  the 
imperial  family ;  and  the  crowds  of 
people  assembled  together,  form  a  very 
striking  scene.  The  last  occasion  on 
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which  Peter  the  Great  appeared  in 
public,  was  at  the  celebration  of  this 
cerismony.  He  was  previously  indis¬ 
posed  ;  a  severe  cold  attacked  him  on 
the  day  of  the  benediction  of  the 
waters,  increased  his  disorder,  and  in 
a  short  time  brought  on  his  death.  At 
the  celebration  of  a  ceremony  of  the 
same  kind,  which  was  instituted  in  the 
,  early  period  of  the  empire,  at  Moscow, 
an  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin  was 
plunged  into  the  river  ;  the  water  was 
I'f  blessed  by  the  patriarch  ;  and  the  Tsar, 
and  the  persons  of  the  court  who  were 
I  present,  were  sprinkled  with  it.” 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  COPYING 
IN  OIL  COLOURS, 

BT  CHARLES  HAYTER, 

Portrait  Painter  and  Professor  of 
Perspective  to  her  late  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Saxe 
Coburg^  Author  of  “  an  easy  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Perspective,  Drawing, 
and  Painting,"  Sfc. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. 
Sir,— I  offer  the  following  directions 
to  the  public  through  the  medium  of 
your  Journal,  with  a  considerable  share 
of  confidence,  having  had  certain  evi¬ 
dences  of  their  utility.  It  will  plainly 
appear,  however,  that  they  can  only  be 
of  any  service  to  those  who  can  draw 
^correctly;  and  are  presumed  iojToZ/ow 
the  instructions  which  are  given  : 

First,  draw  (with  white  chalk,  or  a 
pipe-clay  crayon)  as  perfect  an  outline 
as  you  can,  of  every  part  of  the  original 
picture.  Then  go  over  it  again,  with  a 
correcting  eye  anti  hand  with  a  soft 
black  lead  pencil,  and  wipe  away  the 
white  chalk.  You  may  pencil  some  of 
the"  marked  shadows  ;  it  ought  and  will 
complete  the  design  and  expression,  if 
properly  done.  Then  begin  a  thin 
shading,  with  Vandyke  brown,  -and 
touch  all  the  high  lights  with  pure 
white,  still  looking  after  the  forms  of 
each  separate  light  and  shade  of  the 
picture,  so  that  this  process,  when  done, 
may  produce  the  effect  of  a  good  draw¬ 
ing  in  bister,  leaving  the  canvass  for  a 
tint,  wherever  it  will  serve,  not  only 
in  the  flesh,  but  the  whole  picture,  what¬ 
ever  it  represents ;  this,  if  well  done, 
vyill  be  as  good  as  a  pale 
pale)  print  of  the  original. 

Now  begin  with  your  colours  to  lay 
an  equal  thickness  of  paint  over  every 
part,  so  that  the  canvass  may  be  fully 
covered  with  embodied  paint,  that  is, 
paint  raixt  with  white,  filling  up  each 
portion  of  the  whole,  with  a  tint  as 
nearly  like  the  original  as  possible;  but 


paler,  rather  than  darker,  because  in 
pure  oil  painting,  lights  should  never 
have  a  darker  paint  under,  especially, 
of  the  shade  class,  such  as  have  black 
in  them  :  but  you  may  paint  a  lighter 
tint  of  flesh  over  any  of  the  pure  red 
class,  that  are  darker,  and  it  is  in  effect, 
covering  the  natural  blood  with  its 
skin.  Let  all  your  first  painting  of 
flesh  have  a  rose  like  effect,  rather  than 
a  crocus,  as  there  must,  or  will,  of 
course,  be  oil  enough  worked  into  the 
picture  to  bring  the  warm,  yellow  tint 
in  a  very  short  time,  which  yellow,  I 
would  not  advise  you  to  reckon  on  as 
any  requisite  to  your  work.  When 
you  have  completed  your  first,  lay 
plentiful  of  paint,  take  a  softening  tool 
or  brush  and  pass  over  the  colours  so  as 
to  give  a  due  blending,  and  to  smooth 
down  the  lumps  of  paint  and  leave  all 
even.  Should  you  succeed  in  the  work 
thus  far,  your  copy  will  be  in  a  good 
state  to  begin  to  search  minutely  for 
the  finishing  force  and  colour  of  each 
part,  never  losing  the  expression  and 
form,  first  obtained,  which  must  de¬ 
pend  on  the  corrections  and  labour. 
The  greater  your  knowledge  of  anatomy 
the  better. 

The  boiled  oil,  called  drying  oil,  mix¬ 
ed  equally  with  mastic  varnish,  is  in 
very  general  use,  and  will  do  well  with 
the  dark  colours  and  glazings  ;  but  pure 
white  and  all  the  light  tints  will  dry 
quickly,  because  flake  white  is  a  dryer. 
All  your  tints  on  the  pallet  should  be  of 
an  equal  degree  of  moisture,  so  that  all 
should  flow  under  the  pencil  alive  ;  yet, 
the  whiter  tints  may  most  safely  be  di¬ 
luted  with  fine  nut  oil  and  mastic  var¬ 
nish  ;  or,  best  of  all,  linseed  oil,  bu¬ 
ried  in  a  bottle  in  a  dunghill  for  three 
months,  which  will  produce  about  one 
third  of  any  quantity  pure,  the  greasy 
matter  being  sunk  and  settled  at  the 
bottom.  Fine  spirits  of  turpentine  and 
nut  oil  mixed,  is  a  very  safe  vehicle  for 
pure  tints,  but  will  dry  chalky  ;  the  final 
varnishing  will  remedy  that. 

Your  first  observation  on  the  general 
hue  of  an  old  picture,  when  commenc¬ 
ing  the  copy,  should  be  to  search  out 
a  part  which  you  are  certain  was  origi¬ 
nally  touched  with  fine  pure  white,  and 
take  a  piece  of  white  on  the  end  of  your 
knife  and  place  close  to  this  original 
touch,  by  which  comparison  you  will 
find  what  degree  of  lowering  the  whole 
picture  has  sustained  by  time  ;  and  if 
you  begin  your  copy  by  securing  this 
point  or  mass  with  pure  white,  and  let 
it  remain  tenaciously  unaltered,  as  the 
key  note  of  your  copy,  if  you  possess 
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doe  harmony  of  eye,  your  whole  copy 
will  by  this  rule  become  as  the  original 
restored  to  its  primitive  freshness.  Do 
not  dwell  on  the  light  parts  of  your 
picture  in  its  early  stage,  but  bring  on 
the  W'hole  general  force  of  the  effect  by 
securing  firsts  the  absolute  and  total 
shades  throughout  the  picture  in  their 
proper  colours,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
rather  leaning  to  something  short  of 
their  final  depth  ;  then  the  next  class  of 
shades  in  the  same  order ;  then  the  third, 
or  all  those  subtle  retirings,  which  evi¬ 
dently  do,  or  should,  possess,  some  small 
portion  of  the  modelling  or  shade  tint. 
Now  if  your  light  parts  were  happily  laid 
in  at  the  first  covering,  your  study  will 
only  want  that  refinement  of  attention 
which  is  always  to  be  found  under  the 
high  influence  of  lights  where  all  the 
colours  of  Iris  display  their  primitive 
lustre.  C.  H. 


THE  CORONATION  OF  HIS  PRE¬ 
SENT  MAJESTY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. 

Sir, — As  Saturday,  the  19th  of  July, 
is  the  anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of 
our  present  Sovereign,  I  trust  an  Ode 
upon  the  occasion,  with  a  correct  de¬ 
scription  of  the  New  Imperial  Crown, 
made  for  that  ceremony,  will  not  be  un¬ 
acceptable  to  your  readers.  Yours, 

Prihtaso, 

THE  NEW  IMPERIAL  CROWN. 

The  cap  of  this  unequalled  Crown  is 
of  a  dark  crimson  velvet,  lined  inside 
with  ermine  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
surmounted  with  a  fillet  of  beautiful 
pearls;  immediately  above  which  is  a 
broad  band  composed  of  large  diamonds, 
emeralds,  sapphires,  and  rubies  of  ex¬ 
quisite  colour  and  brilliancy.  Above 
this  splendid  band,  disposed  at  equal 
distances  upon  the  circumference,  are 
four  Maltese  crosses,  consisting  of  bril¬ 
liants,  the  spaces  between  which  crosses 
are  occupied  by  four  diamond  flowers, 
of  equal  size,  lustre,  and  elegance.  In 
the  centre  of  the  front  cross  is  an  unique 
sapphire,  two  inches  and  a  quarter 
long  by  an  inch  broad,  of  a  pure  dead 
azure  colour.  The  centre  of  the  back 
cross  contains  the  ancient  ruby  worn  by 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  at  the  battle 
of  Cressy,  in  134?6,  and  by  King  Henry 
the  Fifth  at  the  victory  of  Agincourt,  in 
1415.  The  arches  of  the  crown  are 
wreaJrhed  and  closely  fringed  with  dia¬ 
monds.  The  Orb  at  the  top  is  two  in¬ 
ches  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  and 
thickly  set  with  brilliants.  Upon  the 
orb  a  Maltese  cross  of  brilliants,  trans¬ 
parently  set,  and  a  pearl  of  remarkable 


size  and  beauty  terminating  each  outer 
extremity,  surmounts  the  whole,  and 
completes  the  dazzling  structure, 

THE  INAUGURATION. 

What  means  this  stately  throng 
In  gorgeous  robes  and  dazzling  gems 
arrayed. 

Who  from  the  Hall  of  Rufus  wind  along. 
By  countless  multitudes  with  awe  sur¬ 
veyed  ? 

Lo  !  the  resplendant  train 
Approaches  now  the  venerable  pile, 
Where  to  the  King  of  Kings,  in  lofty 
strain, 

Burst  forth  loud  anthems  through  e^ch 
solemn  isle. 

Who  now  bends  his  knee 
In  humblest  homage  to  th’  eternal  Lord? 
Th’  acknowledged  heir  of  England’s 
Majesty, 

Heir  to  her  crown,  her  sceptre,  and  her 
sword  ! 

The  pious,  wise,  and  brave, 

With  Britain’s  diadem  invest  their 
King ; 

O’er  him  chaste  beauty’s  plumes  and 
streamers  wave  : 

Around,  triumphant  acclamations  ring  ! 

Before  the  Lord  Most  High 
Again  the  Monarch  and  his  nobles 
kneel ; 

To  God  for  pardon,  grace,  and  wisdom 
cry. 

To  guide  and  bless  them  for  the  com¬ 
mon  weal. 

And  shall  not  we  unite 
With  their  petitions  to  the  skies,  our 
own. 

To  bless  our  King,  direct  his  heart 
aright. 

And  build  on  truth  and  righteousness 
his  throne  ? 

FAIRLOP  OAK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. 

Sir — I  take  the  liberty  of  correcting 
a  mis-statement  in  the  36tli  Number  of 
the  Mirror,  wherein  you  state  that  the 
only  remains  of  the  Fairlop  tree  are  to 
be  found  in  Wanstead  Church.  Now 
to  my  knowledge  the  remains  of  the 
tree  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Seabrook, 
the  builder  of  St.  Pancras  New  Church, 
and  both  the  magnificent  pulpits  of  that 
church  were  formed  out  of  it,  and  they 
are  certainly  the  most  beautiful  of  their 
kind  to  be  met  with. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Veritas. 
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ST.  SWPHIN’S  DAY. 

JULY  15. 

St.  Svvithin,  at  liis  own  previous 
solicitation,  was  buried  at  Winchester, 
in  the  common  cemetry,  or  church¬ 
yard,  instead  of  the  chancel  of  the 
Minster,  as  was  the  general  usage 
with  other  bishops  ;  but  his  fame  did 
not  suffer  by  such  humility.  The  ser¬ 
vices  he  had  rendered  the  Ecclesiastics 
were  great,  and  that  body  did  not 
prove  ungrateful ;  his  grave  was  soon 
marked  as  peculiarly  efficacious  to  the 
suffering  Christians,  and  miracles  out 
of  number  were  recorded  to  have  been 
wrought  by  his  holy  remains.  One 
man  who  had  lost  his  eyes,  had  them 
restored  to  him;  and  others  received 
•similar  benefits  ;  none,  indeed,  were 
refused  relief ;  who  applied  for  it  with 
an  humble  heart,  and  firm  reliance  ki 
the  Saint’s  exertion  !  hence  he  naturally 
soon  acquired  the  name  of  Merciful. — 
Such  an  extensive  benevolence  became 
the  theme  of  universal  praises;  an  or¬ 
der  was  obtained  to  remove  the  holy 
reliques  into  the  choir,  as  better  suit¬ 
ing  their  merits ;  and  a  grand  and 
solemn  procession  was  appointed  to 
grace  the  ceremony.  A  most  violent 
rain  shower,  however,  fell  on  the 
destined  day,  and  continued  for  39 
others,  without  intermission  ;  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which,  the  idea  of  a  re¬ 
moval  was  abandoned,  as  displeasing 
to  St.  Swithin,  and  as  such,  heretical 
and  blasphemous  :  though  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  Saint  afterwards  relented, 
and  permitted  his  bones  to  be  taken 
from  the  cemetry,  and  lodged  among 
the  remains  of  the  other  bishops,  in 
the  year  1093.  The  vulgar  adage, 
that  we  shall  have  forty  days  continu¬ 
ance  of  wet  weather  whenever  rain 
falls  on  St.  Swithin’s  Festival,  no 
doubt,  arose  from  this  presumed  super¬ 
natural  circumstance.  Without  dis¬ 
puting  the  fact  from  which  the  popu¬ 
lar  fancy  sprang,  which,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  glaring  errors  and  absurdities 
of  the  Monkish  writers,  is  very  pro¬ 
bable  to  have  been  the  case  ;  there  is, 
nevertheless,  not  any  occasion  to  have 
recourse  to  a  miracle  to  account  for 
such  a  phenomenon.  Experience  has 
amply  shewn,  that,  whenever  a  wet 
season  sets  in  about  the  end  of  June 
to  the  middle  of  J uly,  when  the  heat 
of  the  sun  is  usually  the  most  intense, 
it  generally  continues  to  nearly  the 
end  of  the  Summer,  when  the  action 
of  that  orb  has  considerably  abated  ; 
the  rain  affording  matter  for  exahala- 
lion,  always  naturally  the  strongest 


at  the  hottest  period  of  the  year,  and 
those  exhalations  yielding  in  return 
matter  for  rain. 


THE  ANGLER, 
No.  IV. 


The  Par,  or  Samlet-^Perch — Pike — 
Pope — Roach  and  Rud. 

The  Par„  or  Samlet,  is  a  fish  that  is 
known  by  different  names  in  different 
parts  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  river 
Wye  it  is  usually  called  a  skirling  ;  in 
Yorkshire,  a  brandling  ;  in  Northum¬ 
berland,  a  rack-rider ;  and  in  some 
parts  of  England,  a  fingering,  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  spotted  streaks  to 
the  human  fingers.  Par,  or  Samlet,  is 
its  Scottish  name  ;  and  in  that  part  of 
Britain  it  is  best  known.  Some  have 
affirmed,  that  it  is  the  blended  spawn  of 
the  trout  and  salmon.  This  opinion  is 
strengthened  by  the  circumstance  of 
their  usually  frequenting  the  same 
haunts  with  the  salmon  and  sea-trout ; 
and  their  being  forked  in  their  tail  like 
the  former. 

The  Perch  is  a  very  bold  biting  fish, 
and  affords  excellent  amusement  to  the 
angler.  He  is  distinguished  by  the 
beauty  of  his  colours,  and  by  a  large 
erection  on  his  back,  strongly  armed 
with  stiff  and  sharp  bristles,  which  he 
can  raise  or  depress  at  pleasure.  De¬ 
fended  by  this  natural  excresence,  he 
bids  defiance  to  the  attacks  of  the  rave¬ 
nous  and  enormous  pike,  and  will  even 
dare  t@  attack  one  of  his  own  species. 
Perch  spt^wn  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  and  measure  from  eight  to  four¬ 
teen  inches.  In  fishing  for  perch  with 
a  minnow,  or  brandling,  the  hook  should 
be  run  through  the  back  fin  of  the  bait, 
which  must  hang  about  six  inches  from 
the  ground.  A  large  cork  float  should 
be  attached  to  the  line,  which  should  be 
leaded  about  nine  inches  from  the  hook. 
It  must  be  observed  that  they  invaria¬ 
bly  refuse  a  fly. 

The  Pike,  Luce,  or  Jack,  is  a  fish  of 
enormous  size,  and  the  greatest  vora¬ 
city  ;  indeed  so  notorious  is  he  for  the 
latter  quality,  as  to  have  gained  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  the  fresh  water  shark. 
They  are  also  great  breeders.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  common  but  fallacious  account, 
they  wej:e  originally  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land  about  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
They  were  certainly  at  that  time  con¬ 
sidered  as  great  rarities.  Their  usual 
time  of  spawning  is  about  March,  in 
extremely  shallow  waters.  The  finest 
pike  are  those  which  feed  in  clear  rivers  ; 
those  of  fens  or  meres,  being  of  very 
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inferior  quality.  They  grow  to  a  vast 
size  in  these  last  mentioned  places, 
where  they  feed  principally  on  frogs, 
and  such  like  nutriment.  They  are 
reckoned  to  be  the  most  remarkable  for 
longevity  of  all  fresh  water  fish  ;  are 
solitary  and  melancholy  in  their  habits, 
generally  swimming  by  themselves, 
and  remaining  alone  in  their  haunts, 
until  compelled  by  hunger  to  roam  in 
quest  of  food.  A  high  wind,  or  a  dark 
cloudy  day,  promises  the  best  sport  in 
angling  for  this  fish  ;  aS  their  appetite 
is  keener  at  those  periods. 

There  are  three  modes  of  catching 
pike :  by  the  ledger,  the  trolling,  or 
walking  bait,  and  the  trimmer.  The 
ledger  is  a  bait  fixed  by  a  stick  driven 
into  the  ground,  in  one  particular  spot, 
or  the  angler’s  rod  may  be  so  secured  ; 
a  live  bait  is  attached  to  the  hook,  such 
as  dace,  gudgeon,  or  roach  ;  and,  if  a 
frog  is  made  use  of,  the  largest  and 
yellowest  will  be  found  the  most  tempt¬ 
ing,  Sufficient  line  must  be  left  free  to 
allow  the  pike  to  carry  the  bait  to  his 
haunts.  When  fish  are  used  as  baits, 
the  hook  must  be  securely  struck 
through  the  upper  lip  ;  and  the  line 
should  be  between  twelve  and  fourteen 
yards  in  length.  If  a  frog  be  made  use 
of  for  a  bait,  the  arming  wire  of  the 
hook  should  be  put  in  at  the  mouth,  and 
out  at  the  side,  and  the  hinder  leg  of 
one  side  should  be  fastened  to  it  with 
strong  silk.  The  second  method,  or 
trolling  for  pike,  is  the  most  general, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  divert¬ 
ing  way  of  catching  them  ;  there  are 
several  small  rings,  which  are  fixed  to 
each  joint  of  the  trolling  rod ;  and  on 
the  bottom  and  thickest  joint  a  reel  is 
placed.  To  this  reel  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  of  line,  according  to  the  option 
of  the  angler,  are  not  uncommonly  at¬ 
tached  ;  the  line  passes  through  each 
ring  of  the  rod,  and  is  then  joined  to  the 
gymp,  or  wire,  to  which  the  hook,  or 
hooks,  are  suspended.  Two  large  hooks 
are  used,  about  the  size  adapted  to 
perch-fishing,  which  are  placed  back  to 
back.  There  is  also  a  little  chain, 
which  hangs  between  the  two  hooks, 
and  at  the  end  of  this  chain  is  a  leaden 
plummet,  sewn,  or  fastened  in  some  se¬ 
cure  way,  into  the  mouth  of  a  dead  fish, 
and  the  hooks  are  left  exposed  on  the 
outside.  The  bait,  when  it  is  thus  fas¬ 
tened,  is  constantly  moved  about  in  the 
water ;  that,  by  the  continuance  and 
variety  of  its  movements  (being  some¬ 
times  raised,  and  sometimes  kept  sink¬ 
ing),  now  going  with  the  stream,  now 
against  it,  he  resemblance  to  life  may 


appear  more  striking  and  probable. 
The  pike,  if  he  be  near,  no  sooner  per¬ 
ceives  this  bait,  tlian  he  immediately 
darts  at  it  with  velocity,  supposing  it 
to  be  a  living  fish,  and  drags  it  within 
him  to  his  hole,  where,  in  about  ten  or 
twelve  rninutes,  he  voraciously  devours 
it,  and  implants  the  two  hooks  in  his 
body.  "VV  hen  he  is  thus  secured,  you 
must  allow  him  ample  time  to  fatigue 
and  weary  himself,  then  drag  him  slow¬ 
ly  and  carefully  to  shore,  and  land  him 
with  your  net,  being  cautious  of  his 
bite. 

The  third  mode  by  which  pike  are 
occasionally  caught,  is  by  the  trimmer, 
a  small  wooden  cylinder,  round  which, 
about  the  middle,  in  a  small  diameter, 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  strong  platted 
silk,  or  packthread,  are  wound.  A  yard, 
or  perhaps  more,  as  occasion  suits,  is 
suffered  to  hang  down  in  the  water,  tied 
to  the  armed  wire  of  a  hook,  construct¬ 
ed  for  the  purpose,  and  baited  with  a 
living  fish,  commonly  a  roach.  The 
trimmer  is  now  permitted  to  go  where- 
everthe  current  drives  it,  and  the  angler 
silenlly  follows,  until  a  fish  has  poached 
the  bait,  when  he  comes  up  and  secures 
his  prey,  and  retires  with  it  to  the  reeds, 
near  the  shore.  Whatever  fish  are 
made  use  of  in  catching  pike,  they 
should  be  fresh,  and  preserved  in  a  tin 
kettle,  the  water  of  which,  if  changed 
frequently,  will  considerably  improve 
them. 

It  may  be  noted  in  this  place,  that 
pike  are  denominated  jaek,  until  they 
have  attained  the  length  of  twenty-four 
inches ;  their  usual  haunts  are  shady, 
still,  unfrequented  waters,  near  which 
are  dark  overhanging  boughs,  and 
abundance  of  weeds  ;  they  are  also  to 
be  met  with  in  standing  waters  or 
ditches,  which  are  partly  overspread 
with  that  green  slimy  substance,  which 
is  better  known  by  the  name  of  duck 
weed.  In  such  places  he  is  sometimes 
discovered  at  the  top,  and  occasionally 
in  the  middle  of  the  water;  but  in  cold 
weather  he  is  almost  always  at  the  bot¬ 
tom. 

The  P ope y  or  Ruffy  is  a  fish  very  si¬ 
milar  in  its  nature  and  appearance  to 
the  perch  ;  and  is  frequently  caught 
when  fishing  for  the  latter.  They 
spawn  in  March  and  April,  and  are 
taken  with  a  brandling,  gentles,  or  cad¬ 
dis.  They  are  extremely  voracious  in 
their  disposition,  and  will  devour  a 
minnow,  which  is  almost  as  big  as 
themselves.  In  their  favourite  haunts 
of  gentle  deep  streams,  overhung  by 
trees,  they  swim  in  shoals  together  ; 
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and  you  may  fish  for  them  either  at  the 
top  or  the  bottom  of  the  water,  as  they 
are  known  to  bite  in  almost  any  wea¬ 
ther,  and  in  any  situation.  Their  ave¬ 
rage  length  is  from  six  to  seven  inches. 

Roach  are  frequently  taken  with  flies 
under  water.  They  will  bite  at  all  the 
baits  which  are  prepared  for  chub  or 
dace,  and  are  considered  a  simple  and 
foolish  fish.  They  spawn  in  May,  and 
turn  red  when  boiled.  The  compact¬ 
ness  of  their  flesh  gave  rise  to  the  pro¬ 
verb  “  Sound  as  a  roach.”  The  roach 
haunts  shallow  and  gentle  streams,  and 
the  mouths  of  small  streams  which 
run  into  larger  ones.  In  angling  for 
roach,  the  tackle  must  be  strong,  and 
the  float  large  and  well  leaded. 

The  Rud,  or  Finscale,  is  a  very 
scarce  fish,  found  only  in  the  river  Cher- 
well,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  a  few  of  the 
lakes  of  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire.  It 
sheds  its  spawn  in  April,  will  take  all 
kinds  of  worms,  and  will  rise  at  an  arti¬ 
ficial  float.  Its  colour  is  a  kind  of  yel¬ 
lowish  brown,  and  its  average  length 
from  nine  to  fifteen  inches.  J.  W. 


No.  XXXIII. 

GOOD  AND  BAD  NEWS. 

A  certain  rich  man  of  Arabia  was 
sitting  down  to  his  repast  at  a  plentiful 
table,  when  a  poor  countryman,  op¬ 
pressed  with  hunger,  unexpectedly  ar¬ 
rived  from  the  place  of  his  abode.  The 
rich  Arabian  immediately  inquires, 
“  Whence  came  y^?”  “  Not  far,” 

replies  the  other,  “  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  your  family.”  “  Wliat 
news  do  you  bring?”  “  Ha !”  replies 
the  other,  “  I  can  undertake  to  answer 
all  your  questions,  be  they  ever  so 
many.”  “  Well,”  began  the  rich 
Arab,  “  did  you  see  a  boy  of  mine 
that  goes  by  the  name  of  Khulid?” 
“  Yes  ;  your  son  was  at  school  read¬ 
ing  the  Koran:  Khulid,  I  can  tell  you, 
has  a  clear  pipe  of  his  own.”  “  Did 
you  see  Khulid’s  mother  ?”  “  By  my 
troth,  a  lady  of  such  exquisite  beauty, 
the  world  holds  not  her  equal !”  “  Did 
you  observe  ray  great  house  ?”  “  The 
roof  of  your  house,  I  remember,  touch¬ 
ed  the  skies.”  “  Did  you  see  my 
camel  ?”  “  A  fat  young  beast  it  is, 
and  eats  plenty  of  grass.”  “  And  did 
you  see  my  honest  dog  ?”  “  In  truth, 
it  is  an  honest  dog,  and  watches  the 
house  with  such  fidelity.” 

The  rich  man  having  heard  the  good 
news  of  his  family,  again  fell  lo  eat¬ 
ing  ;  but  he  requited  not  the  poor  Arab 


with  the  smallest  gratification.  The 
hungry  wretch,  at  this  usage,  reflect¬ 
ing  in  his  own  mind,  “  of  all  this  good 
I  have  been  the  bearer,  yet  he  has  not 
relieved  my  hunger  with  a  morsel  of 
bread.  Alas!”  said  he,  giving  a  deep 
sigh,  “  would  to  God  your  honest  dog 
were  living,  who  was  so  much  better 
than  this  cur  !”  The  rich  man,  who 
had  been  wholly  engaged  in  eating, 
stopped  in  an  instant,  “  What,”  cried 
he,  “  ray  honest  dog  dead  !”  ”  Why 

nothing  would  go  down  with  him  but 
the  camel’s  carcase.”  “  Is  the  camel 
dead,  then?”  “The  beast  died  of 
pure  love  for  Khulid’s  mother.”  “  The 
mother  of  Khulid!  is  she  dead?” 
“  Alas  !  too  true  ;  in  the  distraction 
of  her  mind,  for  the  loss  of  Khulid, 
she  dashed  her  head  against  the  stones, 
fractured  her  head,  and  perished.” 
“What  has  happened  to  Khulid?” 
“  At  the  time  your  great  house  fell, 
Khulid  was  present,  and  now  lies  bu¬ 
ried  under  the  ruins.”  “  What  mis¬ 
chief  befel  the  great  house  ?”  “  Such 
a  hurricane  came  on,  that  your  great 
house  shook  like  a  reed,  and  not  one 
stone  was  left  upon  another.”  The 
rich  Arab,  who,  at  the  recital  of  these 
events,  had  given  over  eating,  now 
wept  and  wailed,  rent  his  garments, 
and  beat  his^^breast;  and,  at  last, 
wound  up  to  madness,  rushed  forth  in 
the  madness  of  despair.  The  hungry 
Arab,  seeing  the  place  clear,  seized 
the  golden  opportunity,  fastened  on  the 
viands,  and  regaled  to  his  heart’s  con¬ 
tent.  J.  M.  L. 


THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  CROWS. 

Landt,  a  Danish  writer,  author  of 
an  interesting  description  of  the  Feroe 
Islands,  of  which  an  English  transla¬ 
tion  appeared  some  time  ago,  observes, 
that,  in  these  Islands,  the  crows  are 
singularly  troublesome,  deriving  great 
part  of  their  subsistence  from  plunder. 
Not  content  with  picking  seed  from  the 
field,  they  dig  up  the  newly  planted 
potatoes,  destroy  the  barley  before  it 
is  ripe,  cut  off  the  cabbage  roots,  and 
those  of  almost  every  other  garden 
vegetable  ;  devour  the  fish  which  is 
hung  up  to  dry,  and  carry  off  the  gos¬ 
lings  qnd  ducklings.  Necessity  has 
made  them  omnivaroiis.  They  will  even 
enter  houses  where  people  are  sitting 
in  search  of  prey. 

But  the  most  singular  fact  stated  re¬ 
specting  them,  relates  to  those  extra¬ 
ordinary  assemblies  which  may  be 
called  Crow  Courts  or  Parliaments^ 
wliich  are  observed  in  the  Feroe  Islands, 
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as  well  as  in  the  Scotch  Isles.  The 
crows  collect  in  great  numbers,  as  if 
they  had  been  all  summoned  for  the 
occasion.  A  few  of  the  flock  sit  with 
drooping  heads  ;  others,  says  Landt, 
seem  as  grave  as  if  they  were  judges, 
and  some  are  exceedingly  active  and 
noisy  :  in  the  course  of  about  an  hour 
the  company  disperse,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon,  after  they  have  flown  away, 
to  find  one  or  two  left  dead  on  the  spot. 

Dr.  Edmonston,  in  his  View  of  the 
Zetland  Islands,  says,  that  sometimes 
the  meeting  does  not  appear  to  be  com¬ 
plete  before  the  expiration  of  a  day 
or  two,  crows  coming  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  to  the  session.  As  soon  as  they 
are  all  arrived,  a  very  general  noise 
ensues,  and,  shortly  after,  the  whole 
fall  upon  one  or  two  individuals,  and 
put  them  to  death  ;  when  this  execu¬ 
tion  has  been  performed,  they  quietly 
disperse. 

The  crows  in  Feroe  feed  also  upon 
shell-fish,  which  they  carry  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  height,  and  then  let  them  fall 
upon  the  rocks.  In  this  they  show 
more  sagacity  than  the  Hcemalopus 
Oslrilegus,  which  sometimes,  when  a 
large  muscle  is  gaping,  thrusts  its  bill 
in,  and  is  caught  by  the  closing  shell. 


JEMMY  AND  ANNA. 

A  BALLAD. 

Loud  howl'd  rude  Boreas  round  the 
cot 

Where  sleepless  Anna  lay, 

Weeping  her  Jemmy’s  dreaded  lot, 
Sighing  for  tardy  day. 

Mournful  the  dashing  billow's  roar, 
Fast  pours  the  beating  rain  ; 

And  sounds  of  anguish  pierce  the  shore, 
From  wrecks  that  strew  the  main. 

Sure  ’tis  Jemmy’s  voice  I  hear  ! 

(The  tortur’d  damsel  cries:) 

And  what  has  Anna  not  to  fear. 

If  her  lov’d  Jemmy  dies  ! 

Now  o’er  the  swampy  mead  she  treads. 
With  eager  steps,  tho’  slow  ; 

Nor  night,  nor  falling  tempests  dreads. 
Nor  threatening  waves  below. 

With  painful  toil,  the  fearless  maid 
A  rugged  cliff  ascends  ; 

And  o’er  the  deep,  still  undisraay’d, 
Her  angel  form  she  bends. 

There  listens  to  each  note  of  woe. 
That,  moaning  in  the  wind. 

Swift  as  it  flies,  is  yet  too  slow 
To  save  the  life  behind. 

The  struggling  victims  cried  for  aid, 
Alas  !  no  aid  appear’d  ; 

And  nature’s  last  sad  debt  w'as  paid, 
Ere  their  last  sighs  were  heard. 


But  what  was  lovely  Anna’s  grief. 
When  the  first  dawn  of  light, 

That  idly  promis’d  her  relief, 
Display’d  the  cruel  sight ! 

The  well-known  vessel  she  espies' ' ' 
Dash’d  on  the  rugged  shore  ; 

And,  blended  with  the  ruin,  lies 
Her  Jemmy — now  no  more  ! 

r'jit:,  ‘ 

Swift  fled  the  roses  from  her  cheeks, 
The  lustre  from  her  eyes  ; 

“Oh,  Jemmy!  Jemmy!” — twice  she 
shrieks. 

On  his  cold  corse  she  dies. 

W.  B,^  , 


TO  DUN.— A  PARODY. 

To  dun?  or  not  to  dun?  that’s  the 
question  ! 

Whether  ’tis  better  that  the  purse 
should  sufler 

Forlack  of  cash,  by  baneful  emptiness, 
Or  by  a  gentle  dun  to  fill  it  up  ? 

To  dun — to  be  denied — denied  willi 
“  call  again 

Ah!  there’s  the  rub  ! — for  in  that  call 
again" 

What  evils  come — what  disappointment 
sore — 

Chagrin  and  woe ;  what  lime  is  wasted  ? 
What  shoes  are  worn,  in  consequence, 
Must  give  us  pain. 

’Tis  this  that  makes  so  many  debts  not 
worth  collecting  ;  / 

’Tis  this  which  sickens  business  to  de¬ 
spair,  { 

And  keeps  from  honest  labour  its  re¬ 
ward  !  i 

While  thus  in  language  of  complaint 
we  speak,  h  - 

We  don’t  forget  our  many  many  friends 
To  them  our  gratitude  we  owe, 

To  them  our  gratitude  vve  freely  pay  ; . 
Buoyed  by  their  kindness,  still  our 
baric  shall  sail. 

Enjoy  the  pleasing  calm — 

Nor  dread  the  boist’rous  gale. 


ORIENTAL  LOVE-LETTER. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  by  tlie 
Persian  Ambassador  Abba  Mirza,  to 
an  English  lady,  who  had  made  a  deep 
impression  on  his  Excellency’s  heart : 

“  When  your  glances  dart  like  ar¬ 
rows  from  the  bow  of  your  eye-brow, 
millions  of  hearts  are  wounded.  You 
now  direct  your  shafts  against  a  lan¬ 
guishing  soul ;  but  though  aimed  at  it 
for  the  first  time,  their  aim  could  not  be 
missed.  When  sharing  with  you  the 
intoxicating  cup  of  love,  if  an  angel 
descended  from  Heaven  were  to  appear 
at  the  gate  of  my  palace,  I  would  not 
open  it.  In  vain  the  most  fatal  exam¬ 
ples  warn  us  not  to  enter  the  bazaar 
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of  love  ;  I  heed  them  not,  and  constant¬ 
ly  expose  myself  to  new  dangers.  I 
have  thrown  open  the  magazine  of 
my  soul ;  alas !  I  tremble  lest  the  pur¬ 
chaser  should  enter  it  at  my  cost.  My 
heart,  sick  with  love  for  you,  drinks 
with  rapture  the  poisoned  cup  of  death  ; 
but  such  are  the  transports  I  experience, 
that  thousands  must  envy  my  lot.  The 
dust  of  the  threshold  of  your  door  is  a 
precious  ointment  to  my  eye— why  am 
1  not  permitted  to  enjoy  it?  A  thou¬ 
sand  afflictions  weigh  on  the  heart  of 
the  Ambassador  ;  when  separated  from 
you,  perhaps  these  lines  may  recal  him 
to  )^r  memory.” 


LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS  IN 
CHINA, 

Dangers  attending  Authorship  in  China, 
illustrated  by  the  Fate  of  Whang- 
see-Heou,  whose  crime  is  thus  set 
forth  ki  the  Report  of  his  Judges. 

We  find,”  say  they — ”  1.  That  he 
has  presumed  to  meddle  with  the  great 
Dictionary  of  Kang-hl ;  having  made  an 
abridgment  of  it,  in  which  he  has  bad 
the  audacity  to  contradict  some  passages 
of  that  excellent  and  authentic  work. 
2.  In  the  preface  to  his  abridgment,  we 
have  seen  with  horror,  that  he  has  dared 
to  write  the  little  names  (that  is,  the 
primitive  family  names)  of  Confucius, 
and  even  of  your  Majesty — a  temerity, 
a  want  of  respect,  which  has  made  us 
shudder.  3.  In  the  genealogy  of  his 
family  and  his  poetry^  he  has  asserted 
that  he  is  descended  from  the  Whang- 
tee. 

‘‘When  asked  why  he  had  dared  to 
meddle  with  the  great  Dictionary  of 
Kang-hi,  he  replied — That  Dictionary 
Is  very  voluminous  and  inconvenient ;  I 
have  made  an  abridgment  which  is  less 
cumbersome  and  expensive. 

Being  questioned  how  he  could 
have  the  audacity  to  write  in  the  pre¬ 
face  to  this  Dictionary,  the  little  names 
of  the  Emperors  of  the  reigning  dynas¬ 
ty,  he  answered — I  know  that  it  is  un¬ 
lawful  to  pronounce  the  little  names  of 
the  Emperors.  I  introduced  them  into 
my  Dictionary,  merely  that  young  peo¬ 
ple  might  know  what  those  names  were, 
and  not  be  liable  to  use  them  by  mis¬ 
take.  I  have,  however,  acknowledged 
my  error,  by  reprinting  my  Dictionary, 
and  omitting  what  was  amiss.” 

We  replied,  that  the  little  names  of 
the  Emperor  and  of  Confucius  were 
known  to  the  whole  empire.  He  pro¬ 


tested  that  he  had  long  been  ignorant  o^f 
them  ;  and  that  he  had  not  known  them 
himself  till  he  was  thirty  years  old, 
when  he  saw  them  for  the  first  time  in 
the  hall,  where  the  literati  compose 
their  pieces,  in  order  to  obtain  degrees. 

”  When  asked  how  he  had  dared  to 
assert  that  he  was  descended  from  the 
Whang-tee,  he  said  : — It  was  a  vanity 
that  came  into  my  head.  I  wanted  to 
make  people  believe  that  I  was  some¬ 
body.” 

If  there  were  in  these  three  chargee 
any  thing  really  reprehensible  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  broad  principles  of  universal 
morality,  it  was  the  fabrication  of  an 
illustrious  genealogy.  This  imposture, 
censurable  in  any  case,  might  have 
been  designed  to  make  dupes,  and  per¬ 
haps  to  form  a  party  ;  but  the  Judges 
of  Whang-see-neou  attached  less  im¬ 
portance  to  this  charge  than  to  the  other 
two.  They  declared  the  author  guilty 
of  high  treason  on  the  first  charge,  and 
pronounced  this  sentence 

“  According  to  the  laws  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  this  crime  ought  to  be  rigorously 
punished.  The  criminal  shall  be  cut  in 
pieces,  his  goods  confiscated,  and  his 
children  and  relatives  above  the  ag©  of 
sixteen  years  put  to  death.  His  wives, 
his  concubines,  and  his  children,  under 
sixteen,  shall  be  exiled  and  given  as 
slaves  to  some  grandee  of  the  empire.” 

The  Sovereign  was  graciously  pleas¬ 
ed  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  this  sen¬ 
tence,  in  an  edict  to  this  effect.  ‘‘  I  fa¬ 
vour  Whang-see-heou  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  his  punishment.  He  shall  not 
be  cut  in  pieces,  and  shall  onli/  have 
his  head  cut  off  1  I  forgive  his  relatives. 
As  to  his  sons,  let  them  be  reserved  for 
the  great  execution  in  autumn.  Let  the 
sentence  be  executed  in  its  other  points  : 
such  is  my  pleasure.” 


The  following  literary  notice  is  at 
present  exhibited  in  a  bookseller’s 
window,  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh  : 

Ringan  Gilhaize,  or  the  Covenanters, 
lent  out  to  read  by  the  author  of  Sir 
Andrew  Wylie  of  that  Ilk.” 


Two  court  ladies  having  had  a  very 
warm  dispute,  and  called  one  another 
by  the  worst  of  names,  the  Due  de  Ro- 
quelaure-  asked,  ”  Have  they  called  one 
another  ugly?”  He  was  answered  in 
the  negative.  ”  Pooh,”  he  rejoined, 
‘‘  then  I  will  soon  reconcile  them.” 
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Most  of  our  readers  have,  we  doubt 
not,  heard  of  Praise-God-Barebone, 
a  leatherseller,  of  Fleet-street,  and 
member  of  one  of  Cromwell’s  parlia¬ 
ments,  which,  after  him,  was  called 
Barebone’s  Parliament.  He  was  a 
great  fanatic,  and  so  popular  in  his 
day,  that  when  Monk  came  to  London 
with  a  view  to  restore  the  King,  Bare- 
bone  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  rabble 
BO  formidable  as  even  to  alarm  that  in¬ 
trepid  General.  Monk,  however,  get¬ 
ting  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and 
the  consent  of  the  city  that  the  port- 
cuHeses  should  be  destroyed,  soon  was 
enabled  to  put  Barebone  and  his  host 
to  flight. 

The  latest  memorial  we  find  record¬ 
ed  of  this  worthy  is  by  Bulstrode 
Whitelock,  who  informs  us,  that  on  the 
31st  of  March  1659,  Mr.  Praise-God- 
Barebone  signed  an  engagement  to  the 
Council  of  State  not  to  act  any  thing  in 
disturbance  of  the  peace. 

A  defeated  party  has  seldom  much 
lenity  shown,  and  Barebone  and  his 
coadjutors  became  the  subject  of  many 
ballads,  from  one  of  which,  entitled, 
“  A  Word  to  Fanatics,  Puritans,  and 
Sectaries  ;  or,  New  Preachers  New,” 
we  have  copied  the  rude,  but  curious 
and  antiquated  engraving  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
It  represente  a  scene  where  “  Mr. 
Barebone,  a  reverend  unlearned  lea- 
Iherseller,  who,  with  Mr.  Green,  the 
felt-maker,  were  both  taken  preaching 
or  prating,  in  a  conventicle,  amongst  a 
hundred  persons,  on  Sunday  the  19th 


of  December,  1641.”  The  object  of 
the  work  is  to  ridicule  such  persons  as 
without  education  undertake  to  expound 
the  Scriptures,  and  who,  ignorant  them¬ 
selves,  have  the  vanity  to  pretend  to 
teach  others. 

In  the  fanatical  time  of  Cromwell, 
Scripture  phrases  were  very  frequently 
adopted  as  Christian  names.  Praise- 
God  Barebone  was  an  instance,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  had  two  brothers,  one 
called  “  Christ  came  into  the  world  to 
save  Barebone  the  other,  ”  If  Christ 
hadst  not  died,  thou  hadst  been  Damn¬ 
ed  Barebone.”  A  list  is  even  recorded 
of  ajury  saidto  have  been  impannel- 
led  in  the  county  of  Sussex  about  these 
times,  with  the  following  names : 

Accepted,  Trevor  of  Norsham. 
Redeemed,  Compton  of  Battle. 

Faint  not,  Hewit  of  Heathfield. 

Make  peace,  Heaton  of  Hare. 

God  Reward,  Smart  of  Fivehurst. 
Standfast  on  High,  Stringer  of  Crow- 
hurst. 

Earth,  Adams  of  Warbleton. 

Called,  Lower  of  the  same. 

Kill  Sin,  Pimple  of  Witham. 

Return,  Spelman  of  Watling. 

Be  Faithful,  Joiner  of  Britling. 

Fly  Debate,  Roberts  of  the  same. 
Fight  the.  good  Fight  of  Faith,  White 
of  Emer. 

More  Fruit,  Fowler  of  East  Hadley. 
Hope  for.  Bending  of  the  same. 
Gracejul,  Harding  of  Lewes. 

Weep  not.  Billing  of  the  same. 

Meek,  Brewer  of  Okeham. 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE 

Putilic  ^ournal^4 

THE  VILLAGE  BELLS. 

In  the  absence  of  any  other  national 
music,  let  ns  not  disdain  to  appro¬ 
priate  to  ourselves  that  which  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  our  exclusive  property — 
the  art  of  ringing  changes  upon  church 
bells,  whence  England  has  been  some¬ 
times  termed  “  the  ringing  island.” 
Although  it  be  simply  a  melody,  the 
construction  of  regular  peals  is  suscep¬ 
tible  of  considerable  science  in  the  va¬ 
riety  of  interchange,  and  the  diversified 
succession  of  consonances  in  the  sounds 
produced.  Many  of  them  bear  the 
names  of  their  composers,  who  thus 
bid  fair  to  be  rung  down  to  the  latest 
posterity  ;  and  that  the  exercise  of  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  a  peal  has  nev^er  been  deem¬ 
ed  an  ignoble  amusement,  is  attested  by 
the  fact,  that  we  have  several  respect¬ 
able  associations  for  practising  and 
perpetuating  the  art,  particularly  one 
known  by  the  name  of  the  College 
Youths,  of  which  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench, 
was,  in  his  youthful  days,  a  member. 
Exclusively  of  the  delight  arising  from 
the  melody  itself  as  it  floats  along, 
gladdening  hill  and  dale,  tower  and 
hamlet,  what  can  be  sweeter  or  more 
soothing  than  all  the  associations  of 
thought  connected  with  a  merry  peal  of 
village  bells  ?  Announcing  the  Sab¬ 
bath-morning — the  common  day  of  rest, 
when  we  all  cease  from  our  toils,  they 
remind  us  that  the  Humblest  of  those 
whose  lot  is  labour,  will  now  betake 
themselves  in  decent  garb  and  with 
cheerful  looks  to  the  Temple,  where  all 
the  children  of  the  Great  Parent,  with¬ 
out  distinction  of  rank,  assemble  toge¬ 
ther  to  offer  up  their  general  thanks¬ 
givings.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural 
than  the  words  which  Cowper  has  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  to 
express  the  desolation  and  solitude  of 
the  uninhabited  island  on  which  he 
had  been  cast. 

“  The  sound  of  the  church-going  bell, 

These  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard  ; 
Never  sigh’d  at  the  sound  of  a  knell, 

Or  smiled  when  a  Sabbath  appear’d.” 

Of  all  the  public  duties  which  bells 
are  called  upon  to  perform,  the  most 
puzzling  and  embarrassing  must  be  the 
due  apportionment  of  their  fealty  to  the 
old  and  new  monarch,  when  the  for¬ 
mer — dies,  we  were  going  to  say,  but 
kings  never  die  ; — when  he  ceases  to 


reign,  and  is  under  the  necessity  of 
laying  in  the  dust  the  head  which  has 
worn  a  crown.  Death  is  a  sad  radical : 
Horace  assures  us,  that  even  in  his 
days  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  ghastly  destroyer  wdie- 
ther  he  aimed  his  dart  at  the  towers  of 
kings,  or  the  hovels  of  the  peasantry  ; 
and  in  these  revolutionary  times  we 
may  be  sure  that  he  has  lost  nothing 
Of  his  Carbonari  spirit.  Bells,  how¬ 
ever,  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
powers  that  be;  their  suffrages  obey 
the  influence  of  the  clergy,  tolerably 
shrewd  calculators  of  the  most  benefi¬ 
cial  chances  of  loyalty,  and  yet  the  bra¬ 
zen  mourners  must  sometimes  be  in  a 
sad  dilemma  between  their  sorrow  for 
the  loss  of  the  old,  and  their  joy  at  the 
accession  of  the  new  king.  Like  Gar¬ 
rick  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  we 
may  imagine  them  quite  at  a  loss  which 
expression  to  assume,  whether  to  toll 
a  knell  or  ring  a  peal,  or  strike  a  serio¬ 
comic  chord  between  the  two.  Affec¬ 
tion  for  the  dead  might  be  construed 
into  disaffection  for  the  Jiving,  but  a 
reigning  sovereign  has  so  much  more 
power  of  patronage  than  a  defunct  one, 
that  they  generally  obey  the  injunction 
of  the  royal  Henry  to  his  impatient 
heir, 

“  Go,  bid  the  nibrry  bells  ring  to  thine 
ear 

That  thou  art  crowned,  not  that  I  am 
dead.” 

New  Monthly  Magazine, 

VAGARIES  OF  IMAGINATION. 

It  is  well  known  how  a  man  was 
cured  who  fancied  that  he  was  dead, 
and  refused  all  sustenance.  His  friends 
deposited  him  with  all  due  formalities 
in  a  dark  cellar.  One  of  them  caused 
himself  soon  afterwards  lo  be  carried 
into  the  same  place  in  a  coffin,  con¬ 
taining  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions, 
and  assured  him  that  it  was  custo¬ 
mary  to  eat  and  drink  in  that  world, 
as  well  as  in  the  one  which  they  had 
just  left.  He  suffered  himself  to  be 
persuaded,  and  recovered. — Another, 
who  imagined  that  he  had  no  head,  (a 
notion  that  is  not  so  common  as  the  re¬ 
verse)  was  speedily  convinced  of  the 
real  existence  of  his  head,  by  a  heavy 
hat  of  lead  which  was  set  upon  it,  and 
which,  by  its  pressure,  made  him  feel 
for  the  first  time,  during  a  long  period, 
that  he  actually  possessed  this  neces¬ 
sary  appendage. — But  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  state  of  all  is,  when  the  imagi¬ 
nation  fixes  upon  things,  the  lively  re¬ 
presentation  of  which  may  finally  in- 
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cluce  their  realization.  Of  this  sort 
was  a  case  which  fell  under  my  own 
professional  experience,  and  which  af¬ 
fords  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of 
the  power  of  an  overstrained  imagina¬ 
tion. 

A  youth  of  sixteen,  of  a  weakly  con- 
slitulion  and  delicate  nerves,  but  in 
other  respects  quite  healthy,  quitted 
his  room  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  but 
suddenly  returned,  with  a  face  pale  as 
death  and  looks  betraying  the  greatest 
terror,  and  in  a  tremulous  voice  told  a 
fellow-student  who  lived  in  the  same 
room  with  him,  that  he  should  die  at 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  day 
after  the  next.  His  companion  natu¬ 
rally  considered  this  sudden  transfor¬ 
mation  of  a  cheerful  youth  into  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  grave  as  very  extraordi¬ 
nary:  he  inquired  the  cause  of  this  no¬ 
tion,  and,  as  the  other  declined  to  satis¬ 
fy  his  curiosity,  he  strove  at  least  to 
laugh  him  out  of  it.  His  efforts,  how¬ 
ever,  were  unavailing.  All  the  an¬ 
swer  he  could  obtain  from  his  comrade 
was,  that  his  death  was  certain  and  in¬ 
evitable.  A  number  of  well-meaning 
friends  assembled  about  him,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  wean  him  from  his  idea 
by  lively  conversation,  jokes,  and  even 
satirical  remarks.  He  sat  among  them 
with  a  gloomy,  thoughtful  look,  took 
no  share  in  their  discourse,  sighed,  and 
at  length  grew  angry  when  they  began 
to  rally  him.  It  was  hoped  that  sleep 
would  dispel  this  melancholy  mood; 
but  he  never  closed  his  eyes,  and  his 
thoughts  were  engaged  all  night  with 
his  approaching  decease.  Early  next 
morning  I  was  sent  for.  I  found,  in 
fact,  the  most  singular  sight  in  the 
world — a  person  in  good  health  mak¬ 
ing  all  the  arrangements  for  his  funeral, 
taking  an  affecting  leave  of  his  friends, 
and  writing  a  letter  to  his  father,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  him  with  his  approaching  disso¬ 
lution,  and  to  bid  him  farewell.  I  ex¬ 
amined  the  state  of  his  body,  and  found 
nothing  unusual  but  the  paleness  of  his 
face,  eyes  dull  and  rather  inflamed 
with  weeping,  coldness  of  the  extre¬ 
mities,  and  a  low  contracted  pulse — 
indications  of  a  general  cramp  of  the 
nerves,  which  was  sufficiently  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  state  of  his  mind.  I  en¬ 
deavoured,  therefore,  to  convince  him, 
by  the  most  powerful  arguments,  of 
the  futility  of  his  notion,  and  to  prove 
that  a  person  whose  bodily  health  was 
so  good,  had  no  reason  whatever  to 
apprehend  speedy  death :  in  short,  I 
exerted  all  my  elociuence  and  my  pro¬ 
fessional  knowledge,  but  without  inak- 


ing  the  slightest  impression.  He  wil¬ 
lingly  admitted  that  I,  as  a  physician, 
could  not  discover  any  cause  of  death 
in  him  ;  but  this,  he  contended,  was 
the  peculiar  circumstance  of  his  case, 
that  without  any  natural  cause,  merely 
from  an  unalterable  decree  of  fate,  his 
death  must  ensue  ;  and  though  he  could 
not  expect  us  to  share  this  conviction, 
still  it  was  equally  certain  that  it  would 
be  verified  by  the  event  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  All  that  I  could  do,  there¬ 
fore,  was  to  tell  him,  that  under  these 
circumstances  I  must  treat  him  as  a 
person  labouring  under  a  disease,  and 
prescribe  medicines  accordingly.  “  Very 
well,”  replied  he,  “  but  you  will  see 
not  only  that  your  medicines  will  not 
do  me  any  good,  but  that  they  will  not 
operate  at  all.” 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  I 
had  only  twenty-four  hours  left  to  effect 
a  cure.  I  therefore  judged  it  best  to 
employ  powerful  remedies  in  order  to 
release  him  from  this  bondage  of  his 
imagination.  With  this  view  a  very 
strong  emetic  and  cathartic  were  ad¬ 
ministered,  and  blisters  applied  to  both 
thighs.  He  submitted  to  every  thing, 
but  with  the  assurance  that  his  body 
was  already  half  dead,  and  the  reme¬ 
dies  would  be  of  no  use.  Accordingly, 
to  my  utter  astonishment,  I  learned 
when  T  called  in  the  evening,  that  the 
emetic  had  taken  but  little  or  no  effect, 
and  that  the  blisters  had  not  even  turn¬ 
ed  the  skin  red.  He  now  triumphed 
over  our  incredulity,  and  deduced  from 
this  inefficacy  of  the  remedies  the 
strongest  conviction  that  he  was  alrea¬ 
dy  little  better  than  a  corpse.  To  me 
the  case  began  to  assume  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  aspect.  I  saw  how  powerfully  the 
state  of  the  mind  had  affected  the  body, 
and  what  a  degree  of  insensibility  it 
had  produced ;  and  I  had  just  reason  to 
apprehend  that  an  imagination,  which 
had  reduced  the  body  to  such  extre¬ 
mity,  was  capable  of  carrying  matters 
to  still  greater  lengths. 

All  our  inquiries,  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  belief,  had  hitherto  proved  abor¬ 
tive.  He  now  disclosed  to  one  of  his 
friends,  but  in  the  strictest  confidence, 
that  the  preceding  evening,  on  quitting 
his  room,  he  had  seen  a  figure  in  white, 
which  beckoned  to  him,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  voice  pronounced  the  words — 
“  The  day  after  to-morrow,  at  nine  in 
the  morning,  thou  shalt  die  !”  and  the 
fate  thus  predicted  nothing  could  enable 
him  to  escape.  He  now  proceeded  to 
set  his  house  in  order,  made  his  vvill, 
and  gave  particular  directions  for  his 
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funeral,  specifying  who  were  to  carry, 
and  who  to  follow  him  to  the  grave. — 
He  had  insisted  on  receiving  the  sacra¬ 
ment — a  wish,  however,  which  those 
about  him  evaded  complying  with. — 
Night  came  on,  and  he  began  to  count 
the  hours  he  had  yet  to  live,  till  the 
fatal  nine  the  next  morning,  and  every 
time  the  clock  struck,  his  anxiety  evi¬ 
dently  increased.  I  began  to  be  ap¬ 
prehensive  for  the  result ;  for  I  recol¬ 
lected  instances  in  which  the  mere  ima¬ 
gination  of  death  had  really  produced 
a  fatal  result.  I  recollected  also  the 
feigned  execution,  when  the  criminal, 
after  a  solemn  trial,  was  sentenced  to 
be  beheaded,  and  when,  in  expectation 
of  the  fatal  blow,  his  neck  was  touched 
with  a  switch,  on  which  he  fell  lifeless 
to  the  ground,  as  though  his  head  had 
been  really  cut  off :  and  this  circum¬ 
stance  gave  me  reason  to  fear  that  a 
similar  result  might  attend  this  case, 
and  that  the  striking  of  the  hour  of 
nine  might  prove  as  fatal  to  my  patient 
as  the  blow  of  the  switch  on  the  above- 
mentioned  occasion.  At  any  rate  the 
shock  communicated  by  the  striking 
of  the  clock,  accompanied  by  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  excitement  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  the  general  cramp,  which  had 
determined  all  the  blood  to  the  head, 
and  the  internal  parts,  might  produce  a 
most  dangerous  revolution,  spasms, 
fainting-fits,  or  hseraorrhages ;  or  even 
totally  overthrow  reason,  which  had 
already  sustained  so  severe  an  attack. 

What  was  then  to  be  done?  In  my 
judgment  every  thing  depended  on  car¬ 
rying  him,  without4iis  being  aware  of 
it,  beyond  the  fatal  moment ;  and  it 
was  to  be  hoped  that  as  his  whole  de¬ 
lusion  hinged  upon  this  point,  he  would 
then  feel  ashamed  of  himself  and  be 
cured  of  it.  I  therefore  placed  my  reli¬ 
ance  on  opium,  which,  moreover,  was 
quite  appropriate  to  the  state  of  his 
nerves,  and  prescribed  twenty  drops  of 
laudanum,  with  two  grains  of  hen-bane, 
to  be  taken  about  midnight.  1  directed 
that  if,  as  I  hoped,  he  overslept  the 
fatal  hour,  his  friends  should  assemble 
round  his  bed,  and  on  his  awaking, 
laugh  heartily  at  his  silly  notion,  that, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  dwell  upon 
the  gloomy  idea,  he  might  be  rendered 
thoroughly  sensible  of  its  absurdity. — 
My  instructions  were  punctually  obey¬ 
ed  :  soon  after  he  had  taken  the  opiate, 
he  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  from 
which  he  did  not  awake  till  about  eleven 
o’clock  the  next  day.  “  What  hour  is 
it?”  was  the  first  question  on  opening 
his  eyes ;  and  when  he  heard  how  long 
he  had  overslept  his  death,  and  was  at 


the  same  time  greeted  with  loud  laugh¬ 
ter  for  his  folly,  he  crept  ashamed 
under  the  bed  clothes,  and  at  length 
joined  in  the  laugh,  declaring  that  the 
whole  affair  appeared  to  him  like  a 
dream,  and  that  he  could  not  conceive 
how  he  could  be  such  a  simpleton. — 
Since  that  time  he  has  enjoyed  the  best 
health,  and  has  never  had  any  similar 
attack. — Ibid. 


BEING  IN  LOVE. 

Being  in  love,  like  being  in  debt,  is 
to  be  in  a  state  of  apprehension.  From 
the  first  developement  in  our  hearts  of 
that  sensation  which  informs  us  that  an 
object  is  not  indifferent  to  us,  to  the 
moment  of  certainty,  there  is  a  perpe¬ 
tual  irritation  that  makes  what  may  be 
styled  the  fever  of  the  passion,  which, 
as  medical  men  would  say,  lakes  a 
variety  of  character,  from  the  slower 
kind  of  temperate  climates,  to  the  in¬ 
tense  paroxysms  of  tropical  ones.— 
The  high-spirited  man,  warm  in  con¬ 
stitution,  and  full  of  ardour,  will  gene¬ 
rally  find  love  a  tropical  affection ; 
while  the  lover  of  a  thin  diluted  blood 
will  be  scarcely  sensible  of  the  insi¬ 
dious  advances  of  his  disorder.  I  ima¬ 
gine  that  love  among  the  Quakers  must 
be  of  the  latter  kind,  and  that  all  must 
proceed  by  chronometer  movements, 
or,  at  least,  that  the  Quakers  possess 
the  art  of  keeping  down  the  tokens  of 
what  they  style  “  carnal  impressions’* 
in  a  way  most  edifying  even  for  divines 
in  some  other  sects.  A  Quaker  in  love 
seems  to  subdue  all  the  exacerbations 
of  this  most  ungovernable  passion,  by 
moving,  regardless  of  heel  and  spur, 
in  an  easy,  tranquil,  “  cheek  by  jowl” 
pace.  His  eyes  rarely  turn  upon  the 
straight-laced  object  of  his  regard,  un¬ 
less  under  cover  of  the  most  inviolable 
stealth;  he  groans  his  love  upon  tip¬ 
toe  in  the  tabernacle,  having  first  plan¬ 
ned  it  with  a  scale  and  compass  right 
mathematically,  and  with  allthe  square¬ 
ness  of  his  sect.  Perhaps  he  only  feels 
what  is  called  physical  love,  which  he 
has  an  uncommon  power  of  regulating, 
and  is  a  stranger  to  that  arising  from 
sentiment,  passion,  or  vanity.  How¬ 
ever  he  contrives  it,  love  with  him 
seems  a  very  different  thing  from  what 
it  is  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  A 
Parson  In  love  appears  only  to  keep 
the  philosophy  of  the  thing  in  view,  as 
an  Irishman  does  the  proceeds  of  the 
lady’s  fortune  rather  than  the  fair  dame 
herself.  With  some,  being  in  love  is 
merely  a  matter  of  calculation  and  con¬ 
tract  ;  with  others,  it  is  a  register  of 
sighs  and  melancholy,  of  romantic  sen- 
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timents  and  impracticable  expectations. 
Part  of  the  anxieties  of  this  important 
period  in  human  existence  arise  out  of 
the  conventional  forms  of  society.  The 
state  of  nature  knows  nothing  but  phy¬ 
sical  love  ;  the  other  genera  have  sprung 
from  refinement.  Accordingly  the  most 
whimsical  things  have  prevailed  in  love 
affairs,  invented,  perhaps,  to  season  the 
approaches  of  the  lover  with  variety. 
One  man  advances  as  certain  that  love 
expires  with  the  first  kiss ;  he  there¬ 
fore  prudently  avoids  saUting  his  mis¬ 
tress  with  his  lips  for  a  dozen  years. 
A  second  confounds  the  means  with  the 
end,  imagines  the  state  of  being  in  love 
is  the  happiest,  and  looks  upon  what 
the  lover  of  passion  hails  as  the  summit 
of  his  wishes — the  possession  of  his 
mistress — as  the  first  step  of  love’s 
decline.  Another  is  so  fastidious  in  his 
views,  and  possesses  so  much  of  what 
phrenologists  would  call  “  adorative- 
ness”  in  his  pericranium,  that  being  in 
love,  with  him,  (and  oftentimes  bending 
at  a  shrine  at  which  no  mortal  being 
but  himself  would  feel  inclined  to  bow 
the  knee,)  is  an  act  of  complete  devo¬ 
tion.  Thus,  much  of  love  depends 
upon  imagination  rather  than  upon  any 
thing  positive  ;  for  there  are  instances 
of  being  in  love  with  an  imaginary  ob¬ 
ject,  as  in  some  singularly  constituted 
dispositions  with  a  statue,  like  the 
Parisian  girl  who  fell  in  love  with  the 
Apollo  Belvidere. — Ibid. 


grave.  Your  answer,  sir,  will  highly 
oblige,  Yours,  &c. 

Jamss  Brooke. 
Fisherton-Anyer  Oaoly 
Oct.Sd,  1736. 


A  MAN  SELLING  HIS  OWN 
BODY. 

The  following  curious  letter  was 
found  among  the  papers  of  Mr.  Gold- 
wyr,  late  Surgeon,  of  Salisbury. 

To  Mr.  Edward  Goldwyr^  at  hU 
House  in  the  Close,  of  Salisbury  : 

Sir, — Being  informed  that  yoa  are 
the  only  surgeon  in  this  city  (or  county) 
that  anatomises  men,  and  I  being  un¬ 
der  the  unhappy  circumstance,  and  in 
a  very  mean  condition,  would  gladly 
live  as  long  as  I  can,  but  by  all  appear¬ 
ance,  I  am  to  be  executed  next  March, 
having  no  friends  on  earth  that  will 
speak  a  word  to  save  my  life,  nor  send 
me  a  morsel  of  bread  to  keep  life  and 
soul  together  until  that  fatal  day  :  so, 
if  you  will  vouchsafe  to  come  hither 
I  will  gladly  sell  you  ray  body  (being 
whole  and  sound),  to  be  ordered  at 
your  discretion  j  knowing  that  it  will 
rise  again  at  the  general  resurrection, 
as  well  from  your  house  as  from  the 


SAILORS’  LETTER. 

When  Louis  XVIIL  under  the  title 
of  Count  de  Lille,  sought  the  protec- 
ion  of  the  British  shores,  he  landed 
at  Yarmouth,  from  the  Freya,  Swedish 
frigate.  The  British  sailors  of  the 
Majestic  rowed  him  ashore;  and  the 
Count,  grateful  for  the  attention  shewn 
to  him,  left  a  purse  of  fifteen  guineas 
for  the  tars  to  drink  his  health.  When 
the  officer  announced  the  present  to 
the  men,  not  one  of  them  would  touch 
a  farthing  of  it,  but  immediately  held 
council ;  and  digesting  a  letter,  trans¬ 
mitted  it  to  Admiral  Russell,  expres¬ 
sive  of  their  sentiments  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  so  truly  characteristic  of  British 
seamen.  The  following  is  a  literal 
copy  of  this  singular  relic  of  naval 
litcrftturG  * 

“  Majestic  ;  6th  day  of  Nov.  1807. 

“  Please  your  Honour, 

“  We  holded  a  talk  about  that  there 
15L  that  was  sent  us,  and  hope  no 
offence,  your  honour.  We  don’t  like 
to  take  it,  because,  as  how,  we  knows 
fast  enuff,  that  it  was  the  true  king  of 
France  that  went  with  your  honour  in 
the  boat,  and  that  he  and  our  own 
noble  king,  God  bless  ’em  both,  and 
give  every  one  his  right,  is  good 
friends  now;  and,  besides  that,  your 
honour  gived  an  order,  long  ago,  not 
to  take  any  money  from  no  body,  and 
we  never  did  take  none  ;  and  Mr. 
Leneve,  that  steered  your  honour  and 
that  there  king,  says  he  wont  have 
no  hand  in  it,  and  so  does  Andrew 
Young,  the  proper  coxen;  and  we 
hopes  no  offence — so  we  all  one  and 
all,  begs  not  to  take  it  at  all.  So  no 
more  at  present 

From  your  honour’s  dutiful  servants, 
“  Andrew  Young,  Coxen. 

James  Mann  Thomas  Siminers 

Lewis  Bryan  Thomas  Kesane 

James  Lord  Simon  Duft 

James  Hood  W.  Fairclough 

W.  Edwards  JohnCherchil 

Jan.  Holshaw  Thomas  Laurence 

Thomas  Laurie  Jacob  Gabriel 

William  Muzzy,*’ 


SINGULAR  SACRIFICE. 

In  the  winter  of  the  year  1776,  the 
Count  and  Countess  Podotsky, being  on 
their  way  from  Vienna  to  Cracow,  the 
wolves,  which  are  very  numerous  ift. 
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the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  when 
tlie  cold  is  very  severe  are  more  bold 
and  savage  than  usual,  came  down  in 
hordes,  and  pursued  the  carriage  be¬ 
tween  the  towns  of  Osweik  and  Zator, 
the  latter  of  which  is  only  a  few  leagues 
from  Cracow.  Of  two  servants,  one 
w'as  sent  before  to  bespeak  post-horses ; 
the  other,  whom  the  Count  particularly 
esteemed  for  his  fidelity,  seeing  the 
wolves  come  nearer  and  nearer,  beg¬ 
ged  his  master  to  permit  him  to  leave 
them  his  horse,  by  which  their  rage 
would,  in  some  measure,  be  satisfied, 
and  they  should  gain  time  to  reach 
Zator.  The  Count  consented ;  the 
servant  mounted  behind  the  carriage, 
and  let  the  horse  go,  which  was  seized 
by  the  wolves,  and  torn  into  a  thousand 
pieces.  Meantime,  the  travellers  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  all  the  speed  they  could, 
in  hopes  to  reach  the  town,  from  which 
they  were  not  very  distant.  But  the 
horses  were  tired,  and  the  wolves  be¬ 
coming  more  savage  now  that  they  had 
tasted  blood,  had  almost  overtaken  the 
carriage.  In  this  extreme  necessity, 
the  servant  cried  out,  “  There  is  only 
one  means  of  deliverance ;  I  will  go 
and  meet  the  wolves,  if  you  will  swear 
to  provide  as  a  father  for  ray  wife  and 
children.  I  must  perish;  but  while 
they  fall  upon  me,  you  will  escape.” — 
Podolsky  hesitated  to  comply  ;  but  as 
there  was  no  prospect  of  escape,  he 
consented,  and  solemnly  vowed,  that  if 
he  would  sacrifice  himself  for  their 
safety,  he  would  constantly  provide  for 
his  family.  The  servant  immediately 
srot  down,  went  to  meet  the  wolves, 
and  was  devoured !  The  Count  reached 
the  gates  of  Zator,  and  was  saved.-— 
The  servant  w'as  a  Protestant ;  his 
master  a  Catholic,  and  conscientiously 
kept  his  word.” 


CURIOUS  CONDUIT. 

“  The  inhabitants  of  Fleet-street, 
(says  Stowe)  in  the  yeare  1478,  ob¬ 
tained  licence  of  the  Maior,  Aldermen, 
and  Comraunalty,  to  make  (at  their 
owne  charges)  two  cesternes,  the  one 
to  bee  set  at  the  said  Standard,  (which 
they  had  made  and  finished,  1471) ; 
the  other  at  Fleet  Bridge,  for  the  re- 
ceit  of  the  waste  water.  This  cesterne 
at  the  Standard  they  builded,  and  on 
the  same,  a  faire  Tower  of  Stone,  gar¬ 
nished  with  Images  of  Saint  Christo¬ 
pher  on  the  top,  and  Angels  round 
about,  lower  downe,  with  sweet  sound¬ 
ing  bells  before  them,  whereupon,  by 
an  engine  placed  in  the  Tower,  they, 
divers  houres  of  the  day  and  night, 


chymed  such  an  Hymne  as  was  ap¬ 
pointed.” — Stowe's  London^  1633. 


®:}ic  ©atherev. 


“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer^  and  disposer  of 
other  men’s  stuff.” — Wotton. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  GIBBET. 

A  JEU  d’eSPRIT. 

Occasioned  by  the  new  Church  of  St, 
Mark's  being  erected  at  Kennington 
Common,  on  the  identical  spot  where 
the  Gallows  formerly  stood. 

’Tis  strange,  and  yet  true,  that  a 
church  should  arise, 

Where  thieves  have  so  often  been 
hung ! 

And  yet  why  in  reason  should  such 
things  surprise, 

Good  deeds  should  at  all  times  be 
sung. 

Arise,  then,  St.  Mark,  in  thy  glory  all 
bright ! 

And  laurel  your  Clergy~a.rch\e\es  ; 

Keep  a  look  on  Churchwardens  by  day 
and  by  night, 

And  still  have  an  eye  on  all  thieves. 


Guineas.— Guineas  were  first  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  ;  other 
denominations  of  gold  coin  had  long 
before  been  cuj’rent,  but  those  pieces, 
the  more  distinctly  to  mark  them  as  a 
new  description  of  money,  and  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  received 
this  appellation,  from  their  having  been 
made  of  the  gold  dust  brought  from  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  by  that  commander. 


Improvements. — Who,  20  years  ago, 
would  have  supposed  that,  in  the  year 
1823,  ladies  and  gentlemen  would  be 
forced  from  London  Bridge  to  Calais 
in  twelve  hours,  by  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water  ;  or  that,  while  we  were  stirring 
our  drawing-room  fire,  we  should  be 
feeding  the  lamps  at  our  hall-door? 
Every  thing  has  improved — how  much 
is  public  taste  refined!  Instead  of 
barrel  organs,  grinding  English  bal¬ 
lads  through  the  streets,  we  have  Sa¬ 
voyards,  gaily  dressed,  playing  foreign 
airs.  Instead  of  two  long  parallel 
rows  of  people  jumping  awkwardly 
about  a  room,  by  way  of  dancing,  we 
have  the  attitudinizing  quadrille  and 
the  twining  waltz  ;  our  shops  are  sa¬ 
loons  ;  our  warehouses  emporiums ; 
our  packets  are  yachts  ;  our  country 
boxes  villas.  A  man  who  cures  deaf¬ 
ness  is  an  aurist  j  a  man  who  cooks 
one’s  dinner  is  an  artist ;  a  gig,  with 
a  head,  is  a  cabriolet ;  a  boys’  school 
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is  a  seminary^  and  a  girls’  scliool  an 
establishment.  An  actor’s  benefit  is 
appointed  now — not  fixed  (like  Syl¬ 
vester  Daggerwood’s).  Instead  of 
common-place  exhibitions,  such  as  we 
had  of  old,  we  have  fourteen  coloured 
prints  stuck  on  a  wall,  and  called  a 
cosmorama ;  we  have  a  peristriphic 
panorama  ot  the  coronation  ;  we  have 
equestrian  exercises  instead  of  horse¬ 
manship,  and  gymnasia  instead  of 
tumbling ;  even  Punch  himself  has 
grown  genteel. 


Epitaph  on  Sir  Horatio  Palavi- 
ciNi. — Sir  Horatio  Palavicini  was  col¬ 
lector  of  the  Pope’s  taxes  in  England, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  on  whose 
death,  and  the  change  of  religion  that 
ensued,  he  took  the  liberty  of  keeping 
the  money  himself  and  settling  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  was  possessor  of  the  estate 
and  house  at  Baberham,  near  Cam¬ 
bridge.  In  a  MS.  of  Sir  John  Crewe, 
a  great  antiquary,  was  this 

EPITAPH. 

Here  lies  Horatio  Palavazene, 

Who  robb’d  the  Pope,  to  lend  the 
queene. 

He  was  a  thief  :  a  thief  ! — Thou  lyest; 
For  whie?  he  robb’d  but  Antichrist. 
Him  death  with  besome  swept  from 
Bab’ram 

Into  the  bosome  of  oulde  Abraham  : 
But  then  came  Hercules  with  his  club. 
And  struck  him  down  to  Belzebub.” 


A  silly  young  fellow,  who  by  tlie 
death  of  a  rich  relative,  had  just  slipt 
into  a  good  fortune,  called  a  coach 
from  a  stand,  in  London,  and,  throwing 
himself  all  along  upon  the  seat,  told 
the  coachman  to  drive  him  home. 
“  Home,  Sir !”  exclaimed  the  as¬ 
tonished  driver,  “  where  is  that  your 
honour  pleases  to  call  honeV*  “  Bless 
me,  coachee,  (replied  the  thing  with 
apparent  surprise)  I  thought  I  was  di¬ 
recting  John,  my  own  coachman:  it  is 
so  seldom  I  ride  in  a  hack.”  A  desire 
to  display  a  consequence  before  a  low 
bred  man,  who  can  neither  know  nor 
care  any  thing  about  you,  indicates  a 
mind  of  very  narrow  dimensions,  but  a 
vanity  of  insufferable  extent. 


Revolutions  in  Fashion. — The  In¬ 
fanta  Isabella,  wife  of  Archduke  Al¬ 
bert,  vowed,  before  the  siege  of  Ostend 
in  1601,  never  to  change  the  garments 
she  then  wore  until  the  place  surren¬ 
dered  :  it  held  out  three  years  and  78 
days,  during  which  she  adhered  to  her 


resolution.  In  this  period  her  linen, 
particularly  that  next  to  her  body,  be¬ 
came  changed  from  white  to  yellow ; 
and  although  the  latter  colour  was  be¬ 
fore  held  in  great  contempt,  it  from  this 
circumstance  became  very  fashionable 
under  the  name  of  “  Isabella.”  The 
close  crops  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
of  France,  w'ere  occasioned  by  a  wound 
he  received  in  his  head,  which  obliged 
him  to  have  his  hair  cut  off.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  hair  of  Louis  XTV.  when  a  child, 
introduced  perukes  with  flowing  curls  ; 
and  the  enormous  wigs  which  succeeded 
were  invented  to  cover  an  inequality  in 
the  shoulder  of  the  Dauphin.  The  ruff 
was  introduced  to  conceal  a  scar  in  the 
neck  of  Francis  IL  Perhaps  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  fashions  of  the  present  day 
between  loose  trowsers  and  tight  panta¬ 
loons  or  breeches,  for  dress,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  perfect  malformation 
of  the  legs  of  the  traders  of  the  ion  at 
the  moment. 


Organ  in  York  Minster. — This 
noble  instrument  has  been  recently 
completed,  and  on  Sunday  week  all  the 
stops  were  used.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  and  most  complete  instrument 
in  Great  Britain.  The  total  number  of 
stops  is  52— pipes  3254.  There  are 
three  sets  of  keys,  viz.  one  for  the 
great  nave  organ,  one  for  the  choir 
organ,  and  one  for  the  swell,  exclu¬ 
sively  of  pedals.  There  are  move¬ 
ments  for  enabling  the  performer  to 
play  two  or  three  sets  of  keys  at  once, 
or  to  detach  the  great  and  choir  organs, 
with  the  pedals,  in  addition  to  the  pedal 
pipes.  The  Haarlem  organ,  which  is 
the  largest  in  Europe,  contains  60 
stops,  being  eight  more  than  that  of 
York  Minster. 


The  following  extraordinary  Epitaph, 
on  a  gentleman  who  was  killed  by  light¬ 
ning  while  sitting  at  his  window,  is 
copied  from  a  tomb-stone  in  Lambeth 
church-yard : 

By  shock  ethereal  in  a  moment  slain. 
He  felt  the  power  of  death,  but  not  the 
pain  ; 

Swift  as  the  lightning’s  glance  his  spirit 
flew. 

And  bade  this  rough  tempestuous  world 
adieu  ! 

Short  was  his  passage  to  that  distant 
shore, 

Where  storms  annoy^  and  tempests 
cease  to  roar. 
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fiOINa  TO  SLEEP. 

Hush’d  is  all  nature  Into  calm  repose, 

Nothing  wakes  up  hut  dark  and  dread 
remorse ; 

That  ne’er  can  slumber,  that  undying 
worm, 

Gnawing  the  heart’s  core  with  its  ve- 
nora’d  tooth— 

Sleepless  the  sons  of  rapine  and  of 
wine — 

Far  from  the  pillow,  press’d  by  wan 
disease. 

Flies  peaceful  rest — Ah  me  !  fell  sighs 
and  tears 

Remain,  and  anxious  cares  corroding 
the  worn  frame. 

Thanks,  Giver  of  all  good!  Hay  me 
down 

In  health,  although  unv/orthy  ;  and  in 
peace 

With  thee  and  all  mankiad  securely 
sleep. 


WAKING. 

Angelic  vision  !  hast  thou  fled  for  ever  ? 

Methought  in  beauty’s  light  thou 
stood’st  before  me. 

Parting  the  golden  tresses  from  thy 
brow, 

Serene  and  beautiful — and  thine  were 
tales 

Of  bliss  that  we  should  share  together. 

Filling  my  soul  with  joy  unspeakable  ; 

But  even  then  were  Reason’s  stirrings 
felt — 

Fond  sleeper,  wake!  these  joys  can 
ne’er  be  thine ! 

The  form  my  fancy  conjured  hath  de¬ 
parted  ;  ^ 

The  music  of  her  voice  is  gone  for 
ever. 

And  death  shall  darken  o’er  me  with 
"its  pall. 

E’er  such  a*light  of  loveliness  again 

Shall  beam  around  my  path. 


Britannia. — ^To  Charles  II. *s  partia¬ 
lity  for  his  graceful  and  accomplished 
cousin,  Frances  Stuart,  we  owe  the  ele¬ 
gant  representation  of  Britannia  on  our 
copper  coin.  His  admiration  of  this 
celebrated  beauty  induced  him  to  as¬ 
sail  her  with  compliments  of  various 
kinds,  but  in  vain  ;  and  it  was  from 
one  of  the  medals  struck  to  perpetuate 
his  high  opinion  of  her  delicate  sym¬ 
metry,  that  Britannia  was  stamped  in 
the  form  she  still  bears  on  our  halfpence 
and  farthings. 


THE  POOR  CURATE. 

For  the  Rector  in  vain  through  the  pa¬ 
rish  you’ll  search. 

But  the  Curate  you’ll  find  living  7tard 
by  the  church. 


A  Pun. — A  Hampstead  coachman, 
who  drove  two  miserable  hacks,  styled 
his  vehicle  the  Regulator.  A  brother 
whip  called  out  the  other  day,  while 
passing  him,  “  I  say,  Tom,  don’t  you 
call  your  coach  the  Regulator?”  “  Yes, 
I  do,”  replied  the  other.  “  Ay,  and  a 
devilish  proper  name  it  is,’’  resumed 
Jehu.  “  Why  so  ?”  W'^hy,  because 
all  the  other  coaches  go  hy  it.” 

Crucifixes. — The  letters  to  be  found 
on  the  most  ancient  crucifixes  of  I.  N. 
R.  I.  are  universally  agreed  to  be  the 
initials  of  the  Latin  words  Jesus  Naza- 
renus  Rex  Judesorum,  i.  e.  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  King  of  the  Jews,  a  title 
which  Pilate  wrote  and  affixed  to  the 
cross.  See  John,  chap.  19,  verses  19, 
20,  and  21. — The  initial  I.  H.  C.,  ap¬ 
pended  to  other  crosses,  are  said  to  be 
those  of  the  Latin  words  Jesus  Huma^ 
nitatis  Consolutor,  Jesus  the  consoler 
of  mankind  ;  and  the  I.  H.  S.  are  equal¬ 
ly  intended  as  the  initials  of  tlie  words 
Jesus  Hominum  Salvator,  Jesus,  the 
saviour  of  men. 


White  Teeth. — The  famous  Saun- 
derson,  although  completely  blind,  and 
who  occupied  in  so  distinguished  a 
manner,  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  being  one 
day  in  a  large  company,  remarked  of  a 
lady  who  had  left  the  room,  but  whom 
he  had  never  before  met,  nor  even 
heard  of,  that  she  had  very  white  teeth. 
The  company  were  extremely  anxious 
to  learn  how  he  had  discovered  this, 
for  it  happened  to  be  true.  “  I  have 
no  reason,”  said  the  Professor,  “  to 
believe  that  the  lady  is  a  fool,  and  I 
can  think  of  no  other  motive  for  her 
laughing  incessantly,  as  she  did  for  a 
whole  hour  together.” 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Inscriptions  in  an  Alcove  in  Kensing¬ 
ton  Gardens,  and  F.  R — y,  on  Sponta¬ 
neous  Combustion,  in  our  next. 

The  communications  of  H.  H.  F., 
C.  W.  A.,  Alfred,  Bib,  Antonio,  J.  C. 
C.,  C..H.  C.,  W.,  G.  D.,  A.  H.  M.,  G. 
B.,  Randolph,  Q.,  C.  S.,  and  ++,  shall 
have  insertion  as  soon  as  we  can  make 
room  for  them. 

The  letters  of  M.  D.,  W.  C.  R.,  and 
T.  Bruin,  are  not  decided  on. 

M.  II.  R.’s  Poem  is  deficient  in 
spirit. 

Some  articles  intended  for  insertion 
have  been  mislaid. 

Published  by  J.  LTMBIRD,  355,  Strand, 
(East  end  of  Bxeter  Change),  and  sold  by  all 
JVewsmen  and  Booksellers.— 'Printed  by  T, 
DOLBY,m  Strand. 
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?l^agartfv  piouist,  tn  UtictiStcv  Square. 


The  birth-places  and  residences  of 
men  of  genius  are  consecrated  in  the 
memory  of  their  admirers ;  and  no 
apology,  we  are  sure,  can  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  introducing  an  elegantly  en¬ 
graved  view  of  the  residence  of  that 
master-genius  of  art — William  Ho¬ 
garth.  The  house,  which  is  situated 
on  the  east  side  of  Leicester-square,  is 
now  pretty  well  known  as  Sabloniere’s 
Hotel ;  and  such  as  were  ignorant  that 
here  Hogarth  lived,  and  gave  life  and 
character  to  his  pencil,  may  now  visit 
the  tavern  with  a  greater  zest,  and 
drink  a  bumper  to  the  memory  of  our 
great  artist. 

William  Hogarth  was  born  in  Ship- 
court,  the  Old  Bailey,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  ISIartin,  Ludgate,  in  the  year  1697 
or  1698.  He  was  bound  apprentice 
to  a  mean  engraver  of  arms  on  plate, 
but  did  not  remain  long  in  this  occupa¬ 
tion  before  an  accidental  circumstance 
discovered  the  impulse  of  his  genius, 
and  that  it  was  directed  to.  painting. 
One  Sunday,  he  set  out  with  two  or 
three  of  his  companions  on  an  excur¬ 
sion  to  Highgate.  The  w'eather  being 
hot,  they  went  into  a  public-house, 
VoL.  11. 


where  they  had  not  been  long,  before  a 
quarrel  arose  between  two  persons  in 
the  room,  one  of  whom  struck  the 
other  on  the  head  with  a  quart  pot,  and 
cut  him  very  much.  Hogarth  drew  out 
his  pencil,  and  produced  an  extremely 
ludicrous  picture  of  the  scene.  What 
rendered  this  piece  the  more  pleasing 
was,  that  it  exhibited  an  exact  likeness 
of  the  man,  with  the  portrait  of  his 
antagonist,  and  the  figures  in  carica¬ 
ture  of  the  persons  gathered  round  him. 

The  first  painting  he  executed  was 
one  of  the  Wanstead  Assembly ;  and 
for  some  time  he  carried  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  painter  and  engraver  :  some  of 
the  paintings  in  Vauxhall  are  by  him, 
and  his  published  works  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description;  we  shall 
therefore  close  our  notice  with  one  or 
two  anecdotes. 

Hogarth  being  one  day  distressed  to 
raise  so  trifling  a  sum  as  twenty  shil¬ 
lings,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  his 
landlady,  who  strove  to  compel  him  to 
payment,  he  drew  her  as  ugly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  in  that  single  portrait  gave 
marks  of  the  dawn  of  superior  genius. 
It  was  Hogarth’s  custom  to  sketch  out 
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on  the  spot  any  remarkable  face  which 
particularly  struck  him,  and  of  which 
he  wished  to  preserve  the  remem¬ 
brance.  A  gentleman  being  once  with 
the  artist  at  the  Bedford  Coffee-house, 
observed  him  to  draw  something  with 
a  pencil  on  his  nail.  Inquiring  what 
had  been  his  employment,  he  was 
shown  the  whimsical  countenance  of  a 
person  who  was  then  sitting  in  com¬ 
pany. 

Hogarth  married  the  only  daughter 
of  Sir  James  Thornhill,  who  was  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  match.  Soon  after 
this  period,  he  began  his  celebrated 
picture  of  the  Harlot’s  Progress,  and 
was  advised  to  have  some  of  his  pic¬ 
tures  placed  in  the  way  of  his  father- 
in-law.  Accordingly,  one  morning  ear¬ 
ly  Mrs.  Hogarth  undertook  to  convey 
several  of  them  into  his  dining-room. 
When  Sir  James  rose,  he  inquired  from 
whence  they  came  ;  and  being  told,  he 
said,  “  Very  well !  the  man  who  can 
produce  representations  like  these,  can 
also  maintain  a  wife  without  a  portion.” 
He  soon  after,  however,  became  not 
only  reconciled,  but  even  generous  to 
the  young  couple. 

The  “  Harlot’s  Progress,”  in  which 
the  pencil  was  rendered  subservient  to 
the  purposes  of  morality  and  instruc¬ 
tion,  rendered  the  genius  of  Hogarth 
conspicuously  known.  Above  twelve 
hundred  names  were  entered  in  his 
subscription  book.  It  was  made  into  a 
antomirae,  and  represented  on  the 
lage.  Fans  were  likewise  engraved, 
..ontaining  miniatur^  representations  of 
all  the  six  plates. 

The  celebrated  Henry  Fielding  had 
often  promised  to  sit  to  his  friend  Ho¬ 
garth  ;  unluckily,  however,  no  picture 
was  drawn.  After  his  death,  Mr.  Ho¬ 
garth  laboured  to  try  if  he  could  pro¬ 
duce  a  likeness  of  his  friend  from 
images  existing  of  his  own  family  ; 
and  just  as  he  was  despairing  of  suc¬ 
cess,  for  want  of  some  rule  to  go  by, 
in  the  dimensions  and  outlines  of  the 
face,  fortune  threw  the  grand  deside¬ 
ratum  in  his  way.  A  lady,  with  a  pair 
of  scissars,  had  cut  a  profile,  which 
gave  the  distances  and  proportions  of 
his  face  sufificienlly  to  restore  his  lost 
ideas  of  him.  Glad  of  an  opportunity 
of  paying  his  last  tribute  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  an  author  whom  he  admired, 
Hogarth  caught  at  the  outline  with  rap¬ 
ture,  and  finished  an  excellent  draw¬ 
ing,  which  is  the  only  portrait  of  Field¬ 
ing  extant,  and  which  recalls  to  the 
memory  of  all  who  have  seen  him,  a 
corresponding  image  of  the  man. 

It  has  been  said,  that  this  portrait 


was  painted  from  a  representation  of 
Fielding’s  features,  by  Garrick ;  but 
the  English  Roscius  had  no  other 
share  in  the  business,  than  that  of  urg¬ 
ing  Hogarth  to  attempt  the  likeness. 

Hogarth  was  a  very  absent  man. 
When  he  set  up  his  carriage,  having 
occasion  to  visit  the  Lord  Mayor,  on 
coming  out  he  walked  home  wet  to  the 
skin,  forgetting  that  he  had  his  own 
chariot  at  the  door. 

Hogarth  died  on  the  25th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1764.  Our  engraving  not  only 
gives  a  correct  view  of  his  house  as  it 
appears  at  present,  but  also  a  view  of 
Leicester-square,  with  the  equestrian 
statue  of  George  I.,  which  was  origi¬ 
nally  at  Canons,  in  Hertfordshire.  The 
spire  of  St.  Martin’s  Church  is  also 
seen  in  the  distance.  Some  interest¬ 
ing  anecdotes  of  Hogarth  are  related 
in  Nos.  12  and  28  of  the  Mirror. 


THE  NEW  IMPERIAL  CROWN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. 

Sir — In  an  object  of  such  interest  as 
the  New  Imperial  Crown,  your  corres¬ 
pondent  Prihtaso,  will  not  be  displeased 
at  his  description  being  made  perfectly 
accurate. 

The  fillet  of  large  and  pure  pearls, 
closely  set  round  its  lower  rim,  is 
double ;  and  Between  each  row  is 
placed  the  magnificent  and  various  band 
of  jewels.  The  crosses  immediately 
above  are  not  of  the  Maltese  order, 
but  what  Heralds  stile  the  cross  pattee. 
They  are  covered,  or  rather  frosted 
with  the  richest  brilliants.  Your  cor¬ 
respondent  truly  calls  the  sapphire 
under  the  front  cross  “  unique.”  One 
so  large,  or  of  so  beautiful  azure  (not 
“  dead”  however)  is  not  known.  The 
ruby  under  the  back  cross,  which  is  as 
large  as  the  sapphire,  appears  in  its 
natural  state,  and  has  received  no  polish 
from  art.  Its  colour  resembles  a  Morelia 
cherry,  dark  red  and  semi-transparent. 
This  beautiful  gem  was  brought  by 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  from  Spain, 
where  he  fought  and  conquered  for 
Pedro  of  Castile. 

The  arches  of  this  crown  are  restored 
to  the  imperial  form,  rising  at  their 
junction,  instead  of  spreading  out  and 
bending  downward,  as  was  the  less 
graceful  shape  of  our  old  crown,  where¬ 
by  its  large  sea  diamond  (still  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  jewel-room)  was  almost  hid¬ 
den.  I  regret  that  the  diamond  flowers 
between  them  still  continue  the  shape 
of  the  feur-de-lis  ;  that  symbol  of  Gallic 
sovereignty  should  have  been  laid 
aside  with  our  assumption  of  its  anti¬ 
quated  claim. 
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The  orb,  or  mound,  whereon  rests 
the  cross  paltee  surmounting'  the  crown, 
is  hollow ;  composed  of  several  close- 
sel  bars  or  hoops  of  gold,  which  are 
entirely  covered  with  the  finest  bril¬ 
liants. 

It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  the  re¬ 
volving  inac'ninery,  by  which  every 
part  of  this  matchless  crown  (enclosed 
w-ithin  a  glass  globe)  is  displayed  to 
the  visitors  of  the  jewel  room,  was 
designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  March, 
the  resident  officer  of  the  Board  of 
Works  in  the  Tower.  The  effect  of 
six  powerful  Argaud  lamps,  pouring 
their  rays  upon  the  crown,  and  throw¬ 
ing  upon  its  jewels  every  hue  of  the 
prism,  is  almost  too  powerful  for  the 
eye. 

Four  other  crowns,  with  the  orbs  and 
swords,  the  seven  sceptres,  and  the 
sacramental  and  banqueting  plate,  and 
the  large  golden  salt-cellar  revolving  in 
the  same  brilliant  manner,  are  also  dis¬ 
played  in  the  jewel-room  of  the  Tower. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obediejit  servant, 

I*:  *  *  * 

(^3*  We  feel  happy  in  thus  being 
able  to  correct  the  errors  into  which 
we  have  been  led  by  our  correspond¬ 
ent  Prihtaso,  particularly  as  the  above 
description  of  the  Newlmperial  Crown, 
is  from  an  authentic  source. - Ed. 

THE  MOISTH  OF  JULY. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

During  this  month  the  sun  enters  the 
sign  Leo.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Latin,  Julius,  the  surname  of  C. 
Ccesar,  the  Dictator,  who  was  born  in 
it.  Mark  Anthony  first  gave  this 
month  the  name  J uly,  which  was  be¬ 
fore  called  Quintilis,  as  being  the  fifth 
month  of  the  year,  in  the  old  Roman 
calendar  established  by  Romulus, 
w'hich  began  in  the  month  of  March. 
On  the  third  day  of  this  month  the  dog- 
days  are  commonly  supposed  to  begin, 
and  to  end  on  the  eleventh  day  of  Au¬ 
gust.  Some  ancient  authors  tell  us, 
that  on  tlie  day  the  Canicula,  or  Dog- 
star,  first  rises  in  the  morning,  the  sea 
boils,  wine  turns  sour,  dogs  begin  to 
grow  mad,  the  bile  increases  and  irri¬ 
tates,  and  all  animals  grow  languid  ; 
and  the  diseases  ordinarily  occasioned 
in  men  by  it,  are  burning  fevers,  dy¬ 
senteries,  and  frenzies.  The  Romans 
sacrificed  a  brown  dog  every  year  to 
Canicula  at  its  rising,  to  appease  its 
rage.  They  supposed  Canicula  to  be 
the  occasion  of  the  sultry  weather, 
usually  felt  in  the  dog-days.  Canicu¬ 
lar  Year  denotes  the  Egyptian  natural 
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year,  which  was  computed  from  ono 
heliacal  rising  of  Canicula  to  the  next. 
The  Abbe  he  Pluche  observes,  that  as 
Sirius,  or  the  Dog-star,  rose  at  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  the  flood 
of  the  Nile,  its  rising  was  watched  by 
the  astronomers,  and  notice  given  of 
the  approach  of  inundation  by  hanging 
the  figure  of  Anubis,  which  was  that 
of  a  mail  with  a  dog’s  head,  upon  all 
their  temples. — See  Ilistoire  de  Ciel. 
Volney  says,  that  the  time  of  the  rising 
of  the  Nile  commences  about  the  19th 
of  July;  and  that  Abyssinia  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Africa  are  deluged 
with  rain  in  May,  June,  and  July,  and 
produce  a  mass  of  water  which  is  three 
months  in  draining  off :  and  Darwin 
has  beautifully  described  this  period 
thus  : 

“  Sailing  in  air,  when  dark  Monsoon 
enshrouds 

His  tropic  mountains  in  a  night  of 
clouds ; 

Or  drawn  by  whirlwinds  from  the  Line 
returns. 

And  showers  o’er  Afric  all  his  thousand 
urns ; 

High  o’er  his  head  the  beams  of  Sirius 
glow, 

And,  Dog  of  Nile,  Anubis  barks  below. 
Nymphs  !  you  from  cliff  to  cliff  atten¬ 
dant  guide 

In  headlong  cataracts  the  impetuous 
tide  ; 

Or  lead  o’er  wastes  of  Abyssian  sands 
The  bright  expanse  to  Egypt’s  shower¬ 
less  lands. 

Her  long  canals  the  sacred  waters  fill, 
And  edge  with  silver  every  peopled 
hill ; 

Gigantic  sphinx  in  circling  waves  ad¬ 
mire, 

And  Meranon  bending  o’er  his  broken 
lyre ; 

O’er  furrow’d  glebes  and  green  sa¬ 
vannahs  sweep, 

And  towtis  and  temples  laugh  amid  the 
deep.” 

(See  Botanic  Garden,  Canto  3d, 
line  129.) 

In  England,  in  this  month.  Dr.  Aikin 
says,  “  the  flowers  of  the  former 
month  quickly  mature  their  seeds,  shri¬ 
vel,  and  fall ;  at  the  same  time  their 
leaves  and  stalks  lose  their  verdure, 
and  the  whole  plant  hastens  to  decay. 
A  new  generation  advances  to  supply 
their  place,  of  plants  which  require  the 
full  inflaence  of  our  summer  suns  to 
bring  them  to  perfection,  and  which 
nourish  most  luxuriantly  in  situations 
and  seasons  when  the  warmth  is  most 
abundant.  The  animal  creation  seera 
oppressed  with  languor  during  this  hot 
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seasoTi,  and  eitlier  seek  the  recesses  of 
woods,  or  resort  to  pools  and  streams 
to  cool  their  bodies  and  quench  their 
thirst.”  And  Thomson  says, 

“  On  the  grassy  bank 
Some  ruminating  lie ;  while  others 
stand 

Half  in  the  flood,  and  often  bending 
sip 

The  circling  surface.  In  the  middle 
droops 

The  strong,  laborious  ox,  of  honest 
front, 

Which  incorapos’dhe  shakes  ;  and  from 
his  sides 

The  troubling  insects  lashes  with  his 
tail, 

Returning  still.” 

,  And  Butler  says  in  Hudibras, 

“  The  learned  write,  an  insect  breeze. 
Is  but  a  mungrel  prince  of  bees 
That  falls  before  a  storm  on  cows. 

And  stings  the  founders  of  his  house  ; 
From  whose  corrupted  flesh  that  breed 
Of  vermin  did  at  first  proceed.” 

For  in  this  month  “  breezes  often 
bring  along  with  them  great  quantities 
of  insects,  which  some  are  of  opinion 
are  generated  from  viscous  exhala¬ 
tions  in  the  air  ;  but  the  author  of  Hu¬ 
dibras  makes  them  proceed  from  a 
cow’s  dung,  and  afterwards  become  a 
pfague  to  that  whence  it  received  its 
original.”  This  month  is  certainly 
very  prolific  in  insects  ;  but  as  Thom¬ 
son  says, 

“Your  insect  tribes 
Are  but  the  beings  of  a  summer’s  day.” 

^  P.  T.  W. 


ON  CHIMNIES  AND  CHIMNEY 
SWEEPERS. 

The  word  chimney  comes  from  the 
French  c/iemmee,  which  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  caminus,  a  chimney  or  stove. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  the  an¬ 
cients  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
chimnies,  although  Homer  represents 
Ulysses  in  the  Grotto  of  Calypso,  as 
wishing  that  he  might  see  the  smoke  as¬ 
cending  from  Ithaca ;  but  smoke  might 
have  been  seen  in  its  ascent,  though  it 
proceeded  from  doors  or  windows. 
Herodotus  relates,  that  a  king  of  Libya, 
when  one  of  his  servants  asked  for  liis 
wages,  offered  him  in  jest  the  sun,  which 
at  that  time  shone  into  the  house, 
through  the  chimney,  as  some  have 
translated  the  original  ;  but  what  is  here 
called  chimney,  was  merely  an  opening 
in  the  roof,  under  which,  probably,  the 
fire  was  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
edifice.  Aristophanes,  in  his  comedy 
of  the  Vespm,  introduces  old  Philocleon 


shut  up  iu  a  chamber,  whence  he  en 
deavours  to  make  his  escape  by  the 
chimney  ;  which,  however,  was  a  mere 
hqle  in  the  roof,  as  Reiske  has  deter¬ 
mined  ;  and  this  appears  probable,  be¬ 
cause  mention  is  made  of  a  top  or  co¬ 
vering,  with  which  the  hole  was  closed. 
Several  passages  have  been  cited, 
which  seem  to  refer  to  chimnies  ;  but 
these  are  evidently  inconclusive ;  and 
some  of  them  intimate,  that  there  was  no 
such  passage  for  the  smoke  vis  a  chim¬ 
ney.  Vitruvius  makes  no  mention  of 
chimnies,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Romans  were  accustomed  to  warm  their 
houses  with  stoves  and  braziers.  Ar- 
buthnot  says,  “it  is  thought  they  had 
no  chimnies,  but  were  warmed  with 
coals  or  braziers.”  Appian  says, 
“  that  of  those  persons  proscribed  by 
the  triumvirate,  some  hid  themselves  in 
wells  and  cloacse,  some  on  the  tops  of 
houses  and  chimnies.”  It  is  alleged, 
however,  otherwise,  for  it  is  said  that 
the  principal  persons  of  Rome  endea¬ 
voured  to  conceal  themselves  in  the 
smoky  apartments  of  the  upper  story 
under  the  roof,  which,  in  general,  were 
inhabited  only  by  the  poor  people,  and 
which  has  been  confirmed  by  Juve¬ 
nal,  In  modern  days  we  see  gam¬ 
blers,  when  pprsued  by  an  edict  from 
far-famed  Bow  Street,  take  to  the  chim- 
iiies  for  shelter  and  secrecy,  and  not 
like  the  Romans,  who  descended  to  the 
abodes  of  Cloacina.  Against  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  chimnies,  it  has  been  urged, 
that  if  there  had  been  any  in  the  Roman 
houses,  Vitruvius  would  not  have  failed 
to  describe  the  construction  of  them, 
but  he  does  not  say  a  word  upon  the 
subject.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that 
the  word  Caminus  means  a  chimney  ; 
but  this  term,  though  it  was  used  for  a 
chemical,  or  metallingic  furnace,  for  a 
smith’s  forge,  and  for  a  hearth,  does  not 
seem,  among  the  Romans,  to  have  de¬ 
noted  a  chimney.  In  the  houses  disco¬ 
vered  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
there  are  no  chimnies,  but  they  appear 
all  to  have  been  warmed  by  the  means 
of  flues  and  subterranean  furnaces. 
The  complaints  often  made  by  the  an¬ 
cients  respecting  smoke,  serve  also  to 
confirm  the  opinion  that  they  had  no 
chimnies.  But  nevertheless  they  had 
then  smfbky  rooms  ;  and  Zantipp6s  sard, 
we  in  return  have  our  scolding  wives 
and  smoky  chimnies.  But  smoke  is 
sometimes  alluring  to  an  ardent  lover  ; 
for  who  would  not  walk  many  miles  to 
see  the  smoke  ascend  from  the  chim¬ 
nies,  knowing  the  object  of  her  love  and 
affection  was  at  the  tire  from  whence  it 
proceeded,  and  many  ladies  would  not 
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gi  ve  a  twopenny  Mirror  for  a  lover  who 
would  not  wander  many  miles  to  see 
that  smoke  ascend  from  the  chim- 
nies,  but  w'ould  reject  him,  (as  Swift 
says)  like  “  chimnics  with  scorn  reject¬ 
ing  smoke.”  It  is  not  easy  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  period  when  chimnies  first 
came  into  use.  The  writers  of  the  14th 
century  seem  either  to  have  been  unac¬ 
quainted  with  chimnies,  or  to  have 
considered  them  as  the  newest  inven¬ 
tion  of  luxury.  It  is  presumed  there 
were  no  chimnies  in  the  Ilth,  12th,  and 
13th  centuries,  for  the  curfeu  bell  of 
the  English,  and  the  couvrefeu  of  the 
French,  seem  to  intimate,  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  made  fires  in  their  houses  in  a  hole, 
or  pit,  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  under 
an  opening  formed  in  the  roof ;  and 
when  the  fire  was  burnt  out,  or  the  fa¬ 
mily  went  to  bed  at  night,  the  hole  was 
shut  by  a  cover  of  wood.  Beckman 
says,  the  oldest  account  that  occurs  of 
chimnies  (in  his  researches)  is  in  the 
year  1347  ;  for  an  inscription  at  Venice 
records  that  at  the  above  period  a  great 
many  chimnies  were  thrown  down  by 
an  earthquake.  Hence  he  concludes 
that  chimnies  were  invented  in  Italy. 
In  England,  we  too  well  know  what 
chimnies*  are,  and  direful  consequences 
have  ensued  from  the  fall  of  these  lofty 
but  unclassic  protuberances  ; — Sliak- 
speare  says — 

“  The  night  has  been  unruly:  where 
we  lay. 

Our  Chimnies  were  blown  down.” 

The  first  chimney-sweepers  in  Ger¬ 
many  came  from  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and 
the  neighbouring  territories,  and  these 
for  a  long  lime  were  the  only  countries 
w’here  the  cleansing  of  chimnies  was 
followed  as  a  trade  ;  and  we  hope,  that 
there  is  a  period  not  far  distant  when 
this  degraded  class  of  beings  will  no 
longer  exist.  An  Act  of  Parliament 
might  be  passed  that  no  chimney  in  fu¬ 
ture  should  be  built  or  constructed,  but 
what  could  be  cleansed  with  a  machine. 
For  who  can  look  upon  these  poor 
creatures  without  pity,  and  who  can 
hear  their  plaintive  cries  upon  a  cold 
December  morn,  without  emotions  that 
pierce  the  heart.  Elizabeth  Montague, 
the  daughter  of  Matthew  Robinson, 
Esq.  of  Horton,  in  Kent,  who  was  edu¬ 
cated  under  the  direction  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  was  for 
many  years  noticed  for  the  benevolent 
peculiarity  of  giving  an  annual  dinner 
on  May-day  to  all  the  little  climbing 


*  In  the  year  1689,  chimnics  were 
taxed  two  shillings. 


boys,  apprentices  to  the  chimney¬ 
sweepers  of  the  metropolis.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  relating  to  them,  see 
Mr.  Jonas  Hanway,  on  Chimney  Sweep¬ 
ers,  through  whose  exertions,  those 
hi^nane  regulations  regarding  them, 
were  determined  on  by  parliament. — 
When  the  race  of  chimney-sweepers 
shall  be  no  more,  their  memory  will 
live  in  the  annals  of  English  poets  ;  for 
Shakspeare  says, 

“  Golden  lads  and  girls,  all  must. 

As  chimney-sweepers^  come  to  dust.” 
And  likewise  Gay — 

“  The  little  chimney-sweeper  skulks 
along. 

And  marks  with  sooty  stains  the 
heedless  throng.”  P.  T.  W. 


THE  UNFORTUNATE  LOTTERY 
TICKET. 

You  will  not  be  surprised,  Mr.  Editor, 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  had  very 
bad  luck  in  the  lottery;  but  you  will 
stare  when  I  further  tell  you,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  unluckily  I  have  got  a  considera¬ 
ble  prize  in  it.  I  received  the  glad 
tidings  of  misfortune  on  a  Saturday 
night,  when,  on  looking  over  the  list  of 
prizes,  as  1  was  got  behind  my  pipe  at 
the  club'  I  found  that  my  ticket  was 
come  up  a  2000Z.  In  the  pride,  as  well 
as  the  joy  of  my  heart,  I  could  not  help 
proclaiming  to  the  corapany--my  good 
luck,  as  I  then  foolishly  thought  it,  and 
as  the  company  thought  it  too,  by  in¬ 
sisting  that  I  should  treat  them  that 
evening.  Friends  are  never  so  merry, 
nor  stay  longer,  than  when  they  have 
nothing  to  pay :  they  never  care  how 
extravagant  they  are  on  such  occasions. 
Bottle  after  bottle  was  therefore  called 
for,  and  that  too  of  claret,  though  not 
one  of  us,  I  believe,  but  had  rather  had 
port.  In  short,  I  reeled  home  as  well 
as  I  could  about  four  in  the  morning  ; 
when  thinking  to  pacify  my  wife,  who 
began  to  rate  me  (as  usual)  for  staying 
out  so  long,  I  told  her  the  occasion  of 
it ;  but  instead  of  rejoicing,  as  I  thought 
she  would,  she  cried — “  Pish,  only 
two  thousand  pounds  !”  However,  she 
was  at  last  reconciled  to  it,  taking  care 
to  remind  me,  that  she  had  chosen  tho 
ticket  herself,  and  she  was  all  along 
sure  it  would  come  up  a  prize,  because 
the  number  was  on  odd  one.  We  nei¬ 
ther  of  us  got  a  wink  of  sleep,  though 
I  was  heartily  inclined  to  it :  for  my 
wife  kept  me  awake — by  telling  me  of 
this,  that,  and  t’other  thing,  which  she 
wanted,  and  which  she  would  now  pur¬ 
chase,  as  we  could  afford  it. 

I  know  not  how  the  news  of  my  suc¬ 
cess  spread  so  soon  among  my  other 
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acquaintance,  except  that  my  -wife  told 
it  to  every  one  she  knevV,  or  did  not 
know,  at  church.  The  consequence 
was,  that  I  had  no  less  than  seven  very 
hearty  friends  came  to  dine  with  us  by 
way  of  wishing  us  joy  ;  and  the  number 
of  these  hearty  friends  was  increased  to 
above  a  dozen  by  supper  time.  It  is 
kind  of  one’s  friends  to  be  willing  to 
partake  of  one's  success;  they  made 
themselves  very  merry  literally  at  my 
expense  :  and,  at  parting,  told  me  they 
would  bring  some  more  friends,  and 
have  another  jolly  evening  with  me  on 
this  happy  occasion. 

When  they  were  gone,  I  made  shift 
to  get  a  little  rest,  though  I  was  often 
disturbed  by  my  wife  talking  in  her 
sleep.  Her  head,  it  seems,  literally 
ran  upon  wheels  ;  that  is,  the  lottery- 
wheels  ;  she  frequently  called  out  that 
she  had  got  the  ten  thousand  pounds; 
she  muttered  several  wild  and  incohe¬ 
rent  expressions  about  gowns  and  lace, 
and  ear-rings,  and  necklaces  ;  and 
I  once  heard  her  mention  the  word 
coach.  In  the  morning  when  I  got  up, 
how  was  I  surprised  to  find  my  good 
fortune  published  to  all  the  world 
in  the  newspaper  !  though  I  could 
not  but  smile  (and  madam  was  great¬ 
ly  pleased)  at  the  printer's  exalt¬ 
ing  me  to  the  dignity  of  an  esquire, 
having  been  nothing  but  plain  Mr. 
all  my  life  before.  And  now  the 
misfortunes  arising  from  my  good 
fortune  began  to  pour  in  thick  upon 
me.  In  consequence  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  given  in  the  newspaper,  we  were 
no  sooner  sat  downio  breakfast,  than 
we  were  complimented  with  a  rat-a- 
tatoo  from  the  drums,  as  ifwe  had  been 
just  married  :  after  these  had  been  si¬ 
lenced  in  the  usual  method,  another 
band  of  music  saluted  us  with  a  peal 
from  the  marrow-bones  and  cleavers  to 
the  same  tune.  I  was  harrassed  the 
whole  day  with  petitions  from  the  hos¬ 
pital  boys  that  drew  the  ticket,  the 
commissioners  clerks  that  wrote  down 
the  number  of  the  ticket,  and  the  clerks 
of  the  office  where  1  bought  the  ticket, 
all  of  them  praying,  “  That  my  honour 
would  consider  them.”  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  would  inform  me  what  these 
people  would  have  given  me  if  I  had 
got  a  blank. 

My  acquaintance  in  general  called  to 
know  when  they  should  wait  upon  me 
to  wet  my  good  fortune.  My  own  re¬ 
lations,  and  my  wife’s  relations,  came 
in  such  shoals  to  congratulate  me,  that 
I  hardly  knew  the  faces  of  many  of 
them.  One  insisted  on  my  giving  a 


piece  of  plate  lb  his  wife  ;  another  re¬ 
commended  to  me  to  put  Ills  little  boy 
(my  two-and-fortieth  cousin)  out  ’pren¬ 
tice ;  another,  lately  white-washed,  pro¬ 
posed  to  me  my  setting  him  up  in  busi¬ 
ness  ;  and  several  of  them  very  kindly 
told  me,  they  would  borrow  three  or 
four  hundred  pounds  of  me,  as  they 
knew  I  could  now  spare  it. 

My  wife  in  the  meantime,  you  may 
be  sure,  was  not  idle  in  contriving  how 
to  dispose  of  this  new  acqui.sition.  She 
found  out,  in  the  first  place,  (according 
to  the  complaint  of  most  women)  that 
she  had  not  got  a  gown  to  her  back,  or 
at  least,  not  one  fit  for  her  now  to  ap¬ 
pear  in.  Her  wardrobe  of  linen  was  no 
less  deficient ;  and  she  discovered  many 
chasms  ill  our  furniture,  especially  in 
the  articles  of  plate  and  china.  She  is 
also  determined  to  see  a  little  pleasure, 
as  she  calls  it,  and  has  actually  made  a 
party  to  go  to  the  next  opera.  Now,  in 
order  to  supply  these  immediate  wants 
and  necessities,  she  has  prevailed  on 
me  (though  at  a  great  loss)  to  turn  the 
prize  into  ready  money  ;  which  I  dared 
not  refuse  her,  because  the  number  was 
her  own  choosing  :  and  she  has  further 
persuaded  me  (as  we  have  had  such 
good  luck)  to  lay  out  a  great  part  of 
the  produce  in  purchasing  more  tickets, 
all  of  her  own  choosing.  To  me  it  is 
indifferent  which  way  the  money  goes  ; 
for,  upon  my  stating  the  balance,  I  al¬ 
ready  find  I  shall  be  a  loser  by  my 
gains  ;  and  all  my  fear  is,  that  one  of 
the  future  tickets  may  come  up  a  five  or 
ten  thousand  pounds  prize,  by  which  ray 
ruin  would  be  completed. 

CROSS-READINGS  FROM  NEWS- 
PAPERS. 

Yesterday  a  violent  thunder  storm — 
was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  for 
two  years. 

Lost,  on  Saturday,  in  Hyde  Park,  a 
young  pointer — he  wears  his  own  hair, 
and  speaks  French  fluently. 

The  principal  partner  in  a  great  por¬ 
ter  brewery — was  sworn,  and  took  his 
seat  as  member  for  ^y/esbury. 

The  shooting  season  having  com¬ 
menced — after  dinner  the  case  of  the 
sufferers  were  taken  into  consideration. 

A  small  whale  was  lately  picked  up 
off  the  coast  of  Scotland — the  coroner’s 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  “  found 
drowned.” 

A  new  bank  was  lately  opened  at 
**** — ]^^o  money  to  be  returned. 

The  Speaker’s  public  dinners  will 
commence  next  W'eek—' admittance  three 
shillings,  while  the  animals  are  feeding. 
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On  Thursday  was  married,  at  St. 
George’s  church,  Mr*  — this  is  not 
his  first  offence. 

A  forged  check  was  yesterday  pre¬ 
sented  at  tlie  house  of  Messrs.  •*** — 
the  question  immediately  put,  “  that 
this  bill  do  now  pass,”  was  negatived. 

In  the  present  scarcity  of  labourers 
to  get  in  the  harvest — J.  h.  corn-cutler 
and  tooth-drawer,  offers  hjs  services. 

A  journeyman  plumber  was  appre¬ 
hended  for  robbing  his  master — he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  taking  the  lead 
on  this  occasion. 

From  experiments  lately  made  on  the 
livers  of  animals — they  are  no  longer 
sought  for  by  the  dyers. 

Last  week  a  poor  woman  was  safely 
delivered  of — one  serjeant,  one  corpo¬ 
ral,  and  thirteen  rank  and  file. 


CALVES’  FOOT  JELLY. 

TO  - 

The  hungry  bards  of  ancient  days 
Have  sung  roast  beef  more  solid  praise  ; 

But  as  you  love  your  belly. 

Such  gross  distempered  food  decline, 
And  let  your  praises  all,  like  mine, 

Be  given  to  calves’  foot  jelly. 

What  napkins,  knives,  and  forks  are 
spread, 

ikid  plates,  and  spoons,  and  salts,  and 
bread. 

Wren  meat’s  to  fill  your  belly  : 

What  roasts,  and  boils,  and  stews,  and 

When  tea-spoons  and  a  glass  supplies 
A  feast  of  calves’  foot  jelly. 

Beyond  all  other  drink  ’tis  true 
Distinguish’d  praise  to  punch  is  due  ; 

Yet  give  me  leave  to  tell  you. 

The  weak,  the  strong,  the  sour,  the 
sweet. 

In  less  obnoxious  mixtures  meet. 

In  well-made  calves’  foot  jelly. 

The  Heavenly  meat,  or  food,  or  liquor, 
That  gave  the  drooping  Gods  new  vi¬ 
gour. 

As  ancient  poets  tell  you  ; 

Was  jelly  in  a  different  form, 

They  called  it  nectar  while  ’twas  warm. 
Ambrosia  when  ’twas  jelly. 

The  fates  indulgent  to  our  prayer. 
Consent  we  shall  the  banquet  share, 

And  so  regale  our  bellies  ; 

We  mortals  now  like  Gods  may  cat, 

For  Celia  will  provide  a  treat 
Of  well-made  calves’  foot  jellies. 


PETER  PINDARICS; 

0»,  JOE  MILLER  VERSIFIED. 


INDECISION. 

“  Evils  as  many  and  as  great  belong 
To  judging  slowly  as  to  judging 
wrong.” 

A  Chancellor,  who  in  every  case 
Judged  slow,  with  sad  and  solemn  face. 
Doubts  upon  endless  doubts  renewed 
As  fast  as  each  could  be  subdued  ; 
Fatigued,  at  length,  with  noise  and 
brawl. 

Left  for  a  time  the  wrangling  Hall, 

To  taste  the  joys  of  calm  retreat, 

With  spousy  at  his  country  seat, 

Tho’  tittering  scandal  did  declare 
No  calm  could  be  if  she  was  there. 

My  Lord,  one  hot  September  morning. 
Received  his  prudent  Lady’s  warning 
(The  larder  was  than  usual  thinner). 

To  shoot  some  partridges  for  dinner  ; 
Behold  him  now  the  fields  o’erstride. 
With  Tray  and  Sancho  by  his  side  ; 
The  pointers,  with  unwearied  pace. 
Did  many  a  close  and  common  trace. 

In  every  line  of  sub-division. 

With  mathematical  precision. 

My  Lord  lagged  on  with  toil  and  pain 
For  many  a  weary  hour  in  vain  : 

At  length  to  compensate  his  trouble 
They  found  a  covey  in  the  stubble. 

With  wary  step  near  and  more  near, 

By  slow  degrees  advanced  the  Peer  ; 
And  gain’d  at  length  his  proper  station, 
Prepared  for  death  and  desolation  ; 

The  whirring  covey  upward  flew. 

Full  in  the  learned  sportsman’s  view, 
Who  straight  began  a  deep  dispute, 
W^hich  of  these  birds  ’twas  best  to 
shoot. 

He  paused — for  doubts  o’erwhelm’d  his 
mind — 

The  dogs  supposed  their  master  blind. 
The  birds  in  different  ways  divided. 

And  left  the  Chancellor  undecided. 

“  Friend  Tray,”  quoth  Sancho  in  deri¬ 
sion, 

“  Behold  this  master  of  decision, 
Would’st  take  this  man  of  doubts  and 
flaws. 

For  an  expounder  of  the  laws. 

An  arbiter  of  quibble  mooters  ? 

Good  Heaven  defend  his  Lordship’s 
suitors : 

Justice  this  once  doth  well  repay 
To  him  the  fruits  of  his  delay, 

For  see  the  vaccinating  sinner 
Has  spoilt  his  sport,  and  lost  his  din¬ 
ner.” 
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DAVID  JONES  ;  or,  WINE  AND 
WORSTED. 

Hugh  Morgan,  cousin  of  that  Hugh 
Whose  cousin  was  the  Lord  knows 
who, 

Was  likewise,  as  the  story  runs, 

Tenth  cousin  of  one  David  Jones. 
David,  well  stored  with  classic  know¬ 
ledge, 

Was  sent  betimes  to  Jesus  College ; 
Paternal  bounty  left  him  clear 
For  life  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  ; 
And  Jones  was  deemed  another  Croesus 
Among  the  Commoners  of  Jesus. 

It  boots  not  here  to  quote  tradition 
In  proofs  of  David’s  erudition  ; — 

He  could  unfold  the  mystery  high 

Of  Paulo-posts,  and  Verbs  in  ; 

Scan  Virgil,  and,  in  mathematics, 
Prove  that  straight  lines  were  not  qua¬ 
dratics  ; 

All  Oxford  hail’d  the  youth’s  ingressns. 
And  wond’ring  Welchmen  cried  “  Cot 
bless  us !” 

It  happen’d  that  his  cousin  Hugh 
Through  Oxford  pass’d,  to  Cambria 
due. 

And  from  his  erudite  relation 
Receiv’d  a  written  invitation. 

Hugh  to  the  College  gate  repair’d. 

And  ask’d  for  Jones;— -the  Porter 
stared  ; 

“  Jones  !  Sir,”  quoth  he,  “  discrimi¬ 
nate. 

Of  Mr,  Joneses  there  be  eight.” 

“Aye,  but,  ’tis  David  Jones,”  quoth 
Hugh ; 

QuothPorter,  “  We’ve  six  Davidstoo.” 
“  Cot’s  flesh  !”  crtes  Morgan,  “  cease 
your  mockings, 

My  David  Jones  wears  worsted  stock- 
mgs! 

Quoth  Porter,  “  Which  it  is.  Heaven 
knows. 

For  all  the  eight  wear  worsted  hose,” 
“  My  Cot !”  says  Hugh,  “  I’m  ask’d 
to  dine 

With  cousin  Jones,  and  quaff  his  wine.” 

That  one  word  ‘  wine’  is  worth  a 
dozen,” 

Quoth  Porter,  “  now  I  know  your 
cousin ; 

The  wine  has  stood  you.  Sir,  in  more 
stead 

Than  David,  or  the  hose  of  worsted 
You’ll  find  your  friend  at  number  nine — 
We’ve  but  one  Jones  that  quaffs  his 
wine.” 


CARGEN  WATER. 

Nae  mair  in  Cargen’s  woody  glens; 

And  rocky  streams  I’ll  lonely  stray 
Or  where,  meand’ring  through  the 
plains, 

It  winds  amang  the  meadows  gay : 
Nae  mair,  slow  wand’ring  down  its 
side. 

The  sweet  primroses  I  will  pu’ ; 

Nae  mair  amang  the  hazels  hide. 

And  bid  the  noisy  world  adieu. 

Nae  mair  beneath  the  spreading  trees 
That  shade  its  banks  I’ll  roam  along, 
To  hear,  soft  swelling  on  the  breeze. 
The  Linnet  tune  its  sweetest  song  : 
Nae  mair,  when  gloamin’  hides  the  hill, 
And  thick’ning  shades  invade  the 
glen, 

1 11  hear  its  murmurs,  slow  and  still, 
Far  frae  the  busy  haunts  of  men. 

Nae  mair  wi’  gamesome  youthfu’  glee. 
I’ll  sport  yon  lofty  woods  amang  ; 

Or  view  the  distant  swelling  sea. 

Its  foaming  surges  sweep  alang. 
Though  distant  far  I  lonely  stray, 

And  heavy  griefs  ray  bosom  swell. 

On  these  fair  scenes  of  life’s  young 
day 

Yet  memory  fondly  loves  to  dwell  I 

ORIGIN  OF  “  CUTTING  YOU  OPr 
WITH  A  shilling.” 

For  the  Mirror. 

The  Romans  were  wont  to  Sft  aside 
testaments,  as  being  inoffici^sa,  defi¬ 
cient  in  natural  duty,  if  tkey  disinhe¬ 
rited  or  totally  passed  by  (without  as¬ 
signing  a  true  and  sufficient  reason)  any 
of  the  children  of  the  testator.  But  if 
the  child  had  any  legacy,  though  ever 
so  small,  it  was  a  proof  that  the  testa¬ 
tor  had  not  lost  his  reason  nor  his  me¬ 
mory,  which  otherwise  the  law  pre¬ 
sumed.  Hence,  probably,  says  Black- 
stone,  has  arisen  that  groundless  vulgar 
error,  of  the  necessity  of  leaving  the 
heir  a  shilling,  or  some  other  express 
legacy,  in  order  to  effectually  disinhe¬ 
rit  him  ;  whereas  the  law  of  England, 
though  the  heir  or  next  of  kin  be  totally 
omitted,  admits  no  querela  inojficiosa^ 
to  set  aside  such  testament.— ‘See  Black- 
stone  and  Burn. 

P.  T.  W. 


Curious  Epitaph  in  Plymouth  Old 
Church. 

Here  lies  the  body  of 
Thomas  Vernon, 

The  only  surviving  son 
of 

Admiral  Vernon. 
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®oml>  of  i^Tarjshal 


Success  is  almost  the  only  criterion 
by  which  the  merit  of  political  changes 
are  decided  ;  and  the  man  who  attempts 
a  reformation  is  branded  as  a  patriot 
or  a  traitor,  according  to  the  success  or 
failure  of  his  enterprise. 

Marshal  Ney,  Duke  of  Elchingen, 
Prince  of  the  Moskwa,  was  one  of 
Bonaparte’s  favourite  generals,  whom 
he  used  to  call  “  the  bravest  of 
''••ave.”  On  the  restoration  of  the 
Bouruowt;^  jn  1814,  Ney  tep'^'^r^d  his 
submission  lo  the  new  roonarch  ;  and 
there  was  no  reason  w  doubt  his  since¬ 
rity.  Napoleon,  however,  landed  from 
Elba  in  1815,  and  his  march  to  Paris 
baffled  all  calculation,  and  showed  that 
he  had  few  enemies  in  France.  Ney 
was  sent  out  to  oppose  him,  but  whe¬ 
ther  his  troops  declared  against  the 
Bourbons,  or  he  was  the  first  to  join 
his  old  master,  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  returned  with  him  to 
Paris.  When  that  capital  surrendered 
to  the  allied  troops,  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  Marshal  Ney  considered 
himself  safe  under  the  convention, 
which  guaranteed  the  lives  of  the  Pa¬ 
risians.  This  w^as  not  the  case.  Mar¬ 
shal  Ney  was  tried  for  high  treason  ; 
and  condemned  to  death  on  the  9th  of 
November,  1815.  He  was  shot  on  the 
Place  de  Grevc^  and  died  exclaiming, 
Vive  la  Patrie!  Vive  la  nation  Fian- 
caise  ! 

A  plain  tomb  was  erected  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Marshal  Ney  in  the  cemetery 
of  Pere  la  Chaise,  by  his  disconsolate 
widow,  with  this  inscription — “  Mar¬ 
shal  Ney,  Duke  of  Elchingen,  Prince 


of  La  Moskwa,  died  Dec.  7,  1815.” 
Of  this  tomb  we  present  an  Engraving, 
made  on  the  spot  by  an  English  gentle¬ 
man  during  a  visit  to  Paris.  The  tomb 
was  much  visited,  and  persons  of  all 
nations  inscribed  their  sentiments  on  it, 
some  of  which  not  being  very  conge¬ 
nial  to  the  feelings  of  the  Bourbons, 
the  tomb  was  removed,  though  the 
gril  or  railing  are  suffered  to  remain, 
and  inclose  the  ashes  of  the  “  bravest 
of  the  brave.’* 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

0onrnal$. 

A  KING  REBUKED. 

After  James  the  First  had  published 
his  Book  of  S2)0rts,  by  which  a  general 
toleration  was  given  to  break  the  Lord’s 
day,  his  Majesty  happening  one  Sunday 
to  drive  through  London  during  divine 
service,  in  contempt  of  one  of  the  city’s 
regulations,  the  Lord  Mayor  (the  Right 
Hon.  George  Bolles)  had  the  spirit  and 
firmness  to  order  the  king’s  carriages 
to  be  stopped.  “What!”  exclaimed 
James,  swollen  with  rage,  “  I  thought 
there  had  been  ne’er  a  king  in  England 
but  myself.”  He  immediately  dispatch¬ 
ed  a  messenger  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
with  his  royal  commands  to  let  the  car¬ 
riages  pass.  “  While  it  was  in  ray 
power,”  replied  the  worthy  magistrate, 
“  I  did  my  duty;  but  that  being  taken 
away  by  a  higher  power,  it  is  my  duty 
to  obey.”  It  is  said  that  James  had 
the  good  sense  to  do  justice  to  the  spirrt 
which  dictated  this  conduct,  and  thanked 
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the  Mayor  for  knowing  the  duties  of  his 
office  sa  well.— Perci/  Histories. 

JUST  RETRIBUTION. 

One  of  the  earliest  victims  of  the 
tyranny  of  James  the  Second,  was  Al¬ 
derman  Cornish,  who,  in  discharging 
his  official  duties,  when  Sheriff,  in  1680, 
had  particularly  exerted  himself  in  the 
detection  and  prosecution  of  what  was 
called  the  Popish  plot,  the  reality  of 
which,  his  Majesty,  with  a  view  to  the 
introduction  of  popery,  was  now  using 
every  possible  endeavour  to  discredit, 
Cornish  was  now  accused  of  being  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  Ryehouse  plot,  for  which 
Lord  William  Russel  suffered,  and  on 
suborned  testimony,  to  which  no  man 
gave  serious  credit,  was  found,  by  a 
packed  jury,  guilty  of  high  treason. — 
That  the  vengeance  inflicted  on  this  ill- 
fated  gentleman  might  inspire  the  greater 
terror  in  the  community,  the  merciless 
Jefferies  ordered  that  he  should  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  not  at 
the  usual  place  of  execution,  but  at  the 
front  of  his  own  door^  at  the  end  of 
King-street,  Cheapside.  On  the  23d 
of  October,  1685,  the  citizens  beheld 
with  horror  and  dismay  this  barbarous 
sentence  literally  carried  into  execution. 
James  had  no  sooner  glutted  his  mon¬ 
strous  revenge,  than  conscience  appears 
to  have  begun  her  upbraidings.  In  the 
memoirs  of  his  life,  which  Dr.  Clarke  has 
compiled  from  James’s  own  papers,  we 
read  that  “  although  Cornish  had  been 
a  furious  stickler  in  these  times,  and 
that  no  one  doubted  his  guilt,  yet  when 
his  Majesty  heard  tlfht  one  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  against  him  did  not  so  positively 
reach  to  what  is  criminal  in  the  case, 
he  was  troubled  that  the  least  formality 
in  the  law  should  have  been  infringed 
for  his  security,  and  therefore  declared 
he  was  sorry  he  had  suffered,  and  (mar¬ 
vellous  compassion  !)  ordered  his  quar¬ 
ters  to  be  taken  down,  and  given  to  his 
relations  to  be  decently  buried.”  Life 
of  James,  vol.  1,  p.  45.  Never,  per¬ 
haps,  were  guilt,  confusion,  and  shame, 
more  apparent  than  in  these  few  lines. 
At  first,  we  are  told  “  no  one  doubted 
his  guilt,”  and  next,  that  his  Majesty 
had  “  heard  that  one  of  the  witnesses 
(as  there  were  but  two,  the  failure  of 
one  destroyed  the  whole  case,)  did  not 
so  positively  reach  to  what  was  criminal 
in  the  case.”  And  so  for  want  of  this 
slight  '■^formality  f  the  mere  want  of 
evidence  that  he  had  done  any  thing 
criminal,"  any  thing  meriting  punish¬ 
ment  at  all,  far  less  a  fate  so  cruelly 
aggravated  as  that  which  befel  him,  is 


the  conscience  of  the  tyrant  “  troubled!" 
A  succeeding  age  did  more  justice  to 
the  real  character  of  this  transaction, 
when  it  pronounced  the  execution  of 
Alderman  Cornish  to  be  among  the 
most  odious  cruelties  of  James’s  reign, 
restored  his  estate  to  his  family,  (for 
with  all  his  compassion,  James  scrupled 
not  to  beggar  the  children  whom  his 
cruelties  had  made  fatherless  ;)  and  con¬ 
demned  the  witnesses  against  him  to  be 
lodged  in  remote  prisons  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  lives. 

When  at  length  the  nation  rose,  as 
one  man,  to  expel  their  oppressor, 
James  became  as  mean  and  pitiful  in 
his  concessions,  as  he  had  been  proud 
and  arrogant  in  his  usurpations.  Among 
other  steps  which  he  took  to  avert  the 
impending  ruin,  he  directed  that  inti¬ 
mation  should  be  made  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  city,  that 
he  had  resolved  (out  of  “  tender  regard” 
merely)  to  restore  to  them,  by  a  new 
charter,  all  the  ancient  franchises  and 
privileges  of  which  they  had  been  de¬ 
prived  by  the  decision  on  the  quo 
warranto.  He  sent  at  the  same  time 
for  Mr.  William  Kyffin,  a  merchant  of 
great  weight  and  eminence  in  the  city, 
who  still  mourned  the  loss  of  two 
grandsons,  who  had  been  executed  for 
the  rebellion  in  the  west,  with  circum¬ 
stances  of  peculiar  cruelty;  and  in  the 
hope  of  conciliating  him,  by  such  honors 
as  it  was  yet  in  his  power  to  bestc^’ 
told  him,  Uiat  “  he  had  put 
name  as  an  Alderman  m  the  new 
charier.”  “  Sir,  ’  answered  Kyffin, 

“  I  am  a  very  old  man*  I  have  with¬ 
drawn  myself  from  all  kind  of  business 
for  some  years  past,  and  am  incapable 
of  doing  any  service  in  such  an  affair, 
to  your  Majesty  or  the  city. — Besides, 
sir,”  continued  the  old  man,  fixing  his 
eyes  stedfastly  on  the  king,  while  the 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  “  the  death 
of  ray  grandsons  gave  a  wound  to  my 
heart  which  is  still  bleeding,  and  never 
will  close  but  in  the  grave,”  (Hughes's 
Letters.) — O  bitter  reproach!  O  most 
just  retribution. — Ibid. 


AFFECTING  TALE. 

The  Vintner’s  Company  have  been 
rich  in  yvorks  of  charity.  One  of  its 
most  distinguished  members,  Mr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Kenton,  who  died  in  1800,  though 
of  humble  origin  and  of  little  education, 
amassed  a  sum  of  100,000^.  as  a  vintner, 
65,000L  of  which  he  bequeathed  to 
charitable  purposes,  including  2,000L 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  Vintner’s 
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Company,  and  2,500/.  for  rebuilding 
the  \  intner’s  alms*hous?es  at  Mile-end. 

The  disposal  of  the  remainder  of  his 
property  is  connected  with  an  affecting 
domestic  tale.  Mr.  Kenton  had  an  only 
daughter,  to  whom  he  was  fondly  at¬ 
tached  ;  she  fixed  her  affections  on  a 
young  gentleman  who  had  been  from 
his  youth  in  her  father’s  employment  as 
clerk.  The  old  gentleman,  however, 
disapproved  of  the  connexion,  and  the 
lovers  preferred  submission  to  the  will 
of  one  whom  they  both  revered,  to  an 
alliance  without  his  sanction.  “  The 
result,”  as  a  biographical  notice  of  one 
of  the  suffering  parties  states,  “  was  of 
serious  consequence  to  the  father  as 
well  as  his  daughter,  for  it  impaired 
her  health,  and  by  a  gradual  decline 
she  sunk  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  The 
conduct  of  Mr.  Watts,  (the  clerk)  upon 
that  melancholy  occasion,  and  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  his  subse¬ 
quent  character,  so  endeared  him  to  his 
patron,  that  unavailing  regret  accom¬ 
panied  the  rest  of  Mr.  Kenton’s  days.” 
Mr.  Kenton  died  in  May,  1800,  and 
left  to  Mr.  Watts,  the  whole  of  the 
residue  of  his  property  not  bequeathed 
to  charitable  purposes. — Ilfid. 


BARBER  SURGEONS. 

For  a  considerable  period,  the  affairs 
of  the  barber  surgeons  went  on  most 
smoothly  and  prosperously.  The  science 
of  surgery  was  cultivated  with  assiduity 
and  success  by  one  part  of  the  fraternity, 
and  we  dare  say,  that  of  shaving  suf¬ 
fered  nothing  in  the  hands  of  the  other. 
The  Barber’s  Hall,  situated  in  Monk- 
well-street,  was  converted  into  an  ana¬ 
tomical  theatre,  where  lectures  were 
delivered  by  the  more  eminent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  company,  and  illustrated  by 
the  dissection  of  the  dead  bodies  of 
criminals  given  to  the  company  for  that 
purpose,  and  by  others  “  brought  to 
them,”  we  presume,  in  the  usual  course 
of  a  nefarious  trade.  On  this  last  point, 
however,  there  is  an  order  extant  in  the 
Minute  books  of  the  court  of  assist¬ 
ants,  the  perusal  of  whicli  must,  we 
think,  suggest  some  doubts  as  to  the 
“  usual  course”  having  been  always 
adhered  to.  We  know  not  what  inter¬ 
pretation  exactly  to  give  to  this  sin¬ 
gular  piece  of  evidence  ;  but  tliat  it  in¬ 
dicates  some  practice  more  horridly 
revolting  than  any  thing  we  know  of  in 
our  times,  is  but  too  apparent.  It  is 
dated  1 3th  July,  1587,  and  is  literally 
in  these  words  :  — 

”  It  is  agreed,  that  if  any  bodie,  who 
shall,  at  any  tyme  hereafter,  happen  to 
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be  brought  to  our  hall  for  the  intent  to 
be  wrought  upon  by  W  anattomlsts  of 
our  companie,  shall  revyve  or  come  to 
life  againe,  as  of  late  hath  been  seen. 
The  charges  about  the  same  bodie  so 
revyvying,  shall  be  borne,  levied,  and 
susteyned  by  such  person  or  persons 
who  shall  happen  to  bring  home  the 
bodie.  And  furder,  shall  abyde  such 
order  or  fyne,  as  this  house  shall 
award.” — Ibid. 


PLAN  FOR  THE  PREVENTION 
OF  DUELS. 


“A  Project  for  the  Prevention  of 
Duels”  is  certainly  as  simple  in  theory, 
as,  we  have  no  doubt,  it  would  be 
found  efficacious  in  practice.  The  pro¬ 
jector  requires  merely  an  Act,  of  the 
following  nature,  to  be  passed  by  the 
legislature,  to  ensure  the  total  suppres¬ 
sion  of  this  honourable  species  of 
homicide  throughout  the  kingdom,  viz. 
“  that  all  other  methods  of  duelling 
shall  be  illegal  and  punishable  by  death, 
but  that  by  pistols :  that  under  the 
same  penalty,  the  parties  shall  be 
obliged  to  fight  in  spencers,  waist¬ 
coats,  or  coats  without  skirts,  at  their 
choice :  that  under  the  same  penalty, 
they  shall  be  compelled  to  stand  with 
their  backs  facing  each  other :  and 
that,  under  the  same  penalty,  each 
shall  take  aim  at  the  life  of  the  other, 
by  stooping  himself  forward,  and  firing 
between  his  own  legs  at  his  opponent. 
The  projector  contends,  and  it  must  be 
allowed  with  some  show  of  truth,  that 
the  ludicrous  position  in  which  each 
party  would  view  the  other  at  the 
fatal  moment,  would  inevitably  lead  to 
good  humour  and  reconciliation.  He 
further  adds,  that  no  man  of  honour, 
in  his  opinion,  could  think  of  taking 
another  person’s  life  behind  his  back,  as 
he  must  do  in  the  situation  prescribed 
by  the  projector.”  We  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  declaring  that  the  above  hu¬ 
mane  project  has  our  warmest  appro¬ 
val  ;  but  -we  very  much  doubt  whether 
it  would  be  conformable  to  the  gravity 
and  sobriety  of  our  Collective  Wisdom 
to  pass  such  a  statute.  Nevertheless, 
if  the  projector  choose  to  persist  in  his 
design,  we  recommend  him  to  lay  the 
case  before  Richard  Martin,  Esq. M.P. 
who  has  always  been  celebrated  for  his 
abhorrence  of  the  practice  of  Duelling, 


and  has  lately  immortalized  himself  bv 
his  Act  against  ”  Cruelty  to  Animals,’’ 
under  which  head  the  custom  of  duelling 
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properly  come.- 
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THE  GALLEY. 

(From  the  Spanish.) 

Ye  mariners  of  Spain, 

Bend  strongly  on  your  oars, 

And  bring  my  love  again. 

For  he  lies  among  the  Moors. 

Ye  galleys  fairly  built, 

Like  castles  on  the  sea, 

O  great  will  be  your  guilt 
If  ye  bring  him  not  to  me. 

The  wind  is  blowing  strong, 

'I'he  breeze  will  ease  your  oars  ; 

O  swiftly  fly  along, 

For  he  lies  among  the  Moors. 

The  sweet  breeze  of  the  sea 
Cools  every  cheek  but  mine  ; 

Hot  is  its  breath  to  me. 

As  I  gaze  upon  the  brine. 

Lift  up,  lift  up  your  sails. 

And  bend  upon  your  oars  ; 

O  lose  not  the  fair  gale. 

For  he  lies  among  the  Moors. 

It  Is  a  narrow  strait, 

I  see  the  blue  hills  over  ; 

Your  coming  I’ll  await. 

And  thank  you  for  my  lover. 

To  Mary  I  will  pray, 

While  ye  bend  upon  your  oars, 

’Twill  be  a  blessed  day. 

If  ye  bring  him  from  the  Moors. 

Ibid. 


PORTRAITS  AND  SIGNS— ROAD 
TO  FAME. 

A  portrait  is  a  memorial  rather  for 
private  or  family  affection,  than  for 
public  fame.  It  sht>uld  never  travel 
from  its  native  walls,  and  the  tutelary 
partialities  of  its  own  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions.  At  home,  as  “  a  little  ugly  gen¬ 
tleman  over  the  settee,”  it  may  give  a 
man  a  sort  of  immortality  of  domestic 
life — keep  him  warm  in  the  love  and 
esteem  of  his  kindred,  down  to  the  re¬ 
motest  limit  of  tradition — even  to  his 
grandchildren — and  thenceforward  hold 
him  in  preservation,  to  the  end  of  co¬ 
lour  and  canvas,  as  an  ancestor,  at  least, 
or  a  curiosity,  perhaps,  worth  some¬ 
thing  for  the  cut  of  his  coat,  and  the 
tie  of  his  neck-cloth.  Once  out  of 
doors  and  at  large,  it  is  no  longer  a 
portrait,  but  a  painting ;  no  longer 
you,  but  a  fine  piece  of  colour,  or  a 
noble  design. 

There  is  one  method,  now  I  think  of 
it^  of  introducing  yourself  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  a  portrait,  without  change  of 
place,  and  consequent  danger  to  your 
identity : — I  allude  to  the  agency  of  a 
sign-post.  A  sign  is  really  no  bad 


guardian  and  dispenser  of  a  name  : 
but  it  is  not  for  the  vulgar,  for  those 
whom  nobody  knows.  It  cannot  be 
made  the  founder  of  a  name  :  a  man 
must  have  done  something  before  he 
can  take  the  place  of  the  Saracen's 
Head.  As  an  accessary  to  other  sources 
of  fame,  it  is  not  beneath  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  any  one  who  has  an  honest  am¬ 
bition  to  multiply  his  acquaintance. 
The  extra-gen ieel  may  affect  to  think  it 
low — and  why  ? — what  are  their  exqui¬ 
site  reasons  ?  It  may  not  add  any  ma¬ 
terial  brilliancy  to  your  rank  among  the 
best  company  in  the  higher  regions — the 
“  dress  walks”  of  fame  ;  but,  as  a 
means  of  publishing  yourself  to  the 
multitude,  who  have  no  access  to  the 
prouder  evidences  of  your  greatness, 
where  you  will  find  a  more  effective 
chaperon,  or  more  useful  master  of  the 
ceremonies  ?  How  many  are  there  at 
this  time  of  day,  even  among  the  polite 
and  well-taught,  who,  if  they  would 
speak  the  truth,  derive  the  liveliest  im¬ 
pressions  of  old  Benbow  and  Rodney 
from  their  honest  faces  swinging  aloft, 
or  staring  steadily  from  their  frames, 
at  inn-doors  and  ale-houses  !  Envy, 
rankling  envy,  must  be  at  the  bottom  of 
their  contempt,  who  profess  to  despise 
such  distinctions.  Talk  about  low  in¬ 
deed?  Who  willmake  you  a  sign  ?  You 
give  yourself  airs  of  haughtiness  aivd 
self-denial,  but — “  let  me  whisper  in 
your  lug — You’re  aiblins  iiae  tempta¬ 
tion.”  The  only  sensible  objection 
that  I  can  propose  to  signs,  as  deposi¬ 
tories  of  our  posthumous  life,  is  the 
precariousness — the  briefness  of  their 
reign.  They  do  in  some  instances 
maintain  a  specific  symbolization  with 
wonderful  constancy,  through  all  changes 
of  time,  men,  manners,  and  customs ; 
but  it  is  rather  in  favour  of  abstractions 
— allegories — fictions — prodigies,  (what 
shall  we  call  them  ?)  than  of  any  defi¬ 
nite  lady  or  gentleman.  There  will  be 
no  end  to  the  Good  Woman — no  upper 
end  worth  talking  of,  certainly;  the 
Green  Man  and  Still  is  still  green ; 
and  the  King's  Head  never  dies  ;  but 
the  King  of  Prussia,  I  fear,  is  fading 
fast ;  our  first  and  second  Georges  look 
deadly  dull,  and  dim,  and  pale  ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  (I  think  it  must  be 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland)  has  only  a 
speck  or  two  of  horse — a  rag  of  coat — a 
scrap  of  hat — half  a  face — a  bit.of  sword, 
and  a  leg,  to  stand  between  him  and 
oblivion.  There  is  an  exception,  and 
only  one  that  occurs  to  me,  to  this  law 
of  signal  death.  The  Shakspcare's 
Head  (just  the  head  for  lasting)  has  not 
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f^rown  a  day  older  williin  Uie  memory  storm,  which  had  before  threatened 
of  man.  Yes— there  is  another — the  them,  now  rolled  on  apace,  and  at  last. 


Garrick's  Head  (a  very  good  head  in 
its  way)  stands  almost  cheek  by  jowl 
with  the  immortal  poet,  and  keeps  it¬ 
self  young  and  fresh  in  the  light  of  his 
countenance. —  Ibid. 


ilobcU'gt* 

No.  xxxiv. 

THE  ROSE-WOOD  TRUNK. 

The  lovely  Helen  had  but  just  at¬ 
tained  her  eighteenth  year,  when  the 
day  arrived  on  which  she  was  to  be 
bound  in  the  indissoluble  tie  of  wed¬ 
lock  to  the  young  Edward,  for  some 
time  considered  in  the  village  as  the 
most  favoured  among  her  admirers. 
Nature  seemed  to  have  dressed  herself 
in  her  gayest  attire  to  celebrate  the 
onion  of  two  of  her  most  perfect  crea¬ 
tures.  It  was  not  long,  although  (as 
in  such  matters  is  generally  the  case) 
it  appeared  so  to  the  happy  pair,  ere 
the  bridegroom  led  to  the  house  of  his 
father  as  blooming  and  bonny  a  bride 
as  ever  graced  the  holy  altar.  A  large 
party  of  friends  had  been  invited  to 
witness  the  happy  ceremony,  and  the 
day  was  spent  in  jovial  merriment  upon 
the  noble  lawn  fronting  the  mansion, 
until  twilight,  when  a  most  tremendous 
cloud  seemed  to  be  moving  towards 
them  which  portended  a  heavy  storm. 
It  was  therefore  determined  to  repair 
within  the  house,  and  spend  the  rest  of 
the  evening  in  playing  one  of  the  games 
which  were  prevalent  at  the  time 
among  the  higher  circles,  such  as  “  Puss 
in  the  Corner,”  “  Hunt  the  Slipper,” 
“  Hide  and  Seek,”  &c.  The  latter  of 
these  was  preferred,  as  it  gave  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  extending  their  merriment 
through  all  the  chambers.  The  game 
had  proceeded  some  way,  when  the 
turn  to  hide  fell  upon  the  bride,  whom 
Edward  had  caught,  and  therefore,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  the  game,  she 
could  not  refuse.  All  waited  with  at¬ 
tentive  ears  for  the  expected  “  whop,” 
the  signal  that  the  hider  is  concealed. 
At  last  the  wished-for  sound  was  heard  ; 
it  was  uttered  in  rather  a  faint  tone, 
auguring  an  excellent  hiding  place, 
and  therefore  a  lengthening  of  the 
search,  which  caused  much  greater 
wariness  in  the  company.  The  young 
Edward,  with  a  beating  heart,  led  the 
way,  as  if  jealous  of  any  of  his  com¬ 
panions  finding  his  darling  Helen.  The 
search  was  long,  and  all  praised  the 
excellent  fancy  of  her  who  could  de¬ 
vise  so  clever  an  hiding-place.  The 


fearing  some  accident  had  liappened, 
they  called  the  bride  by  name  to  come 
forth,  in  every  part  of  the  building. 
Not  a  corner  was  left  unsearched  both 
within  and  without  the  building.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  scene  the  agony  of  the  bride¬ 
groom  cannot  be  conceived.  The  night 
came  on,  and  all  the  company  returned 
to  their  respective  homes,  bewailing 
this  dreadful  misfortune.  Day  after 
day  passed  over  their  heads  in  this 
agonising  suspense,  till  at  last,  giving 
up  all  hope,  the  unhappy  Edward  left 
the  scene  of  his  former  joys,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  a  small  house  at  about  a  mile 
distance.  This  was  about  three  years 
after  his  melancholy  loss,  and  having 
occasion  for  some  lumber  which  was  in 
the  old  house,  he  had  it  removed  from 
the  room  which  had  contained  it  for 
several  years.  Among  this  lumber 
was  an  old  rose-wood  trunk,  with  a 
clasp  lock,  which,  containing  something 
weighty,  he  wished  to  have  it  opened, 
but  not  being  able  to  find  the  key,  he 
delayed  it  for  some  time.  At  last  a 
smith  was  sent  for,  who,  in  his  presence, 
forced  the  trunk.  Horrid  sight!  The 
bones  of  his  beloved  Helen  were  thus 
exposed  to  his  view.  Gracious  powers  ! 
who  can  paint  the  agony  he  experi¬ 
enced  at  the  sight?  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  he  had  her  mortal  remains  quiet¬ 
ly  inurned,  and  was  always  observed 
to  retain  a  fixed  melancholy  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  bride,  seeking 
for  a  place  to  hide  in,  discovered  this 
rose-wood  trunk  open,  and,  getting 
into  it,  had  let  the  cover  down,  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  clasp  lock,  thus  becoming  a 
victim  to  the  game  of  “  Hide  and  Seek.” 

Bibliopolophilos. 


Mi'SceUantf^. 


GOLDSMITH 

Is  remarkable  for  the  frequent  men¬ 
tion  of  Islington  in  his  writings.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  indeed,  he  wms  very  partial  to 
this  village,  where  he  spent  much  of 
his  time,  and  where,  at  one  period,  he 
occupied  apartments.  It  was  occasi¬ 
onally  his  custom  to  enjoy  what  he 
called  a  shoemaker's  holiday.,  which 
was  a  day  of  great  festivity  with  the 
bard,  and  was  spent  in  the  following 
innocent  manner: 

Three  or  four  of  his  intimate  friends 
rendezvoused  at  his  chambers  to  break¬ 
fast,  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  ; 
at  eleven,  they  proceeded  by  the  City 
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Road,  and  through  the  fields,  to  High¬ 
bury  Barn,  to  dinner  ;  about  six  o’clock 
in  the  evening  they  adjourned  to  White 
Conduit  House  to  drink  tea  ;  and  con¬ 
cluded  the  evening  by  supping  at  the 
Grecian  or  Temple  coffee-houses,  or  at 
the  Globe  in  Fleet  Street.  There  was 
a  very  good  ordinary  of  two  dishes  and 
pastry,  kept  at  Highbury  Barn  at  this 
time  (about  50  years  ago),  at  lOrf.  per 
head,  including  a  penny  to  the  waiter  ; 
and  the  company  generally  consisted  of 
literary  characters,  a  few  Templars, 
and  some  citizens  who  had  left  off  trade. 
The  whole  expenses  of  this  day’s 
never  exceeded  a  crown,  and  oftener 
from  3s  6d.  to  4s.  for  which  the  party 
obtained  good  air  and  exercise,  good 
living,  the  example  of  simple  manners, 
and  good  conversation.  +t. 

MILTON. 

Mrs.  Forster,  grand-daughter  to 
Milton,  the  immortal  author  of  Para¬ 
dise  Lost,  kept  a  chandler's  shop  at 
Lower  Holloway,  some  years,  and  died 
at  Islington  May  9th,  1754,  in  the  68th 
year  of  her  age  ;  and  by  her  death  all 
Milton’s  family  became  extinct.  She 
had  lived  many  years  in  a  low  way,  and 
was  at  last  depressed  with  poverty  and 
the  infirmities  of  old  age.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  of  her  grandfather’s 
admirers  took  any  notice  of  her  till 
1750,  when,  on  the  5th  of  April  that 
year,  Comus  was  represented  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  with  a  new  prologue, 
written  by  Johnson,  and  spoken  by 
Garrick,  for  her  benefit,  which  pro¬ 
duced  her  about  13^L  tt. 


-  THE  GOLDEN  NAIL. 

AN  ALCHEMICAL  ANECDOTE. 

Thurnis  Serus,  a  man  of  infinite 
whim  and  madness,  was  the  author  of 
some  works  which  sufficiently  prove 
that  his  natural  temper  was  not  much 
to  be  relied  on.  The  story  of  his  golden 
nail  is  curious.  Having  worked  away 
his  fortune  in  alchymy,  and  finding  his 
schemes  vain,  he  had  a  mind  at  once  to 
get  into  the  service  of  a  certain  prince, 
and  to  establish  a  character  of  himself 
to  all  the  world,  as  if  possessed  of  the 
grand  alchemical  secret.  To  this  pur¬ 
pose  he  declared,  that  he  had  found  out 
a  liquor  which  would  immediately  con¬ 
vert  all  metals  plunged  into  it  into 
gold.  The  prince,  the  nobility  of  the 
place,  and  all  the  literati.,  were  in¬ 
vited  to  see  the  experiment;  and  the 
chemist  having  prepared  a  large  nail, 
the  half  of  which  was  iron,  and  the 


other  half  gold,  well  Joined  together, 
coated  over  the  gold  part  with  a  thin 
crust  of  iron,  which  he  joined  so  nicely 
to  the  rest  of  the  iron,  that  no  eye  could 
discover  the  fallacy.  Having  this  ready- 
be  placed  his  vessel  of  liquor  on  the 
table,  which  was  no  other  than  com¬ 
mon  aquafortis.  Then,  sending  to  a 
shop  for  some  nails  of  the  same  kind, 
he,  by  an  easy  kind  of  legerdemain, 
when  he  had  desired  the  company  to 
examine  tlmm,  and  see  that  they  were 
real  nails,  took  out  his  own,  and  after 
turning  it  about  before  the  company, 
plunged  it  half  way  into  the  liquor;  a 
hissing  and  bubbling  noise  arose,  and 
the  aqua  forth  immediately  dissolved, 
and  washed  off  the  iron  coat,  and  the 
gold  appeared.  The  nail  was  handed 
round  to  the  whole  company,  and  fi¬ 
nally  delivered  to  the  prince,  in  whose 
cabinet  it  now  remains.  The  gold- 
maker  was  desired  to  dip  more  nails, 
and  other  things,  but  he  immediately 
threw  away  the  liquor,  telling  them 
they  had  seen  enough.  He  was  made 
happy  for  the  rest  of  his  life;  but  all 
the  intreaties  in  the  world  could  never 
get  him  to  make  any  more  gold. 


“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of 
other  men’s  stuff.” — Wotton. 

Lesson  fou  Duelists. — ^Two  friends 
happening  to  quarrel  at  a  tavern,  one  of 
them,  a  man  of  very  hasty  disposition, 
insisted  on  the  other’s  fighting  him  the 
next  morning.  The  challenge  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  on  condition  that  they  should 
breakfast  together,  previous  to  their 
going  to  the  field,  at  the  house  of  the 
challenged.  When  the  challenger  ar¬ 
rived  the  next  morning,  according  to 
appointment,  he  found  every  prepara¬ 
tion  for  breakfast,  and  his  friend,  his 
wife,  and  children,  all  ready  to  receive 
him.  Their  repast  being  over,  and  the 
family  withdrawn,  without  any  hint  of 
the  fatal  purpose  having  transpired,  the 
challenger  asked  the  other  if  he  was 
ready  to  attend.  “  No,  Sir,”  replied 
he,  “  not  till  we  are  more  upon  a  par  ; 
that  amiable  woman,  and  those  six  in¬ 
nocent  children,  who  just  now  break¬ 
fasted  Avith  us,  depend  solely  upon  my 
life  for  their  subsistence  ;  and  till  you 
can  stake  something  equal,  in  my  esti¬ 
mation,  to  the  welfare  of  seven  per¬ 
sons,  dearer  to  me  than  the  apple  of 
my  eye,  I  cannot  think  we  are  equally 
matched.” — “  We  are  not,  indeed  !”  re¬ 
plied  the  other,  giving  him  his  hand. 
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and  they  became  firmer  friends  than 
ever. 


The  Perpetual  Gomedy.— The 
world  is  the  stage — men  are  the  per¬ 
formers.  Chance  composes  the  piece 
— Fortune  distributes  the  parts.  The 
fools  shift  the  scenery— the  philoso¬ 
phers  are  the  spectators.  The  rich 
occupy  the  boxes — the  powerful  have 
their  seat  in  the  pit,  and  the  poor  sit  in 
the  gallery.  The  fair  sex  presents  the 
refreshments — the  tyrants  occupy  the 
treasury  bench,  and  those  forsaken  by 
lady  Fortune  snulf  the^andles.  Folly 
makes  the  concert,  and  Time  drops  the 
curtain. 


Town  and  Country. — A  facetious 
traveller  described  the  difference  of  so¬ 
ciety  in  the  metropolis,  when  compared 
to  the  provincial  towns,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  language  :  “  In  the  country,  if  you 
have  a  leg  of  mutton  for  dinner,  every 
body  wishes  to  know  if  you  have  caper 
sauce  with  it ;  whereas,  in  London, 
you  may  have  an  elephant  for  lunch, 
and  no  one  cares  a  pin  about  it.” 


Dancing.  —  Lord  Lanesborow,  of 
whom  Pope  speaks  in  his  Moral  Epis¬ 
tles,  was  so  fond  of  dancing,  that  nei¬ 
ther  old  age  nor  the  gout  could  deprive 
him  of  this  pleasure.  He  danced  dur¬ 
ing  the  most  cruel  attacks  of  that  dread¬ 
ful  malady  ;  although  it  was  observed 
that  it  sometimes  put  him  a  little  out 
of  time.  At  the  death  of  the  Prince  of 
Denmark,  the  husband  of  Queen  Anne, 
he  solicited  a  particular  audience  of 
this  princess,  for  the  purpose  of  repre¬ 
senting  to  her  the  advantages  which 
her  majesty  would  derive  from  dancing  ; 
as  it  would  dissipate  her  melancholy, 
and  preserve  her  health. 

The  “  Olden  Time.”— In  the  year 
1030,  the  price  of  an  ox  was  2s.  6fl(., 
equivalent  to  7s.  Qd.  of  our  money. 
The  difference  in  prices  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  necessaries  of  life,  between  those 
days  and  the  present,  is  57  to  1.  The 
tenures  by  which  lands  were  holden  in 
those  feudal  times,  furnish  a  very  curi¬ 
ous  specimen  of  what  were  the  vari¬ 
ous  luxuries  which  they  afforded.  The 
sovereign,  we  may  take  it  for  granted, 
selected  the  most  choice.  The  tenure 
of  some  land,  held  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  by  one  Wm.  Aylesbury,  of 
Aylesbury,  was  to  provide  the  King’s 
bed-chamber,  when  he  should  come 
thither,  with  sweet  herbs  for  litter, 
and  two  green  geese,  if  he  came  in 
summer,  and  with  three  eels,  if  in  win¬ 
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ter ;  all  of  which  he  was  bound  to  do 
thrice  in  a  year,  if  the  King  cam©  so 
often. 


Rheumatism  and  Gout. — A  French¬ 
man  being  afflicted  with  the  gout,  was 
asked,  what  difference  there  was  be¬ 
tween  that  and  the  rheumatism.  “  One 
very  great  deferance  !”  replied  Mon¬ 
sieur.  “  Suppose  you  take  one  vice, 
you  put  your  finger  in,  you  turn  de 
screw,  till  you  bear  him  no  longer — 
dat  is  de  rheumatis — den,  spose  you 
give  him  one  turn  more,  dat  is  de  gout.” 


Penmanship. — So  many  accounts 
have  lately  been  given  to  the  public  of 
extraordinary  small  writing,  that  we 
doubt  not  but  perfection  will  shortly 
be  outvied  in  this  art.  We  feel  plea¬ 
sure,  however,  in  stating  the  following 
wonderful  performance  of  Mr.  Creese, 
of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon,  which  ex¬ 
ceeds  every  attempt  yet  recorded  of  any 
individual,  and  challenges  the  greatest 
efforts  made  to  excel  in  this  branch  of 
art.  The  gentleman  alluded  to  has 
written,  without  any  abbreviation  what¬ 
ever,  and  without  the  assistance  of 
glasses,  in  a  square  of  3  inches  and  a 
half,  the  first  77  Psalms,  with  31  verses 
of  the  78th  Psalm  ;  comprising  99,004 
letters. — In  the  centre  of  the  square  is 
the  space  of  a  sixpence,  which  contains, 
in  addition,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  Creed, 
Ten  Commandments,  the  93d,  100th, 
117th,  130th,  134th,  135lh,  and  136th 
Psalms,  name,  age,  place  of  abode, 
&c. :  comprising  6,947  letters,  making 
2,317  letters  more  in  the  space  of  a 
sixpence,  and  12,471  letters  more  in  the 
square  of  three  inches  and  a  half,  than 
ever  was  written  by  Mr.  Beedell  in  the 
same  space ;  so  that  the  total  number 
of  letters  written  in  the  whole  space 
amount  to  105,951 :  within  the  square  is  a 
representatioi^of  David  playing  on  the 
harp,  distinctly  visible,  formed  by  the 
shades  in  the  writing.  We  may  add  to 
this,  that  Mr.  Creese  offers  to  prove 
the  reality  of  what  he  has  performed, 
and  which,  on  a  slight  view,  appears 
incredible,  by  writing  in  the  presence 
of  any  gentleman,  or  party,  who  should 
be  desirous  of  having  ocular  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  fact  above  stated. 


Age. — The  greatest  affront  you  can 
ofter  to  a  woman  is  to  tell  her  that  she 

is  old.  Lord  A - ,  a  courtier,  used 

to  say  to  his  lady,  every  new-year's 
day,  “  Well,  madam,  what  age  will 
your  ladyship  please  to  be  this  year  ?” 
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T«e  Choice  Fixed.—A  gentleman 
visited  a  lady  who  had  three  daughters, 
and  was  determined  to  marry  one  of 
them  :  but  found  some  difliculty  in  fix¬ 
ing  Ins  atfectionSi  He  at  last  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  up  his  mind  one  evening 
during  supper.  One  was  helped  to  a 
piece  of  cheese,  whicli  she  eat  without 
cutting  off  the  rind,  upon  which  he  con¬ 
cluded  she  was  a  dirty  creature,  and 
gave  up  the  idea  of  her ;  the  second 
was  helped,  who  cut  off  a  great  piece 
of  the  cheese  with  the  rind,  upon  which 
he  inferred  she  was  a  most  extravagant 
one,  and  cashiered  the  idea  of  her ; 
the  third  being  helped,  scraped  the  rind 
very  clean,  and  eat  the  cheese,  when 
he  felt  assured  that  she  was  cleanly  and 
economical,  and  immediately  made  up 
his  mind  that  she  should  be  his  wife. 


Epitaphs  on  Faithful  Servants. 

On  a  stone  against  the  East  end  of  the 
outside  of  the  parish  church  at  Twick¬ 
enham,  is  the  following  inscription : 
To  the  memory  of  Mary  Beach, 

Who  died  November  5th,  1725,  aged  78. 
Alexander  Pope, 

Whom  she  nursed  in  his  infancy, 

And  constantly  attended  for  38  years. 
Erected  this  stone 
In  gratitude  to  a  faithful  servant. 

In  Trevithin  church-yard,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Monmouth,  is  the  following  epi¬ 
taph,  written  by  Sir  Charles  Han- 
bury  Williams,  on  a  faithful  servant 
of  his  father’s : 

To  the  memory  of 
Mr,  Thomas  Cooke, 

Agent  of  the  iron-works, 

To  John  Hanbury,  Esq. 

^  Of  Pontypool, 

Who  died  Aug.  1st,  1739,  aged  66  years. 

With  most  religious  truth  it  may  be 
said, 

Beneath  this  stone  an  honest  man  lies 
dead ; 

Vice  he  abhorr’d,  in  virtue’s  path  he 
trod, 

Just  to  his  master,  humble  to  his  God  ; 

Useful  be  liv’d,  and  void  of  all  offence. 

By  nature  sensible,  well  bred  by  sense. 

His  master’s  int’rest  was  his  constant 
end, 

(The  faithful’st  servant  and  the  truest 
friend) ; 

For  him  his  heart  and  hand  were  al¬ 
ways  join’d. 

And  love  with  duty  strictly  was  com¬ 
bin’d. 

Together  thro’  this  vale  of  life  they 
pass’d. 

And  in  this  church  together  sleep  at 
last ; 


For  -when  the  master’s  fatal  hour  was 
come. 

The  servant  sigh’d,  and  follow’d  to  the 
tomb. 

And  when  at  the  last  day  he  shall  ap¬ 
pear. 

Thus  shall  his  Saviour  speak  and  scat¬ 
ter  fear  : 

Well  done,  thou  faithful  servant,  good 
an  d  j  ust. 

Receive  thy  well  deserv’d  reward  of 
trust ; 

Come  where  no  time  can  happiness  de¬ 
stroy, 

Into  the  fulness  of  thy  master’s  joy. 

On  a  faithful  female  servant,  who  lies 
in  the  church-yard  at  Croydon,  in 
Surrey: 

In  memory 
of 

Ursula  Svvinbourn, 

Who  after  fulfilling  her  duty 
In  that  station  of  life 
Which  her  Creator  had  allotted  her. 

And  by  her  faithful  and  affectionate 
conduct. 

In  a  senes  of  35  years, 

Rendering  herself  respected  and  beloved, 
And  her  loss  sincerely  regretted. 

By  the  family  she  lived  with, 
Departed  this  life 

The  5th  of  January,  1781,  aged  65. 
Reader ! 

Let  not  her  station  in  life 
Prevent  thy  regarding  her  example ; 

But  remember, 

According  to  number  of  talents  given, 
Will  the  increase  be  expected. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  confess  ourselves  still  much  in 
arrear  with  our  Correspondents.  They 
are  all  entitled  to  our  thanks — many  of 
them  to  particular  attention,  and  not 
one  of  them  ought  to  be  treated  with 
neglect.  If  we  do  so,  we  assure  them 
it  is  not  intentional,  but  that  we  are 
making  arrangements  for  a  prompt  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  and  a  more  speedy  de¬ 
cision  on  their  several  communications, 
than  we  have  hitherto  been  enabled  to 
give. 


We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  again 
from  y,  W. 


Published  by  J.  LIMBIRD,  355,  Strand* 
(East  end  of  Exeter  Change);  and  sold  by  all 
Newsmen  and  Booksellers.—Printed  by  T. 
DOLB  y,  299,  Strand. 
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The  country  residence  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Roscius,  of  which  the  above  en¬ 
graving  presents  a  good  view,  from  a 
drawing  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Storer,  is  most 
deiightfully  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Thames,  about  thirteen  miles 
west  of  London.  This  seat  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Garrick  in  1754,  when  he 
embellished  the  grounds  and  enlarged 
the  building.  He  had  a  chaste  and  ele¬ 
gant  front  erected  by  the  brothers 
Adams,  the  architects  of  the  Adelphi, 
on  the  terrace  of  which  Garrick  lived 
when  in  town. 

Hampton  House,  for  so  Garrick’s 
villa  was  called,  owes  all  its  attractions 
to  Garrick  himself,  who,  not  injured  by 
the  meretricious  taste  and  gaudy  em¬ 
bellishments  which  too  frequently  mark 
the  histrionic  profession,  designed  a 
structure  which  combines  elegance, 
utility,  comfort,  and  simplicity  of  taste. 
Here  Garrick  and  his  amiable  spouse 
in  retirement  entertained  the  friends 
they  had  formed  while  he  was  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  “  gaiety  of  nations.” 
Lord  Orford,  in  his  Letters,  mentions 
a  dinner  of  which  he  partook  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  House, 'which  was  attended  by  the 
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Duke  of  Grafton,  the  Spanish  Minister, 
and  other  distinguished  characters;  and 
in  1774,  Garrick  gave  a,  fete  champetre 
here,  when  the  gardens,  which  are  sin¬ 
gularly  beautiful,  were  illuminated  with 
6000  lamps. 

The  grounds  are  divided  from  the 
Thames  by  a  public  road,  beneath 
which  is  a  path  leading  to  a  fine  lawn 
on  the  border  of  the  river  Thames. 

In  the  interior  of  Garrick’s  house 
the  same  good  taste  was  displayed  as 
in  the  architecture  of  the  building,  and 
the  laying  out  of  the  gardens.  If  there 
was  a  fault,  it  was  that  the  walls  dis¬ 
played  too  much  egotism:  for  in  al¬ 
most  every  apartment  there  was  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Garrick  in  one  of  his  favourite 
characters  by  Zoffany.  Garrick  was 
sometimes  accused  of  avarice,  but  he 
has  been  known  to  do  many  generous 
actions,  particularly  to  men  of  letters 
and  actors,  as  well  as  to  the  poor.  His 
Villa  at  Hampton  was  for  many  years 
the  scene  of  a  benevolent  and  innocent 
fete.  It  was  his  custom  to  invite  all 
the  children  of  the  village,  on  every 
first  of  May,  and  regale  them  with 
cake  and  a  glass  of  wine,  to  which  he 
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added  a  present  of  money.  Mrs.  Gar¬ 
rick  continued  occasionally  to  live  at 
Hampton  urrtil  her  death;  and  within 
the  last  few  months  Garrick’s  Villa  has 
been  sold. 


FLOWERS  OF  RHETORIC. 

By  the  Rev.  Ralph  Sharp,  D.  D. 

THE  REPARTEE. 

It  is  a  line  day. — It  generally  is, 
when  a  viper  is  abroad. 

Madam;  my  Lord  is  dying, for  you. 
— 1  wish  he  was  ;  and  that  he  may 
never  again  importune  me  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  love. 

The  letter  A  stands  as  the  first  letter 
of  the  alphabet  in  all  languages,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  simplicity.— -Surely,  Mr. 
Lecturer  of  Rhetoric,  it  is  not  on  the 
same  account  that  ybu  have  taken  the 
chair  at  this  Institution  ! 

A  Clergyman  one  Sabbath,  in  his 
sermon,  had  been  supporting  the  doc¬ 
trine,  that  “  whatever  is,  is  right,”  and 
that  “  what  God  had  made,  was  well 
made.”  One  of  the  overseers  of  the 
parish,  who  had  a  protuberant  back, 
and  was  short  and  crooked,  followed 
him  out  of  the  church,  and  in  the  porch 
thus  addressed  him  :  If  all  things.  Sir, 
are  well  made,  how  came  I  not  to  be 
so  ?  The  parson  instantly  ascertaining 
the  mensuration  of  his  figure,  told  him 
that  he  considered  him  well  made  for  a 
cripple. 

A  loquacious  blockhead,  after  bab¬ 
bling  some  time  to  Aristotle,  observed, 
that  he  was  fearful  that  he  was  ob¬ 
truding  on  his  ear.  ISo,  no,  replied 
Aristotle,  I  have  not  been  listening. 

A  litigation  once  arose  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge,  whether  Doctors  in 
h;  Yv,  :  Doctors  in  Medicine,  should 
hold  precedence.  The  Chancellor  ask¬ 
ing,  whether  the  thief  or  the  hangman 
preceded  at  an  execution,  and  be'ing 
told  that  the  thief  usually  took  the  lead. 
Well  then,  said  the  Chancellor,  let  the 
Doctors  in  Law  have  the  precedence, 
and  let  Doctors  in  Medicine  be  next  in 
rank.  s 

A  Quaker,  in  a  stage-coach  with  an 
officer,  observed  that  his  sword  was 
very  troublesome. — All  my  enemies 
are  of  the  same  opinion,  replied  the 
captain. 

,  A  link-boy,  one  very  rlark  evening, 
asked  Doctor  Burgess  the  preacher,  if 
he  would  have  a  light  ?  No,  replied  the 
Doctor,  1  am  one  of  the  lights  of  the 
world.  I  wish  then,  rejoined  the  boy, 
that  you  were  hung  at  the  end  of  the 
alley  where  I  live,  for  it  is  devibsh 
dark. 


THE  ANTHRORISMOS. 

A  Figure,  by  which  a  person  renders 

the  Proposition  qf  another  of  coun¬ 
ter  efcct. 

Turpin  took  my  mare  from  the  sta¬ 
ble,  and  rode  to  York,  without  my 
knowledge  and  consent :  which  I  term 
a  felony.— It  is  true,  he  did  so  ;  but  it 
was  no  theft ;  for  he  rode  her  to  your 
yard  again,  and  tied  her  to  the  rack. 

Charlotte,  it  is  my  duty  as  a  parent 
to  inform  you,  that  you  are  sitting  by  a 
man  of  very  profligate  .character,  who 
will  mar  your  reputation. — Papa  ;  Wice 
placed  near  virtue,  makes  Virtue  more 
lovely,  strong,  and  clear. 

You  might  have  had  a  deal  more  wit. 
Papa,  had  you  been  governed  by  ray 
Mamma.-— Child !  he  who  is  governed 
by  his  wife,  has  no  wit  at  all. 

THE  BON  MOT. 

Brackley  Kennet,  who  was  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  1780,  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  waiter;  and  when  summoned 
to  attend  the  Privy  Council,  to  answ^er 
for  his  pusillanimous  conduct  during 
the  riots,  his  arrival  was  announc¬ 
ed  to  the  Council-chamber :  Ring 
the  bell,  said  Lord  North,  and  let  him 
attend  us. 

In  a  recent  duel  between  two  Barris¬ 
ters,  one  of  tliehn  shot  away  the  shirt 
of  the  other’s  '  coat.  His  second  ob¬ 
serving  the  truth  of  his  aim,  declared, 
that  had  his  friend  been  engaged  with 
a  client,  he  would  very  probably  have 
hit  his  pocket. 

THE  DOUBLE  ENTENDRE. 

A  gentleman  ordered  to  attend  one 
evening  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  respecting  the  Isle  of  Man, 
was  asked  by  Mr.  Dimdas,  if  the  pppu-, 
lation  of  the  Island  vvas  on  the  increase  ? 
Very  much,  answered  the  witness,  siuce 
my  living  there. 

Two  vivacious  girls  entering  the 
pump-room  at  Bath,  met  a  short,  fat, 
ruddy,  coarse  lady  retiring.  Here  is 
hcef-a-la-mode  coming  out,  said  one  of 
the  girls ;  this  is  usual,  replied  the 
Dowager,  to  make  room  for  the  game  ! 

A  gentleman  observing  his  gardener 
with  an  old  broad-brimmed  hat  on,  jo¬ 
cosely  asked  him,  who.  gave  him  that 
cuckold’s  hat.  It  is  one  of  your  old 
ones,  replied  the  gardener,  that  my 
mistress,  gave  me  yesterday,  when  you 
were  at  the  races. 

The  roses  on  your  cheek  were  never 
made 

To  bless  the  eye  alone,  and  then  to 
fade  ; 
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Nor  had  the  cherries  on  your  lips  their 
bein^, 

To  please  no  other  sense  than  that  of 
seeing. 

THE  ANECnOTE. 

A  conceited  juvenile  pulpit-performer 
importuned  (^on  some  anniversary)  the 
Bishop  of  his  diocese  to  allow  him  to 
preach.  I  have  no  objection  to  per¬ 
mit  you,  said  the  Bishop,  but  nature 
will  not. 

An  officer  in  a  dragoon  regiment,  at 
a  review,  lost  his  hat  by  a  gale  of 
wind.  A  private  dismounted,  and  pre¬ 
senting  it  to  him  on  the  point  of  his 
sword,  accidentally  made  a  puncture  in 
it.  —  Damn  it,  Sam,  I  would  sooner  that 
you  had  pierced  my  arm.  Why  so, 
Colonel?  Because  I  have  credit  with 
my  surgeon,  but  none  with  ray  hatter, 
the  imprecation. 

May  Heaven’s  dreadful  vengeance 
overtake  him  !  May  the  keen  storms 
of  adversity  strip  him  of  all  his  leaves 
and  fruit  !  May  peace  forsake  his 
mind,  and  vest  be  banished  from  his 
pillow  !  May  his  days  be  filled  with 
reproach,  and  his  nights  be  haunted 
v/ith  remorse !  May  he  be  stung  by 
jealousy  without  cause,  and  maddened 
by  revenge  without  the  means  of  exe¬ 
cution  !  and,  may  all  his  offspring  be 
blighted  and  perish,  except  one,  who 
may  grow  up  a  curse  to  his  old  age, 
and  bring  his  hoary  head  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave  ! 

THE  dilemma. 

Why  should  he  be  so  sharply  rebuk¬ 
ed  ?  If  he  has  done  wrong,  a  mild  ad¬ 
monition  would  be  better :  if  he  has 
not  done  wrong,  reproof  will  fall  on 
yourselves. 

To  say  that  he  is  rotten,  is  a  strong 
term,  because  it  denotes  the  last  stage 
in  the  progress  of  dissolution :  and  yet 
if  1  state  that  he  is  near  putrefaction, 
I  shall  fall  short,  because  putrefaction 
expresses  only  the  progress  toward 
rottenness. 

THE  PROCRASTINATED  CLIMAX. 

What  is  your  name?  said  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  a  porter.  My  name,  replied 
the  fellow,  is  the  same  as  my  father’s. 
And  what  is  his  name  ?  said  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  It  is  the  same  as  mine:  Then 
what  are  both  your  names  ?  Why,  they 
are  both  alike,  said  the  porter. 

A  fellow  who  was  tried  at  Dublin, 
for  some  private  offence,  received  the 
following  sentence — Judge:  The  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  Court  is,  that  you  be 
flogged  from  the  Bank  to  the  Quay. — 
Prisoner:  Thank  you,  my  Lord! 
you  have  done  your  worst — Judge: 
And  be  flogged  back  again. 


the  proverb. 

It  is  dear-bought  honey  that  is  licked 
off  a  thorn. 

A  knotty  piece  of  timber  requires  a 
smooth  wedge. 

The  man  who  does  not  look  before, 
will  generally  be  found  behind. 

The  higher  an  ape  climbs,  the  more 
he  shows  his  tail. 

Good  blood  makes  an  ill-pudding 
without  a  little  suet. 

There  is  very  little  for  the  rake  after 
the  shovel. 

A  man  whose  eyes  require  couching, 
is  not  a  proper  person  to  set  up  as  an 
oculist. 

“  He  is  a  chip  of  the  old  block.” 
This  Proverb  signifies,  that  a  descen¬ 
dant  is  like  his  progenitors. 

“  Many  things  happen  between  the 
cup  and  the  lip.”  This  Proverb  arose 
from  the  fate  of  Antinous,  one  of  Pe¬ 
nelope’s  suitors,  who  was  shot  by  an 
arrow  from  the  bow  of  Ulyssus  as  he 
was  going  to  drink. 

the  contrast. 

When  we’ve  nothing  to  dread  from  the* 
law’s  sternest  frowns. 

How  we  laugh  at  the  barristers’  wigs, 
bands,  and  gowns ! 

But  no  sooner  we  want  them,  to  sue  or 
defend, 

Than  their  laughter  begins,  and  our 
mirth’s  at  an  end. 

sarcasm. 

It  is  true  you  are  a  Member  of  Par¬ 
liament;  but  you  are  too  heavy  a  log 
to  be  lifted  to  preferment  by  any  Court 
lever. 

He  seems  to  have  invented  a  new 
system  of  Ethics,  which  discards  virtue 
as  a  superfluity,  and  rejects  integrity 
as  an  incumbrance. 

This  raoniing,  quite  dead,  Tom  was 
found  in  his  bed, 

AUho’  he  was  hearty  last  night: 

But  ’tis  thought,  having  seen  Dr. Glynn 
in  a  dream, 

That  the  poor  fellow  died  of  the  fright. 
vituperation. 

Our  language  has  no  term  of  re¬ 
proach,  the  mind  no  idea  of  detesta¬ 
tion,  that  has  not  already  been  happily 
applied  to  you,  and  exhausted. 

He  is  one  of  those  who  would  not 
scruple  to  apologize  for  every  crime 
that  has  been  committed,  from  the 
murder  of  Abel,  down  to  the  la'St  bur¬ 
glary  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Old 
Bailey. 

Pie  has  a  fine  head  of  hair,  and  I 
trust  that  the  justice  of  God  will  soon 
plait  it  into  a  halter,  as  it  did  Absalom’s; 
and  that  the  spreading  arm  of  some  tree 
will  speedily  snatch  him  to  execution. 
m2 
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TRUISMS. 

(t'or  the  Mirror.) 

London  bridge  is  built  of  stone  ; 

Bonaparte’s  gone  to  pot  : 

A  chesnut  horse  is  not  a  roan  : 

Boiling  lead  is  rather  hot. 

Englishmen  aren’t  born  in  France  : 

Adam  ne’er  wore  a  velvet  coat : 

A  donkey  needn’t  learn  to  dance  : 

Four  crowns  are  worth  a  one  pound 
note. 

Madrid’s  not  paved  with  orange  peel : 

Undertakers  dress  in  black  : 

A  ealf  when  dead  becometh  veal : 
Elephants  don't  drink  barsack. 

Lettuces  don’t  learn  to  sing  : 

Mutton  pies  aren’t  made  of  zinc  : 

A  crocodile’s  an  ugly  thing  : 

Flutes  are  seldom  painted  pink. 

A  cart-horse  needn’t  go  to  church  ; 

A  pound  of  cherries  weighs  a  pound  : 
School-boys  hate  the  sight  of  birch  : 
King  George  the  Third  is  under 
ground. 

Green  gooseberries  are  always  green  : 
A  drunkard’s  face  is  sometimes 
spotty : 

Some  cows  are  fat,  and  some  are  lean  : 
Hughes  Ball  has  married  Mercandotti : 

The  king  don’t  live  on  rotten  eggs  : 

Sea  water’s  very  salt  indeed  ; 

A  horse  can’t  go  without  four  legs ; 

Figs  don’t  spring  from  mustard-seed. 

Books  aren’t  made  of  Stilton  cheese; 

Spectacles  defend  the  eyes  : 

Dogs  will  bite — and  so  will  fleas  : 

A  child,  if  scalded*  always  cries. 

Dustmen  seldom  go  to  court : 

Achilles  never  saw  Macbeth  : 

Some  folks  love  old  crusted  port : 
Running  puts  one  out  of  breath. 

The  best  sense  going’s  common  sense; 

I  can  play  three  farthing  loo  : 

A  lawyer’s  fee  is  eighty  pence  ; 

The  Mirror  only  costs  us  two  ! 

AVERY  IN  RUSSIA.  ' 

The  following  historical  account  of 
Slavery  in  Russia,  is  translated  from  a 
work  published  in  Paris,  by  M.  Pas- 
senaus,  a  gentleman  who  has  spent  se¬ 
veral  years  iu  that  country. 

•In  very  early  ages  there  were  slaves 
in  Russia,  but  at  that  period  they  were 
considered  in  the  light  of  domestic  ser¬ 
vants,  for  whose  treatment  their  mas¬ 
ters  were  responsible  to  God,  and  who 
were,  therefore,  subjected  only  to  a  sup¬ 
portable  labour.  The  origin  of  slavery 
in  Russia,  as  a  political  and  civil  evil, 
destroying  the  energies  of  the  people, 


and  worse  in  its  effects  thap  the 
trade  in  tlie  West  Indies,  may  be  trac¬ 
ed  to  the  conquests  of  the  Russians 
over  the  various  Tartar  hordes  which 
roamed  without  a  fixed  home,  and  yet 
in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  in  order 
to  bind  the  numerous  hordes  so  con¬ 
quered,  to  the  soil  which  was  thence¬ 
forth  to  be  considered  their  country, 
their  khans  or  chiefs  were  invested  with 
absolute  authority.  The  death  of  a 
serf  from  the  ill  treatment  of  his  master, 
led  to  no  judiciary  steps,  except  where 
it  occurred  within  twenty-four  hours- 
from  the  time  when  the  injury  was  in¬ 
flicted.  As  a  boyard  could  not,  with 
impunity  beat  his  slave  in  such  a  way  as 
to  cause  almost  instant  death,  recourse 
was  had  to  punishment  by  a  slow  fire. 
The  poor  offender  was  compelled  to 
place  his  feet  on  a  stone  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  and  to  remain  in  that  situ¬ 
ation  until  his  brutal  master  considered 
the  punishment  sufficient.  Very  few 
slaves  survived  this  treatment,  death 
generally  ensued  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  but  the  law  was  evaded  if  the 
slave  lived  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 
This  practice  exists  at  the  present  day, 
and  slavery,  whicli  originally  was  only- 
intended  to  bind  newly  conquered  tribes 
to  Russia,  is  now  general,  the  boyards 
having  an  unrestrained  power  over  the 
lives  and  liberty  of  their  serfs.  Over  the 
wretched  Tartars  as  a  body,  however, 
the  most  atrocious  cruelties  are  exer¬ 
cised ;  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that 
what  with  death  by  repeated  beatings, 
starvation  and  emigration,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Crimea,  which,  at  the  time 
of  its  conquest  was  two  millions,  is 
now  only  150,000.  In  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Astraehan,  the  atrocities  of 
the  Russian  nobles  towards  their  wretch¬ 
ed  slaves,  were  so  great,  that  a  tribe  of 
400,000  Kalmucks  emigrated  to  Chinese 
Tartary,  to  the  great  loss  of  Russia,  as 
they  were  for  the  most  part  traders,  who 
enriched  their  masters  by  the  produce 
of  their  industry. 

In  Russia,  as  the  property  of  a  slave 
is  not  protected  by  law,  he  either  buries 
bis  savings  in  the  earth,  or  enters  them 
in  the  name  of  his  master.  The  slaves, 
who  gain  but  little  for  themselves,  ex¬ 
pend  it  in  the  purchase  of  brandy  and 
other  liquors,  and  are  therefore  fre¬ 
quently  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 
There  are  indeed  some  few  Russian  no¬ 
bles  who  behave  well  to  their  slaves.  I 
have  heard  that  the  Count  de  Chere- 
melieff  has  a  slave  who  has  been  allow¬ 
ed  to  use  his  savings,  and  who  has  at 
this  time  five  hundred  slaves  of  his 
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own.  It  >s  a  siog:iilar  thing  lhal  n  man 
who  has  a  control  over  the  life  and  li¬ 
berty  of  five  hundred  persons,  should 
himself  still  be  a  slave.  In  Kussia,  if  a 
free  woman  marries  a  slave  she  loses 
her  own  freedom.  I  knew  a  young 
French  woman  who  was  driven  by  mis¬ 
fortunes  to  accept  a  situation  as  gover¬ 
ness  in  a  Russian  family.  Whilst  there 
she  listened  to  the  addresses  of  a  re¬ 
spectable  young  man,  a  serf,  wbe  acted 
as  secretary  to  the  nobleman  in  whose 
family  she  resided  ;  their  addresses 
were  encouraged,  and  a  marriage  en¬ 
sued.  When  they  were  married,  the 
mistress  saitl  to  the  young  Frenchvvo- 
nian,  ‘  I  must  dispense  with  your  as¬ 
sistance  as  governess  to  my  children. 
By  the  laws  of  Russia  you  are  no  longer 
free,  having  married  a  slave  ;  and  as  I 
cannot  allow  a  slave  to  govern  my 
children,  you  must  now  go  into  the 
kitchen  with  the  other  servants.”  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  the  grief  and  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  j)oor  girl,  who  had  been 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  consequences  of 
a  marriage  with  a  serf.— When  I  left 
Russia  she  was  still  a  slave,  being  un¬ 
able  to  raise  a  sum  sufficient  for  her 
ransom. 

There  is  no  regulation  by  Ihe  laws 
of  Russia,  for  the  hours  of  labour, 
clothing,  food  or  wages  of  slaves  ;  every 
thing  is  left  to  the  master.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  Russian  nobleman  to 
compel  his  slaves  to  work  five  days  in 
the  w  eek  for  him,  and  leave  them  only 
the  remaining  two  to  ]>rovide  for  them¬ 
selves  and  families. 

A  Russian  calculates  his  riches  by 
the  number  of  his  vassals.  Formerly 
slaves  in  Russia  were  sold  in  ihe  pub¬ 
lic  markets,  and  regularly  advertised. 
The  Emperor  Alexander,  ashamed  of 
this  publicity,  but  unwilling  or  afraid 
to  abolish  the  custom,  ordered  tlie 
mode  of  advertising  to  be  altered.  In 
the  present  day  therefore  the  sale  of  a 
slave  is  frequently^  announced  in  the 
following  terms  : — “  A.  B — naming  his 
various  qualifications — is  permitted  to 
go  to  service :  apply  to - 

In  a  campaign  I  was  on. the  banks 
of  the  Don,  says  this  author,  at  a  league 
distance  from  a  little  town  called 
Donkoff,  a  revolt  had  broken  out  in 
the  town,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  particulars.  A  secretary  of  the  se¬ 
nate  had  sold  an  estate  to  a  Mr,  Davi- 
doff,  and  in  order  to  increase  the  price 
of  the  purchase,  he  had  the  villainy  to 
include  a  number  of  free  peasants  who 
lived  in  one  of  the  faubourgs.  ISIr.  Da- 
vidoff  sent  his  slewaixl  to  receive  tri¬ 


bote  from  these  peasant*.  The  latter 
appealed  to  the  local  autliorities,  who 
refused  to  interfere;  they  then  applied 
to  tile  senate,  but  as  the  vendor  of  the 
estate  was  interested  in  the  decision, 
and  was  secretary  of  that  body,  hepro- 
cured  an  order  in  favour  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  As  the  free  peasantry  refused 
to  submit  to  this  order,  applicalion  was 
made  to  the  court  by  the  purchaser,  and 
tile  governor  of  Rezan  received  an 
Ukase,  by  which  he  was  authorised  to 
proceed  to  tlie  spot  w  ith  an  armed  force 
sutliclent  to  compel  the  rebels  to  return 
to  their  duty.  lie  arrived  at  the  town 
of  Donkotf  with  a  company  of  artillery, 
surrounded  the  faubourg,  and  sum¬ 
moned  the  town  to  surrender.  In  vain 
they  protested  they  were  not  slaves. 
The  governor’s  orders  were  strict, 
but  unwilling  to  shed  more  blood  than 
would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  em¬ 
ployers,  he  contented  himself  with  de¬ 
cimating  the  inhabitants.  Those  who 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  had 
l;he  knout,  but  hundreds  were  alsomur* 
dered. 


THE  PALAIS  ROYAL. 

“  And  much  he  pitied  those 
Whom  falsely  smiling  fate  has  cursed 
with  means 

To  dissipate  their  days  in  quest  of  joy.” 

Armstrong. 

The  prince  who  first  let  the  confines 
of  his  palace  for  a  bazaar,  was  well 
aware  of  the  profits  likely  to  ari.se  from 
such  a  speculation:  he  duly  appreciated 
the  attraction.s  which  would  fill  his  cof¬ 
fers,  and  blushed  not  at  the  unprincely 
scenes  and  sordid  transactions  which 
were  to  take  place  at  the  threshold  of 
his  apartments.  Interest  and  ambition 
often  walk  hand  in  hand,  as  impure  de¬ 
sire  and  the  swellings  of  pride  are  too 
frequently  covered  by  the  same  ermin- 
ed  robe  ;  the  mutual  sacrifices  which 
they  must  make,  seem  to  be  as  incalcu¬ 
lable  as  irreconcileable ;  but,  in  es¬ 
teem  for  the  present  occupier  of  the 
remnant  of  a  royal  residence,  set  round 
with  pseudo  ornaments,  and  begirt  with 
shops,  I  will  say  no  more  on  this  part 
of  the  subject :  the  princely  apartments, 
the  large  glass  doors,  the  orange-trees 
and  the  Swiss,  are  all  that  announce 
the  habitation  of  a  remote  branch  of 
the  lily  and  a  descendant  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons  ;  all  the  rest  might  be  the  Exeter 
’Change,  or  Burlington  Arcade  of  Lon¬ 
don,  or  any  other  general  mart  for  an 
extensive  variety  of  wares. 

To  b«  well  acquainted  with  th«  Pa- 
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lais  Royal,  not  only  requires  habit, 
but  comparative  views :  like  the  ca¬ 
mera  obscura^  it  entirely  depends  upon 
the  light  in  which  it  is  perceived  ;  to 
me  it  appeared  a  complete  kaleidoscope, 
exhibiting  tinsel  and  gaudy  trash,  in¬ 
debted  for  its  elfect  to  the  variety  of  its 
changes,  and  to  the  infinity  of  improved 
nothings,  producing  amazement ;  but 
the  more  fairly  to  exhibit  the  panora¬ 
ma,  I  will  take  it  in  two  distinct  points 
of  view. 

Every  article  of  dress,  jewellery,  &c. 
is  to  be  procured  here,  so  that  a  novice 
may  be  rigged  out  d  la  Francaise^  or 
in  any  other  manner,  from  head  to  foot, 
in  a  few  minutes ;  he  may  dine,  drink 
the  choicest  wine,  go  to  a  public  place, 
and  return  to  his  lodgings  without  wet¬ 
ting  his  feet  ;  and  he  may,  in  the  short¬ 
est  space  imaginable,  be  completely 
unfeathered  and  ruined  into  the  bar¬ 
gain.  The  votaries  of  Bacchus  and  of 
Venus  are  equally  at  home  in  this  cir¬ 
cle  ;  and  a  minor  light-footed  divinity, 
well  known  as  a  winged  messenger  iri 
the  Pantheon,  is  also  in  constant  at¬ 
tendance,  namely,  the 

“ - facundus  nepos  Atlantis  !” 

On  the  entire  stranger,  emerged  from 
narrow  and  dirty  streets,  elbowed  in 
the  pressing  throng,  seeking  shelter 
from  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  or  deli¬ 
vered  from  a  fiacre,  which  holds  the 
last  place  amidst  the  hackney-coaches 
of  Europe,  tired  of  being  shaken  there¬ 
in,  and  of  the  frequently  repeated  whip 
and  abuse  of  the  cocker  applied  to  his 
horses — on  the  bo^,  the  boor,  or  the 
libertine — the  galleries,  shops,  and  ex¬ 
trinsic  ornaments ;  the  garden,  the 
fountains,  the  host  of  idlers,  and  the 
light  troops  of  females,  must  have  a 
very  great  effect.  The  contrast  and 
heterogeneous  assemblage  of  a  cabinet 
litteraire,  and  a  gaming-table,  the 
supposed  dwelling  of  learning  and  poli¬ 
tics,  and  the  real  temple  of  idleness  and 
ruin  ;  the  choice  wines  and  viands  of 
the  taverns,  with  all  possible  sorts  of 
incentives,  provocatives,  and  stimuli 
for  all  sorts  of  tastes  and  appetites, 
confuse  alike  the  eye  and  the  mind, 
bewilder  the  senses,  and  lead  juvenile 
feelings  astray.  At  night  the  effect  is 
increased  by  the  lustres  and  mirrors  of 
the  coffee-houses ;  by  the  splendid 
trappings  of  the  lowest  victims  of  self- 
degradation  ;  by  the  brilliant  gas  and 
other  lights  in  the  surrounding  exposi¬ 
tion-rooms  for  jewellery,  dresses, 
flowers,  fruits,  ices,  prints,  pictures, 
&c.  &c. ;  by  the  buz  of  the  gaming¬ 
houses,  and  a  great  variety  of  minor 


amusements  well  fitted  for  a  ^vacant 
brain. 

The  hungry,  the  thirsty,  the  weak 
and  weary  ;  the  gambler,  the  lounger, 
the  drunkard,  and  the  debauchee  have 
here  nothing  to  wish  for  :  he  who  com¬ 
plains  of  the  tcediwm  vitw,  may  ring 
the  changes  on  Folly’s  and  Fancy’s 
bells  to  deceive  his  imagination ;  the 
spendthrift  may  lessen  his  coffers  ad 
libitum,  and  all  this  without  quitting 
the  arcades  or  piazza  of  the  Palais 
Royal ;  nay,  the  poor  man,  on  whom 
friends  and  fortune  have  long  frowned, 
may  sit  in  the  morning  inhaling  the 
odours  of  the  choicest  flowers,  or  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  evening  the  coffee-house 
or  reading-room,  at  a  very  small  ex¬ 
pense,  unperceived  (save  only  by  the 
eye  of  the  police)  for  whole  hours  to¬ 
gether.  He  may  make  his  meal  at  any 
time,  and  at  almost  any  price,  and  thus 
cheat  the  heavy  hand  of  care,  and  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  necessity  for  society. 
The  keen  observer  of  men  and  manners, 
the  satirist,  the  painter,  but  above  all 
the  caricaturist,  have  here  the  most 
ample  and  diversified  field  ;  nor  is  the 
moralist  without  a  theme  for  his  talent, 
since,  wherever  the  greatest  extremes 
and  excesses  exist,  the  moralist,  the 
commentator,  and  the  monitor,  have 
abundance  of  labour  provided  for  their 
hands.  On  foreigners,  and  in  particular 
on  such  as  are  subjected  to  indolent  ha¬ 
bits,  grafted  upon  a  love  of  pleasure, 
the  Palais  Royal  has  a  magnetic  influ¬ 
ence. 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  certain  gen¬ 
tleman,  who,  after  habituating  himself 
to  foreign  countries,  so  as  to  have  lost 
all  native  cast,  has,  for  these  last  four 
years,  made  this  centre  of  attraction 
his  head- quarters,  and  is  seldom  seen  in 
any  other  part  of  the  town  ;  from  the 
bath  to  the  breakfast-table,  thence  to 
the  reading-room,  thence  to  the  garden 
or  the  arcade  (according  to  the  weather) 
— from  lounging  exercise  to  the  restau¬ 
rateur’s,  thence  to  the  coffee-house,  the 
evening  lounge  of  the  arcade,  or  garden 
again  ;  and  lastly,  to  the  rope-dancing 
and  the  gaming-table :  thus  do  his  hours 
pass  ;  nor  is  he  by  any  means  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  his  moderate  fortune  al¬ 
lows  him  to  be.  One  day  economy  is 
his  plan,  and  he  dines  at  a  cheap  eat¬ 
ing-house,  with  frugal  wine  and  water  ; 
the  next,  he  indulges  his  foreign  taste 
with  made  dishes,  fruits,  ices,  and  a  mo¬ 
derate  quantity  of  wine:  one  evening 
he  wins  a  crown  at  billiards,  another 
he  gains  or  loses  a  trifle  at  the  little- 
go  ;  a  terne  in  the  lottery  is  his  specula- 
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tion  lliis  weelv ;  a  sliver  martingale  ihe 
next ;  to-day  he  courts  solitude  ;  to-mor¬ 
row  he  makes  a  new  acquaintance,  and 
dines  at  a  table  d’hote.  In  fine,  he  has 
no  wants  unsatisfied  within  this  narrow 
circle,  and  what  is  most  extraordinary, 
lie  complains  of  no  sameness,  of  no 
vacuum,  of  none  of  the  fatigues  of  super- 
satiety  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term) 
wliich  the  constant  repetition  of  idle 
pleasures  is  calculated  to  produce;  nor 
does  his  health,  either  of  body  or  mind, 
appear  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  more 
exercise,  or  of  a  more  active  life. 

When  I  say  that  it  is  precisely  this 
sort  of  character  which  the  Palais 
Royal  is  calculated  to  form,  and  to 
which  the  Palais  Royal  offers  an  epi¬ 
tome  of  every  thing  that  is  delightful, 
I  say  all  that  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
tire  place,  which,  witfi  its  armed  at¬ 
tendants  by  day,  and  its  pacing  senti¬ 
nels  by  night,  opposing  ail  the  terrors 
of  an  arbitrary  government  to  all  tlie 
frivolities  of  tlie  national  character 
which  can  submit  to  such  a  yoke,  had 
never  any  attraction  beyond  the  mo¬ 
mentary  one  of  novelty,  for 
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THE  PAUPER  AND  HIS  CHILD 
“  The  parent’s  heart  that  nestled  fond 
in  thee. 

That  heart  how  sunk,  a  prey  to  grief 
and  care. 

So  deckt  the  woodbine  sweet  yon  aged 
tree, 

So  from  it  ravish’d,  leaves  it  bleak  and 
bare,”— Burns. 

Having  occasion  one  day  to  traverse 
the  Rue  Vivienne,  ray  attention  was  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  peculiar  appearance  oJ  a 
pauper  and  hij  little  daughter  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  sat  in  a  chair,  with  his  feet  covered 
by  a  blanket,  and  with  his  hands  in  a 
m”ake-shift  for  a  muff;  he  v/as  meanly, 
but  not  raggedly  dressed,  and  had  the 
appearance  of  a  reduced  tradesman  ; 
he  did  not  beg,  nor  did  the  pretty  little 
child  ;  but  she  followed  the  jiassers  by, 
offering  gilt  tooth-picks  for  sale,  which 
she  kept  in  a  small  osier  basket.  There 
was  nothing  obtrusive  in  her  address  ; 
on  the  contrary,  her  manner  was  play¬ 
ful,  artless,  and  engaging;  she  dropped 
her  little  curtsy  with  infantine  grace, 
harl  a  w'inning  dimple  in  her  rosy  cheek, 
arid  nothing  of  mendicity  in  her  person 
or  behaviour;  she  seldom  even  spoke 
at  all,  but  tendered  the  contents  of  her 
basket  with  becoming  independence: 


thanked  them  by  a  warm  smile  of  re¬ 
joicing,  which  was  worth  ten  times  what 
could  be  given  on  such  an  occasion  : 
if  it  was  a  piece  of  silver,  her  features 
brightened  with  joy,  and  she  ran  with 
it  to  the  poor  old  man  :  if  she  was  re¬ 
fused,  she  still  made  her  curtsy,  which 
bespoke  the  contentment  of  the  heart, 
and  the  religion  of  resignation :  if 
brushed  past  by  unfeelingness,  or  re¬ 
fused  with  ill-nature,  a  passing  cloud 
covered  her  features,  but  site  paced 
back  to  the  old  man’s  chair,  and  plied 
her  accustomed  office  without  a  frown  : 
her  disappointment  was  not  for  herself, 
but  for  one  who  seemed  dear  to  her. 

The  poor  man  also  possessed  an  ad¬ 
mirable  composure  and  great  decency 
of  deportment,  and  he  literally  sat, 

- like  patience  on  a  monument 

Smiling  at  grief.” 

The  frequency  of  my  visits  to  the 
Rue  Vivienne,  from  that  time,  begot  a 
kind  of  acquaintance  between  these  in¬ 
teresting  objects  and  myself. 

Pleased  as  I  had  been  with  witness¬ 
ing  the  conduct  of  the  man  and  his 
child  towards  strangers,  I  was  yet 
more  anxious  to  observe  their  de¬ 
portment  towards  each  other,  when  un¬ 
perceived  by  the  crowd.  I  accordingly 
contrived,  more  than  once,  to  be  an  un¬ 
seen  spectator  of  their  endearments, 
whenever  there  was  a  momentary  cessa¬ 
tion  of  passers  and  repassers.  The  child 
would  prattle  kindly  and  cheerfully  to 
her  father.  Sometimes  she  rubbed  his 
hands,  benumbed  by  the  cold,  aiid 
sometimes  danced  and  frisked  round 
his  chair  with  all  the  innocent  playful¬ 
ness  of  her  age.  Occasionally  she 
would  make  a  little  garden  at  his  feet, 
with  rose  leaves  and  sprigs,  picked  up 
in  the  street,  as  they  were  scattered 
from  the  costly  bouquet  of  some  fa¬ 
shionable  belle. 

Often  would  the  parent  smile  a  bless¬ 
ing  on  his  child,  whose  dear  little  face 
thanked  him  in  the  plainest  language  of 
sympathy  :  once  I  observed  a  tear  drop 
from  the  poor  man’s  eye,  it  was  one  of 
reminiscence  and  affection  kindly  com¬ 
mingling.  Did  the  image  of  the  infant’s 
mother  strike  his  mind  ?  or  did  a  mor¬ 
tal  prayer  beg  a  blessing  on  the  prop 
of  his  old  age?  Was  it  thanks  to  the 
All  Good,  for  these  sweets  mingled 
in  his  bitter  cup  ?  or  sorrow  at  the  in¬ 
evitable  approach  of  that  awful  period 
of  separation,  which  would  tear  two 
hearts  asunder,  and  make  an  orphan  of 


when  they  purchased  she  looked  grate-  his  child? 
firl,  left  the  price  to  the  buyers,  and  True  ills  that  Providence  kindly 
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tempers  the  wiiwl  to  the  shorn  lamb,  fits  and  he  runs  wHclly  over  WU  and  dale, 
the  burthen  to  the  back,  and  metes  our  till  the  clock  stop  him.  The  labour  of 
portion  of  affliction  with  an  equal  hand,  it  is  chiefly  in  his  lungs  ;  and  the  only 
'’hat  had  been  this  pauper’s  lot  but  thing  he  has  made  in  it  himself,  is  the 


for  his  dear  companion  in  distress  ? 
Life  would  have  been  an  insupportable 
load,  his  days  all  bitterness,  this  world 
a  desart,  a  dreary  wilderness.  But 
here  the  weary  heart  of  the  man  had  a 
Testing  place  *,  here  the  mind  recoiled 
not  upon  itself,  nor  fed  upon  its  afflic¬ 
tions  :  it  had  an  easier  occupation  ;  the 
parent  had  some  one  to  live  for ;  and 
whilst  his  little  partner  in  adversity 
contributed  by  the  eloquence  of  inno¬ 
cent  looks  to  canvass  the  vote  of  cha¬ 
rity  for  her  father,  he,  in  his  turn,  by 
his  helpless  state,  laid  a  legitimate 
claim  to  that  assistance,  of  which  his 
offspring  had  her  portion. 

There  are  many  of  the  great  who 
sleep  not  so  soundly  on  their  downy 
pillows  as  the  poor  man  and  his  child 
repose  on  their  hard  and  humble  couch  ; 
nay,  from  all  that  I  could  collect,  they 
never  felt  absolute  want  of  food,  rai¬ 
ment,  or  a  sheltering  roof :  the  eye  of 
Providence  is  on  the  virtuous  poor; 
their  reward  is  certain,  however  it  may 
be  delayed.  And  it  was  this  reflection 
which  made  the  contemplation  of  the 
pair,  I  have  described,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  spectacles  that  was  ever  of¬ 
fered  to  the  notice  of 
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No.  V. 

A  YOUNG  RAW  PREACHER. 

BT  BISHOP  EARLE. 

A  young  raw  preacher  is  a.  bird  not 
yet  fledged,  that  hath  hopped  out  of  his 
nest  to  be  chirping  on  a  hedge,  and  will 
be  straggling  abroad  at  what  peril  so¬ 
ever.  His  backwardness  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  hath  set  him  thus  forward  ;  for 
had  he  not  truanled  there,  he  had  not 
been  so  hasty  a  divine.  His  small 
standing  and  time  hath  made  him  a  pro¬ 
ficient  only  in  boldness,  out  of  which 
and  his  table-book  he  is  furnished  for 
a  preacher.  His  collections  of  study 
are  the  notes  of  sermons,  which  taken 
up  at  St.  Mary’s,  he  utters  in  the  coun¬ 
try  :  and  if  he  write  brachigraphy,  his 
stock  is  so  much  the  better.  His  writ¬ 
ing  is  more  than  his  reading,  for  he 
reads  only  what  he  gets  without  book. 
Thus  accomplished,  he  comes  down  to 
Ills  friends,  and  his  first  salutation  is 
grace  and  peace  out  of  the  pulpit.  His 
prayer  is  conceited,  and  no  man  re- 
membcrs^  his  college  more  at  large. 
The  pace  of  his  sermon  is  a  full  career, 


faces.  He  takes  on  against  the  Pope 
without  mercy,  and  has  a  jest  still  in 
lavender  for  Bellarmine :  yet  he 
preaches  heresy,  if  it  comes  in  his 
way,  though  with  a  mind  1  must  needs 
say  very  orthodox.  His  action  is  all 
passion,  and  his  speech  interjections. 
He  has  an  excellent  faculty  in  bemoan¬ 
ing  the  people,  and  spits  with  a  very 
good  grace.  His  stile  is  compounded 
of  twenty  several  men’s,  only  his  body 
imitates  some  one  extraordinary.  Ho 
will  not  draw  his  handkerchief  out  of 
his  place,  nor  blow  his  nose  without 
discretion.  His  commendation  is,  that 
he  never  looks  upon  book  ;  and  indeed 
he  was  never  used  to  it.  He  preaches 
but  once  a  year,  though  twice  a  Sun^ 
day  ;  for  the  stuff  is  still  the  same, 
only  the  dressing  a  little  altered  :  he 
has  more  tricks  with  a  sermon,  than  a 
tailor  with  an  old  cloak,  to  turn  it  and 
piece  it,  and  at  last  disguise  it  with  a 
new  preface.  If  he  have  waded  far¬ 
ther  in  his  profession,  and  would  shew 
reading  of  his  own,  his  authors  are 
postils,  and  his  school-divinity  a  cate¬ 
chism.  His  fashion  and  demure  habit 
gets  him  in  with  some  town-precisian, 
and  make.s  him  a  guest  on  Friday 
nights.  You  shall  know  him  by  his 
narrow  velvet  cape,  and  serge  facing  ; 
and  his  ruff,  next  his  hair,  the  shortest 
thing  about  him.  The  companion  of 
his  walk  is  some  zealous  tradesman, 
whom  he  astonishes  with  strange  points, 
which  they  both  understand  alike.  His 
friends  and  much  painfulness  may  pre¬ 
fer  him  to  thirty  pounds  a  year,  and 
this  means  to  a  chambermaid  ;  with 
whom  we  leave  him  now  in  the  bonds 
of  wedlock  :  next  Sunday  you  shall 
have  him  again. 


The  Irishman’s  cure. — There  is  a 
disease,  a  peculiar  kind  of  insanity,  in¬ 
cident  to  sailors  on  a  voyage,  which 
deludes  the  sufferer  with  the  vision  of 
that  spot  of  earth  dearest  to  him,  his 
native  land,  bringing  its  familiar  scenes 
around  the  vessel,  instead  of  the  waves 
of  the  ocean  ;  and  the  delusion  is  so 
strong,  tljat  the  person  subjected  to  it, 
rushes  from  the  deck  to  embrace  (as 
his  diseased  fancy  tells  him),  his  wished- 
for  home,  but  meets  instead — a  grave 
beneath  the  waters.  An  Irish  doctor 
being  told  of  this,  and  consulted  as  to  a 
remedy  against  it,  advised  that  the  per¬ 
son  subject  to  it,  should  not  be  suffered 
to  setjoot  out  of  his  native  land  ! 
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®empU  of 


We  will  not  say  that  Garrick  shed 
a  lustre  on  Shakspeare,  since  the  im¬ 
mortal  bard  shone  so  resplendent  that 
it  was  not  easy  to  add  a  ray  to  his 
glory;  but  no  actor  perhaps  ever  did 
so  much  justice  to  the  poet.  Garrick, 
however,  conceived  himself  the  debtor, 
and  in  a  picturesque  spot  in  his  garden, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  noble  Thames, 
he  erected  a  Temple  in  honour  of  Shak¬ 
speare,  a  view  of  which  we  have  select¬ 
ed  as  an  appropriate  subject  for  our 
second  embellishment. 

The  building  is  of  brick,  and  of  an 


octagonal  form.  The  interior  was 
adorned  with  a  statue  of  our  great  bard, 
executed  by  Roubiliac  to  Garrick’s 
order.  This  statue,  Garrick,  by  his  last 
will,  bequeathed  to  his  widow  for  her 
life,  and  after  her  decease  to  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  British  Museum,  as  national 
property. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  sta¬ 
tue  was  conveyed  to  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  where  it  will  not  be  the  least  at¬ 
tractive  object  in  that  noble  institu¬ 
tion,  though  it  is  not  the  happiest  effort 
of  the  chisel  of  Roubiliac. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  fournalis. 

MISHAPS  OF  JACK  ALLBUT. 

My  friend  Jack  Allbut  was  almost  all 
that  he  ought  to  be,  but  not  entirely  so. 
He  was  almost  tall  enough,  almost  well 
proportioned,  almost  handsome  ;  but 
in  all  those  particulars  he  fell  short  of 
the  proper  standard.  Better  would  it 
have  been  for  Jack,  had  he  been  irre¬ 
mediably  ugly  or  diminutive,  or  had  he 
possessed  that  consistent  mediocrity  of 
appearance  between  which  and  every 
approach  to  beauty  the  line  is  strongly 
marked.  But  unluckily  he  had  enough 
of  the  latter  quality  to  stimulate,  though 
not  to  satisfy  his  vanity  ;  enough  to 
excite  the  hope  of  admiration,-  but  not 
to  secure  him  against  frequent  disap¬ 
pointment. 

His  person  had,  as  Brown  would  have 


said,  it»  capabilities  ;  and,  whether  for 
his  own  sins  or  those  of  his  ancestors, 
he  was  cursed  with  a  genius  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them.  He  devoted  himself 
altogether  to  the  study  of  dress.  His 
talents,  which  might  have  raised  him  to 
respectability  if  rightly  employed,  were 
w'holly  directed  to  the  improvement  of 
his  exterior,  and  early  in  life  he  arrived 
at  the  unenviable  distinction  of  being  a 
first-rate  coxcomb.  Five  hours  out  of 
every  day  were  devoted  to  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  his  person,  and  the  principal 
part  of  the  rest  to  its  exhibition. 

The  art  of  the  toilette,  like  every 
other,  is  not  to  be  completely  acquired 
at  once.  Time  and  practice  are  requi¬ 
site  for  its  perfection.  Jack’s  first  at¬ 
tempts  in  tins  way  did  not  evince  any 
extraordinary  degree  of  skill  or  judg¬ 
ment,  and  his  failures  sometimes  ex¬ 
posed  him  to  very  ludicrous  distresses. 
He  was,  as  I  hare  observed,  rather 
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under  the  middle  siae.  In  the  effort  to 
appear  tall,  he  acquired  in  walking  a 
habit  of  springing  upon  his  toes,  and 
stretching  ids  neck  upwards  like  a  fowl 
in  the  act  of  swallowing  water.  This 
gave  him  a  fantastic  and  ridiculous  air. 
He  next  adopted  heels  of  a  prodigious 
height,  which,  combining  with  the  tight¬ 
ness  of  his  boots,  made  him  hobble  in 
his  gait,  and  produced  upon  his  feet 
corns,  bunions,  and  callosities,  in  all 
their  torturing  varieties.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  between  boot-makers, 
chiropedists,  infaJlible  salves,  and 
unrivalled  solvents,  he  was  reduced 
at  the  age  of  fi  ve-and-twenty  to  the  pre¬ 
dicament  of  a  gouty  cripple. 

He  either  had,  or  fancied  he  had,  at  ' 
ote  time,  a  tendency  to  grow  corpulent. 
His  ‘  beau  ideal,’  with  regard  to  the 
person,  consisted  in  a  slender  shape, 
and  accordingly  his  clothes  were  made 
so  excessively  light,  that, tliey  were  per¬ 
petually  bursting,  and  consequently  wmre 
very  soon  vrorn  out.  All  his  movements 
were  horribly  impeded  by  this  unnatu¬ 
ral  state  of  tension.  He  could  not  make 
a  bow  w'ilhout  the  dislocation  of  a  brace, 
or  the  detachment  of  a  button.  He  could 
not  stoop  to  pick  up  a  lady’s  fan  with¬ 
out  making  a  vent  in  the  knees  of  his 
breeches.  A  itearty  dinner  was  sure  to 
work  serious  damage  in  his  costume. 
In  winter  tlie  tenuity  of  his  covering  re¬ 
frigerated  the  system,  and  its  tightness 
in  summer  acted  as  a  perpetual  diapho¬ 
retic.  Syncope  was  produced  by  his 
stays,  and  strangulation  by  his  cravat ; 
a  compression  ,  of  tire  midriff  resulted 
from  the  one,  and  a  constant  cephalagia 
from  the  other.  These,  however,  were 
not  the  most  ridiculous  of  his  afflic¬ 
tions.  His  hair  was  inclining  to  red, 
though  not  of  a  disagreeable  shade,  but 
his  eye-bfows  and  eye-la.shes  were  na¬ 
turally  of  an  intense  white.  This  ano¬ 
maly  he  determined  to  rectify.  Be  had 
heard  of  crude  antimony  as  a  specific 
for  the  disease  of  white  eye-brows,  and 
resolved  to  try  it.  The  colour  it  pro¬ 
duced  formed  an  absurd  contrast  to  his 
hair,  and  to  the  eye-lashes,  which  he 
did  not  venture  to  touch  ;  and  it  was 
laid  on  with  so  little  skill  and  discretion 
as  to  be  palpable  to  every  observer. 
The  skin  was  coloured  as  well  as  the 
hair,  and  his  countenance  thus  assumed 
a  mingled  expression  of  ludicrous  fero¬ 
city.  Thus  disguised,  he  went  among 
his  intimates,  and  was  everywhere  re¬ 
ceived  with  a  horse-laugh. 

He  next  tried  the  pencil,  but  with  no 
better  success.  The  skin  was  darkened, 
but  the  white  hairs  still  glistened  above 


it.  After  a  variety  of  experiments,  he 
found  means  to  make  a  tolerable  imita¬ 
tion  of  nature  with  some  kind  of  brown 
paint.  Still,  however,  the  operation  of 
painting  was  tedious  :  if  it  should  not 
be  performed  with  excessive  care,  the 
deception  might  be  discovered,  and  the 
effect  was  always  liable  to  a  casual  re¬ 
moval.  When  he  had  succeeded  thus 
far,  an  advertisement  chanced  to  meet 
his  eye,  setting  forth  the  marvellous 
virtues  of  some  infallible  dye  for  the 
eve-brows  and  whiskers.  It  was  to 
produce  a  colour  natural,  beautiful,  and 
permanent.  It  bade  defiance  to  the 
shrewdest  scrutiny  and  to  all  the  deter¬ 
gent  powers  of  alkaline  ablution.  His 
ears  pricked  up  at  the  intelligence,  his 
heart  beat  with  anticipated  triumph  ; 
he  lost  not  a  moment  in  procuring  the 
valuable  liquid,  for  a  bottle  of  which 
he  only  paid  the  moderate  sum  of  thirty 
shillings.  He  was  so  confident  of  the 
success  of  his  intended  experiment, 
that  he  invited  a  large  party  of  friends 
to  dine  with  him  at  a  coffee-house  on 
the  very  day  on  which  he  intended  to 
apply  the  liquid.  He  enjoyed  in 
prospect  the  admiration  his  appearance 
would  excite.  How  would  he  dispel 
the  lurking  doubts  of  some,  and  con¬ 
firm  the  wavering  faith  of  others  !  He 
meant  to  pass  4iis  hand  repeatedly 
across  his  brows,  and  complain  of  the 
excessive  heat ;  to  call  for  a  napkin  to 
wipe  his  forehead,  and  even  to  apply 
a  wet  cloth  to  it  under  the  pretext  of 
an  incipient  head-ache.  How  would 
he  startle  the  infidel  by  the  result  of 
these  experiments  !  what  incredulity 
could  be  proof  against  the  evidence  of 
the  senses  ? 

But  alas  !  those  splendid  day-dreams 
were  destined  to  be  rudely  dissipated. 
He  applied  the  liquid,  and,  after  the 
expiration  of  an  hour,  he  went  to  the 
glass  to  witness  its  effect.  But  oh, 
what  language  can  describe  the  appal¬ 
ling  apparition  that  burst  upon  his 
sight?  His  brows,  the  hair,  skin,  and 
parts  adjacent,  presented  one  blaze  of 
the  most  intense  crimson.  He  looked 
like  ail  Irishman  with  the  recent  marks 
of  an  affectionate  shillelah  upon  his 
temples,  or  like  the  blood-boltered 
ghost  of  Banquo.  He  tried,  but  inef¬ 
fectually^  to  remove  the  sanguine  stain. 
He  washed,  he  scrubbed,  he  scraped, 
all  to  no  purpose.  One  part  of  the 
advertisement  at  least  was  true,  and  he 
found  to  his  cost  that  the  permanence 
of  the  dye  was  no  empty  boast.  So 
far  was  the  discoloration  from,  yielding 
to  his  efforts,  tliat  every  washing 
seemed  to  increase  its  depth  and  inten- 
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.sify.  The  only  effect  of  his  labour  was 
to  add  to  the  disfij^ureineiit  of  his 
countenance,  a  most  violent  degree  of 
pain  and  irritation.  Finding  that  it  was 
useless  to  make  farther  attempts  for 
the  removal  of  the  stain,  he  shut  him¬ 
self  in  his  room,  pretended  illness,  and 
dispatched  notes  of  apology  to  the 
friends  whom  he  had  invited  to  dinner. 
No  one  received  his  notes  ;  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  met,  and  dined  together  at  their 
own  expense  :  one  of  them  indulged 
himself  in  very  severe  reprobation  of 
what  he  termed  Jack’s  ungentlemanly 
conduct.  The  latter  heard  of  this,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  appear 
abroad,  sent  a  cliallenge  to  the  of¬ 
fender.  I’hey  met,  and  my  friend  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  left  shoulder. 
Such  was  the  result  of  his  eccentricity  ! 

Lady's  Magazine. 

ANCIENT  ANECDOTES,  FROM 
VALERIUS  MAXIMUS. 

niONYSlUS  THE  YOUNGER. 

While  the  Sicilian  tyrant,  Dionysius 
the  younger,  was,  for  his  cruelties,  de¬ 
servedly  hated  and  execrated  by  all 
classes  of  his  oppressed  subjects,  a 
woman,  far  advanced  in  years,  was 
daily  observed  to  repair  to  the  tentple, 
and  pray  aloud  to  the  gods,  that  they 
would  graciously  prolong  his  days,  and 
grant  him  to  survive  her.  Being  in¬ 
formed  of  her  unaccountable  conduct, 
and  conscious  how  little  he  merited  her 
good-will,  the  tyrant  summoned  her 
into  his  presence,  and  interrogated  her 
respecting  the  motive  and  intent  of  her 
extraordinary  supplication.  Unavved 
by  his  frown,  the  old  lady,  with  undis¬ 
guised  naivele,  replied,  “  I  act  not 
without  good  reason.  When  1  was  a 
girl,  we  were  oppressed  by  a  merciless 
tyrant,  from  whom  I  earnestly  wished 
tp  sec  my  country  delivered.  After  his 
death,  your  father,  more  cruel  than  he, 
seized  on  the  government :  and  of  his 
tyranny  also  I  longed  to  see  an  end. 
But,  when  he  too  was  killed,  you  suc¬ 
ceeded,  who  are  much  worse  than  either 
of  the  two  former.  Wherefore,  dread¬ 
ing  lest  your  place  should  be  filled  by 
some  tyrant  still  worse  than  yourself,  I 
daily  devote  my  life  for  your  safety.” 
However  inwardly  stung  by  this  poig¬ 
nant  reproof,  Dionysius  was  ashamed 
to  resent  it,  and  suffered  his  bold  moni- 
tress  to  escape  with  impunity, 

FABIUS  MAXIMUS. 

The  celebrated  Roman  general,  Fa- 
bius  Maximus,  had  been  live  times  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  consulship  ;  which  dig¬ 
nity  had  likewi-se  been  re[>catedly  en¬ 


joyed  by  his  father,  grandfather,  great 
grandfather,  and  other  more  remote 
progenitors.  Ilis  son,  too,  was  on  the 
point  of  being  elected  to  the  same  high 
office  ;  when  the  father  interposed,  and 
requested  of  tlie  assembled  elector.s  that 
they  would  at  length  “  grant  to  the 
Fabian  family  an  exemption  from  the 
consulate  — not  that  he  harboured  any 
doubt  of  his  son’s  fitness  to  occupy  that 
exalted  station  ;  but  because  he  deemed 
it  improper  that  the  supreme  power 
should  loo  long  continue  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  one  family. 

MARCUS  MARCELLUS. 

A  laudable  instance  of  candor  and 
moderation  was  displayed  by  Marcus 
Marcellus,  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse, 
subsequently  elected  consul,  at  a  time 
when  a  number  of  Sicilians  were  come 
to  Rome,  to  prefer  complaints  against 
him  to  the  Senate.  Upon  his  entrance 
into  office,  he  convened  that  assembly, 
and  declared  that  lie  would  transact  no 
public  business  with  them  until  the  re¬ 
turn  of  his  colleague  Lsevinus,  who 
was  then  abroad  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  On  Lievinus’s  arrival,  Marcellus 
was  himself  the  first  to  propose  in  the 
Senate  that  the  Sicilians  should  be  in¬ 
troduced,  and  admitted  to  an  audience. 
He  patiently  listened  to  their  accusa¬ 
tions :  and,  when  they  were  about  to 
retire  at  the  command  of  Lseviims,  he 
desired  that  they  should  remain,  and 
hear  his  defence.  After  both  parties 
had  been  heard,  he  withdrew  together 
with  his  accusers,  that  the  House  might, 
with  the  greater  freedom,  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  case.  'Hie  Senate  having 
finally  decided  in  Marcellus’s  favour, 
the  complainants  humbly  entreated  that 
their  state  might  be  taken  under  his 
patronage:  and  with  that  request  he 
cheerfully  complied.  Nor  was  this  all  : 
for,  in  the  allotment  of  provinces  to  the 
two  consuls,  the  government  of  Sicily 
having  fallen  to  Marcellus,  he  ex¬ 
changed  it  with  his  colleague  for  that  of 
Italy,  the  more  effectually  to  tranquil- 
lise  the  minds  of  the  Sicilians,  who 
might  otherwise  have  lived  in  a  state  of 
constant  alarm  under  the  rule  of  a  man 
wliose  character  and  conduct  tliey  had 
openly  impeached. — Gent.  Mag. 
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THE  WINDY  YULE. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  the  winter, 
after  the  decease  of  Baillie  M'Lucre, 
liiat  tile  great  loss  of  lives  look  place, 
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which  every  body  agreed  was  one  of 
the  most  calamitous  things  that  had  for 
many  a  year  befallen  the  town. 

Three  or  four  vessels  were  com¬ 
ing  with  cargoes  of  grain  from  Ireland ; 
another  from  the  Baltic,  with  Norway 
deals  ;  and  a  third  from  Bristol,  where 
she  had  been  on  a  charter  for  some 
Greenock  merchants. 

It  happened  that,  for  a  time,  there 
had  been  contrary  winds,  against  which 
no  vessel  could  enter  the  port,  and  the 
ships,  whereof  I  have  been  speaking, 
were  all  lying  together  at  anchor  in  the 
bay,  waiting  a  change  of  weather. 
These  five  vessels  were  owned  among 
ourselves,  and  their  crews  consisted  of 
fathers  and  sons  belonging  to  the  place, 
so  that,  both  by  reason  of  interest  and 
affection,  a  more  than  ordinary  concern 
was  felt  for  them  ;  for  the  sea  was  so 
rough  that  no  boat  could  live  in  it  to  go 
near  them,  and  we  had  our  fears  that 
the  men  on  board  would  be  very  ill  off. 
Nothing,  however,  occurred,  but  this 
natural  anxiety,  till  the  Saturday, 
which  was  Yule.  In  the  morning  the 
weather  was  blasty  and  sleety,  waxing 
more  and  more  tempestuous,  till  about 
mid-day,  when  the  wind  checked  sud¬ 
denly  round  from  the  nor-east  to  the 
sou-west,  and  blew  a  gale,  as  if  the 
prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air  was 
doing  his  utmost  to  work  mischief.  The 
rain  bluttered,  the  windows  clattered, 
the  shop-shutters  flapped,  pigs  from 
the  lum-heads  came  rattling  down  like 
thunder-claps,  and  the  skies  were  dis¬ 
mal  both  with  cloud  and  carry.  Yet, 
for  all  that,  there  wars  in  the  streets  a 
stir  and  a  busy  visitation  between  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  every  one  went  to  their  high 
windows,  to  look  at  the  five  poor  barks 
that  were  warsling  against  the  strong 
arm  of  the  elements  of  the  storm  and 
the  ocean. 

Still  the  lift  gloomed,  and  the 
wind  roared,  and  it  was  as  doleful  a 
sight  as  ever  was  seen  in  any  towm  af¬ 
flicted  with  calamity,  to  see  the  sailors’ 
wives,  with  their  red  cloaks  about 
their  heads,  followed  by  their  hirpling 
and  disconsolate  bairns,  going  one  after 
another  to  the  kirk-yard,  to  look  at  the 
vessels  where  their  helpless  breadwin¬ 
ners  were  battling  with  the  tempest. 
My  heart  was  really  sorrowful,  and 
full  of  a  sore  anxiety  to  think  of  what 
might  happen  to  the  town,  whereof  so 
many  were  in  peril,  and  to  whom  no 
human  magistracy  could  extend  the 
arm  of  protection.  Seeing  no  abate¬ 
ment  of  the  wrath  of  heaven,  that 
howled  and  roared  around  us,  I  put  on 
my  big  coat,  and,  taking  my  staff  in 


my  hand,  havkig  tied  down  my  hal  with 
a  silk  handkerchief,  towards  gloaming 
I  walked  likewise  to  the  kirk-yard, 
where  I  beheld  such  an  assemblage  of 
sorrow  as  few  men  in  my  situation  have 
ever  been  put  to  the  trial  to  witness. 

In  the  lea  of  the  kirk  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  town  were  gathered  toge¬ 
ther  ;  butthere  was  no  discourse  among 
them.  The  major  part  were  sailors’ 
wives  and  weans,  and  at  every  new 
thud  of  the  blast,  a  sob  rose,  and  the 
mothers  drew  their  bairns  closer  in 
about  them,  as  if  they  saw  the  visible 
hand  of  a  foe  raised  to  smite  them. 
Apart  from  the  multitude,  I  observed 
three  or  four  young  lasses,  standing 
behind  the  Whinnyhill  families’  tomb, 
and  I  jealoused  that  they  had  Joes  in 
the  ships,  for  they  often  looked  to  the 
bay,  with  long  necks  and  sad  faces, 
from  behind  the  monument.  A  widow 
woman,  one  old  Mary  Weery,  that  was 
a  lameter.  and  dependent  on  her  son, 
who  was  on  board  the  Louping  Meg, 
(as  the  Lovely  Peggy  w^as  nicknamed 
at  the  shore,)  stood  by  herself,  and 
every  now  and  then  wrung  her  hands, 
crying,  with  a  woeful  voice,  “  The 
Lord  givelh,  and  the  Lord  taketh  away, 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  — 
but  it  was  manifest  taall,  that  her  faith 
was  fainting  within  her.  But  of  all  the 
piteous  objects  there,  on  that  doleful 
evening,  none  troubled  ray  thoughts 
more  than  three  motherless  children, 
that  belonged  to  the  mate  of  one  ©f 
the  vessels  in  the  jeopardy.  He  was 
an  Englishman  that  had  been  settled 
some  years  in  the  town,  where  his  fa¬ 
ther  had  neither  kith  nor  kin  ;  and  his 
wife  having  died  about  a  month  before, 
the  bairns,  of  whom  the  eldest  was 
but  nine  or  so,  were  friendless  enough, 
though  both  ray  gude  wife  and  other 
well-disposed  ladies  paid  them  all  man 
ner  of  attention,  till  their  father  would 
come  home.  The  three  poor  little 
things,  knowing  that  he  was  in  one  of 
the  ships,  had  been  often  out  and  an¬ 
xious,  and  they  were  then  sitting  under 
the  lea  of  a  headstone,  near  their  mo¬ 
ther’s  grave,  chittering  and  creeping 
closer  and  closer  at  every  squall.  Never 
was  such  an  orplian-like  sight  seen. 

When  it  began  to  be  so  dark,  that  the 
vessels  could  no  longer  be  discerned 
from  the  ehurch-yard,  many  went  down 
to  the  shore,  and  1  took  the  three  babies 
home  with  me,  and  Mrs.  Pawkie  made 
tea  for  them,  and  they  soon  began  to 
play  with  our  own  younger  children,  in 
blythe  forgetfulness  of  the  storm  ;  every 
now  and  then,  howevm*,  the  eldest  of 
them,  when  the  shutters  rattled  and  the 
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iTittj-head  roared,  would  pause  in  his  in¬ 
nocent  dafflng,  and  cower  in  towards 
Mrs.  Pawkie,  as  if  he  was  daunted  and 
ilisnmyed  by  something  he  knew  not 
what. 

Many  a  one  that  night  walked  the 
sounding  shore  in  sorrow,  and  fires  were 
lighted  along  it  to  a  great  extent,  but 
the  darkness  and  the  noise  of  the  raging 
deep,  and  the  howling  wind,  never  in¬ 
termitted  till  about  midnight ;  at  which 
time  a  message  was  brought  tome,  that 
it  might  be  needful  to  send  a  guard  of 
soldiers  to  the  beach,  for  that  broken 
masts  and  tackle  had  come  in,  and  that 
surely  some  of  the  'barks  had  perished, 
1  lost  no  time  in  obeying  this  suggestion, 
which  was  made  to  me  by  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  Louping  Meg ;  and  to 
shew  that  I  sincerely  sympathised  wdth 
all  those  in  affliction,  I  rose  and  dressed 
myself,  and  went  down  to  the  shore, 
where  I  directed  several  old  boats  to  be 
drawn  up  by  the  fires,  and  blankets  to 
be  brought,  and  cordials  prepared  for 
them  that  might  be  spared  with  life  to 
reach  the  land;  and  1  walked  the  beach 
with  the  mourners  till  the  morning. 

As  the  day  dawned,  the  wind  began 
to  abate  in  its  violence,  and  to  wear 
away  from  the  sou  west  into  the  norit ; 
but  it  was  soon  discovered,  that  some 
of  the  vessels  with  the  corn  had  perish¬ 
ed  ;  for  the  first  thing  seen,  was  a  long 
fringe  of  tangle  and  grain,  along  the  line 
of  the  high-water  mark,  and  every  one 
strained  with  greedy  and  grieved  eyes, 
as  the  day-light  brightened,  to  discover 
which  had  suffered.  But  I  can  proceed 
no  farther  with  the  dismal  recital  of  that 
doleful  morning.  Let  it  suffice  here  to 
be  known,  that,  through  the  haze,  we 
at  last  saw  three  of  the  vessels  lying  on 
their  beam-ends,  with  their  masts  broken, 
and  the  waves  riding  like  the  furious 
horses  of  destruction  over  them.  What 
had  become  of  the  other  two,  was  never 
known  ;  but  it  was  supposed  that  they 
had  foundered  at  their  anchors,  and  that 
all  on  board  perished. 

The  day  being  now  Sabbath,  and  the 
whole  town  idle,  every  body  in  a  man¬ 
ner  was  down  on  the  beach,  to  help  and 
mourn  as  the  bodies,  one  after  another, 
were  cast  out  by  the  waves.  Alas ! 
few  were  the  better  of  my  provident  pre¬ 
paration,  and  it  was  a  thing  not  to  be 
described,  to  see,  for  more  than  a  mile 
along  the  coast,  the  new-made  widows 
and  fatherless  bairns,  mourning  and 
weeping  over  the  corpses  of  those  they 
loved.  Seventeen  bodies  were,  before 
ten  o’clock,  carried  to  the  desolated 
dwellings  of  their  families  ;  and  when 


old  Thomas  Pull,  the  betherel,  went  to 
ring  the  bell  for  public  worsldp,  such 
was  the  universal  sorrow  of  the  town, 
that  Nanse  Donsie,  an  idiot  natural,  ran 
up  the  street  to  stop  him,  crying,  in  tlie 
voice  of  a  pardonable  desperation, 
“  Wha,  in  sic  a  time,  can  praise  the 
Lord?” — The  Pravost. 


THE  ANGLER. 
No.  V. 


SALMON. 

Salmon  are  accustomed  to  quit  the 
fresh  waters,  and  retire  into  the  sea  at 
the  approach  of  winter,  which,  a;  the 
commencement  of  April,  they  usually 
leave  for  rivers  ;  but  the  Wye  and  Usk, 
in  Monmouthshire,  and  the  Exe,  in  De¬ 
vonshire,  have  them  in  season  during 
the  six  wintry  months.  The  finest  sj)e- 
cies  are  caught  in  the  Exe,  Thames, 
and  Tamar ;  but  not  so  abundantly  as  in 
many  other  places.  Salmon  prefer  more 
chilly  streams,  and  are  consequently 
found  in  greater  numbers  northward,  in 
the  rivers  of  Scotland,  particularly  in 
the  Tweed,  the  Tyne,  the  Clyde,  and 
the  Tay.  In  the  latter,  they  occasion¬ 
ally  are  found  of  the  weight  of  70 
pounds  ;  and  in  theTweed,  and  Clyde,  of 
about  50  or  60  pounds  weight.  They  ap¬ 
pear  some  time  in  the  rivers  before  they 
are  in  a  healthy  state  ;  and  the  best  sea¬ 
son  for  theanglcrto  commence  his  opera¬ 
tions,  is,  in  the  close  of  the  month  of 
May,  or  the  early  part  of  June.  The 
usual  time  for  the  salmon  to  deposit  their 
spawn,  Is  from  the  1st  of  September  to 
the  latter  end  of  October,  when  they 
grow  very  sickly  both  in  appearance 
and  flavor.  Previous  to  this,  they  ge¬ 
nerally  retire  to  brooks  which  branch 
out  irregularly  from  the  main  river,  or 
remain  in  shallows,  where  they  some¬ 
times  are  scarcely  covered  with  water. 
Here  they  fabricate  a  kind  of  trough, 
in  the  gravel,  as  a  depository  for  the 
eggs  of  the  female,  over  which  the  male 
sheds  a  fluid  of  a  white  appearance.  On 
the  completion  of  this  task,  the  male  and 
female  unite  to  cover  the  whole  with 
gravel,  and  conceal  it  with  the  greatest 
industry.  The  male  is  so  diligent  in 
accomplishing  his  share  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  subsequent  concealment  of  the 
trough,  that  he  frequently  fatigues  him¬ 
self  to  death  ;  and  is  always  much  longer 
in  recovering  his  original  state  of  health 
than  the  female. 

The  vivification  of  the  secreted  spawn* 
usually  occurs  about  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  April,  when  the  sun  has  ac¬ 
quired  sufficient  strength  to  warm  the 
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bottom  parts  of  the  shoals  in  which  it  is 
deposited.  It  takes  place  with  consi¬ 
derable  rapidity;  and,  when  the  shoals 
are  swelled  by  the  spring  floods,  the 
young  fry  intuitively  (or,  probably, 
from  an  inability  to  withstand  the  force 
of  the  torrents)  hurry  downward  to  the 
sea.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  ge¬ 
nerally  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  they  return  to  the  same  rivers 
\vhich  they  left  in  the  spring,  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  commencement  of  De¬ 
cember,  when  they  re-visit  the  sea  ; 
and,  upon  their  return  to  the  fresh  wa¬ 
ters  after  their  last  emigration,  they  at¬ 
tain  the  size,  appearance,  and  flavour 
of  genuine  salmon.  It  appears,  that 
these  fish  are  forced  from  their  salt 
water  residence  by  an  insect,  which  ad¬ 
heres  closely  to  their  body  (called  by 
fishermen,  the  sea-louse,)  and  which 
gradually  drops  off  on  their  return  to 
the  rivers.  It  is,  also,  exceedingly  re¬ 
markable,  that  they  rarely  ornever  for¬ 
sake  their  parent  strearns.  From  this 
period,  salmon  are  subject  to  a  gradual 
decline  of  tneir  strength,  health,  and  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  their  heads  grow  very 
large  ;  their  skin  acquires  a  dirty  colour, 
widely  different  from  the  silvery  appear¬ 
ance  which  pervaded  them  on  their  first 
entrance  into  the  rivers ;  their  flesh  is 
loose  and  insipid  ;  their  scales  look  as 
if  they  had  been  almost  rubbed  off;  and 
their  gills  are  dreadfully  infested  by  the 
lionea  salmonea.  In  this  state  they  are 
called  shotten  salmon.  On  their  departure 
for  the  sea,  their  debility  is  so  excessive, 
that  they  make  frequent  stops,  in  still 
waters,  during  their* passage,  and  are 
a  long  time  in  reaching  the  object  of 
their  destination.  The  male  shoots  out 
a  gristly  excresence  from  the  lower  jaw, 
which  sometimes  penetrates  through  the 
upper,  and  resembles  the  beak  of  a 
bird. 

Salmon  are  greatly  delighted  with 
rivers  which  take  their  rise  in  moun¬ 
tainous  districts,  <and  a  deep  gravelly 
bottom,  which  is  totally  clear  of  any 
kind  of  slime  or  filth,  that  may  impreg¬ 
nate  the  water,  and  sully  its  crystal 
clearness.  They  also  uniformly  avoid 
streams  which  flow  upon  ore,  or  among 
calcareous  formations  of  any  kind.  In 
summer,  where  the  warmth  is  most  in¬ 
tense,  they  occasionally  seek  the  shelter 
of  trees  and  other  shrubs,  but  rarely 
continue  long  under  their  protection. 
They  appear  remarkably  sensible  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  ;  and  are 
frequently  observed  to  leap  about,  as  if 
rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  an  ap¬ 
proaching  shower.  To  tliuncler  storms. 


however,  they  have  a  great  antipathy  > 
every  peal  appears  to  affect  thera» 
and  induces  them  to  seek  a  closer 
shelter  at  the  bottom  of  the  rivers.-^- 
During  their  residence  in  fresh  water,  it 
is  a  well-authenticated  circumstance, 
that  they  always  lie  with  their  heads 
pointing  up  the  river  ;  and  never  swim 
down  the  stream,  unless  during  the 
period  of  their  emigration  to  the  sea, 
or  when  their  position  is  molested. 
This  “  dainty  and  wholesome  fish,^’ 
says  old  Fuller,  “  is  a  double  riddle  in 
nature  :  first,  for  its  strange  leaping,  or 
flying  rather, '  so  that  some  will  have 
them  termed  salmons  a  saliendo.  Being 
both  bow  and  arrow,  it  will  shoot  itself 
out  of  the  water  an  incredible  height  and 
length  :  secondly,  for  its  invisible  feed¬ 
ing,  no  man  alive  having  ever  found 
any  meat  in  the  maw  thereof.”  Some 
few  instances,  however,  have  been  re¬ 
lated,  of  sprats,  and  other  small  fish, 
having  been  discovered  in  their  sto¬ 
machs  daring  their  residence  in  the  sea, 
or  when  they  have  been  caught  on  the 
friths  or  headlands.  Tiie  salmon  leap 
is,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  exertion. 
Erecting  themselves  on  their  fins,  as  if 
to  survey  the  obstacle  before  them  fully, 
these  fish  will  crowd  to  the  bottom  of  a 
fall  of  10  or  12  feet  perpendicular,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  the  first  flood  or 
flush  of  water  that  will  assist  them,  they 
spring  up  the  precipicewith  the  greatest 
confidence;  and,  though  frequently  un'- 
successful  in  a  first  attempt,  they  renew 
it  with  ardor,  until  they  have  reached 
the  summit.  There  is  a  cataract  in 
Scotland,  on  the  river  Erich,  called  the 
Keith,  of  13  feet  fall,  where  the  whole 
stream  enters  through  a  cleft  of  a  few 
feet  br^ad,  which  the  salmon  uniformly 
leap.  J.  W. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL  SONG. 

The  following  song,  notwithstanding 
its  technicality,  will,  we  are  sure,  be 
acceptable  to  our  readers.  It  was 
written  by  Mr.  Walker,  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Mercury^  and  was  sung  by  Mr. 
Ealmforth,  at  the  anniversary  of  the 
Typographical  Society  of  Liverpool, 
held  a  few  days  ago  : 

Ye  fara^d  men  of  letters,  companions 
so  jolly. 

Take  copy  from  me,  and  chase  out  me¬ 
lancholy  ; 

To  the  point  I’ll  soon  come,  Sirs,  nor 
run  it  on  long. 

Ere  a  period  I  put  to  the  lines  of  my 
song. 
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Huzza!  for  the  Printer,  may 
care  never  press  him, 

But  friendship  and  love  ever  bless 
him,  Huzza! 

On’ Mersey’s  wide  margin  1  went  on 
the  tramp. 

My  stick  in  my  hand,  short  of  quoins, 
spirits  damp  ; 

When  a  fair  slender  female,  oi paragon 
face,  , 

Began  soon  to  set  me  in  much  lower 
case. 

Huzza,  &c. 

Her  figure  was  capital — ’twas  nonpa¬ 
reil. 

Her  look — oh  I  what  cut  could  ex-press 
such  a  stnile  ? 

Sprung  she  seemed  from  no  minion, 
but  some  English  Earl, 

For  her  rings  were  all  set  with  bright 
diamond  and  pearl. 

Huzza,  &c. 

In  ray  heart  Cupid’s  shooting-stick 
made  devastation, 

And  she  soon  gained  a  point  of  my 
great  admiration ! 

I  stood  like  a  column,  \\cv  galley-s\Q.vei  T, 

On  the  rack  lest  she’d  batter  ray  heart 
with  the  QUI. 

Huzza,  &c. 

Though  reduced  to  a  cypher,  I  soon 
numbered  iiopes  up, 

And  sorted  in  English  ray  figures  and 
tropes  up  ; 

Type,  letter,  nor  manuscript,  e’er 
could  record 

Each  impressive  paragraph,  sentence, 
and  word. 

Huzza,  &c.  I 

A  kiss  I  imprinted — an  impression 
made  ; 

No  bar  to  my  w'ishes,  I  hot-pressed  the 
maid  ; 

My  registered  vows,  as  her  page,  rose 
above, 

And  em-braces  soon  proved  the  full 
token  of  love. 

Huzza,  &c. 

The  matter  revisedf  to  the  chapel  we 
ran. 

Where  the  father,  with  hook-work, 
soon  bound  us  in  one  ; 

Made  up  by  the  job,  I  was  lock'd  up  in 
joy ; 

No  sorrow  could  get  in,  my  mind  to  an¬ 
noy. 

Huzza,  &c. 

’Tis  true  she  would  fret  me  with  cross¬ 
rule  and  clatter. 

And  then,  to  make  even,  I  went  on  the 
batter  ; 


But  my  errors  corrected,  by  her  ad¬ 
monition — 

Of  myself  she  soon  gave  me  a  second 
edition. 

Huzza,  &c. 

It  may  be  out  of  form,  yet  a  verse  I’ll 
insert — 

May  yet  still,  lads  of  metal,  your  me¬ 
tal  exert ; 

Composed  may  Ihe  fount  of  your  glee 
ever  flow  ; 

May  health  brace  your  nerves,  and  dis¬ 
tribute  all  woe. 

Huzza,  &c. 

If  foes  to  the  press,  monks  or  friars, 
be  dreaded. 

Oh  !  then  be  your  cannon  well  pointed 
and  leaded ; 

The  foes  to  the  press,  kings  or  despots 
anointed. 

May  you  beat  them  to  death  with  your 
cannon  well  pointed. 

Huzza  !  for  the  lever,  slave-fet¬ 
ters  to  sever  ; 

The  press,  freedom’s  bulwark, 
for  ever,  huzza ! 

My  song  unrevised,  Sirs,  here  gives 
me  much  trouble, 

I  find  in  last  verse  1  have  made  a  sad 
double  ; 

But  you  pressed  me  to  sing,  and,  though 
out,  I’ve  no  doubt 

You’ll  kindly  o’erlook  every  “  double" 
and  “  out." 

Huzza,  &c. 

When  your  frames  become  battered 
with  age,  and  look  lank. 

May  you  still  haveZaid  up  a  large  heap 
at  the  bank  ; 

And  when  to  the  light-house  at  evening 
you  start,  O  ! 

In  landlord’s  good  books — may  you 
LIGHT  on  a  quarto  ! 

Huzza,  &c. 

Though  oft  you  impose,  in  this  world, 
without  feeling. 

And  with  hell  and  the  devil  have  daily 
some  dealing ; 

’Neath  the  stone,  when  in  cojjin  you’re 
laid,  may  a  column. 

Your  fame  and  worth  publish  as  long 
as  a  volume. 

Huzza,  &c. 

And  now,  since  we’re  met  here  to  feast 
and  to  drink. 

To  a  sentiment,  sure,  I’ve  a  title,  I 
think — 

Till  here  for  our  pudding  again  we 
shall  hie. 

May  you  live  on  Ihe/aZof  the  land 
without  pie. 

Huzza,  &c. 


J75  THf: 

I 

®{ie  ©ntherfr. 

“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of 
other  men’s  stuff.” — Walton, 

EPIGIIAM. 

Only  look  how  poor  Timothy’s  visage 
is  broken  ! 

He’s  stupid  and  dull,  for  this  month  he’s 

.  not  spoken : 

He  used  to  be  merry,  and  jolly,  and 
gay, 

lie  tippled  by  night,  and  he  giggled  by 
day— 

He  hunted,  he  hawked,  he  danced,  and 
he  swore. 

He’d  all  that  could  make  him  quite 
happy,  and  more. 

But  now  he’s  deprived  of  all  these  dur¬ 
ing  liTe — 

It  serves  the  fool  right — for  he’s — 
married  a  ivife  I 


EPITAPH  IN  NEWINGTON  CHURCH- YARD 
ON  JOHN  HONEYWELL.  , 

Stop,  gentle  mariner,  if  such  you  are. 
Pay  kindred  tribute  to  a  brother  tar; 

'  jThus  early  wreckt,  here  lies  his  shat¬ 
tered  bark. 

Arid  herb  the  hand  of  friendship  sets  the 
mark. 


EPIGRAM. 

With  heels  quite  light,  anal  lighter 
hearted, 

Tom  tripp’d  to  church  with  Nelly 
Grimston : 

Next  week,  Tom  to  the  wars  departed ! 
“Why?”  Nitre  he  preferr’d  to 
brimstone.  „ 


Stepney  Church. —  On  the  East 
side  of  the  portico  of  Stepney  Church, 
Middlesex,  leading  up  to  the  gallery, 
is  a  stone  with  the  following  singular 
inscription  on  it: 

Of  Carthage  great,  I  was  a  stone, 

O  mortals,  read  with  pity  ! 

Time  consumes  all ;  it  spareth  none, — 
Men,  mountains,  town,  or  city. 

Therefore,  O  mortals  I  all  bethink 
You  whereunto  you  must, 

Since  now  such  stately  buildings 
Lie  buried  in  the  dust. 


the  dandy. 

“To  this  night’s  masquerade,”  quoth 
Dick, 

“  By  pleasure  I  am  beckoned  ; 

And  think  ’twould  be  a  pleasant  trick 
To  go  as  Charles  the  Second.” 

Tom  felt  for  repartee  a  thirst, 

And  thus  to  Richard  said  ; 

“  You’d  better  go  as  Charles  the  First, 
For  that  requires  no  head.” 


MIRROR. 

EPIGRAM,  BY  POPE. 

If  parts  allure  thee— think  how  Bacon 
shin’d, 

The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  man~ 
kind. 


St,  Paul’s  Clock. — The  following 
are  the  dimensions  of  the  outside  of 


St.  Paul’s  Clock : 
Diameter  of  dial  plate 
Hour  hand 
Minute  hand  - 
Hour  figures,  each  - 
Minute  figures,  each 
Minute  strokes 
Rim  to  the  minutes  - 


ft. 

18 

i5 

9 

1 

2 
0 

45' 


in. 

10 

8 

8 

0 

2 

6 

0 


A  Blunder.— An  Irish  colonel  of  a 
volunteer  corps,  who  had  long  been  a 
confirmed  bachelor,  excited  much  plea¬ 
santry  by  haranguing  his  men,  “  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  we  are  all  assembled  this  day  to 
defend  our  wives  and  our  children.^*  ‘ 


FLAVIA, 

To  Flavia’s  shrine  two  suitors  run,  ^ 
And  woo  the  fair  at  once; 

A  needy  fortune-hunter  one,  ■  - 

And  one  a  wealthy  dunce. 

How,  thus  twin-courted,  she'll  behave, 
‘  Depends  upon  this  rule —  ’  ’  ‘ 

If  she’s  a  fool^^he’ll  wed  the  knave, 

■  And  if  a  knave,  the  fool. 


Egyptian  Bondage. — Diodorus  Si¬ 
culus  says,  that  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  one  of  their  marriage  con¬ 
tracts  was,  “  The  husband  should  be 
obedient  to  the  wife.” — We  have  often 
heard  of  Egyptian  bondage,  but  never 
knew  that  it  had  been  carried  so  far  as 
this  before. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Tiiii  Tobykin.  Never  better. 
He  shall  appear  next  week. 

Jacobus  is  not  forgotten,  though  mis¬ 
taken  in  many  of  his  opinions.  We 
wish  him  and  all  our  Correspondents 
not  to  consider  deferred  communica¬ 
tions  as  rejected.  We  are  anxious  to 
be  as  impartial  and  as  just  as  possible 
in  our  attentions  to  all  our  friends ;  we 
have  sixteen  pages  and  thirty-two  co¬ 
lumns  at  their  service  every  week  ;  but 
what  are  they  amongst  so  many  ? 

P.  T.  W.  in  our  next. 
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Chelsea  Hospital,  which  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  forms, 
with  the  adjacent  village,  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  the  metropolis,  was  built 
from  a  design  and  under  the  superin¬ 
tendance  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  In 
point  of  architectare,  it  is  appropriate 
and  unpretending,  avoiding  on  one  hand 
an  ostentatious  splendour,  or  a  humility 
that  might  seem  to  degrade  its  inmates. 
The  building,  whicli  contains  three 
courts,  is  built  of  brick  with  columns 
and  cornices  of  freestone.  It  is  not, 
however,  for  its  architectural  beauties, 
or  merits,  that  an  Englishman  looks  to 
Chelsea  Hospital ;  he  sees  in  it  one  of 
the  noblest  ornaments  that  a  brave  and 
free  people  can  possess,  an  asylum  for 
the  wounded  and  superannuated  sol¬ 
diers,  who  having  fought  and  bled  for 
their  country,  may  here  live  in  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  comfort ;  talk  of  the  battles 
they  have  fought, 

“  Shoulder  their  crutch  and  show  how 
fields  w'ere  won,” 

Sir  Stephen  Fox,  ancestor  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  Lord  Holland,  is  allowed  to  have 
been  the  first  projector  of  this  hos- 
VOL.  II. 


pilal,  which  met  with  a  warm  support 
from  Charles  the  Second.  The  first 
stone  of  the  fabric  was  laid  on  the  12th 
of  March,  1682.  Sir  Stephen  Fox  is 
said  to  have  contributed  no  less  than 
.£^15,000.  There  have  also  been  other 
liberal  donations  to  this  hospital. 

The  entire  length  of  the  principal 
buildings  of  Chelsea  Hospital  is  190 
feet,  and  the  whole  of  the  premises  oc¬ 
cupy  about  50  acres. 

In  the  principal  court  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  royal  founder,  clothed  in  a 
Roman  habit.  The  Chapel,  which  is  a 
neat  building,  is  paved  with  black  and 
white  marble,  and  wainscotted  with 
Dutch  oak. 

In  the  Dining-hall,  which  is  of  suita¬ 
ble  dimensions,  a  dinner  for  the  pensi¬ 
oners  is  regularly  placed  every  day, 
(Sunday  excepted)  at  12  o’clock  ;  but 
they  are  allowed  to  take  their  meat 
home  with  them  to  their  own  birth  or 
apartment.  The  pensioners  in  the  Hos¬ 
pital  amount  to  476,  who  are  divided 
into  sixteen  wards,  to  each  of  which  two 
Serjeants  and  two  corporals  are  ap¬ 
pointed. 

The  number  of  out-pensioners  is  very 
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considerable,  and  the  whole  expense  is 
chiefly  defrayed  by  an  annual  grant 
from  Parliament,  voted  among  the  army 
estimates. 

The  provisions  allowed  to  the  pen¬ 
sioners,  is  one  pound  of  meat,  twelve 
ounces  of  bread,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
cheese,  and  two  quarts  of  beer  per 
diein,  except  on  Wednesdays  and  Fri> 
days,  when,  instead  of  meat,  a  pint  of 
peas  soup  and  an  extra  allowance  of 
cheese  and  butter  is  given.  The  pen¬ 
sioners  have  also  their  clothes,  and  some 
allowance  for  pocket  money.  Such  is 
the  Royal  Hospital  at  Chelsea,  of  which 
we  this  week  present  a  view. 

AtS^ECDOTES  OF  MRS.  JORDAN. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

The  late  IVIrs.  Jordan  possessed  a 
heart  susceptible  of  the  most  tender 
emotions,  and  these  were  called  into 
actidp  by  the  least  approach  of  misery 
or,  jdistress. 

Dilnng^  her  short  stay  at  Chester, 
W'hgre  slie  had  been  performing,  her 
washerwomah,  a  widow  with  three 
small  chifdren,  was,  by  a  merciless 
crealtor,  thrown  into  prison :  a  small 
tfebt  of  ajidut  forty  .sriillirtgs  had  been 
worked  up  in  a  shdft  time,  by  law  ex- 
pepies,  iqto  a  bill  of  eight  pounds.  As 
Spon  as  Mrs.  Jordan  hoard  of  the  cir- 
'cUmstance,  she  Sent  for  the  attorney, 
paid  him  his  demand,  and  observed, 
with  as  much  severity  as  her  good  na- 
tured  countenance  could  assume,  “  you 
lawyers  are  certainly  infernal  spirits, 
allowed  on  earth  to  jnake  poor  mortals 
miserable.”  The  attorney,  however, 
pocketed  the  affront,  and,  with  a  low 
bow,  made  his  exit :  on  the  afternoon 
of  fhe  same  day  the  poor  vvoraan  was 
liberated,  as  Mrs.  Jordan,  with  her  ser¬ 
vant,  was  taking  her  usual  walk  on  the 
Chester  walls,  the  widow,  with  her 
children,  followed  her,  and  just  as  she 
had  taken  shelter  from  a  shower  of  rain 
in  a  kind  of  porch,  dropped  on  her 
Jvnees,  and,  with  much  grateful  emo¬ 
tion,  exclaimed,  “  God  for  ever  bless 
you,  madam  !  you  have  saved  me  and 
jny  poor  children  from  ruin.”  The 
children,  beholding  their  mother’s  tears, 
added,  by  their  cries,  to  the  affecting 
scene,,  which  a  sensitive  mind  could 
not  behold  without  strong  feelings  of 
sympathy. 

The  natural  liveliness  of  Mrs.  Jor¬ 
dan’s  disposition  was  not  easily  damp- 
.ed  by  sorrowful  scenes  ;  however,  al¬ 
though  she  strove  to  hide  it,  the  tear 
pf  feeling  stole  down  her  cheek,  and 
Stuoping  to  kiss  the  children,  she  slip¬ 


ped  a  pound  note  into  the  mother’s  hand, 
and,  in  her  usual  playful  manner,  re¬ 
plied,  “  There,  there,  now  its  all  over, 
go,  good  woman,  God  bless  you — don’t 
say  another  word:”  the  grateful  crea¬ 
ture  would  have  replied,  but  this  good 
female  Samaritan  insisted  on  her  silence 
and  departure.  It  so  happened  that 
another  person  had  taken  shelter  under 
the  porch,  and  witnessed  the  whole  of 
this  interesting  scene,  who,  as  soon  as 
Mrs.  Jordan  observed  him,  came  for¬ 
ward,  and  holding  out  his  hand,  ex¬ 
claimed,  with  a  deep  sigh,  “  Lady, 
pardon  the  freedom  of  a  stranger  :  but 
would  to  the  Lord,  the  world  were  all 
like  thee!”  The  figure  of  this  man 
bespoke  his  calling:  his  countenance 
was  pale,  and  a  suit  of  sable,  rather 
the  worse  for  wear,  covered  his  tall  and 
spare  person. 

The  penetrating  eye  of  Thalia’s  fa¬ 
vourite  votary  soon  developed  his  cha¬ 
racter  and  profession,  and  with  her 
wonted  good  humour,  retreating  a  few 
paces,  she  replied,  “  No,  I  won’t  shake 
hands  with  you."  “  Why?”  “Re- 
cause  you  are  a  Methodist  preacher, 
and  when  you  know  who  I  am,  you’ll 
send  me  to  the  devil !”  “  The  Lord 
forbid  !  I  am,  as  you  say,  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
tells  us  to  cloffte  the  naked,  feed  the 
hungry,  and  relieve  the  distressed — and 
do  you  think  I  can  behold  a  sister  so 
cheerfully  obeying  the  commands  of  my 
Great  Master  without  feeling  that  spi¬ 
ritual  attachment  which  leads  me  to 
break  through  worldly  customs,  and. 
offer  you  the  hand  of  friendship  and 
brotherly  love  ?” 

“  Well,  well,  you  are  a  good  old 
soul,  I  dare  say — but — I — I  don’t  like 
fanatics  ;  and  you’ll  not  like  me,  when 
I  tell  you  who  I  am.”  “  I  hope  I 
shall.”  “  WeH  then,  I  tell  you  I  am 

a  player.”  The  preacher  sighed - 

“  Yes,  I  am  a  player,  and  you  must 
have  heard  of  me — Mrs.  Jordan  is  my 
name.”  After  a  short  pause,  he  again 
extended  his  hand,  and  with  a  com¬ 
placent  countenance,  replied,  “  The 
Lord  bless  thee  !  whoever  thou  art;  his 
goodness  is  unlimited  ;  he  has  bestowed 
on  thee  a  large  portion  of  his  spirit, 
and  as  to  thy  calling,  if  thy  soul  up¬ 
braid  thee  not,  the  Lord  forbid  that  I 
should.” 

'I'hus  reconciled,  and  the  rain  having 
abated,  they  left  the  porch  together, 
the  offer  of  his  arm  v/as  accepted,  and 
the  female  Roscius  of  comedy,  and  the 
serious  disciple  of  John  Wesley,  pro¬ 
ceeded  arm  in  arm  to  the  door  of  Mrs. 
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Jordan’s  dwelling:  at  parting,  the 
preacher  shook  hands  with  her,  saying, 
“  Fare  thee  well,  sister,  I  know  not 
what  the  principles  of  people  of  thy 
calling  may  be  ;  thou  art  the  first  I  ever 
conversed  witti,  but  if  their  benevolent 
practice  equals  tliine,  I  hope  and  trust, 
at  the  great  day,  the  Almighty  God  will 
say  to  each,  “  Thi/  sins  are  forgiven 
thee."  tt 


ON  THE  TRANSMIGRATION  OF 
SOULS. 

Of  all  the  doctrines  of  the  mysterious 
philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  none  is  less 
worthy  of  a  philosopher,  and  yet  none 
has  gained  its  promulgator  more  fame, 
than  that  of  the  transmigration  of  souls. 

How  did  Pythagoras  come  by  this 
hypothesis,  is  the  first  question  that 
presents  itself  to  the  reflecting  mind. 

From  the  system  itself  of  this  great 
man,  nothing  can  be  obtained  to  satisfy 
our  curiosity,  as  neither  Pythagoras 
nor  his  disciples  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  demonstrate  their  doctrine  to 
the  uninitiated  multitude.  If  they  ad¬ 
duced  any  argument,  it  was  this :  Pytha¬ 
goras  himself  was  formerly  Euphorbas, 
as  he  has  related,  and  demonstrated 
the  fact  by  the  recognition  of  a  rusty 
shield,  of  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Troy. 

It  was  affirmed  by  all  who  were  not 
ignorant  or  impudent  enough  to  allege 
his  journey  to  India,  and  his  long  inter¬ 
course  with  the  wise  Brachmans  and 
Gymnosophists,  that  he  borrowed  this 
doctrine  from  the  Egyptians,  without 
reflecting  it  gave  rise  to  a  farther  ques¬ 
tion,  How  came  the  Egyptians  by  this 
notion  ? 

It  occasioned  no  small  surprise  when 
accounts  were  first  brought  from  the 
East  Indies,  that  this  opinion  formed  a 
considerable  part  of  the  religious  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  inhabitants,  and  now  the 
question  was,  whether  the  Asiatics  had 
fetched  it  from  Africa,  or  the  Africans 
obtained  it  from  Asia.  But  since  the 
Egyptians  had  been  put  in  possession, 
by  the  ancients  as  w^ell  as  the  moderns, 
of  the  principal  discoveries  and  the  sub- 
liraest  wisdom ;  so  nothing  was  more 
natural  than  to  attribute  to  them  the 
first  discovery  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  and  to  search  for  arguments  from 
every  quarter  to  support  this  assertion. 

But  even  supposing  this  were  not  so 
clearly  ascertained  as  it  is  not,  should 
we  be  advanced  one  step  nearer  to  the 
origin  of  this  curious  hypothesis  ?  Its 
birth  in  Egypt  would  hardly  be  proved 
from  the  defective,  the  contradictory, 
and  the  obscure  accounts  that  come 


from  that  country,  so  fertile  in  wonders : 
and  even  in  India,  from  the  same 
causes,  we  should  find  but  few  data  for 
the  satisfying  our  curiosity. 

But  the  research  becomes  more  intri¬ 
cate  and  perplexed,  if  we  add  to  this, 
that  in  Greenland,  among  the  Mongals, 
in  Louisiania,  and  among  the  Triquois, 
the  same  opinion  is  commonly  preva¬ 
lent.  That  all  these  nations  should 
have  derived  it  from  India  or  Egypt,  is 
no  more  credible  than  that  they  adopt¬ 
ed  the  worship  of  the  stars,  and  the 
adoration  of  fire,  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  East. 

The  question,  then,  how  did  Pytha¬ 
goras  come  by  the  doctrine  of  the  trans¬ 
migration  of  souls?  must  now  be  altered 
into  this.  How  did  the  nations  so  widely 
asunder,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
come  to  adopt  this  tenet  ?  it  is  a  question 
that  cannot  be  decided  any  other  w'ay, 
than  regarding  it  as  a  thought  peculiar 
to  a  not  sufficiently  cultivated  period  of 
the  human  race. 

The  belief  of  a  life  after  death  is  to 
be  found  amongst  almost  all  the  savage 
nations,  and  under  the  very  same  aspect. 
The  Greenlander  is  firmly  convinced, 
that  after  his  death,  he  shall  go  to  a 
place  with  perpetual  summer,  bright 
sunshine,  quantities  of  sea  dogs,  and 
where  abundance  of  fresh  water  is  to 
be  met  with. 

The  Ackansa  in  Louisiania,  believes 
that  his  soul,  after  death,  will  go  to  a 
place  where  every  species  of  pleasure, 
where  the  charms  of  the  chace  and  the 
fishery,  will  every  where  abound.  The 
Ostiack  and  the  Triquois  have  the  same 
belief. 

All  these  fables  taken  together, 
unanimously  evince,  that  rude,  unpolish¬ 
ed  nations  have  no  other  intellectual 
conception  of  the  soul,  than  as  a  sub¬ 
tile  material,  being  of  the  human  shape, 
and  human  mode  of  conveyance. 

According  to  our  notions,  the  soul  is 
so  firmly  attached  to  the  body,  that  as 
long  as  the  man  lives  it  cannot  leave  him  ; 
but  in  the  doctrine  of  spirits  among  the 
savage  nations,  it  enjoys  far  greater 
freedom.  She  can,  as  oft  as  she 
pleases,  abandon  the  body,  travel  over 
distant  regions,  converse  with  the  souls 
of  departed  friends  or  acquaintance; 
and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  her  calmly 
to  leave  the  body  at  home,  while  she  is 
roaming  over  other  worlds. 

When  a  people  once  believe  the 
roaming  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  it 
may  very  easily  pass  on  to  the  idea, 
that  the  soul  of  one  man  transfers  itself 
into  the  body  of  another.  For  what  is 
more  easy  and  natural,  than  for  souls 
N  2 
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so  separated,  frequently  to  lose  their 
way  and  get  into  a  different  body  in  like 
nranner  forsaken  of  its  soul. 

VVtiat  more  comprehensible,  than  that 
a  soul  should  seek  out  a  new  body  for 
its  habitation,  when  become  weary  of 
its  former  abode.  Accordingly,  we  ac¬ 
tually  find  among  nations  who  adopt  the 
belief  of  migrations  of  the  soul,  the 
beliefin  the  commutation  of  them  ;  and 
hence,  the  sorcerers  of  Greenland  have 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  power  of 
bringing  back  lost  souls,  and  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  sick  with  sound  ones. 

Can  human  souls  interchange  their 
bodies'?  Can  they  as  easily  betake 
themselves  into  the  bodies  of  brutes, 
and  so  wander  about  in  the  form  of 
beasts?  This  the  Triquois  in  reality 
believe.  Here  follows  one  of  their 
fables,  which  confirms  not  only  this, 
but  another  superstition  that  is  likewise 
spread  all  over  the  world. 

There  anciently  lived  among  them  a 
famous  hermit,  of  the  name  of  Shon- 
noukoulretsi,  (that  is,  the  very  long 
head  of  hair)  whose  memory  is  still 
revered.  The  village  in  which  he  was 
born,  was  visited  with  a  general  mor¬ 
tality,  which  carried  off  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  people  one  after  another. — 
Every  night  a  funeral  bird  flying  over 
the  huts,  fluttered  its  wings  with  a  hor¬ 
rid  noise,  and  raised  a  doleful  cry, 
which  increased  the  universal  alarm. 
It  was  not  doubted  that  this  was  the 
Oiaron,  or  the  animal  of  him  whose 
enchantments  caused  this  dire  malady ; 
and  the  soothsayers,  on  being  consulted, 
found  nothing  in  tfteir  art  that  could 
help  them,  so  as  to  come  at  the  source 
of  the  evil.  In  this  extremity,  the 
Ccmncil  of  Elders  dispatched  a  depu¬ 
tation  of  three  of  their  principal  mem¬ 
bers  to  Shonnonkouiretsi,  to  implore 
him  to  have  compassion  on  them,  but 
,hls  state  did  not  permit  him  to  quit  his 
solitude,  and  he  could  never  condescend 
to  leave  it  for  going  into  the  village. 

However,  he  allowed  liimself  to  be 
wrought  upon  in  one  particular,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  a  day  for  the  deputies  to  re¬ 
turn  and  receive  his  last  determination. 
They  came  back  at  the  hour  he  had 
fixed.  The  hermit  showed  them  three 
arrows  he  had  made  in  their  absence, 
and  without  imparting  any  thing  of  his 
design,  he  only  told  them  to  examine 
well  the  arrows,  that  they  might  be  sure 
to  know  them  again. 

In  the  morning,  towards  sunset,  Shon¬ 
nonkouiretsi  went  and  lay  in  ambush  on 
a  little  hill,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  village.  The  bird  flew  out  of  a 
hollow  tree  at  the  coming  on  of  night. 


and  shaking  Ids  wings  as  usual,  dis¬ 
tinctly  pronounced  the  names  of  some 
of  the  principal  persons  whom  he  had 
doomed  to  death  on  the  morrow.  No 
sooner  did  the  hermit  perceive  him, 
than  he  let  fly  at  him  with  one  of  hi;r» 
arrows,  and  then  retired,  assured  that 
he  had  sufficiently  wounded  him. 

The  day  following,  a  rumour  was 
spread  in  the  village,  that  a  certain 
young  man,  who  lived  in  a  very  poor 
hut  with  an  old  woman,  his  mother,  was 
very  ill.  The  elders,  attentive  to  all 
that  passed,  secretly  ordered  the  three 
deputies  who  had  been  with  Shonnon- 
kouiretsi,  to  visit  him  as  if  without 
design.  The  patient  was  too  much  tor¬ 
mented  with  his  malady  to  dissemble 
it ;  he  had  an  arrow  that  had  entered 
very  far  into  his  side.  The  arrow  of 
the  hermit  was  immediately  recognised. 
Private  instruction  had  been  given  to 
those  who  treated  the  patient;  and  as 
they  were  attending  to  their  business, 
seemingly  with  a  view  to  extract  the 
arrow,  they  managed  it  so  well,  that 
they  thrust  it  into  the  heart  of  the  mi¬ 
serable  wretch,  and  the  calamity  in¬ 
stantly  ceased. 

A  still  more  conspicuous  instance  of 
similar  permutations  of  souls,  during  the 
life  time  of  the  acting  persons,  is  to  be 
found  among  tlie  fables  current  in  the 
East  Indies. 

We  read  in  the  life  of  Fieramarken, 
one  of  the  most  puissant  sovereigns  of 
India,  that  a  prince  implored  a  goddess, 
whose  temple  stood  in  a  retired  place, 
to  teach  him  the  Mandiram,  that  is,  a 
prayer  which  has  the  efficacy  of  freeing 
the  soul  from  the  body,  and  of  bringing 
her  back  to  it  whenever  she  cffose. — 
He  obtained  the  boon  for  which  he 
prayed,  but  unluckily  his  servant,  who 
had  remained  at  the  door  of  the  temple, 
had  heard  the  Mandiram  had  retained 
it  in  his  memory,  and  resolved  to  use  it 
on  the  first  occasion.  As  this  prince 
reposed  an  entire  confidence  in  his 
domestic,  be  related  to  him  the  peculiar 
favour  he  had  obtained,  but  took  care 
not  to  disclose  to  him  one  word  of  the 
Mandiram.  It  frequently  happened  that 
the  prince  retired  to  a  solitary  place, 
where  he  allowed  his  soul  free  course, 
but  previously  gave  his  servant  strict 
chargq  to  watch  carefully  till  he  should 
be  returned  to  himself. 

Once  as  the  servant  was  watching  the 
body  of  his  prince,  the  thought  came 
into  his  head  to  repeat  the  prayer,  and 
ids  soul,  dislodged  from  his  body,  im¬ 
mediately  entered  into  that  of  the 
prince.  The  first  thing  this  false  prince 
did,  was  to  cut  off  the  head  of  his 
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former  body,  ibat  it  might  not  occur  to 
his  Blaster  to  animate  it. 

Thus  was  the  soul  of  the  real  prince 
compelled  to  animate  the  body  of  a 
popinjay,  which  he  found  in  a  hedge, 
with  which  he  returned  to  his  palace. 

Any  nation  who  can  think  and  believe 
as  firmly  these  commutations  of  the 
soul,  will  find  it  easy,  invisible,  and 
almost  imperceptible  to  pass  from  the 
above  wanderings  of  the  soul,  &c.  to 
the  idea  of  likening  a  man  to  an  animal 
in  his  actions;  as  for  instance:  the 
Asiatics  liken  a  bold,  courageous  man 
to  tlie  lion  ;  the  voluptuary  to  the  liog  ; 
the  coward  to  the  hare,  &c. ;  and  thence 
it  is  easy  to  believe,  that  after  death 
they  pass  into  those  animals  as  a  kind 
of  purgatory,  which  they  inhabit  till 
they  are  purified  from  their  sin. 

This  is  still  at  present  the  religious 
and  philosophical  system  in  the  East 
Indies.  This  was,  perhaps,  too,  the 
system  of  all  or  some  of  the  Egyptian 
priests.  This  was  also  partly  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Greek  religion;  for  the 
belief  that  people  after  their  death  were 
taken  up  among  the  gods,  w'as  built 
upon  some  such  speculation.  No  won¬ 
der,  then,  that  Pythagoras  appropriated 
it,  and  by  clothing  it  in  a  new  mathe¬ 
matical  and  philosophical  dress,  gave  it 
a  new  form,  and  impressed  it  with  a 
greater  authority.  A.  OE. 


THE  THISTLE. 

COMPOSED  BY  A  SCOTTISH  WEAVER. 

Let  tliem  boast  of  the  country  gave 
Patrick  his  fame. 

Of  the  land  of  the  ocean,  and  Anglian 
name, 

With  their  red  blushing  roses  and  sham¬ 
rock  sae  green ; 

Far  dearer  to  me  are  the  hills  of  the 
north. 

The  land  of  blue  mountains,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  worth, 

Those  mountains  where  freedom  has 
fix’d  her  abode ! 

Those  -wide-spreading  glens  where  no 
slave  ever  trod. 

Where  bloom  the  red  heather  and  thistle 
sae  green. 

Though  rich  be  the  soil  where  blossoms 
the  rose, 

And  bleak  the  liigh  mountains  and 
cover’d  with  snows. 

Where  bloom  the  red  heather  and  thistle 
sae  green  : 

Yet  for  friendship  sincere,  and  for 
loyalty  true, 

And  for  courage  so  bold,  which  no  foe 
could  subdue, 
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Unmatch’ll  is  our  country,  unrivaU’d 
our  swains. 

And  lovely  ami  true  are  the  nymphs  on 
our  plains, 

Where  rises  the  Ihistle—the  thistle  sae 
green. 

Far  fam’d  are  our  sires  in  the  battles  of 
yore. 

And  many  the  cairnies  that  rise  on  our 
shore, 

O’er  the  foes  that  invaded  the  thistle 
sae  green  : 

And  many  a  cairnie  shall  rise  on  our 
strand. 

Should  the  torrent  of  war  ever  burst  on 
our  land ! 

Let  foe  come  on  foe,  like  wave  ujion 
wave. 

We’ll  give  them  a  welcome — we’il  find 
them  a  grave, 

Beneath  the  red  heather  and  thistle  sae 
green. 

O!  dear  to  our  souls  are  the  blessings 
of  heaven, 

The  freedom  we  boast  of,  tlie  land 
which  we  live  in, 

The  land  of  the  thistle — the  thistle  sae 
green : 

For  that  land  and  that  freedom  our 
fathers  have  bled, 

And  we  swear  by  that  blood  which  our 
fathers  have  shed, 

That  no  foot  of  a  foe  shall  e’er  tread  on 
their  grave  ; 

But  the  thistle  shall  bloom  on  the  bed 
of  the  brave — 

The  thistle  of  Scotia—the  thistle  sae 
green. 

PUTNAM’S  ROCK. 
Extracted  from  a  Letter  of  Prefessor 
Dana,  of  Dartmouth  College,  Unit¬ 
ed  States  of  America,  Feb,  5,  1822. 

This  famous  rock,  originally  a  native 
of  the  Highlands  above  West  Point, 
was  situated  on  the  extreme  height  of 
Butter  Hill.  This  hill  is  1500  feet 
above  tide  water,  and  1332  above  its 
base.  When  the  morning  fog  was  de¬ 
scending  from  the  hill,  it  bad  a  very 
beautiful  appearance,  not  much  unlike 
a  horseman's  tent  or  marquee  riding  on 
the  clouds.  It  was  a  common  amuse¬ 
ment  for  the  officers  when  off  duty  to 
roll  large  rocks  from  the  sides  of  those 
hills.  These  often  set  others  going 
with  them,  to  the  great  terror  of  those 
persons  who  were  below.  One  day 
when  this  laborious  amusement  was 
over.  Colonel  Rufus  Putnam  proposed 
going  up  to  take  a  peep  at  this  curi-  j 
ously  situated  rock  ;  it  was  found  em¬ 
bodied  on  a  flat  rock  of  great  extent, 
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near  the  brink  of  a  considerable  preci¬ 
pice,  and  hung  much  over  it.  Colonel 
Putnam  believed  that  it  was  moveable, 
and  if  once  moved,  it  would  roll  over; 
and  falling  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet, 
commence  its  route  to  the  river.  A  few 
days  after  a  determination  was  formed 
by  the  officers,  with  their  servants  and 
a  number  of  their  men,  who  took  with 
them  axes,  drag  ropes,  &c.  in  order  to 
procure  levers  for  the  purpose  of  mov¬ 
ing  the  rock,  which  was  soon  found  in 
their  power.  The  levers  being  fixed 
with  ropes  to  the  ends  of  them  all,  Co¬ 
lonel  Putnam,  who  headed  the  party, 
ordered  them  to  haul  the  ropes  tight, 
and  at  the  word  Congress^  to  give  a 
long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all 
together.  This  was  done ;  the  levers 
fell ;  the  rock  rolled  over,  tumbled  from 
the  precipice,  and  took  up  its  line  of 
inarch  for  the  river !  The  party  then 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  ma¬ 
jestic  oaks  and  loftiest  pines  bowing 
down  in  homage  and  obedience  to  this 
mighty  traveller,  which  never  stopped 
till  it  had  reached  the  bed  of  the  river, 
where  it  now  lies  on  the  edge  of  the 
flats,  and  far  enough  from  the  shore 
for  a  coasting  vessel  to  sail  around  it. 
The  party  followed  after  in  its  path, 
and  were  astonished  to  see  that  rocks 
of  many  tons  weight,  and  trees  of  the 
largest  size,  were  ground  to  powder ; 
arriving  at  the  river,  the  party  embark¬ 
ed,  and  landed  to  the  number  of  se¬ 
venty  on  the  rock,  when  Colonel  Put’ 
nam  broke  a  bottle  of  whiskeys,  and 
named  it  Putnam’^  Rock.  This  was 
in  June,  1778. 
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THE  VILLAGE  CHURCH- YARD. 

* - I  rose  and 

left  the  little  party,  where,  although 
nothing  was  going  forward  but  innocent 
gaiety,  and  cheerful  conversation,  yet  I 
was  not  in  the  mood — the  mind  hath  its 
hours  for  all  things  ;  it  will  mthe  forc- 
ed^  as  I  found,  after  sundry  strenuous 
efforts  to  rally  and  become  facetious. — 
The  evening  was  a  most  enchanting 
one — season,  summer.  The  moon  was 
beginning  to  brighten  gloriously  over 
a  landscape  of  no  ordinary  cast ;  saun¬ 
tering  along,  I  could  not  help  repeating 
an  invocation  to  a  time  and  scenery  so 
congenial  with  my  thoughts  : 

Come  evening  gale  !  the  crimson 
rose 

Is  drooping  for  thy  sigh  of  dew  ; 


The  hyacinth  woos  thy  kiss  to  close 
In  slumber  sweet  its  eye  of  blue. 

Shine  evening  star  !  the  valley 
stream 

Hath  lost  the  tinges  of  the  sun. 

And  lingers  for  thy  pearly  beam 
To  tell  its  bosom,  day  is  done. 

Rise  evening  moon  !  thy  holy  ray. 

To  emblem  heavenly  hours  is  given. 
When  earth  shall  on  our  eye  decay. 
And  all  our  path,  like  thine,  be 
Heaven  !* 

Almost  involuntarily  ray  steps  had 
taken  the  direction  to  the  church-yard, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stood,  in  vener¬ 
able  dignity, 

“  The  House  of  God,  with  heavenward 
pointed  spire.” 

I  sat  me  down  upon  one  of  the  memo¬ 
rials  of  the  departed,  and  thought  that 
an  hour  might  be  worse  spent  than  in 
holding  converse  with  myself,  and  lis¬ 
tening  to  an  oration  from  the  house  ap¬ 
pointed  for  all  living,  more  deeply  im¬ 
pressive  on  account  of  the  mute  elo¬ 
quence  with  which  it  was  delivered, 
and  the  solemn  reflections  which  it 
awakened. 

Is  it  taste,  or  constitutional  melan¬ 
choly,  or  merely  an  acquired  habit  of 
sober  thinking  which  induces  some  to 
delight  in  making  their  first  visit  to  the 
“  place  of  graves,”  through  whatever 
town  or  village  they  happen  to  sojourn? 
Tiiere  is  almost  invariably  an  attrac¬ 
tion  which  I  seldom  endeavour  to  re¬ 
sist  in  those  indispensable  appendages 
to  all  the  congregated  abodes  of  man 
— a  soothing  consciousness  of  solemn 
stillness  and  repose — a  feeling  of  im¬ 
perturbable  placidity — of  triumphant 
peace,  steals  over  my  spirit.  The 
world,  and  the  things  of  the  world,  are 
naught.  Why  should  they  disquiet 
that  being  in  any  of  their  feverish  forms 
of  vanity,  whose  body  must  so  soon  be 
consigned  to  the  worms,  and  become 
the  festering  receptacle  of  putridity — 
whose  never-dying  soul  must  so  speedi¬ 
ly  hasten  to  the  fulfilment  of  her  high 
and  holy  destiny,  or  to  the  goal  of  her 
ceaseless  sorrow? 

The  contrast  presented  by  such  a 
scene  to  the  crowded  streets  and  busy 
population  of  an  extensive  town,  pleases 
me ;  but  I  know  that  there  are  some 
who  may  perchance  feel  disposed  to 
turn  contemptuously  from  such  lucu¬ 
brations  as  these,  and  terra  them  the 
effect  of  mawkish  sensibility  or  disap¬ 
pointed  fretfulness.  Be  it  so;  never- 
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theless  they  are  mistaken.  There  is  a 
time  for  all  things;  and  I  have  yet  to 
learn,  what  incongruity  tliere  is  in  de¬ 
riving  at  one  period  all  the  happiness 
which  social,  innocent  mirth  can  im¬ 
part,  and  in  listening,  at  another,  to  the 
evening  breeze,  Avhich,  while  it  sighs 
mournrully  through  the  long  grass  a 
requiem  to  the  departed,  may  yet,  to 
the  ear  of  devoted  piety,  have  borne 
on  its  wing  the  harpings  of  the  angels 
in  Heaven,  on  the  blessedness  of  the 
dead  who  have  died  in  the  Lord. 

The  broad  bright  moon,  emerging 
from  a  cloud  which  had  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  obscured  it,  shone  upon  a  tomb¬ 
stone  that  fronted  me,  and  this  brief 
epitaph  arrested  my  attention  : 

Each  lonely  scene  shall  thee  restore, 
For  thee,  the  tear  be  duly  shed. 
Beloved  when  life  can  charm  no  more. 
And  mourn’d  till  Pity’s  self  be  dead. 
“  Here  is  a  lesson  for  me,"  said  I. 
All  that  remained  of  a  young  (and  she 
must  have  been  an  interesting)  girl, 
slumbered  beneath.  She  had  number¬ 
ed  but  fifteen  summers,  when  she  was 
called  away.  I  thank  thee,  insensible 
monitor,  for  thy  warning!  If  ye  could 
appear  even  at  this  moment  before  me, 
shrouded  and  uncoffined,  in  all  the  hor¬ 
rible  ghastliness  of  changed  face  and 
form,  the  admonition  might  be  more 
terrible,  but  not  more  impressive. 
Well,  1  know  that  I  must  soon  be  as 
thou  art — that  there  can  be  but  the 
lapse  of  a  few  ’orief  months  between 
the  heart  that  throbs  most  wildly  with 
this  world’s  hopes  and  prospects, 
and  thy  still,  though  not  uncompa¬ 
nioned  solitude.  The  glorious,  the 
splendid,  the  beautiful  of  all  former 
ages  have  descended  to  the  insatia¬ 
ble  grave.  Ambition,  with  all  her 
great  names,  and  numberless  vic¬ 
tims,  is  there  ;  and  faintly  are  heard, 
round  the  narrow  house,  the  echoings 
of  the  trump  of  Fame  over  the  former 
disturbers  of  human  peace.  The  great 
and  the  good  are  there  ;  and  why  should 
1  even  wish  an  exemption  ?  “  The  gay 
glory  of  time  is  departing  ;  the  green 
earth  with  all  her  blooming  beauty,  and 
bowers  of  peace,  are  departing  ;  all, 
all  is  passing  away:  but  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  these  certainties  must  not  be  al- 
low'ed  to  unhinge  the  mind,  or  tend  to 
render  it  unfit  for  the  active  duties  of 
human  life — we  must  up  and  be  doing  ; 
the  time  is  short,  and  the  work  awfully 
momentous  that  we  have  to  accomplish 
therein  ;  the  glory  of  our  Creator,  the 
welfare  of  mankind ;  the  working  out  of 
our  soul’s  eternal  wellbeing, byunblench- 


ing  faith  in  the  crucified  Saviour,  and  ac¬ 
tions  confirmatory  of  its  reality  and  effi¬ 
cacy,  are  the  grand  outlines  of  that  work. 
Is  any  tempted  to  exclaim,  “  Who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things  ?”  let  him  be 
assured  that  if  he  is  conscientiously 
bent  upon  their  performance,  he  has  only 
to  seek,  and  strength  from  on  high  will 
be  imparted,  and  made  perfect  in  his 
weakness.  Death  is  not  an  eternal 
sleep — this  state  of  things,  so  magnifi¬ 
cent  even  in  its  ruins,  is  but,  as  it  were, 
the  porch  of  a  boundless  immortality — 
the  passage  of  the  deathless  mind  to  its 
home  ;  but,  let  it  never  be  for  a  moment 
forgotten,  that  Eternity  will  be  to  each 
and  every  man,  happy  or  miserable,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  use  of  Time. 

After  sundry  wholesome  resolutions, 
on  my  own  account,  with  which  I  need 
not  harrass  t.he  reader,  1  arose,  lett  the 
village  church-yard,  and  rejoined  my 
company,  somewhat,  it  is  hoped,  the 
wiser  and  better  for  my  visit  to  a  scene 
so  humbling  to  the  pride  of  man. 

Edgati. 

THE  ANGLER. 

No.  VI. 

Salmon  (continued  from  our  last)  — 

Smelts — Stiekleback—and  Tench. 

Having  thus  briefly  premised  the 
general  character,  size,  haunts,  &c.  of 
the  salmon,  we  must  proceed  to  the  ar¬ 
tifices  best  adapted  for  his  capture. — 
The  primary  and  most  important  articles 
with  which  the  angler  for  salmon  should 
be  provided  are  rods,  reels,  and  artifi¬ 
cial  flies,  a  bait  to  which  the  salmon  is 
much  attached.  The  length  of  the  rod 
should  be  from  about  17  to  20  feet, 
which,  however,  can  be  regulated  ac 
cording  to  the  breadth  and  general  size 
of  the  river  in  which  the  angler  pursues 
his  operations.  The  reel,  which,  on 
these  occasions,  forms  the  most  mate¬ 
rial  appendage  to  the  rod,  is  made  of 
brass  :  it  should  be  constructed  w'ith 
the  utmost  nicety,  and  capable  of  the 
swiftest  circumvolutions.  The  line, 
which  is  fastened  to  the  reel,  may  be 
composed  either  of  strong  silk  or  twist¬ 
ed  horse-hair,  gradually  diminishing 
at  the  top,  and  having  a  loop  at  the 
end  of  the  wheel,  and  another  at  the 
cast  lines,  to  fasten  them  to  each  other. 
Let  this  cast  line  be  very  carefully 
twisted  with  the  fingers,  and  shorter 
than  the  rod,  so  that'none  of  the  knots 
may  come  within  the  top  ring  ;  sixteen 
to  twenty  horse  hairs  may  be  used  in 
the  upper  links,  but  they  must  be  dimi- 
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ivished  toward  the  hook,  where  they  are 
best  raade  of  three  small  round  twisted 
silk  -worm  guts,  or  a  few  strong  horse¬ 
hairs.  The  artificial  flies  should  be 
generally  of  large  dimensions,  and  of  a 
gaudy  and  glittering  color.  The  mate¬ 
rials  that  compose  them  are  hairs,  furs, 
and  wools,  of  every  variety  that  can  be 
collected,  mingled  with  the  tail  feathers 
of  cocks  and  game,  and  secured  toge¬ 
ther  by  plated  wire,  or  gold  and  silver 
thread,  marking  silk,  shoemakers’  wax, 
bees’  wax,  &c.  Their  wings  may  be 
made  of  the  feathers  of  domestic  fowls, 
or  any  others  of  a  showy  colour.  Imi¬ 
tate  principally  the  natural  files  that 
■will  be  recommended  hereafter;  but 
you  may  safely  indulge  your  fancy,  ra¬ 
ther  than  depart  without  a  bite  :  for 
many  anglers  succeed  with  the  most 
monstrous  and  capricious  baits  of  this 
kind.  A  raw  cockle,  or  muscle,  taken 
out  of  the  shell,  prawns,  and  minnows, 
have  also  been  recommended  as  salmon 
bait.  The  mode  of  angling  with  these 
is  to  drop  the  line,  which  must  be  to¬ 
tally  unencumbered  with  shot,  into  some 
shallow  which  approximates  to  the 
edge  of  a  hole  of  considerable  depth, 
and  in  this  situation  to  sufier  it  to  be 
carried  in  by  the  current.  The  novici¬ 
ate  in  angling  will,  at  first,  experience 
considerable  difficulty  in  throwing  his 
line  to  any  great  extent.  For  this  we 
can  give  no  recipe,  but  a  most  inflexi¬ 
ble  determination  to  proceed,  and  the 
most  consummate  patience  in  disap¬ 
pointment.  It  should  always  be  thrown 
across  the  river,  'and  on  the  off  side 
IVom  the  spot  where  you  expect  the  fish 
to  rise.  When  you  imagine  that  the 
salmon  has  been  struck,  be  cautious  in 
giving  him  time  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  poach  his  bait,  that  is,  to  swallow  it 
fairly  and  securely.  After  this,  fix  the 
hook  firmly  "in  him,  by  a  gentle  twitch. 
On  the  first  sensation  of  this  pain,  the 
salmon  will  plunge  and  spring  with 
great  violence,  and  use  every  endea¬ 
vour  of  strength  and  cunning  to  effect 
his  escape.  He  will  then,  perhaps, 
run  away  with  a  considerable  length  of 
line,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a  gently 
relaxed  situation,  so  that  it  may  always 
yield  with  facility  to  his  obstinate  re¬ 
sistance  :  nor  can  you  give  him  too 
much  line,  if  you  do  but  clear  it  of 
weeds  and  incumbrances.  If  he  now 
become  sullen  and  quiet  in  the  water, 
rouse  him  gently,  by  flinging  in  a  few 
stones ;  and  when  he  once  more  com¬ 
mences  resistance,  do  not  be  too  eager 
in  checking  his  career,  but  let  him  gra¬ 


dually  exhaust  himself  of  his  strength  ; 
follow  him  down  tlie  stream,  or  allow 
him  to  cross  it ;  while,  at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity,  you  keep  winding  up  your  line 
until  you  approach  him  in  this  wearied 
state,  and  take  him  softly  by  the  gills 
out  of  the  water. 

The  salmon  peal  may  be  caught  in 
the  same  manner;  he  is  smaller  than 
the  salmon,  and  seldom  exceeds  14  or 
15  inches  in  length.  Before  we  con¬ 
clude  this  account  of  the  salmon,  >  we 
may  remark,  that  a  fresh  wind  after  a 
flood,  and  when  the  sun  shines  watery, 
is  the  best  weather  for  catching  them  ; 
or  w'hen  the  water  is  slightly  urged  by 
the  tide,  but  it  must  not  be  thicker 
muddy. 

Smelts  are  more  properly  a  sea  fish, 
and  not  often  caught  with  a  rod  and 
line  in  rivers  ;  but,  when  this  is  at¬ 
tempted,  they  rise  to  any  piece  of 
smaller  fish  on  a  Paternoster  line,  or 
one  that  is  armed  wi^h  many  hooks,  at 
a  small  distance  from  each  other.  A 
remarkable  abundance  of  smelts  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  Thames,  in  the  year  1720, 
at  which  time  women  and  children  lined 
the  banks  to  angle  for  them,  between 
London  and  Greenwich. 

The  Stickleback  is  a  small  prickly 
fish,  that  serves  well  as  baits  when  the 
prickles  are  cut  off.  It  spawns  in  May, 
on  aquatic  plants,  and  is  found  in  rivers, 
ponds,  and  ditches.  Trout  and  pike 
will  rise  eagerly  at  them,  and  this  is 
the  only  purpose  for  which  they  are 
caught. 

Tench^  like  the  carp,  are  generally 
considered  pond  fish,  although  they 
have  been  frequently  caught  in  the 
river  Stour.  They  shed  their  spawn 
about  the  commencement  of  July,  and 
are  in  season  from  September  to  the 
latter  end  of  May.  They  will  bite 
very  freely  during  the  sultry  months. 
Their  haunts  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
carp  ;  except  that  they  frequent  the 
foulest  and  muddiest  bottoms,  where  ‘ 
they  may  shelter  themselves  among  an 
infinite  quantity  of  reeds;  hence  you 
must  angle  for  them  very  near  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  allow  them  sufficient  time  to 
gorge  the  bait.  Use  strong  tackle,  and 
a  goose  quill  float  without  a  cork.  The 
general  length  of  the  tench  is  from  12 
to  14  inches ;  though  some  have  been 
occasionally  caught  which  weighed  up¬ 
wards  of  10  pounds  ;  such  occurrences, 
however,  are  very  rare.  J.  W. 
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Rapidly  as  this  country  is  improv¬ 
ing  in  roads,  canals,  and  bridges,  those 
essential  means  of  commercial  inter¬ 
course,  tliere  is  at  present  no  bridge 
over  the  Severn  between  the  towns  of 
Upton-on-Severn  and  the  city  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles, 
although  there  are  four  carriage  ferries. 
The  want  of  a  bridge  at  this  place  has 
been  long  and  seriously  felt ;  and  it  has 
been  proposed  to  erect  one  at  the  Haw 
Passage,  which  is  the  best  situation  for 
the  purpose,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
being  situated  at  an  equal  distance  be¬ 
tween  Gloucester  and  Upton,  but  also 
at  a  regular  distance  between  the 
ferries.  One  important  advantage  in 
this  bridge  would  be,  to  shorten  and 
improve  the  communication  between 

SPIRIT  OF  THE 


MYSTIFICATION— THE  WHITE 
PATIENT. 

“  There’s  a  knot,  a  gang,  a  pack,  a  con¬ 
spiracy  against  me.” 

“  Well,  if  I  be  served  such  another 
trick.  I’ll  have  my  brains  taken  out  and 
buttered,  and  give  them  to  a  dog  for  a 
new-year’s  gift.” — Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor. 

Though  the  word  mystification”  is 
somewhat  of  the  newest  in  our  lan¬ 
guage,  and  not  very  old  in  the  French, 
from  which  we  have  borrowed  it,  yet 
the  thing  it  represents  is  by  no  means 
an  affair  of  yesterday.  Mystification  is 
as  old  as  idleness,  and  idleness  as  old 
as  civilization,  and  civilization  as  old 
as  Triptolemus  and  his  plough.  From 
the  remotest  tradition,  before  History 
began  to  write,  we  hear  of  mystifica¬ 
tions  and  raystifiers.  Was  not  Saturn 
finely  mystified  when  he  swallowed, 
what  the  Irish  would  call,  a  lump  of  a 
stone,  for  a  young  sucking  god?  Mys¬ 
tification  is  indeed  of  all  ages,  being  an 


London  and  Wales,  through  Oxford, 
Cheltenham,  Ledbury  and  Hereford : 
even  in  the  distance  between  Hereford 
and  Cheltenham  nearly  six  miles  would 
be  saved,  and  London  and  Aberystwith 
would  be  connected  by  an  almost 
straight  line. 

Already  a  sum  of  ^20,000  has  been 
subscribed  towards  erecting  the  bridge, 
and  making  the  necessary  roads,  and  a 
design  of  the  bridge  has  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Walker.  Of  this  plan  we  are 
enabled  to  present  the  above  sketch, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  combines 
strength  and  elegance  in  no  ordinary 
degree.  Application  has  been  made  to 
Parliament,  and  we  hope  that  in  a  short 
time  a  public  work  of  such  unquestion¬ 
able  utility  will  be  executed. 


integral  portion  of  human  nature. 
Ulysses,  the  great  mystifier  of  antiqui¬ 
ty,  was  seldom  without  some  practical 
joke  at  his  fingers’  ends  ;  and  was  never 
so  happy  as  when  he  was  “  selling  a 
bargain.”  He  was  so  far,  however, 
lucky,  that  he  lived  in  an  age  when 
folks  were  not  “  up  to  snuff,”  and  he 
had  rarely  to  deal  with  “  the  knowing 
ones.”  Thus  the  old  Cyclops  had  brains 
as  hard  as  his  own  anvil,  or  he  never 
would  have  been  “  done”  by  the  “  rig- 
marol”  tale  of  Nobody.  Achilles  also, 
or  we  are  much  mistaken,  proved  him¬ 
self  as  dull  as  any  modern  “  great  cap¬ 
tain”  of  them  all,  not  to  “  understand 
trap,”  when  Ulysses  shewed  him  the 
armour  in  the  court  of  the  King  of  Scy- 
ros — and  the  young  rascal  in  love  too, 
which  never  fails  to  sharpen  a  man’s 
wits,  provided  he  have  any  to  sharpen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  wily  Greek 
“  diddled'*  the  Syrens,  was  more  know¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  “  bam- 
boozled"  his  wife’s  suitors,  fogged 
the  world*'  and  was  “  as  rum  a  touch** 
as  need  be.  Yet  even  Ulysses  was 
mystified  by  I^laraedes,  in  his  young 
days ;  and  some  think  that  Penelope 
with  her  cock-and-bull  story  of  a  web, 
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■was,  in  his  older  and  riper  experience, 
“  one  too  many  for  him.'’ 

The  ascent*  of  Romulus  to  heaven, 
under  the  nick-name  of  Quirinus,  was  a 
flat  mystification  of  the  Romans,  who, 
it  must  be  confessed,  were  ready-made 
dupes  to  the  hands  of  their  church  and 
state’ operators,  and  swallowed  Quin¬ 
tus  C.urtius’s  leap,  and  Menenius  Agrip- 
pa’s  sophistical  fable  with  equal  faci¬ 
lity.  Brutus’s  shamming  mad  was  a 
“  i^o”  of  the  first  order,  though  rather 
too  Jacobinical  for  our  pure  times  ;  and 
Cffisar’s  conduct  to  Cato,  in  the  senate, 
when  he  gave  him  his  sister’s  love-let¬ 
ter  to  read,  was  a  ‘‘  dead  take-in.”  In 
the  dark  ages,  mystification  was  uni¬ 
versal.  The  donations  to  the  Papal 
See  were  not  bad  specimens  of  the  art 
of  humming,  and  the  false  decretals  are 
allowed  to  have  been  an  admirable  joke. 
In  our  own  history,  Oliver  Cromwell 
shines  the  prince  of  mystifiers.  His 
“  seeking  the  Lord”  in  the  shape  of  a 
corkscrew  was  quite  “prime.”  Monk 
and  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  were  both 
“  poofZ  in  their  may  /’  and  Churchill, 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  “  ran 
his  rigs”  on  the  Stuarts  in  a  superior 
style.  The  glorious  revo*  •  •  •  ;  but  its 
as  well  to  stop  where  we  are,  lest  we 
break  the  invisible  line,  which  divides 
the  demesne  of  history,  from  that  of 
the  attorney-general. 

Crossing  therefore  the  water,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  at  once  to  remark  that  the  French 
are  the  “  mystijicateurs  par  excel¬ 
lence;”  at  least  that  part  of  the  nation 
which  “  lives  at  home-at  ease”  in  Paris, 
and  upon  whose  hands  time  and  talent 
are  often  observed  to  hang  rather  hea¬ 
vily..  But  here  we  beg  to  be  understood 
as  not  alluding  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  the  government  of  that  country  ;  or, 
more  especially,  as  insinuating  aught 
against  the  king’s  pacific  speech,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Spanish  war.  The  Bourbons, 
to  do  them  justice,  are  all  “  fair  and 
above  board and  they  speak  their 
intentions  with  a  plainness  which  none 
but  an  ideot  can  mistake.  No,  we  con¬ 
fine  our  remarks  exclusively  to  those 
happy  wights,  who  have  no  earthly  oc¬ 
cupation  but  “  faire  le  bel  esprit,” 
and  to  shew  the  contempt  they  feel  for 
that  wretched  canaille  by  whose  labour 
and  industry  they  are  supported,  com¬ 
forted,  and  amused. 

In  this  class  flourished  “  n’agueres,” 
a  certain  Due  de  Caudale,  who  divided 
his  superabundant  talent  for  mystifica¬ 
tion  between  two  pursuits — the  cheat¬ 
ing  his  tradesmen,  and  the  seduction  of 
that  order  of  females  known  in  Paris  by 


the  name  of  grisettes.”  The  former 
he  contrived  to  effect  by  holding  out 
the  bait  of  extraordinary  and  usurious 
gains ;  the  latter  he  was  wont  to  accom¬ 
plish  by  an  artifice,  now  sufficiently 
common-place — a  promise  of  marriage. 
With  this  worthy  gentleman  a  promise 
of  marriage  was  a  mere  bagatelle  ;  and  . 
he  gave  it  with  the  same  indifferent  fa¬ 
cility  that  a  dashing  speculator  in  Lon¬ 
don  “  flies  his  kites,”  when  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  By  the  persever¬ 
ing  use  of  these  arts,  the  Duke  acquired 
for  himself  a  reputation,  which,  if  it 
w'as  not  splendid,  was  at  least  wide- 
spreading  ;  but  reputations  are  not 
made  for  nothing  ;  and  iiis  Grace,  ac¬ 
cordingly  found  himself  one  day  under 
the  necessity  of  leaving  Paris,  and  of 
returning,  for  the  benefit  of  h\&— cha¬ 
racter,  to  his  estates  in  a  remote  pro¬ 
vince. 

On  the  eve  of  departure,  this  impor¬ 
tant  event  got  wind ;  and  the  Duke’s 
hotel  was  besieged  by  a  whole  army  of 
creditors.  A  day  later  with  them,  and 
it  would  have'  been  the  “  day  after  the 
fair but  as  it  was,  Caudale  was 
caught  on  his  form,  and  no  doubling 
could  enable  him  to  put  off  the  inter¬ 
view.  The  horses  therefore  being  at 
the  door,  and  every  thing  in  readiness 
for  flight,  the  duns,  “  horrible  mon¬ 
sters,”  were  admitted.  The  Duke’s  re¬ 
ception  of  them  was  polite ;  he  heard 
their  story  with  patience,  lamented 
their  loss  of  time,  leaned  heavily  on  his 
^\homme  d'affaires”  whose  irregula¬ 
rities,  he  said,  were  the  cause  of  their 
disappointments,  and  finally,  calling 
for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  he  asked  for 
their  accounts.  Running  his  eye  over 
the  numerous  bills,  with  the  air  of  an 
hasty  examination,  he  noted  and  signed 
each  separate  document,  and  then,  turn¬ 
ing  to  his  intendant,  delivered  him  a 
bundle  of  papers,  and  desired  him  to 
give  every  creditor  his  order  for  pay¬ 
ment  ;  which,  he  observed,  was  the 
more  easily  done,  as  each  paper  was  en¬ 
dorsed  with  its  owner’s  name.  So  say¬ 
ing,  he  took'  his  leave,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  set  off.  The  creditors,  eager 
for  their  long-looked-for  money,  scarce¬ 
ly  suffered  him  to  leave  the  room,  when 
they  crowded  round  the  man  of  figures 
to  receive  the  expected  order  ;  but  their 
astonishment  may  be  readily  conceived, 
■when,  instead  of  “  Please  to  pay  the 
bearer,”  each  man  read  in  his  own  bil¬ 
let  “  I  Due  de  Caudale,  &c.  &c.  hereby 
promise  to  marry  Mr.  So  and  So.” 
The  intendant,  who  was  perhaps  aware 
of  the  cheat,  endeavoured  to  excuse  his 
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master  to  the  best  of  his  power,  saying 
“  It  was  an  unlucky  mistake.”  “  It 
arose  entirely  from  absence  of  mind  and 
the  inveterate  habit  of  writing  such  pro¬ 
mises  ”  “  He  had  no  doubt  that  as 

soon  as  his  master  was  aware  of  the 
error  he  would  hasten  to  rectify  it 
and  in  this  way  he  dismissed  the  en¬ 
raged  dupes,  about  as  well  satisfied 
with  their  morning’s  work,  as  the  Jew 
creditors  of  the  elder  Baron  de  Fel- 
sheim  with  Brandt’s  mode  of  “  equita¬ 
ble  adjustment”  in  Pigault  Le  Brun’s 
whimsical  novel. 

A  mystifier  in  a  low'er  rank  in  society 
was  Turpin,  celebrated  by  bis  country¬ 
men  and  neighbours  for  a  wicked  wit. 
Turpin  seems  to  have  been  born  for  the 
express  purpose  of  humbugging  all  the 
world,  and  to  have  been  what  w'e  call  a 
first-rate  wag.  Happening  to  sit  one 
day  at  a  church  next  to  a  jolly  fat-faced 
lady,  whose  nose  was  the  least  promi¬ 
nent  feature  in  her  platter-formed  vi¬ 
sage,  he  began  to  fidget  and  grunt,  and 
make  such  horrible  contortions  as  in¬ 
duced  his  good-natured  neighbour  to 
ask  what  ailed  him.  “  Alas  !  my  good 
lady,”  cried  Turpin,  with  the  utmost 
gravity  of  voice  and  demeanour,  “  I 
am  a  poor  paralytic,  who  cannot  use  my 
hands  ;  and  here  I  have  been  sitting 
this  full  quarter  of  an  hour  without  any 
one  to  blow  my  nose,  of  which  I  am  in 
urgent  necessity.”  The  answer,  as 
may  be  anticipated — for  women  are  ever 
compassionate — was  a  proposition  to 
assist  the  sick  man  in  his  need.  Tur¬ 
pin  readily  expressed  his  assent,  and 
the  fat  lady,  seeking  his  handkerchief 
in  his  pocket,  lent  herself  to  the  ope¬ 
ration,  which  he  performed  with  all  the 
simplicity  imaginable,  returning  to  the 
charge  three  several  times,  and  making 
the  church  ring  again  with  the  crow¬ 
ing  of  his  nostrils.  Then,  turning  to 
the  woman,  and  preserving  the  hypo¬ 
critical  tranquillity  of  his  countenance 
and  voice  undisturbed,  he  asked  her, 
“  n'est  il  pas  vrai  ma  bonne  dame^ 
(pdil  y  a  bien  plus  de  plaisir  d  mou^ 
cher  un  bon  gros  nez  comme  le  mien, 
qu'un  villain  chien  de  nez  camarcl 
comme  le  votrel'^ — “  and  now  tell  me, 
my  good  charitable  lady,  is  it  not  a 
much  greater  pleasure  to  blow  such  an 
handsome  nose  as  mine,  than  to  be 
fumbling  at  a  miserable  snub  like  your 
own  ?” 

Turpin,  among  his  other  mystifica¬ 
tions,  for  a  long  time  assumed  the  garb 
of  an  hermit.  Entering  one  day  into 
an  inn-yard,  with  another  rogue  of  his 
own  complexion,  they  found  an  ass  at¬ 


tached  to  the  door.  To  see  it  unguard¬ 
ed  and  to  covet  it  were  simultaneous 
impressions.  Stripping  off,  therefore, 
the  harness  from  the  animal,  he  crept 
into  il  himself,  and  wlnle  his  compa¬ 
nion  drove  the  beast  away,  he  watted 
quietly  the  arrival  of  the  owner.  The 
master  of  the  ass  was  not  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  on  his  return  to  find  his  animal 
gone  and  a  hermit  standing  harnessed 
in  his  gear.  Still  more  was  he  asto¬ 
nished  when  he  heard  Turpin  reverent¬ 
ly  thanking  God  for  the  recovery  of 
his  human  shape.  ”  At  length,”  cried 
the  mystifier  in  seeming  soliloquy, 
”  my  sins  are  forgiven  me,  and  the 
time  of  my  penance  is  expired.  I  sin¬ 
ned  and  was  changed  to  an  ass ;  but 
Heaven  is  merciful,  and  its  anger  does 
not  endure  for  ever.”  So  saying,  Tur¬ 
pin  threw  down  the  harness,  and  went 
his  way.  But,  as  ill-luck  would  have 
it,  the  ass  was  soon  sent  to  be  sold  ; 
and  who  should  come  into  the  market 
but  its  former  proprietor.  The  anag¬ 
norisis  was  instant.  “  Out  alas  !”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  good  man,  “  has  the  wretch 
sinned  again  already  I  and  has  he  again 
been  turned  to  an  ass  !  For  the  love 
of  God,  neighbours,  have  nothing  to 
say  to  that  animal ;  he  has  deceived  me 
once,  but  I  am  not  to  be  taken  a  se¬ 
cond  time  in  the  same  trap  ;  for,  look- 
ye,  whoever  buys  that  beast,  will  find 
him  some  day  or  other,  as  I  did,  turned 
into  a  hermit.” 

From  these  specimens  we  may  see 
how  much  superior  the  upper  classes 
of  society  are  to  their  humbler  fellow- 
subjects  in  the  refinements  of  mystifica¬ 
tion.  An  odd,  grotesque  humour  is 
the  highest  flight  of  a  vulgar  mind, 
whereas  in  the  Due  de  Caudale’s  ad¬ 
venture  we  perceive  not  only  a  moral 
object  and  end  in  his  humbugging  (the 
getting  rid  of  bis  creditors),  but  also 
a  delicate  stroke  of  satire  on  hi,s  own 
character  and  conduct,  which  shews 
him  deep  in  the  philosophy  of  “  nosce 
teipsum."'  The  mystification  of  the 
lower  orders  rarely  looks  farther  than 
to  the  “  fun”  which  it  is  calculated  to 
afford,  and  it  is  still  seldomer  absolutely 
ill-natured.  But  your  thorough-paced 
raystifiers  of  the  bon-ton  for  the  most 
part  contrive  to  put  forward  their  per¬ 
fect  indifference  to  the  feelings  of  their 
victim.  Their  mystifications  have  more 
of  cold  “  persijiage,"  and  less  of  the 
mere  animal  impulse  to  laughter  in 
them.  They  are  more  recondite,  stu¬ 
died,  and  malicious ;  which  proves 
them  to  depend  upon  the  highest  and 
most  intellectual  of  the  human  facul- 
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ties,  and  evinces  In  the  mystifiers  that 
innate  superiority,  which  in  all  things 
distinguishes  the  genuine  China  ware, 
from  the  Wedgewood  and  the  crockery 
of  God’s  creation.  Every  one  knows 
the  mystification  played  off  on  the  un¬ 
happy  cur^,  who,  sinit  with  the  love  of 
sacred  poesy,  was  induced  to  read  his 
tragedy  to  the  Holbachian  knot — a 
mystification  which  threw  Jean  Jaques 
into  such  an  uncompromising  passion.* 
The  malice  of  this  “  good  joke”  was 
its  predominant  feature,  for  its  wit  was 
not  very  conspicuous.  And  what  is 
more,  there  was  not  one  of  the  my  stifiers 
who  did  not  in  some  degree  share  the 
poor  poet’s  “  mentis  gratissimus  er¬ 
ror'^  of  thinking  better  of  his  own 
verses  than  they  deserved.  How  in¬ 
finitely  superior  then  is  such  a  practical 
jest  to  the  cold  conceit  of  Turpin's 
nose,  and  yet  how  below  the  piquant 
mixture  of  fraud  and  fun  of  the  Duke’s 
promissory  billets.  Nothing  indeed 
can  more  satisfactorily  prove  the  invin¬ 
cible  rusticity  of  Rousseau’s  bearish 
character,  than  his  incapacity  for  re¬ 
lishing  this  piece  of  drollery. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


ON  ANCIENT  HOUSE  SIGNS. 

The  origin  of  House  Signs  may  be 
referred  back  to  a  very  remote  period. 
The  distinguished  characteristic  of  any 
object,  amongst  a  barbarous  and  unci¬ 
vilized  people  who  paid  but  little  regard 
to  the  proper  title  of  things,  has  some¬ 
times  supplied  a  nafvne  indicative  of 
some  peculiar  trait  in  its  character, 
which,  by  universal  adaptation,  has  su¬ 
perseded  its  more  correct  denomination ; 
these  titles  have  been  embodied  and 
rendered  in  a  palpable  form,  as  the  still- 
existing  hieroglyphics  and  emblems  of 
this  description  attest. 

The  Phonetic  characters  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  represented  natural  objects;  the 
names  of  which,  in  their  language, 
began  with  the  sound  of  that  letter  they 
wished  to  express.  The  names,  there¬ 
fore,  of  persons  or  things  in  this  cha¬ 
racter,  would  bear  a  striking  affinity  to 
the  heraldic  rebuses  now  in  use  ;  and 
as  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  names 
were  affixed  to  the  houses  of  this  peo¬ 
ple,  or  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  the 
description  of  w'ares  to  be  had  there, 
suspended  before  their  shops,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  custom  of 
thus  distinguishing  man  from  man, 
which  we  are  told  did  not  obtain  until 


the  “  days  ot  chivalrie,”  has  been  re¬ 
sorted  to  time  immemorial. 

Johnson  imagined  armorial  bearings 
to  be  as  old  as  the  siege  of  Thebes  ; 
and  in  support  of  this  idea,  instanced  a 
passage  in  the  “  Phoenician  Virgins” 
of  Euripides. 

That  the  use  of  signs  is  of  considera¬ 
ble  antiquity,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
St.Luke,  whotellsus,thatSt.  Paul,  after 
his  shipwreck  at  Malta,  “  departed  in  a 
ship  of  Alexandria,  which  had  wintered 
there,  whose  sign  was  Castor  and 
Pollux.” 

It  was  deemed  advisable  among  our 
grandfathers,  to  prefix  the  affirmative, 
“this  is”  before  naming  the  sign,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  old  names  of  streets 
still  existing. 

It  is  justly  observed  in  the  Adven¬ 
turer,”  that  “  it  cannot  be  doubted  but 
that  signs  were  intended  originally  to 
express  the  several  occupations  of  their 
owners,  and  to  bear  some  affinity  in 
their  external  designations  to  the  wares 
to  be  disposed  of.  Hence  the  Hand 
and  Shears  is  justly  appropriated  to 
Tailors,  as  the  Hand  and  Pen  is  to 
Writing-masters.  The  Woolpack  plain¬ 
ly  points  out  to  us  the  Woollen  Draper  ; 
the  Naked  Boj%  elegarhly  reminds  us  of 
the  necessity  of  clothing ;  and  the 
Golden  Fleece,  figuratively  denotes  the 
riches  of  our  staple  commodity.” 

The  majority  of  signs  are  common 
charges  in  heraldry ;  such  are  the 
Boar’s  Head,  and  the  Golden  Lion. 
Three  is  an  heraldic  number  ;  and  we 
find  it  in  frequent  use,  as  the  3  Com¬ 
passes,  the  3  Pigeons  ;  and  1  have  by 
me  a  book  published  “  at  the  3  Dag¬ 
gers  in  Fleet-street,  near  Inner  Temple 
Gate,  1654.” 

And  this  offers  an  apology  for  the 
varied  and  unnatural  adaptation  to  some 
animals,  of  colours  to  which  they  can¬ 
not  otherwise  lay  claim,  such  as — Blue 
Boars,  Golden  Lions,  Green  Dragons, 
and  that  “  rara  avis  in  terris”  the  Black 
Swan. 

The  Bunch  of  Grapes,  is,  I  think, 
never  appended  elsewhere  than  over 
the  door  of  a  Publican  ;  and  if  we  find 
the  Three  Tuns,  which  I  think  had  its 
rise  in  the  Vintner’s  Company,  prefix¬ 
ing  their  arms  on  houses  rented  of  them, 
in  any  other  station,  we  may  impute  it 
to  the  cause  here  noted.  Our  modest 
ancestors  were  contented  with  a  plain 
Bough  stuck  up  before  their  doors, 
whence  arose  the  wise  proverb,  “Good 
wine  needs  no  bush  and  the  custom 
is  still  continued  in  many  parts  of  the 
Continent,  Might  not  the  Fox  and 


*  See  Grimm. 
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Goose,  now  so  universally  adopted  by 
publicans,  iutimalo  that  the  game 
liearing  this  title  was  to  be  played 
there,  in  the  same  manner  as  tlie  re¬ 
presentation  of  a  Skittle  and  Jack  now 
invite  to  “a  good  dry  skittle-ground.” 

'I’he  Gun  was  doubtless  a  symbol  of 
the  Gun-smith,  though  we  find  it  as¬ 
sumed  by  a  Bookseller,  “  Nathaniel 
Ekins,  in  Paul’s  Church  Yard.” 

The  Bell  was  the  prerogative  of  the 
Imck-smith,  though  we  find  it  in  use 
among  all  trades:  by  some  of  whom,  it 
has  been  claimed  as  a  rebus  on  their 
name. 

The  enormities  practised  by  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  objects  so  widely  diflTerent 
from  each  other,  as  the  Fox  and  Seven 
Stars,  the  Goose  and  Gridiron,  the  Bell 
and  Neat’s  Tongue,  the  Lamb  and 
Dolphin,  and  the  Leg  and  Star,  “  over 
against  the  Royal  Exchange,  in  Corn- 
hill,  London,  i65R,” — may  be  recon¬ 
ciled  by  the  following  illustration: — “  It 
is  usual  for  a  young  tradesman,  at  his 
first  setting  up,  to  add  to  his  own  sign 
that  of  the  master  whom  he  served,  as 
the  husband  after  marriage  gives  a 
place  to  his  mistress’s  arms  in  his  own 
coat.” 

These  whimsicalities  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  still  more  ridiculous  by  the  per¬ 
version  of  names  from  their  original  im¬ 
port  :  thus  we  have  the  Swan  with 
Two  Necks — q,  d.  the  swan  with  two 
nicks*— or  marks. 

We  are  told  by  an  inscription  over 
the  Talbot  Inn-yard,  in  the  Borough, 
that  Geoffrey  Chaucer  and  twenty-nine 
pilgrims  rested  there  on  their  journey 
to  Canterbury,  in  1489.  Its  present 
title  is  a  corruption  of  Tabard,  the  name 
given  “  to  a  jacket  or  sleeveless  coat, 
whole  before,  open  on  both  sides,  with 
a  square  collar,  winged  atthe  shoulder,” 
somewhat  similar  to  that  worn  by  our 
heralds  in  pageants  and  processions, 
and  when  worn  “  in  the  wars,”  like  it 
having  “  their  arms  embroidered  or 
otherwise  depicted  thereon.” 

The  witty  poet  of  “  olden  time”  no¬ 
tices  at  length  the  accommodation  af¬ 
forded  in  “  Southwerk,  at  the  Tabard,” 
to  him  and  his  fellow  travellers  :  — 

*  The  privilege  of  distinguishing 
swans  by  marks  or  nicks,  was  deemed 
of  sufficient  consequence  to  deserve  a 
place  in  grants  and  in  corporation  char¬ 
ters,  for  we  find  ”  the  privilege  of  keep¬ 
ing  and  preserving  swans  and  cygnets, 
and  a  swan-mark  for  the  same,”  with 
liberty  “  to  change  and  alter  that  swan- 
mark  at  pleasure,”  frequently  vouch¬ 
safed  in  deeds  of  this  description. 


“  Wei  nine-and-twenty  ui  a  coiu- 
pagnie 

or  sundry  folk.” — Lines  24,  25. 

He  informs  us — 

“  'rhe  chambres  and  the  stable  weren 
w'ide 

And  wel  we  weren  esed  atte  beste.” 

L.  2S,  29. 

And  proceeds  to  acquaint  us  with 

”  Th’  estate,  the  arraie,  the  nombre 
and  eke  the  cause 

Why  that  assembled  wasthecorapagnia 
In  Southwerke  at  this  gentil  hostelrie 
That  highte  the  Tabard.” — L.  7 18, 72 1 . 

We  have  the  Bell-Savage — repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Spectator’s  time  by  the 
figure  of  a  wild  man  standing  beside  a 
bell ! — for  the  Belle  Sauvage  ;  and  the 
Bull  and  Mouth  for  the  Boulogne 
Mouth  ;  i.  e.  harbour.  Stow,  speaking 
of  Gisor’s  Hall,  has  these  remarks,  so 
peculiarly  applicable  to  our  present 
purpose : 

“  It  appears  (says  he)  that  this  Gisor’s 
Hall  of  late  time,  by  corruption,  hath 
been  called  Gerrard’s  Hall  fo^  Gisor's 
Hall;  as  Bevis  Marks  for  Bury's 
Marks ;  Mark-lane  for  Mart-lane  ; 
Billiter-lane  for  Bell  Setter' s-lane ; 
Gutter-lane  for  Guthurun' s-lane  ;  Cry 
or  Cree  Church  for  Christ's  Church  ; 
St.  Michael’s  in  the  Quern  for  St.  Mi¬ 
chael's  at  Corn,  and  such  others.” 

In  Pannier-alley,  Newgate-street,  is 
the  figure  of  a  naked  boy,  sitting  on 
what  has  been  generally  represented  as 
a  pannier,  but  which  resembles  more  a 
coil  of  rope*. 

It  bears  the  following  inscription  : 

WHEN  Yv  HAVE  SOVGHt 
THE  CITY  ROVND 
YET  STILL  THIS  IS 
THE  HlGHESt  GROUND 
AVGVST  THE  27 
1688. 

By  some,  this  figure  has  been  consi¬ 
dered  emblematic  of  plenty,  and  once 
held  in  its  hands  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  but 
Hughson  supposes  it  the  sign  of  one 
“  Henry Prannel,  citizenand  vintner.” 
Pennant  imagines  it  to  have  been  ori¬ 
ginally  a  sepulchral  monument,  remov¬ 
ed  from  some  adjoining  church,  but, 
from  the  peculiar  appropriateness  of 
the  inscription  to  its  present  situation, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  still  retains  its 
original  position. — Gentleman' s  Maga¬ 
zine. 


*  Engraved  by  Carter  in  Pennant’s 
London. 
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PETER  PINDARICS  ; 

oil,  JOE  MILLER  VERSIFIED. 

LONDON  LYRICS. 

Sir  Dunder  O' Kelly. 

- Pete  regna  per  undas.  Virg  . 

Old  Mother  O’Kelly  the  scold, 

Who  lived  in  a  county  of  blunder, 
Called  great  Tipperary,  I’m  told. 

Thus  spoke  to  her  little  boy  Dunder — 
“  I’ve  only  got  you  and  a  cow. 

And,  since  I  can’t  keep  all  the  three, 
I’d  better  keep  her,  you’ll  allow. 

Because  the  kind  creature  keeps  me.” 

So  Dunder  O’Kelly  set  sail 

Prom  Ireland  to  better  himself. 

And  climb’d  up  the  Holyhead  mail 
To  ease  Johnny  Bull  of  his  pelf. 

To  follow  of  glory  the  path. 

And  put  British  beef  in  his  belly. 

At  Margate,  at  Brighton,  at  Bath, 

He  sported  Sir  Dunder  O’Kelly. 

Sir  Dunder  in  dancing  was  skill’d. 

And  look’d  very  neat  in  his  clothes, 
But  indeed  all  his  beauty  was  kill’d 
By  a  terrible  wen  on  his  nose. 

This  double  appendage,  alas ! 

He  thought  neither  pretty  nor  proper, 
Nature  gave  him  one  visage  of  brass, 
And  Bacchus  two  noses  of  copper. 

He  dived  into  Bath  for  a  bride. 

The  ladies  all  check’d  his  advances, 
And  vow’d  they  could  never  abide 
Loose  manners,  and  straiten’d 
finances. 

One  lady  alone  raefhis  flame. 

With  a  hop,  and  a  jig,  and  a  nod, 

I  ask’d  a  blind  fiddler  her  name, 

■And  he  answer’d  me — “'AfoW  in  the 
Wad." 

His  looking-glass  set  the  poor  knight 
Oft  times  in  his  bed-chamber  raving, 
His  ugliness  showing  at  night. 

And  eke  in  the  morning  when  shav¬ 
ing. 

Me  flung  himself  down  on  the  floor, — 
Was  ever  unfortunate  elf 
So  terribly  haunted  before 
By  a  ghost  in  the  shape  of  himself? 

Resolved  Charon’s  eddy  to  pass, 

His  pistol  he  primed,  but — oh  blun¬ 
der ! 

He  thought,  if  he  shot  at  the  glass, 
’Twould  blow  out  the  brains  of  Sir 
Dunder. 

So  bang  went  the  slugs  at  his  head. 

At  once  from  this  life  to  dissever  ; 
He  shot  all  the  quicksilver  dead, 

But  himself  was  as  lively  as  ever. 


Amazed  at  the  hubbub  was  he, 

And  began,  in  the  midst  of  the  clat¬ 
ter. 

All  over  to  felo  de  se. 

But  found  there  was  nothing  the  mat¬ 
ter. 

So,  glad  Charon’s  eddy  to  shun. 

His  sentiments  thus  he  discloses — 

“  Since  two  heads  are  better  than  one, 
Perhaps  ’tis  the  same  with  two 
noses.” 

To  his  own  Tipperary  poor  Dun, 

From  scenes  of  disturbance  and  bo¬ 
ther. 

Trudged  back,  like  the  Prodigal  Son, 
And  fell  on  the  neck  of  his  mother. 

At  home  he  now  follows  the  plough, 
And,  whilst  in  his  rustical  courses 

He  walks  at  their  tails,  you’ll  allow 
He  never  can  frighten  his  horses. 


MOUSE  TREAD-MILL. 

The  following  account  of  an  ingeni¬ 
ous  mods  of  punishing  that  notorious 
depredator,  the  mouse,  in  the  tread¬ 
mill,  and  turning  his  natural  industry  to 
profit,  is  communicated  in  a  letter,  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Star  :  — 
“  Sir — Having  seen  a  paragraph  in  your 
paper,  some  time  ago,  stating,  that  a 
gentleman,  in  Kirkaldy,  had  trained 
two  mice,  and  invented  machinery  for 
enabling  them  to  spin  cotton  yarn,  mak- 
ng  bd.  per  day  profit,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  informing  you,  that  a  Mr.  Hatton, 
of  this  town,  has  had  two  mice  con¬ 
stantly  employed  in  the  making  of  sew¬ 
ing  thread  for  upwards  of  twelve 
months ;  and  that  the  curious  may  be 
entertained  ■with  a  statement  of  facts, 
I  hope  you  will  give  a  place  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description,  which  is  by  no 
means  exaggerated  ;  as,  having  often, 
seen  his  mouse  tread-mills,  I  thoroughly 
understand  this  amusing  operation.  The 
mouse  tread-mill  is  so  constructed,  that 
the  common  house-mouse  is  enabled  to 
make  atonement  to  society  for  past  of¬ 
fences,  by  twisting,  twining,  and  reel¬ 
ing,  from  100  to  120  threads  per  day 
(Sunday  not  excepted),  of  the  same 
length  and  quality  with  the  enclosed  hank, 
which  I  send  as  a  specimen  of  their  work, 
for  the  inspection  of  the  curious.  To 
complete  this  task,  the  little  pedestrian 
has  to  run  10^  miles.  This  journey  it 
performs,  with  ease,  every  day.  An 
ordinary  mouse  weighs  only  half  an 
ounce.  A  half-penny’s  worth  of  oat¬ 
meal,  at  \bd.  per  peck,  serves  one  of 
these  tread-wheel  culprits  for  the  long 
period  of  five  weeks.  In  that  time  it 
makes  (110  threads  per  day,  being  the 
average),  8850  threads  of  25  inches, 
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which  is  very  near  nine  lengths  of  the 
standard  reel.  A  penny  is  paid  here  to 
women  for  every  cut  made  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way.  At  this  rate,  a  mouse  earns 
9d.  every  five  weeks,  which  is  just  one 
farthing  per  day,  or  7s.  6d.  per  annum. 
Take  ()d.  off  for  board,  and  allow  U. 
for  machinery,  there  will  arise  6s.  of 
clear  profit  from  every  mouse  yearly. 
The  last  time  I  was  in  company  with 
the  mouse  employer,  he  told  me  he  was 
going  to  make  application  to  the  heri¬ 
tors  for  a  lease  of  an  old  empty  house 
here,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  100 
feet  by  50,  and  50  in  height,  which,  at 
a  moderate  calculation,  will  hold  ten 
thousand  mouse-mills,  sufficient  room 
being  left  for  keepers  and  some  hundred 
of  spectators.  Allowing  ‘iOOi.  for  rent 
and  task-masters,  and  500^.  for  the  in¬ 
terest  of  10,000^.  to  erect  machinery, 
there  will  be  a  balance  of  2,300/.  per 
annum.  This,  sir,  you  will  say,  is 
projecting  with  a  vengeance,  but  it 
would  surely  be  preferable  to  the  old 
South  Sea  speculation. — I  remain  your 
obedient  Servant, 

“  A  Constant  Reader. 

“  Dumfer inline,  July  23,  1823.” 

jasicful  SoittfSttc 


Ginger  Beer. — This,  when  well 
made,  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  wholesome 
beverages  that  can  be  imagined.  The 
subjoined  receipt  for  producing  it  in 
high  perfection,  may  be  found  useful 
during  the  summer  months; — “Take 
1  ^  oz.  of  ginger,  well  bruised,  1  oz.  of 
cream  of  tartar,  and  11b.  of  white 
sugar ;  put  these  ingredients  into  an 
earthern  vessel,  and  pour  upon  them  a 
gallon  of  boiling  water  ;  when  cold,  add 
a  table-spoonful  of  yeast,  and,  let  the 
whole  stand  till  the  next  morning.— 
Then  skim  it,  bottle  it,  and  keep  it  three 
days  in  a  cool  place  before  you  drink  it. 
Be  sure  to  use  good  sound  corks,  and 
secure  them  with  twine  or  wire.” 


B  REVVING.— The  art  of  brewing  is  very 
easy  to  be  understood,  for  it  is  exactly 
similar  to  the  process  of  making  tea.  Put 
a  handful  of  malt  into  a  teapot ;  then  fill 
it  with  water,  the  first  time  rather  un¬ 
der  boiling  heat.  After  it  has  stood 
for  some  time,  pour  off  the  liquor,  just 
as  you  would  tea,  and  fill  up  the  pot 
again  with  boiling  water ;  in  a  similar 
manner  pour  that  off,  and  so  go  on  filling 
up  and  pouring  off  till  the  malt  in  the 
pot  is  tasteless,  which  will  be  the  case 
when  all  the  virtue  is  extracted.  The 


liquor,  or  malt  tea  thus  extracted,  must 
then  be  boiled  with  a  few  hops  in  it,  and 
when  it  becomes  cool  enough,  that  is, 
about  blood  heat,  add  a  little  yeast  to 
ferment  it,  and  the  thing  is  done.  This 
is  the  whole  art  and  process  of  brewing, 
and  to  brew  a  large  quantity  requires 
just  the  same  mode  of  proceeding  as  it 
would  be  to  make  a  tea  breakfast  for  a 
regiment  of  soldiers.  A  peck  of  malt 
and  four  ounces  of  hops  will  produce 
ten  quarts  of  ale,  better  than  any  that 
can  be  purchased  in  London,  and  for 
which  purpose  a  tea  kettle  and  two  pan 
mugs  are  sufficient  apparatus.  A  bushel 
of  malt  to  1  lb.  of  hops  is  the  most  gene¬ 
ral  proportion  ;  and  eighteen  gallons  of 
good  light  ale,  or  table  beer,  maybe 
produced  from  one  bushel  of  malt  and 
1  lb.  of  hops,  which  will  not  cost  above 
7s.  that  is,  Qd.  a  gallon,  or  l^rf.  aquart. 
Brewing  utensils,  consisting  of  a  mash¬ 
ing  tub  and  oar,  a  sieve  and  two  cool¬ 
ers,  a  wicker  hose,  a  spigot  and  faucet, 
together  with  a  couple  of  9=gallon  casks, 
new  from  the  cooper’s,  cost  me  but  36.s'. 
and  with  these  utensils  I  have  frequently 
brewed,  at  one  time,  four  bushels  of 
malt.  The  plan  I  have  adopted  is  to 
extract  nine  gallons  of  liquor,  for  ale, 
and  afterwards  nine  gallons  more  for 
table  beer,  both  of  which  will  be  ex¬ 
cellent. 


Directions  for  salting  Hay. — 
When  the  rick  is  made,  on  each  layer 
of  hay  about  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  salt 
ought  to  be  equally  scattered,  and  on 
this  plan,  we  believe,  four  bushels  of 
salt  will  be  required  to  twenty  loads  ; 
if  six  bushels  be  allowed,  the  better; 
and  the  farmer  will  find  the  expense 
amply  repaid  in  the  improved  condition 
of  his  cattle,  when  the  hay  is  consumed. 
It  is  a  fact,  the  cattle  will  prefer  da¬ 
maged  hay  to  which  salt  has  been  ad¬ 
ded,  to  the  best  hay  without  it ;  and  in 
cases  where  straw  was  mixed  with  the 
hay  so  salted,  they  took  it  with  avidity, 
leaving  the  primest  provender  untouch¬ 
ed.  Salt  is  equally  beneficial  when 
used  with  clover.  Salted  hay  is  also 
excellent  for  sheep,  when  put  on  tur¬ 
nips  early  in  the  season :  by  giving  it 
them  in  the  wet  and  rainy  autumn  in 
1801,  Lord  Somerville  did  not  lose  a 
single  sheep,  though  his  neighbours 
suffered  considerably,  and  he  very  justly 
attributed  it  to  the  salted  hay. 


Parsley. — The  seed  should  be  sown 
in  the  spring;  it  remains  six  weeks  in 
the  earth  ;  it  never  appears  in  less  than 
forty  days,  nor  does  it  often  exceed 
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fifty:  thus  it  takes  longer  fo  vegetate 
than  any  other  known  seed  ;  but  it  is 
observed  that  old  seed  comes  up  earlier 
than  new.  This  herb  is  good  for  sheep 
that  have  eaten  a  kind  of  wild  ranun¬ 
culus,  which  causes  a  worm  to  destroy 
their  11  ve’*.  It  is  also  said  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  remedy  to  preserve  sheep  from 
the  rot,  provided  they  are  fed  twice  a 
week,  for  two  or  three  hours  each  time, 
with  this  herb.  Parsley  has  been  some¬ 
times  cultivated  in  fields  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  ;  but  hares  and  rabbits  are  so  fond 
of  it,  that  they  will  come  from  a  great 
distance  to  feed  upon  it ;  so  that  those 
who  wish  to  draw  hares  on  their  es¬ 
tates  have  only  to  sow  parsley  in  their 
parks  or  fields.  Parsley,  when  rubbed 
against  a  glass  goblet  or  tumbler,  will 
break  it ;  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon 
is  not  known.  To  preserve  parsley  for 
the  seasoning  of  meats,  &c.  let  it  be 
gathered  on  a  dry  day,  and  immediately 
put  into  a  tinned  roasting-screen,  and 
placed  close  to  a  large  fire  ;  it  will  then 
soon  become  brittle,  when  it  may  be 
rubbed  fine,  and  put  into  glass  bottles 
for  use. 


Smut  in  Corn. — M.  B.  Prevost  gives 
the  following  method  of  preparing  seed- 
corn  to  prevent  the  smut.  Into  a  cistern 
put  one  gallon  of  water,  ale  measure, 
and  dissolve  in  it  one  ounce  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  for  every  bushel  of  corn  to 
be  prepared.  Having  two  tubs  that 
will  contain  about  eight  bushels,  throw 
into  one  of  them  about  two  bushels  of 
corn,  and  then  pour  on  the  solution  till 
it  covers  the  corn  ah  inch  or  two.  Care¬ 
fully  remove  any  thing  that  floats  on 
the  surface.  Put  corn  into  the  other 
tab,  and  treat  it  in  the  same  manner. — 
When  the  corn  has  reposed  half  an  hour 
in  the  first  tub,  after  being  well  stirred, 
put  it  to  drop  on  a  strainer  placed  over 
the  second  tub.  When  it  no  longer 
drips,  place  it  in  a  heap,  and  it  will 
soon  be  dry  enough  to  sow.  The  effect 
of  this  solution  is  more  certain  the  drier 
the  corn  is  before  it  is  immersed. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  agree  with  J.  W.,  Jun.  in  the 
reprehension  of  swearing ;  but  as  a 
poet  (whom  we  quote  from  memory) 
appears  to  us  to  have  condensed  it 
more  forcibly  and  more  briefly,  we 
may  perhaps  equally  promote  our  cor¬ 
respondent’s  wishes  by  quoting  them  : 
“  To  swear  is  neither  polite,  genteel, 
nor  brave. 

You  would  not  swear  upon  a  bed  of 
death, 

Reflect — ^your  Maker  now  can  stop 
yeur  breath.” 


The  ”  Legal  Inquisitor”  is  request¬ 
ed  to  call  on  our  Publisher  respecting 
his  letter. 

Scrutiny,  Ignatius,  and  Philalethes, 
have  our  best  thanks. 

The  promised  communications  of  +  t 
will  be  very  acceptable. 

The  “  Nymph’s  Lament”  is  mis¬ 
placed — perhaps  not  the  only  one. 

A  ”  Traveller’s”  Letter  shall  have 
insertion. 

We  thank  a  Constant  Reader  at 
Leeds  for  his  “  curious  receipt,”  but 
we  are  not  ia  love,  except  with  the 
Mirror,  and  we  wish  not  to  be  weaned 
from  it. 

J.  Y.  must  send  us  the  conclusion 
before  we  print. 

T.  P — k  is  too  paradoxical. 

J.  J.  H.’s  letter  would  revive  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  had  better  lie  dormant. 

We  cannot  insert  Matrimonial  Ad¬ 
vertisements,  even  in  jest. 

The  Epitaph  sent  by  T.  A.  has  al¬ 
ready  appeared  in  the  Mirror. 

Iviow,  Utopia,  Tom  Tonsor,  Edgar, 
M.,  C.  D.,  W.  S.,  and  Harold,  as  early 
as  possible. 

Lines  on  Locks  of  Hair,  and  ad¬ 
dresses  to  “  Beautiful  Young  Ladies,”* 
have  no  charms  for  us,  unless  excellent 
indeed.  . 

Editors  and.  Authors  have  generally 
enough  to  do  with  tailors’  bills  with¬ 
out  printing  them.  On  this  account, 
we  cannot  give  place  to  Arthur. 

The  Lily  of  the  Valley  cannot  be  in 
leaf  with  us. 

With  Middle  Landlords  we  cannot 
meddle. 

If  Rusticus  could  make  his  key  words 
applicable  to  the  talents  or  qualities  of 
the  Monarchs,  we  would  give  him  a 
place. 

Jacobus  has  our  thanks.  We  shall 
feel  obliged  bv  his  promised  favour. 

The  Weather  Table,  N.  R.,  J.  M., 
and  C.  D.,  in  an  early  number. 

To  what  company  and  to  what  elec¬ 
tion  does  an  admirer  of  the  Mirror  re¬ 
fer  ? 

Errata. — No.  38,  p.  114,  col.  1, 1. 
27,  instead  of  ”  he  took  up  his  abode 
with  Park  Egerton,  Millar’s  predeces¬ 
sor,”  read  “  he  took  up  his  abode  with 
Millan,  Park  Egerton’s  predecessor.” 
— No.  39,  p.  130,  col.  1,  1.  33,  after 
‘  co/rectly,’  read  “  have  learnt  the 
mechanical  arrangement  of  the  colours 
on  the  pallet,  which  is  termed  ‘  setting 
the  pallet.*  ” — Col.  2,1. 39,  for  “  alive,” 
read  “  alike.” 
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Copptv  iittne  at  iFahlutt* 


The  Copper-Mine  of  Fahlun,  in  Dele- 
carlia,  is  much  celebrated.  It  is  an 
enormous  crater,  shaped  like  a  sugar- 
loaf,  with  its  point  downwards ;  the 
same  shape  having  been  that  of  the 
natural  (lej)osit  of  the  puritans  copper, 
here  found.  The  base  of  this  enor¬ 
mous  conical  mass  of  ore,  lying  up¬ 
wards  towards  the  surface,  was  the 
first  part  worked.  As  the  galleries  for 
its  excavation  were  necessarily  exten¬ 
sive,  and  the  props  for  supporting  the 
roofs  of  the  different  chambers,  consist¬ 
ing  often  of  valuable  ore,  were,  of 
course,  left  as  sparingly  as  possible,  it 
happened,  from  the  avidity  and  careless¬ 
ness  of  the  workmen,  that  there  was  not 
enough  left  to  sustain  the  pressure  of 
the  superincumbent  matter  towards  the 
surface  ;  and,  conserpiently,  in  the  year 
1666,  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of 
tile  mine,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  base  of 
the  inverted  cone,  fell  in,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  open  crater  we  are  now  descril)- 
ing.  'I’he  sides  of  this  crater  being 
variously  coloured  by  the  exhalations 
from  the  mine  and  the  action  of  the  air 
U[)on  its  sides,  added  to  the  volumes  of 
suioke  and  vapour  rising  from  tlic  bol- 
VOL.  II. 


tom,  give  it  tlie  resemblance  of  the 
Neapolitan  soffaterra :  but  the  depth 
of  the  Fahlun  crater  is  much  more  con¬ 
siderable  ;  there  is  more  of  vastness  in 
all  that  belongs  to  it;  and  the  singular 
appearance  caused  by  regular  stair¬ 
cases,  traversing  its  whole  extent,  from 
the  lip  of  this  immense  bason  to  its  low¬ 
ermost  point  at  the  bottom,  renders  it 
altogether  a  sight  in  which  we  may 
vainly  seek  for  points  of  similitude,  in 
order  to  compare  it  with  other  works. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  crater,  at  the 
depth  of  forty  fathoms  from  the  surface, 
various  openings  lead  to  the  different 
levels  and  places  of  further  descent  into 
the  mine ;  which,  according  to  the  notion 
prevalent  among  the  miners,  were  ori¬ 
ginally  opened  in  immemorial  ages.  It 
would  be  very  curious,  certainly,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  ascertain  in  what 
period  the  works  were  begun  ;  and  with 
what  nation  the  Sw'edes  traded  with 
their  copper,  after  the  mine  became 
productive.  Its  original  discovery  is 
lost  in  obscurity  and  fable. 

The  heat  of  the  Fahlun  mine  is  so 
great,  that  it  becomes  intolerable  to  a 
siianger  who  has  not  undergone  the 
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proper  degree  of  seasoning  which  ena¬ 
bles  a  miner  to  sustain  it.  But  then 
there  are  causes  which  tend  greatly  to 
increase  the  natural  temperature  :  pro¬ 
digious  fires  are  frequently  kindled, 
and  at  a  very  considerable  depth  in  the 
mine,  for  the  purpose  of  softening  the 
rocks  previously  to  the  application  of 
gunpowder:  add  to  this,  the  terrible 
combustion  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  mine,  threatening  its  destruction. 
We  saw  the  walls  which  they  had  con¬ 
structed  for  opposing  its  progress ;  and 
the  overseers,  by  opening  some  double 
doors  placed  in  these  walls,  gave  us  a 
transient  view  of  the  fire  itself,  that 
was  at  this  time  menacing  with  its  ra¬ 
vages  the  whole  of  these  ancient  and 
valuable  works.  The  sight  we  had  of 
it  was  short ;  because  the  fUmes  of  sul¬ 
phur  were  so  powerful,  that  we  found 
it  impossible  to  remain  many  seconds 
within  the  apertures.  By  rushing  in 
for  an  instant,  we  saw  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  us  what  the  fate  of  the  mine  would 
be,  if  the  devouring  element  were  not 
thus  pent,  and  held  in  subjection  by 
the  smothering  nature  of  its  own  exha¬ 
lations.  The  moment  any  air  was  ad¬ 
mitted  from  the  doors,  and  the  vapours 
were  thereby  partially  dispers-ed,  whole 
beds  of  pyritous  matter  appeared  in  a 
state  of  ignition  ;  the  fire  itself  becom¬ 
ing  visible:  but  our  torches  were  ex¬ 
tinguished  almost  instantaneously,  and 
it  was  only  by  holding  a  piece  of  cloth 
before  the  mouth  and  nostrils  that  wm 
could  venture  beyond  the  second  door. 
If  this  conflagration  should  extend  to  a 
greater  depth,  tha»mine  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  fumes  alone  ;  as  it  would 
become  impossible  to  proceed  with  the 
works  in  the  midst  of  its  exhalations. 
A  miner,  lately,  in  advancing  unguard¬ 
edly  and  with  too  much  precipitation 
towards  the  ignited  matter,  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  it,  fell  dead,  being  suffo¬ 
cated,  as  was  the  elder  Pliny,  and  in  a 
similar  way. 

The  accident  which  set  the  mine  thus 
on  fire,  occurred  a  few  years  ago.  Some 
men  attempting  to  steal  a  quantity  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron,  with  which  the  mine 
abounds,  on  being  disturbed,  fled,  leav¬ 
ing  their  torches  burning,  by  which 
means  combustion  took  place  amongst 
the  timber  of  the  works,  which  com¬ 
municated  to  thepj/rffes,  and  has  conti¬ 
nued  ever  since,  in  spite  of  all  the  en¬ 
deavours  made  for  its  extinction.  At 
this  time  it  was  thought  that  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  fire  had  been  checked  ;  but 
the  mine  sent  forth  sulphureous  fumes, 
like  a  vulcano,  and  it  was  greatly  to  be 
feared  that  the  conflagration  might  ex¬ 


tend  to  the  lower  part  of  the  works? 
when  the  mine  would  inevitably  be 
destroyed.  Mr.  Gahn,  however,  sur¬ 
prised  us,  by  stating,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  disadvantages  conse¬ 
quent  upon  this  fire,  if  they  can  succeed 
in  arresting  its  progress,  and  keeping 
it,  as  it  were,  under  some  kind  of  domi¬ 
nion,  very  considerable  profit  would 
arise  from  it,  in  the  quantity  of  the  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  (green  vitriol),  which 
may  be  collected  from  the  roasted 
pyrites.  The  mode  which  they  have 
adopted  for  checking  the  fire,  is  by 
stopping  up  all  the  passages  where  it 
is  found  spreading,  by  means  of  a  double 
wall,  leaving  only  as  much  air  as  may 
be  necessary  to  support  combustion,  in 
those  chambers  where  its  continuance 
may  prove  advantageous. 

Our  engraving  of  this  mine  is  copied 
from  a  view  in  the  last  volume  of  Dr. 
Clarke’s  Travels,  recently  published. 


THE  HABITATION  OF  INSECTS. 
( For  the  Mirror.) 


“  Each  moss, 

Each  sliell,  each  crawling  insect^  holds 
a  rank 

Important  in  the  plan  of  Him  who  fram’d 
The  scale  of  beings;  holds  a  rank, 
which  losf 

Would  break  the  chain,  and  leave  a 
gap 

That  Nature’s  self  would  rue  !” 

( 

Some  insects  live  only  in  watery  places, 
appearing  occasionally  on  the  surface 
of  that  element;  they  very  rarely 
plunge  themselves  in,  or  if  they  fall  in, 
either  rise  again  immediately  to  the 
surface  or  perish.  Others  live  only  in 
water,  and  cannot  subsist  out  of  it. 
Many,  after  having  lived  in  the  water 
while  in  the  larva  and  pupa  state,  come 
out  afterwards  with  wings,  and  become 
entirely  terrestrial.  Some  undergo  all 
their  transformations  in  the  water,  and 
then  become  amphibious.  Others  again 
are  born  and  grow  in  the  water,  but  re¬ 
main  during  the  pupa  state  on  dry  land, 
and  after  they  attain  their  perfect  form 
live  equally  in  air  and  water.  There 
are  some  who  live  at  the  same  time  oc¬ 
casionally  both  in  the  water  and  on 
land,  and  which,  after  their  transforma¬ 
tion,  Cease  to  be  aquatic. 

Among  the  insects  which  remain  on 
the  superfices  of  the  water,  are  some 
spiders  which  run  with  great  address 
and  agility,  without  moistening  their 
feet  or  their  body.  There  are  aquatic 
cimices  which  swim  or  rather  run  on  the 
water  with  great  velocity,  and  by 
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troops,  as  may  be  often  seen  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  still  water.  Some  walk  slowly 
on  the  surface,  others  swiftly  and  in 
circles.  Some  tribes  prefer  stagnant 
waters,  others  those  of  a  purer  nature, 
and  we  have  instances  of  certain  in¬ 
sects  which  inhabit,  with  perfect  con¬ 
venience,  springs  of  a  warm  and  mine¬ 
ral  nature.  At  the  baths  of  Abano,  in 
the  Venetian  states,  is  a  spring  of  this 
description,  impregnated  with  sulphur, 
in  which  small  water  beetles  are  seen 
swimming  about,  and  which  die  on  be¬ 
ing  taken  out  and  plunged  into  cold  wa¬ 
ter.  The  willow  and  the  oak,  and 
numbers  of  different  plants,  are  the  na¬ 
tural  habitation  of  insects  in  great 
abundance.  Some  live  on  the  roots, 
others  in  the  w'ood ;  in  the  leaves,  and 
in  galls  formed  therein  ;  in  flowers  ;  in 
fruit ;  and  in  grain.  Some  caterpillars 
form  a  kind  of  hammock,  in  which  they 
eat  and  go  through  their  various 
changes  ;  while  others  construct  a  tent, 
under  which  they  live  till  they  have 
consumed  the  surrounding  herbs,  when 
they  leave  their  abodes  and  pitch  their 
tents  (like  Gypsies)  in  another  spot, 
where  they  can  find  abundance.  There 
is  a  species  of  spider  found  in  Jamaica, 
which  burrows  in  the  earth  like  a  rab¬ 
bit  ;  it  is  of  a  size  very  far  surpassing 
the  largest  of  the  European  spiders, 
and  is  not  uncommon  there.  This 
creature  forms  a  hole  12  or  15  inches 
deep,  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  rather 
more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
which  it  lines  with  a  thick  coat  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  earth  from  tumbling  in.  The 
aperture  is  closed  with  a  kind  of  lid  or 
door  attached  by  a  single  hinge,  and 
which  opens  outward  by  falling  down 
and  shutting  the  aperture  by  its  own 
gravity.  Into  this  the  spider  retires 
with  its  prey,  and  devours  it  in  safety, 
as  few  insects  can  penetrate  into  its 
cells.  These  nests  or  cases  form  a 
complete  habitation,  should  the  sands 
in  which  they  are  constructed  give 
way ;  Pope  says, 

“  Who  taught  the  nations  of  the  fields 
and  wood 

To  shun  their  poison,  and  to  chuse  their 
food? 

Prescient,  the  tides  or  tempests  to  with¬ 
stand. 

Build  on  the  wave,  or  arch  beneath  the 
sand.'* 

The  termites,  or  white  ants,  live  in 
societies,  each  of  which  is  composed  of 
some  thousand  individuals,  all  of  whom 
are  accommodated  in  the  same  habita¬ 
tion.  Their  structures  are  of  a  pyri- 
midal  form,  rising  to  the  height  of  ten 


or  twelve  feet,  and  covering  no  incon¬ 
siderable  extent  of  ground  at  the  base. 
They  usually  build  on  the  plains  seve¬ 
ral  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  from 
their  size  and  form  may  sometimes  be 
mistaken  at  a  distance  for  the  huts  of 
the  natives.  These  nests  are  common 
all  over  the  island  of  Bananas.  Many 
insects  associate  together  all  their 
lives,  others  only  for  a  certain  period. 
Those  who  live  together  proceed  from 
the  same  moth  who  deposited  the  eggs 
near  each  other,  or  laid  them  in  a  heap, 
and  thus  formed  a  kind  of  nest.  These 
are  generally  hatched  about  the  same 
time,  and  live  together,  forming  a  kind 
of  republic.  A  vast  number  of  others 
live  in  animal  substances  of  every  kind. 
Others  remain  under  ground  part  of 
their  life,  but  quit  that  situation  after 
their  change.  P.  T.  W. 


ON  THE  MODES  OF  DRESS. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

It  was  formerly  the  fashion  in  France 
to  wear  point  lace  upon  the  shoes  ;  and 
no  man  of  distinction  could  possibly  ap¬ 
pear  in  polite  circles  who  had  not  at 
least  two  yards  and  a  quarter  of  it  on 
each  shoe  ;  but  as  this  was  not  enough, 
some  elegant  petits-maitres  were  in¬ 
creasing  the  quantity  to  such  a  degree, 
that  King  Charles  V.  was  obliged  to 
publish  a  positive  law  to  forbid  the 
wearing  of  any  lace  upon  the  shoes : 
this  mode  in  France  was  contemporary 
with  the  introduction  of  the  long  peak¬ 
ed  shoe  into  England,  where  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  had  the  point  of  it  fastened  to 
their  leg  with  a  gold  chain  ;  and  those 
who  could  not  purchase  gold  used  sil¬ 
ver,  or  ribands.  The  frequent  changes 
in  the  fashion  of  the  coat  made  the 
Czar  Peter  the  Great  say,  when  he  was 
in  France  and  England,  that  the  nobi¬ 
lity  must  have  been  plaguily  angry  with 
their  tailors  for  changing  them  so  often ; 
for  his  majesty  thought  that  the  change 
in  the  coat  was  the  effect  of  the  change 
of  the  tailor,  and  not  of  the  fashion. 
There  are  modes  originated  with  the 
view  to  hide  some  imperfection.  Thus 
the  hoop-petticoat  was  invented  by  a 
woman,  not  to  say  a  queen,  to  conceal 
the  fruits  of  indiscreet  love  :  patches 
were  first  used  to  conceal  pimples,  or 
ulcers  :  and  a  few  centuries  ago  large 
quilted  shoes  were  first  worn  by  an 
Earl  of  Anjou,  who  having  a  lump  on 
one  of  his  feet  took  this  method  to  con¬ 
ceal  it :  as  he  was  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
all  France  imitated  him;  and  Europe, 
imitating  France,  soon  adopted  the 
same  kind  of  shoe.  It  seems  little 
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l<nown  whence  the  almost  general  prac¬ 
tice  arose  among  all  nations,  of  boring 
the  e^ars  for  the  suspension  of  those  orna¬ 
ments  usually  attached  to  that  indispen¬ 
sable  organ.  The  oddity  and  variety 
of  custom  is  equally  apparent  in  the 
different  manner  of  dressing  the 
head.  Some,  as  the  Turks,  cut  off  the 
hair  of  the  head,  (and  not  unfrequently 
cut  off  the  head  as  well  as  tlte  hair) ; 
thus,  as  the  generality  of  Europeans 
wear  their  own  or  borrowed  hair,  sa¬ 
vages  carefully  preserve  the  hair  of  the 
head,  and  the  negroes  shave  their  head 
as  the  Monks  sometimes  do.  Each 
people  in  this  respect  has  a  different 
usage ;  some  set  a  greater  stress  on 
the  beard  of  the  upper  lip  than  on  that 
df  the  chin  ;  others  prefer  that  of  tl\e 
cheeks  and  the  chin  ;  some  keep  it  curl¬ 
ed  or  frizzed,  others  wear  it  smooth  : 
but  the  unshaven  lip  lately  introduced  in 
the  new  military  regulations  of ourHorse 
Guards,  would,  in  the  mind’s  eye,  be 
“  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the 
observance. ”  It  is  not  long  since  we 
wore  the  hair  of  the  head  combed  be¬ 
hind  and  flowing  on  the  shoulders. 
The  implements  of  our  dress  are  diffe¬ 
rent  from  those  of  our  forefathers  :  the 
variety  in  the  manner  of  clothing  is  as 
great  as  the  diversity  of  nations,  and 
what  is  singular  is,  that  of  all  sorts  of 
apparel,  we  have  made  choice  of  one 
of  the  most  inconvenient,  that  is,  the 
French  fashion,  which,  though  gene¬ 
rally  imitated  by  all  the  people  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  is,  at  the  same  time,  of  all  the 
ways  of  cloathing,  Jjiat  which  requires 
most  time,  and  seems  less  suitable  to 
nature.  There  is  another  thing  men 
have  generally  in  view,  and  this  is  to 
make  their  body  appear  taller  and 
broader.  Not  satisfied  with  the  narrow 
space  whereby  our  being  is  circum¬ 
scribed,  we  are  desirous  to  occupy  more 
room  in  this  world  than  nature  allows 
us ;  we  endeavour  to  aggrandize  our 
figure  by  high-heeled  shoes  and  project¬ 
ing  garments  ;  and,  how  ample  soever 
they  may  be,  is  not  the  vanity  that 
covers  them  still  greater  ? 

Every  thing  that  is  rare  and  brilliant 
will  be,  therefore,  the  fashion,  as  long 
as  men  study  to  procure  more  advan¬ 
tages  from  opulence  than  virtue,  and  as 
long  as  the  means  of  appearing  consi¬ 
derable  are  so  different  from  what  alone 
deserves  to  be  considered.  External 
splendour  depends  much  on  the  manner 
of  cloathing,  and  that  manner  assumes 
different  forms,  according  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  points  of  view  we  have  a  mind  to 
view  them  in.  The  modest  man,  or  he 
who  would  appear  so,  is  desirous  of 


specifying  that  virtue  by  the  plainness 
of  his  apparel ;  whereas  the  vain-glo¬ 
rious  man  neglects  nothing  that  can 
buoy  up  his  pride  or  flatter  his  vanity, 
and,  therefore,  courts  ostentation  from 
the  richness  or  rarity  of  his  ornaments. 

F.  R - Y. 
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THE  MODERN  BRAVO. 

BY  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING,  OF  THE 
CALEDONIAN  CHURGH. 

And  here,  first,  I  would  try  these 
flush  and  flashy  spirits  with  their  own 
weapons,  and  play  a  little  with  them 
at  their  own  game.  They  do  but  prate 
about  their  exploits  at  fighting,  drink¬ 
ing,  and  death-despising.  I  can  tell 
them  of  those  who  fought  with  savage 
beasts  ;  yea,  of  maidens,  who  durst  en¬ 
ter  as  coolly  as  a  modern  bully  into 
the  ring,  to  take  their  chance  with  in¬ 
furiated  beasts  of  prey;  and  I  can  tell 
them  of  those  who  drank  the  molten 
lead  as  cheerfully  as  they  do  the  juice 
of  the  grape,  and  handled  the  red  fire, 
and  played  with  the  bickering  flames 
as  gaily  as  they  do  with  love’s  dimples 
or  woman’s  amorous  tresses.  And 
what  do  they  talk  of  war  ?  Have  they 
forgot  Cromwell’s  iron-band,  who 
made  their  chivalry  to  skip  ?  or  the 
Scots  Cameronians,  who  seven  times, 
with  their  Christian  chief,  received  the 
thanks  of  Marlborough,  that  first  of 
English  captains  ?  or  Gustavus  of  the 
North,  whose  camp  sung  Psalms  in 
every  tent  ?  It  is  not  so  long,  that  they 
should  forget  Nelson’s  Methodists, 
who  were  the  most  trusted  of  that 
hero’s  crew.  Poor  men,  they  know 
nothing  who  do  not  know  out  of  their 
country’s  history,  who  it  was  that  set 
at  nought  the  wilfulness  of  Henry 
VHl.  and  the  sharp  rage  of  the  virgin 
Que,en  against  liberty,  and  bore  the 
black  cruelty  of  her  popish  sister  ;  and 
presented  the  petition  of  rights,  and 
the  bill  of  rights,  and  the  claim  of 
rights.  Was  it  chivalry  ?  was  it  blind 
bravery  ?  No ;  these  second-rate  qua¬ 
lities  may  do  for  a  pitched  field,  or  a 
fenced  ring ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
death  or  liberty,  death  or  virtue,  death 
or  religion,  they  wax  dubious,  gene¬ 
rally  bow  their  necks  under  hardship, 
or  turn  the-ir  backs  for  a  bait  of  ho¬ 
nour,  or  a  mess  of  solid  and  substan¬ 
tial  meat.  This  chivalry  and  brutal 
bravery  can  fight  if  you  feed  them 
well  and  bribe  them  well,  or  set  them 
well  on  edge  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  hun¬ 
ger  and  nakedness,  and  want  and  per- 
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spcution,  in  the  day  of  a  country’s  di¬ 
rest  nee(i,  they  are  cowardly,  treach¬ 
erous,  and  of  no  avail. 

Oh  these  topers,  these  gamesters, 
these  idle  revellers,  these  hardened 
death-despisers  !  they  are  a  nation’s 
disgrace,  a  nation’s  downfall.  They 
devour  the  seed  of  virtue  in  the  land  ; 
they  feed  on  virginity,  and  modesty, 
and  trutli.  They  grow  great  in  crime, 
and  hold  a  hot  war  with  the  men  of 
peace.  They  sink  themselves  in  debt ; 
they  cover  their  families  with  disgrace  ; 
they  are  their  country’s  shame.  And 
will  they  talk  about  being  their  coun¬ 
try’s  crown,  and  her  rock  of  defence? 
They  have  in  them  a  courage  of  a  kind 
such  as  Catiline  and  his  conspirators 
had.  They  will  plunge  in  blood  for 
crowns  and  gaudy  honours,  or,  like  the 
bolder  animals,  they  will  set  on  with 
brutal  courage,  and,  like  all  animals, 
they  will  lift  up  an  arm  of  defence 
against  those  who  do  them  harm.  But 
their  soul  is  consumed  with  wanton¬ 
ness,  and  their  steadfast  principles  are 
dethroned  by  error  ;  their  very  frames, 
their  bones  and  sinews,  are  effeminated 
and  degraded  by  vice  and  dissolute  in¬ 
dulgences. 


THE  ANGLER. - No.  VII. 

TROUT. 

Trout  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
finest  river  fish  that  this  country  can 
produce.  Its  colours  are  beautifully 
varied  at  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  according  to  the  rivers  it  frequents. 

They  abound  in  the  generality  of  our 
streams,  rivers  and  lakes,  and  are  usu¬ 
ally  angled  for  with  an  artificial  fly. 
Their  weight  also  differs  from  half  a 
pound  to  three  ;  some  few  have  been 
caught  which  weighed  upwards  of  four 
pounds.  Trout  are  extremely  voraci¬ 
ous  :  and,  by  their  activity  and  eager¬ 
ness,  afford  famous  diversion  to  the 
angler.  They  are  remarkable  for  com¬ 
ing  to  their  size  quicker  than  any  other 
fish,  though  they  fatten  slow;  as  also 
for  being  very  short  lived.  They  die 
when  taken  out  of  water  sooner  than 
any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Previous'  to  their  spawning,  they  are 
observed  to  force  a  passage  through 
weirs  and  flood-gates  against  the 
stream  ;  and  how  they  are  enabled  to 
overcome  some  ofthese  impediments,  is 
a  subject  of  much  conjecture.  Their 
general  time  of  shedding  their  spawn  is 
about  October  or  November  ;  in  some 
rivers,  however,  it  is  much  sooner,  in 
others  later.  They  are  also  met  with 
in  eddies,  where  they  remain  concealed 


from  observation  behind  a  stone,  or 
log,  or  a  Bank  that  projects  into  the 
stream  ;  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer,  they  are  frequently  caught  in 
a  mill-tail,  and  sometimes  under  the 
hollow  of  a  bank,  or  the  roots  of  a  tree. 

In  angling  for  trout,  there  are  many 
things  worthy  of  particular  observation  : 
1st.  That  the  day  on  which  the  sport  is 
undertaken,  be  a  little  windy,  or  i)arti- 
ally  overcast,  and  the  south  wind  is  su¬ 
perior  to  all  others  if  it  do  nottoo  much 
disturb  your  tackle.  2d.  The  sports¬ 
man  should  remain  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  stream,  fish  it  downwards,  the 
line  never  touching  the  water,  as  the 
agitation  proceeding  from  the  fall  might 
disturb  the  fish,  and  preclude  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  capturing  tliem.  3d.  Clear 
streams  are  famous  for  sport,  and  in 
fishing  in  them,  a  small  fly  with  slender 
wings  must  be  attached  to  the  hook. 
When  the  water  is  thick,  and  the  sight 
more  imperfect  from  this  disadvantage, 
a  larger  species  of  bait  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  used.  4th.  The  line  should,  on 
an  average,  be  about  twice  as  long  as 
the  rod,  unless  incases  of  emergency, 
when  the  number  and  variety  of  trees 
exclude  the  probability  of  a  successful 
throw,  if  at  any  distance.  5th.  Let  the 
fly  be  made  to  suit  the  season.  After 
a  shower,  when  the  water  becomes  of  a 
brown  appearance,  the  most  killing 
bait  is  the  orange  fly ;  in  a  clear  day, 
the  light  coloured  fly  ;  and  on  a  gloomy 
day,  in  overshadowed  streams,  a  dark 
fly.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that 
the  angler,  particularly  in  fly-fishing 
for  trout,  cannot  be  too  quick  in  percep¬ 
tion,  or  too  active  in  striking  on  the 
first  rise  of  the  fish. 

The  trout  may  be  caught  at  the  top, 
the  middle,  or  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
In  angling  for  him  at  the  top,  with  a 
natural  fly,  use  the  green  drake  and  the 
stone  fly  ;  but  these  two  only  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June.  The  mode  of 
fishing  in  this  way  is  called  dipping,  and 
is  thus  performed.  If  there  be  little  or 
no  wind  to  disturb  your  tac’ivle,  and  agi¬ 
tate  the  surface  of  the  stream,  make  use 
of  a  line  half  the  length  of  the  rod.  If 
there  be  a  wind,  increase  the  length  of 
thelineby  onehalf.  Letthe  line  fly  up  or 
down  the  river,  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  wind,  and  when  you  are 
aware  of  the  rise  of  a  fish,  guide' the  fly 
over  him,  as  in  case  of  striking  him. — 
You  have  no  length  of  line  with  which 
to  weary  him  ;  the  capture  must  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  main  force  ;  and  if  the  tackle 
is  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  the  fish,  the  angler,  after  a 
short  contest,  may  insure  himself  a  tri- 
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uraph.  Trout-angling,  at  mid- water,  is 
effected  by  means  of  a  small  minnow, 
Or  with  a  caddis,  grub,  or  any  other  spe¬ 
cies  of  worm.  In  angling  with  a  min¬ 
now,  the  moderately  sized,  and  whitest 
ones,  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  kil¬ 
ling  bait.  It  should  be  placed  upon  a 
large  hook,  to  enable  it  to  turn  about 
when  drawn  against  the  stream  ;  con¬ 
sequently  the  hook  should  be  inserted 
in  the  mouth,  and  drawn  out  of  the 
gills,  or  perhaps  three  or  four  inches 
beyond  it  would  be  necessary.  It 
should  be  again  drawn  through  the 
mouth  with  the  point  to  the  tail  of  the 
minnow ;  this  finished,  the  hook  and 
bait  should  be  tied  neatly  together,  by 
which  means  the  evolutions  of  the  bait 
will  be  more  effectually,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  naturally  performed. 
The  slack  of  the  line  should  then  be 
pulled  back,  so  that  the  body  shall  be 
nearly  straight  on  the  hook.  If  the 
minnow  do  not  turn  nimbly  enough  for 
your  purpose,  let  the  bait  be  moved  a 
little  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  as  oc¬ 
casion  shall  direct ;  which  process,  by  in¬ 
laying  the  orifice  made  in  the  body  of  the 
minnow,  will  greatly  facilitate  its  move¬ 
ments.  Some  have  preferred  the  loach, 
as  a  bait,  to  the  minnow ;  by  those 
who  are  nice  in  these  matters,  the  same 
precautions  in  attaching  it  should  be 
scrupulously  observed.  In  angling 
with  a  worm  or  caddis,  a  cork  float  and 
the  finest  kind  of  tackle  must  necessa¬ 
rily  be  made  use  of,  as  the  success  of 
the  young  practitioner,  in  this  enchant¬ 
ing  amusement,  wilJL  greatly  depend  on 
his  choice  of  articles.  In  muddy  waters 
the  lob-worm  is  considered  the  best 
bait ;  in  clear  streams,  the  brandling : 
the  first  is  generally  used  for  large 
trout ;  the  second,  where  smaller  ones 
are  expected. 

There  are  two  methods  of  angling  at 
bottom,  either  with  a  cork,  or  any  other 
kind  of  float,  or  with  the  hand.  The 
best  way  of  angling  with  the  hand, 
is  by  means  of  a  ground  bait,  and  a  long 
line,  which  should  have  no  more  than 
one  hair  next  the  hook,  and  just  above 
it  one  small  spot  for  a  plumb  ;  the  hook 
should  be  small,  and  the  brandling  well 
secured,  and  only  one  fastened  on  at  a 
time ;  thus  the  worm  must  always  be 
kept  in  motion,  and  drawn  towards  the 
person  who  is  fishing.  The  best  mode 
of  angling  at  bottom,  with  a  float,  is 
with  a  caddis,  which  may  be  put  upon 
the  hook  two  or  three  at  the  same  time  ; 
the  caddis  is  sometimes  advantageously 
joined  to  the  worm,  and  occasionally 
even  to  an  artificial  fly,  which  should 
be  placed  upon  the  hook,  so  as  merely 


to  cover  its  points ;  the  finest  kind  of 
tackle  must  be  used  in  this  experiment, 
and  it  is  generally  reputed  a  very  killing 
bait,  for  either  trout  or  grayling,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  moreover  a 
very  common  method  to  angle  with 
a  caddis  at  the  top  of  the  water. — 
The  caddis  may  be  easily  imitated  by 
forming  the  head  of  the  insect  of  black 
silk,  and  the  body  of  yellow  chamois 
leather.  It  must  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  trout  will  seldom  or  never  rise 
at  a  caddis  when  the  stream  is  impreg¬ 
nated  with  mud.  J.  W. 

The  Angler  will  conclude  his  la¬ 
bours  in  our  next  number,  when  he  will 
lay  before  the  readers  of  the  Mirror, 
a  Table  of  the  fish  usually  angled  for 
in  the  waters  of  Great  Britain,  with  the 
places,  seasons,  time  of  day,  depth 
from  the  ground,  and  baits  suited  to 
their  habits. 


TEN  THOUSAND  POUNDS. 

My  father  left  ten  thousand  pounds. 
And  will’d  it  all  to  me  ; 

My  friends,  like  sun-flies,  flock’d 
around. 

As  kind  as  kind  covdd  be. 

This  sent  a  buck,  and  that  a  hare, 

And  some  the  Lord  knows  what ; 

In  short,  I  thought  I  could  declare, 

No  man  such  friends  had  got. 

They  ate  ray  mutton — drank  my  wine. 
In  truth,  so  kind  were  they, 

That  be  the  weather  wet  or  fine. 
They’d  dine  with  me  next  day. 

They  came— and  like  the  circling  year. 
The  circling  glass  went  round  ; 

Till  something  whisper’d  in  my  ear, 

“  Ah,  poor  ten  thousand  pound 

“Pshaw!  stuff!”  cried  I,  “I’ll  hear 
it  not ; 

Besides,  s>\xch  friends  are  mine. 

That  what  they  have  will  be  my  lot. 

So  push  about  the  wine  I” 

The  glasses  rung— the  jest  prevail’d, 
’Twas  summer  every  day  ! 

Till,  like  a  flower  by  blight  assail’d. 
My  thousands  dropt  away. 

Alas  !  and  so  many  friends  dropt  off. 
Like  rose-leaves  from  the  stem  ; 

My  fallen  state  but  met  their  scoff. 

And  I  no  more  saw  them  ! 

One  friend,  one /lonestyriewd  remain’d. 
When  all  the  locusts  flew. 

One  that  ne’er  shrunk,  nor  friendship 
feign'd, 

My  faithful  dog  ’twas  you ! 

Utopia. 
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SONNET. 

TFIE  RHINE  VISITED.* 

’Twas  yet  a  dream ! — The  golden 
light  of  day 

Shone  with  so  tranquil  loveliness 
around— 

O’er  the  blue  waters,  cliffs,  and  ruins 
Srey, 

There  reign’d  a  thoughtful  stillness 
so  profound. 

All  seem’d  a  vision  that  might  fade 
away — 

A  fleeting  spell  that  magic  art  had 
wound  ;  — 

No  sunlight — ’twas  the  moon,  whose 
lustre  lay 

So  sweet  and  silent  on  that  faery 
ground  ! — 

Then,  if  a  breeze  came  floating  through 
the  vale, 

’Twas  but  the  inspiring  odorous  balm 
to  bring 

From  groves  now  blooming  in  the 
pride  of  spring  ; — 

And  if  a  voice  rose,  ’twas  the  night¬ 
ingale. 

Even  ere  the  twilight  hour,  her  che¬ 
rish’d  theme 

Of  love  reviving. — All  was  yet  a  dream  ! 


SONNET  TO  MISS  A—  J— , 

On  her  saying  that  “  Love  was  like  an 
April  day.” 

True,  lovely  maiden,  “  like  an  April 
day,” 

Aye  sweetly  varying  heavenly  love 
appears, 

For  now  behold  ’tis  beautifully  gay  ; 

Anon  its  loveliest  smiles  are  changed 
for  tears. 

Oh  !  where  would  be  the  beauty  of 
those  rays 

Which  shine  so  brilliant,  for  one 
short-lived  hour, 

Reminding  Nature  of  her  Eden  days. 

But  that  they  glitter  thro’  the  glad- 
’ning  shower  ? 

And  ’tis  this  rain  and  sun -shine  that 
hath  power 

To  make  our  fair  creation  fairer 
seem ; 

For  doubly  beautiful  appears  the  flower 

Surcharged  with  rain,  on  which  the 
golden  beam 

Falls  sparkling.  2'hus,  “  like  an  April 
day,” 

T.ove  adds  fresh  charms  to  all  that  bow 
’neath  his  enchanting  sway. 

Y.  S. 


*  Vide  Wordsworth’s  “  Yarrow  Un 
visited.” 


THE  FORCE  OF  HABIT, 

A  TALE. 

Habits  are  stubborn  things — 

And,  by  the  time  a  man’s  turn’d  of 
forty, 

His  “  ruling  passions'''  grown  so 
haughty. 

There  is  no  clipping  off  its  wings. 

The  truth  will  best  be  shown, 

By  a  familiar  instance  of  our  own. 

- Dick  Stripe 

W'as  a  dear  friend  and  lover  of  the 
pipe  ; 

He  often  us’d  to  say, 

“  One  pipe  of  Wisharl’s  best, 

Gave  life  a  zest ; 

To  him  ’twas  meat  and  drink,  and  phy¬ 
sic, 

To  see  the  friendly  vapour 
Curl  round  his  midnight  taper, 

And  the  black  fume. 

Clothe  all  the  room 

In  clouds  as  dark  as  science  melaphy- 
sic !” 

So  still  he  smok’d,  and  drank. 

And  crack’d  his  joke — 

And  had  he  single  tarried. 

He  might  have  smok’d 
And  still  grown  old  in  smoke. 

But — Richard,  married  ! 

His  wife  was  one  who  carried 
The  female  virtues  almost  to  a  vice. 

She  was  so  very  nice  ; 

For,  thrice  a  week,  above,  below, 

The  house  was  scour’d  from  toj»  to  toe  ! 
And  all  the  floors  were  rubb’d  so 
bright, 

You  dare  not  walk  upright. 

For  fear  of  sliding — 

But  that,  she  took  a  pride  in. 

Of  all  things  else,  Rebecca  Stripe 
Could  least  endure  a  pipe, 

She  rail’d  upon  the  filthy  herb,  To¬ 
bacco  ; 

Protested  that  the  noisome  vapour 
Had  spoilt  the  best  chintz  curtains,  and 
the  papery 

And  cost  her  many  pounds  in  stucco  : 
And  then  she  quoted  our  King  James, 
who  saith, 

“  Tobacco  has  the  devil’s  breath.” 

When  wives  will  govern,  husbands 
must  obey  ; 

For  many-a-day 

Dick  mourn’d  and  miss’d  his  favourite 
tobacco, 

And  curs’d — Rebecca. 

At  length  the  time  did  come,  his  wife 
must  die ; 

Imagine  now  the  doleful  cry 
Of  female  friends,  old  aunts,  and 
cousins. 

Who,  to  her  fun’ral  flock’d  by  dozens : 
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The  Undertaker,  men,  and  mules. 
Stood  at  the  gates  in  sable  suits 
With  mournful  looks. 

Just  like  so  many  melancholy  rooks  ! — 
Now  cakes,  and  ale,  and  wine  are 
handed  round : 

Folks  sigh  and  drink — and  drink  and 
sigh. 

For  grief  makes  people  dry ! — 

^ut,  Dick  is  missing,  no  where  to  be 
found  ; 

Above,  below,  about. 

They  search’d  the  house  throughout, 
Each  hole,  and  secret  entry. 

Quite  from  the  garret  to  the  pantry, 
In  every  corner,  cupboard,  nook,  and 
shelf. 

And  all  concluded,  he  had  hang'd  him¬ 
self! 

At  length  they  found  him  ;  guess 
you  where  ; 

’Twill  make  you  stare, 

Close  by  Rebecca’s  coffin  ! !  at  his  rest, 
Smoking  a q/  WisharVsbcst. 


THE  LAPLAND  MARMOT. 

The  Mus  Lemmus  of  Linn^us. — 
This  wonderful  little  animal  is  found 
only  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  is  sometimes  seen  in  iniraense 
numbers,  overspreading  large  tracts  of 
countries,  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Lapland.  But  as  its  appearance  is  at 
very  uncertain  periods,  and  the  source 
from  whence  it  is  derived  has  not  been 
hitherto  exploded  by  any  naturalist,  its 
existence  has  been  seriously  attributed 
by  superstitious  ignorance,  to  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  clouds,  frfira  whence,  it  has 
been  supposed,  it  was  poured  down  in 
showers  of  rain.  Myriads  of  them 
march  together  ;  and,  like  a  torrent 
which  nothing  can  resist,  their  course 
is  marked  with  ruin  and  desolation. 
Neither  fire  nor  water  prevents  their 
progress.  They  go  straight  forward, 
in  regular  lines,  about  three  feet  asun¬ 
der,  and  generally  in  a  south-east  di¬ 
rection  :  they  swim  across  lakes  and 
rivers ;  no  opposition  impedes  them. 
If  thousands  are  destroyed,  thousands 
supply  their  places  ;  the  void  is  quickly 
filled  up  ;  and  their  number  does  not 
appear  diminished.  They  persist  in 
their  course,  in  spite  of  every  obsta¬ 
cle  ;  and  if  prevented  from  proceeding, 
they  either  by  assiduity  surmount  it,  or 
die  in  the  attempt.  Their  march  is 
moslly  in  the  night.  They  rest  during 
the  day,  and  devour  every  root  and  ve¬ 
getable  they  meet  with.  They  infect 
the  very  herbage,  and  cattle  are  said  to 
perish  that  feed  upon  the  grass  they 
have  touched.  An  enemy  so  numerous 


and  destructive  would  soon  raider  tlie 
countries  they  pass  through  utterly  un¬ 
inhabitable,  did  it  not  fortunately  hap¬ 
pen,  that  the  same  rapacity  that  ex¬ 
cites  them  to  lay  waste,  at  last  impels 
them  to  devour  each  other.  Having 
nothing  more  to  subsist  on,  they  are 
said  to  separate  into  two  armies,  which 
engage  with  the  most  deadly  hatred, 
and  continue  fighting  and  devouring 
each  other  till  they  are  all  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed.  Thousands  of  them  have  been 
found  dead ;  and  the  air  infected  by 
their  putrid  carcases,  has  sometimes 
been  the  occasion  of  malignant  distem¬ 
pers.  Great  numbers  are  destroyed  by 
foxes,  lynxes,  &c.  in  their  march.  It 
is  somewhat  less  than  the  rat,  and  its 
flesh  is  said  to  be  eaten  by  the  Lap¬ 
landers.  Linnaeus  says  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  among  the  Norwegian  and  Lap- 
land  Alps  ;  and  Pontopidon  supposes, 
that  Kolen’s  Rock,  which  divides  Nord- 
land  from  Sweden,  is  their  native 
place.  P.  T.  W. 

STANZAS,  FROM  THE  PERSIAN. 

Fair  one  !  take  this  rose,  and  wreathe 
it 

In  thy  braided  hair: 

A  brighter  bloom  will  rest  beneath  it, 
Take  this  rose,  my  fair  I 
The  flower,  which  late  was  seen  to 
glow, 

So  lovely  on  that  snowy  brow. 

Lov’d  thy  lip,  and  lightly  shed 
A  dewy  leaf  of  rosy  red, 

To  blush  for  ever  there. 

Take  thy  lily,  love  ;  and  twine  it 
With  thy  waving  hair : 

’Twill  gem  the  ringlets — why  decline 
it? 

Take  the  flower,  my  fair  ! 

And  yet  its  leaflets,  pure  and  pale, 

In  beauty,  on  thy  brow  will  fail ; 

That  brow  attracts  all  eyes  to  thee, 

And  none  wdll  choose  or  chance  to  see, 
The  lily  fading  there  I 

++ 


ORIGIN  OF  NEW  YEAR’S 
GIFTS. 

Marcellus  dates  the  origin  to  Tatius, 
King  of  the  Sabines,  who  reigned  in 
Rome  jointly  with  Romulus,  and  who, 
taking  “as  a  good  omen  the  present 
made  him  on  the  first  of  the  year,  of 
some  branches  of  the  wood  sacred  to 
Strenua,  the  Goddess  of  Strength,  au¬ 
thorised  the  custom  ;  and  the  Romans, 
after  that  time,  gave  presents  to  their 
best  friends  on  the  renewal  of  the  year. 

Andrew. 
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I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Jago’s  hand¬ 
writing,  that  I  may  judge  of  her 
temper.” — Shenstone. 

JOHN  CHURCHILL,  DUKE  OF 
MARLBOROUGH, 

Was  born  at  Ashe,  in  Devonshire,  in 
1650.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  the  representative 
of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  in 
Dorsetshire.  In  1666,  he  was  made 
an  Ensign  in  the  Guards.  In  1672,  he 
went  with  the  force  under  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  to  the  aid  of  the  French, 
and  was  made  a  Captain  in  the  Duke’s 
own  regiment.  At  the  siege  of  Nime- 
guen,  he  distinguished  himself  so  much, 
that  he  was  taken  notice  of  by  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Marshal  Turenne,  who  be¬ 
stowed  on  him  the  name  of  the  hand¬ 
some  Englishman.  In  1673,  he  be¬ 
haved  so  well  at  the  siege  of  Maes- 
tricht,  that  the  King  of  France  made 
him  a  public  acknowledgment  of  his 
services;  and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
confessed  that  he  owed  his  life  to 
Churchill’s  bravery.  After  his  return 
to  England,  he  married,  in  1681,  Sarah, 
daughter,  and  co-heiress  with  her  sis¬ 
ter,  the  Countess  of  Tyrconnel,  of  Ri¬ 
chard  Jennings,  Esq.  of  Sandrich,  in 
Hertfordshire.  The  year  following 
he  was  created  Baron  of  Eymouth,  in 
Scotland,  and  made  Colonel  of  the 
third  Guards.  On  the  accession  of 
James  11.,  that  Monarch,  with  whom 
be  had  always  been  a  great  favorite. 


created  him  Baron  Churchill,  of  Sand- 
rich,  in  England,  and  appointed  him 
Brigadier  General  of  his  Majesty’s 
army  in  the  west.  On  the  landing  of 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  General 
Churchill,  by  his  personal  vigilance 
and  energy,  was  the  principal  means  of 
putting  the  rebellion  instantly  down. 
James  having  afterwards  evinced  an 
intention  of  establishing  the  Catholic 
religion  in  Britain,  Lord  Churchill, 
notwithstanding  the  obligations  he 
owed  him,  thought  it  his  duty  to  aban¬ 
don  the  Royal  cause,  and  join  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  by  whom  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
General,  and  employed  to  remodel  the 
army.  In  1689,  he  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Earl  of  Marlborough,  and 
soon  after  made  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  English  forces  sent  over  to  Hol¬ 
land,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  fame  which  was  soon  afterwards 
spread  all  over  Europe.  On  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Queen  Anne,  he  was  elected 
into  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  declared 
Captain-General  of  all  her  Majesty’s 
forces,  and  sent  Ambassador  Extraor¬ 
dinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Holland. 
After  several  conferences  about  a  war, 
he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
where  all  the  other  Generals  had  or¬ 
ders  to  obey  him.  His  subsequent  ex¬ 
ploits  in  the  field  belong  to  the  history 
of  Britain.  After  his  first  campaign, 
he  was  created  Marquis  of  Blandford 
and  Duke  of  Marlborough,  with  a  per- 
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sion  of  6,000/.)  to  devolve  for  ever  upon 
those  enjoying  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  On  the  victory  of  Blen¬ 
heim,  he  received  congratulatory  let¬ 
ters  from  most  of  the  Potentates  of 
Europe,  and  was  created  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Germany  Prince  of  Milden- 
heim.  After  the  campaign  of  1708, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  sent  to  Brussels  on  purpose  to 
compliment  him.  All  his  services, 
however,  and  all  the  honours  conferred 
upon  him,  were  not  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
serve  him  from  being  disgraced.  Af¬ 
ter  the  change  of  Ministrydn  1710,  his 
interest  daily  declined  ;  and  in  1712, 
he  was  removed  from  all  his  places. 
He  then  paid  a  visit  to  the  continent, 
and  returned  to  England  on  the  day  of 
the  Queen’s  death.  After  being  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  nobility  and  foreign  mi¬ 
nisters,  he  attended  on  King  George  I. 
on  his  public  entry  through  London, 
who  appointed  him  Captain-General, 
Colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  Foot 
Guards,  and  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance.  Some  years  before  his 
death  he  retired  from  public  business  : 
he  died  June  16,1722,  at  WindsorLodge, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

GENERAL  JAMES  ^¥OLFE, 
Was  born  at  Westerham,  Kent,  1725. 
He  signalised  himself  by  his  valour  and 
military  skill  upon  many  occasions,  and 
at  length  fell  a  victim  to  a  most  danger¬ 
ous,  but  a  glorious  and  successful  en¬ 
terprise,  the  conquest  of  Quebec,  in 
1759,  aged  34,  being  slain  at  the  deci¬ 
sive  moment  which  assured  victory  to 
his  troops.  RouzecT  from  fainting  in 
the  last  agonies  by  the  sound  of,  “  They 
run!”  he  eagerly  asked,  who  ran?  and 
bekig  told,  the  French,  and  they  were 
defeated,  he  said,  “  Then  I  thank  God, 
1  die  contented  and  almost  instantly 
expired.  He  was  brought  to  England, 
and  interred  with  all  military  honours 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  mag¬ 
nificent  monument  is  erected  over  his 
remains. 

HORATIO,  LORD  NELSON, 
Has  been  appropriately  designated  the 
“  Prince  of  Enter  prize was  born  in 
1759.  His  consummate  skill  and  dar¬ 
ing  intrepidity  advanced  the  naval  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  British  nation  to  a  height 
and  splendour  before  unparalleled.-— 
He  was  mortally  Avounded  in  the 
ever-glorious  battle  of  Trafalgar,  but 
his  dying  hours  were  cheered  by 
the  complete  assurance  of  triumph, 
and  the  conscious  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  “  every  man  had  done 
his  duty.”  His  body  having  been 
brought  to  England  in  his  own  ship, 
the  Victory,  was  enclosed  in  a  coffin 


made  out  of  the  mast  of  L’Orieiit,  which 
blew  up  in  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  ;  and 
being  thence  conveyed  to  Greenwich 
Hospital,  was  laid  in  state  during  three 
days.  It  was  then  removed  in  grand 
procession,  by  water,  to  the  Admiralty, 
and  on  the  following  day,  9th  January, 
1806,  was  conveyed  to  St.  Paul’s,  and 
there  interred  with  all  the  honours 
which  a  sorrowing  country  could  be¬ 
stow.  The  ceremonial  w'as  concluded 
by  the  verse  and  chorus — “  His  body 
is  buried  in  peace — But  his  name  liveth 
evermore.'^  The  following  appropriate 
Dirge  produced  on  the  occasion,  is  from 
the  pen  of  John  Mayne,  Esq. 

NELSON.— A  Dirge. 

Saw  ye  the  streets  when  Nelson  died, 
When  his  funeral  train  drew  near — 
The  troops  arrang’d  on  every  side, 

The  people  gazing  in' the  rear? 

I  saw  the  streets  when  Nelson  died  ! 

When  his  funeral  car  drew'  near, 
Not^one  brave  heart  but  deeply  sigh’d, 
Not  one  fair  cheek  without  a  tear ! 

A  nation’s  grief  bedew’d  his  grave. 
Devotion  mourn’d  him  as  her  own  ; 
For,  in  the  battle,  truly  brave, 

He  fear’d  th’Omnipotent  alone  ! 

O!  how  it  sooth’d  the  Hero’s  shade. 
Though  weeping  still  at  Trafalgar, 
When  in  the  grave  his  dust  was  laid. 
With  all  the  pride  and  pomp  of  war ! 

Entomb’d  in  yonder  hallow’d  fane. 

With  requiems  due  his  ashes  rest — 
Archangels,  with  a  solemn  strain. 

Enshrin’d  his  spirit  with  the  blest ! 

Nelson  !  to  men  and  angels  dear. 

Thy  name  shall  never,  never  die  ! 
Britain  embalms  it  with  a  tear. 

And  Fame  records  it  with  a  sigh. 

CUTHBERT,  LORD  COLLING- 
WOOD, 

The  friend  and  companion  in  victory 
of  Lord  Nelson,  was  some  years  older, 
having  been  born  in  1750.  This  brave 
Admiral,  who  was  second  in  command 
to  Lord  Nelson  in  the  battle  of  Tra¬ 
falgar,  and  upon  whom  the  entire 
command  devolved  after  the  death  of 
that  hero,  had  the  hard  fortune  never 
again  to  see  his  native  land,  although 
he  survived  till  the  10th  of  March, 
1810.  ^  His  remains  have  been  also 
interred  in  St.  Paul’s,  and  honoured 
with  a  splendid  monument. 

JOHN  JERVIS,  EARL  ST. 
VINCENT, 

Was  made  a  Post-Captain,  April  10, 
1786  ;  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Blue, 
Dec.  3,  1790 ;  Vice-Admiral,  April 
12,  1794;  Admiral,  Feb.  14,  1799; 
and  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  July  19, 
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1S21.  His  Lordship  was  also  aj)- 
poinled  General  of  the  Royal  Marines. 
]\Iay  7,  1814.  When  on  gaining-  the 
victory  from  which  he  derived  his  title, 
it  was  proposed  to  raise  Admiral  Jer¬ 
vis  to  the  Peerage,  he  wished  to  have 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Plymouth,  but  he 
was  told  that  it  was  thought  a  more 
honourable  distinction  would  be  to  give 
him  the  name  where  he  had  gained  his 
greatest  triumph.  “  Well,”  said  the 
gallant  Admiral,  “  1  cannot  object  to 
this  ;  but  the  title  of  St.  Vincent  belongs 
to  every  officer  and  man  in  the  fleet,  as 
well  as  myself.”  His  Lordship  died 
on  the  13lh  of  March,  1823,  at  his 
country  seat,  at  Rochetts,  near  Rrent- 
Avood,  at  the  very  advanced  age  of  89. 

ARTHUR  WET.LESLEY,  DUKE 
OF  WELLINGTON, 
Deserves  even  a  higher  place  than 
Marlborough,  in  the  list  of  British 
Heroes,  inasmuch  as  Waterloo  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  Bletiheim,  in  the  advantages 
which  it  brought  not  only  to  his  own 
country,  but  to  all  Europe — not  only 
to  all  Europe,  but  to  the  whole  world. 
Wellington  has  gone  precisely  through 
the  same  career  of  honours  as  Marl¬ 
borough,  but  with  greater  rapidity ; 
and  presents  the  only  instance  in  our 
history  of  a  man  who  has  been  the 
architect  of  his  own  nobility,  walking 
at  once  to  a  seat  on  the  highest  bench 
of  the  House  of  Peers. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

MYSTIFICATION— THE  WHITE 
PATIENT. 

(Concluded  from  our  last.) 

The  leading  mystifier  of  Paris,  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  Revolution,  was  La 
Reyniere,  the  facetious  author  of  the 
Almanac  des  Gourmands.  His  hu¬ 
mour,  however,  partook  largely  of  the 
peculiarities  of  his  birth  and  education, 
being  essentially  roturier.  His  famous 
supper,  which  Grimm  describes  with 
such  effect,  though  an  expensive  joke, 
exhibited  rather  the  ostentation  of  the 
financier,  than  the  refined  thoughtless¬ 
ness  of  expense,  which  accompanies  a 
determination  of  paying  no  debts  ;  as  a 
mystification,  it  had  no  elevation  or 
nobleness  of  character,  and  was  indeed 
a  mere  platitude.  Still  worse  was  his 
joke  of  putting  a  cork  hand  on  the  hot 
stove  of  the  opera,  in  order  to  seduce 
his  neighbours  into  burning  their  fin¬ 
gers.  These  observations  apply  with 
great  force  to  the  cockney  attempts  at 
mystification  annually  played  off  on  the 


first  of  April  ;  of  which,  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine 
has  already  spoken  at  large,  1  shall 
only  remark  by  the  way,  that  pigeon’s 
milk,  one  of  the  favourite  engines  of 
April  foolery,  is  as  old  as  Aristophanes. 

To  this  train  of  reflection  we  were 
led  by  a  mystification  related  in  the 
letters  of  Mademoiselle  Aisse,  which  is 
the  very  sublime  of  the  art,  and 
“  marqu^  an  bon  coinf  by  costliness 
to  the  mystifier,  cruelty  to  the  patient, 
and  the  total  absence  of  all  vulgar  jo¬ 
cularity  and  liumoiir.  The  story  is  as 
follows :  — 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Isiss6  was 
the  fashionat)le  surgeon  of  Paris.  One 
morning  he  received  a  note  inviting 
him  to  attend  in  the  Rue  Pot  de  fer, 
near  the  Luxembourg,  at  six  o’clock  in 
the  evening.  This  professional  ren- 
dezvous  he  of  course  failed  not  to  keep, 
when  he  was  encountered  by  a  man 
who  brought  him  to  the  door  of  a 
house,  at  which  the  guide  knocked. 
The  door,  as  is  usual  in  Paris,  opened 
by  a  spring,  moved  from  within  the 
porter’s  lodge ;  and  Isissd,  when  it 
again  closed  upon  him,  was  surprised 
to  find  himself  alone,  and  his  conductor 
gone.  After  a  short  interval,  however, 
the  porter  appeared,  and  desired  him 
to  mount  “  au  premier.^'*  Obeying 
this  order,  he  opened  the  door  of  an 
antechamber,  which  he  found  complete¬ 
ly  lined  with  white.  A  very  handsome¬ 
ly  dressed  and  well-appointed  lacquais, 
white  from  head  to  foot,  well  powdered 
and  frizzed,  with  a  Avhiie  bag  to  his 
hair,  held  tAVO  napkins,  with  which  he 
insisted  on  Avlping  Isisse’s  shoes.  The 
surgeon  in  vain  observed,  that  having 
just  left  his  carriage,  his  shoes  were 
not  dirty ;  the  lacquais  persisted,  re¬ 
marking  that  the  house  was  too  clean 
(O  allow  of  this  operation  being  omitted. 
From  the  antechamber  Isisse  was 
shewn  into  a  saloon  hung  like  the  ante¬ 
chamber  with  white,  where  a  second 
lacquais  repeated  the  ceremony  of 
wiping  the  shoes,  and  passed  him  into 
a  third  apartment,  in  which  the  walls, 
floor,  bed,  tables,  chairs,  and  every  ar¬ 
ticle  of  furniture  were  white.  A  tall 
figure,  in  a  Avhite  nightcap  and  white 
morning  gown,  and  covered  with  a 
white  mask,  was  seated  near  the  fire. 
As  soon  as  this  phantom  perceived  the 
surgeon,  he  cried  in  an  hollow  voice, 
“  1  have  the  devil  in  my  body,”  and 
relapsed  immediately  into  a  profound 
silence,  which  he  continued  to  observe 
during  more  than  half  an  hour,  that  he 
amused  himself  in  pulling  on  and  off 
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six  pair  of  white  gloves,  which  lay  on 
a  table  beside  him.  Isiss6  was  greatly 
alarmed  at  this  extraordinary  spectacle, 
and  at  his  own  reception  ;  and  his  ap¬ 
prehension  was  not  diminished  on  per¬ 
ceiving  that  fire  arms  were  placed  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  the  white  spectre.  His 
fears  became  at  length  so  excessive, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  sit  down .  By 
degrees,  however,  he  gained  sufficient 
courage  to  ask  in  a  trembling  voice, 
“  what  were  Monsieur’s  commands,” 
remarking,  that  “  his  time  was  not  his 
own,  but  the  public’s,  and  that  he  had 
many  appointments  to  keep.”  To  this 
the  white  man  only  replied,  in  a  dry, 
cold  tone,  “  As  long  as  you  are  well 
paid,  what  does  it  signif^y  to  you?” 
Another  quarter  of  an  hour’s  silence 
then  ensued,  when  at  last  the  spectre 
pulled  a  white  bell-rope,  and  two  white 
servants  entered  the  room.  He  then 
called  for  bandages,  and  desired  lsiss6 
to  draw  from  him  five  pounds  of  blood. 
The  surgeon,  frightened  still  more  by 
the  enormous  bloodletting  thus  enjoin¬ 
ed  him,  asked  in  an  anxious  tone  who 
had  ordered  the  remedy?  “  Myself,” 
was  the  short  answer.  In  too  great  a 
trepidation  to  venture  on  the  veins  of 
the  arm,  Isiss^  begged  to  bleed  from 
the  foot,  and  warm  water  was  ordered 
for  the  operation.  Meantime  the  phan¬ 
tom  took  off  a  pair  of  the  finest  white 
silk  stockings,  and  then  another,  and 
then  a  third,  and  so  on  to  the  sixth  pair, 
which  discovered  the  most  beautiful 
foot  and  ancle  imaginable,  and  almost 
convinced  Isiss6  that  his  patient  was  a 
woman.  The  vein'‘was  opened;  and 
at  the  second  cup  the  phantom  fainted. 
Isiss4  therefore  was  proceeding  to  take 
off  the  mask,  but  he  was  ekgerly  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  servants.  The  foot  was 
bound  up,  and  the  white  figure  having 
recovered  his  senses,  was  put  to  bed  ; 
after  which,  the  servants  again  left  the 
room.  Isiss6  slowly  advanced  towards 
the  fire,  while  he  wiped  his  lancets ; 
making  many  reflections  within  himself 
upon  this  strange  adventure.  All  of  a 
sudden,  on  raising  his  eyes,  he  perceiv¬ 
ed  in  the  mirror  over  the  chimney-piece, 
that  the  white  figure  was  advancing  to¬ 
wards  him  on  tiptoes.  His  alarm  be¬ 
came  still  more  violent,  when,  with  a 
single  spring,  the  terrific  spectre  came 
close  to  his  side.  Instead,  however,  of 
offering  violence,  as  his  movement 
seemed  to  indicate,  he  merely  took  from 
the  chimney  five  crowns  and  gave  them 
to  the  surgeon,  asking  at  the  same  time 
if  he  was  satisfied.  Isisse,  who  would 
have  made  the  same  answer  had  he  re¬ 


ceived  but  three  farthings,  said  that  he 
was.  Well,  then,”  said  the  spectre, 
“  begone  about  your  business.”  The 
poor  surgeon  did  not  wait  for  a  second 
order,  but  retreated,  or  rather  flew,  as 
fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him,  from 
the  room.  The  two  servants  who  at¬ 
tended  to  light  him  out  could  not  con¬ 
ceal  their  smiles ;  and  Isiss6,  unable 
longer  to  endure  his  situation,  asked 
what  was  the  meaning  of  this  plea¬ 
santry?  But  their  only  reply  was, 
“  Are  you  not  well  paid  ?  have  you 
suffered  any  injury?”  and  so  saying, 
they  bowed  him  to  his  carriage.  Isisse 
was  at  first  determined  to  say  nothing 
of  this  adventure ;  but  he  found  on  the 
ensuing  morning,  that  it  was  already 
the  amusement  of  the  court  and  city  ; 
and  he  no  longer  made  any  mystery  of 
the  matter.  The  “  mot  cV enigme^^'  how¬ 
ever,  was  never  discovered,  nor  could 
any  motive  be  imagined  for  the  mysti¬ 
fication,  beyond  the  caprice  and  idle¬ 
ness  of  its  unknown  perpetrator. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this 
adventure  should,  in  its  leading  fea¬ 
ture,  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  one 
that  happened  to  a  casual  acquaintance 
of  our  own,  and  which,  without  being  a 
mystification,  had  all  the  effect  of  one. 
This  gentleraaq,  a  surgeon  of  much 
practice,  residing  in  a  sea-port  village 
in  Hampshire,  was,  one  dark  winter’s 
night,  about  the  “  celebrated  hour  of 
twelve  o’clock”  (to  borrow  a  phrase 
from  a  popular  novel),  called  from  his 
bed  to  visit  a  patient  suddenly  taken  ill. 
“  Linquenda  domus  et  placens  uxor'* 
never  reads  worse  than  in  a  cold  frosty 
night ;  but  the  surgeon  (like  all  other 
surgeons)  comforted  himself  with  the 
thought  of  the  double  honorarium  “  in 
that  case  provided  and,  huddling  on 
his  clothes  as  fast  as  he  could,  he  de¬ 
scended  in  the  dark  to  open  the  street- 
door.  On  again  closing  it  behind  him, 
and  proceeding  a  few  paces  down  the 
street,  he  felt  himself  suddenly  seized 
by  a  vigorous  grasp,  while  the  muzzle 
of  a  pistol  pressed  hard  against  his 
breast.  His  interlocutor,  wrapped  in 
an  immense  cloak,  in  no  very  silver 
tones  desired  him  to  follow,  and,  as  he 
valued  his  life,  to  proceed  in  silence.. 
At  the  turning  of  the  street  a  second 
man  started  forth  from  a  projecting 
doorway,  and  in  a  law  anxious  whis¬ 
per  asked,  “  Have  you  got  him  ?” 

”  Got  him,”  was  the  laconic  reply,  and 
the  three  passed  on  without  farther 
speaking.  Farther  on  another  confe¬ 
derate  joined  them,  and  “  Have  you 
got  him  ?”  was  repeated  in  the  same 
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vay,  and  produced  the  same  brief  half- 
suppressed  “  Gotliim”  as  before.  Thus 
they  proceeded  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
village,  where  they  met  other  men 
mounted,  and  holding  led  horses, 
“  Hare  you  got  him?  ’  cried  the  horse¬ 
men  under  less  restraint,  and  therefore 
in  a  louder  key.  “  Got  him,”  more 
freely  breathed  the  inflexible  conduc¬ 
tor  ;  and  placing  the  terrified  surgeon 
on  the  saddle  of  one  of  tlie  led  steeds, 
he  got  up  behind  him,  and  the  whole 
company  scoured  away  over  fields, 
heaths,  and  bogs,  occasionally  recon¬ 
noitred  and  joined  by  scrutinizing 
vedettes,  after  the  accustomed  “  Have 
you  got  liim?”  had  assured  them  that 
they  had  “  got  him,”  and  that  all  was 
right.  The  poor  man’s  anxiety,  in¬ 
creasing  at  every  step  that  led  him  far¬ 
ther  from  the  “  haunts  of  man,”  through 
ways  which,  though  he  perfectly  knew 
the  country,  were  still  new  to  him,  was 
now'  wound  up  to  absolute  despair ; 
when  suddenly  the  horsemen  paused, 
and  alighted  at  the  door  of  a  lone  cot¬ 
tage,  in  which  lay  a  wounded  man 
stretched  on  a  bed.  The  surgeon  was 
dismounted  and  ordered  to  examine  and 
dress  the  wound,  and  to  prescribe  di¬ 
rections  for  its  management :  which 
being  done,  the  escort  took  to  their 
horses  again,  and,  replacing  the  sur¬ 
geon  behind  old  “  Got  him,”  returned 
in  the  same  order  and  with  the  same 
precautions  as  before.  Towards  break 
of  day  they  arrived  at  the  town’s  end, 
where  “  v^ot  him”  having  first  paid  the 
surgeon  handsomely  for  his  night’s 
work,  and  threatened  him  w’ith  the  se¬ 
verest  vengeance  if  he  spoke  of  this  ad¬ 
venture,  these  “  ugly  customers”  took 
their  leave  and  departed.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  he  was,  afterwards,  several  times 
carried  to  visit  his  patient,  till  the  con¬ 
valescence  of  the  sick  man  made  his  vi¬ 
sits  no  longer  necessary.  It  is  scarce¬ 
ly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  parties 
were  smugglers,  who  had  had  an  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  custom-house  offi¬ 
cers  ;  and  that  the  secresy  of  their  pro¬ 
ceeding  arose  from  the  fear  of  the  man’s 
situation  leading  to  detection. 

It  w'ould  be  difficult  for  the  malice  of 
the  most  practised  mystifier  to  have 
given  more  pain  than  was  inflicted  on 
our  friend  the  surgeon  by  this  combi¬ 
nation  of  events,  arising  out  of  the  ”  so¬ 
cial  s\stem”  of  our  sea-coasts  ;  but, 
after  all,  nature  and  chance  afford  the 
outlines  of  our  brightest  inventions, 
and  w'e  are  not  to  be  surprised  if  they 
should  sometimes  succeed  belter  than 
art  in  advancing  them  towards  peifec- 
tion. 


Of  all  the  mystifications  with  w'hich 
man  is  acquainted,  Voltaire  thought 
life  itself  the  greatest.  “  Pourquoi,'* 
he  asks,  ”  exislens-nous  ?  pourquoi  y 
a~t'il  quclque  chose?"  But  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  life,  the  remark  is 
just,  as  applied  to  society,  which,  from 
first  to  last,  is  one  entire  humbug.  Law¬ 
yers,  physicians,  and  divines,  are  mys- 
tificators  of  the  first  order,  and  nothing 
can  be  a  more  thorough  mauraise 
2)lalsant€rie,  than  the  persuading  metj 
that  there  is  honour  in  being  shot  at 
for  sixj)ence  per  day.  Virtual  repre¬ 
sentation  and  the  sinking  fund  every 
one  gives  up  as  humbugs,  who  has 
three  grains  of  common  sense.  The 
Arts  are  altogether  a  mass  of  humbug, 
theatricals  are  gross  humbugs,  church- 
w'ardens  are  humbugs,  county  petitions 
are  “  farces”  and  humbugs,  Whigs 
are  humbugs,  Tories  are  humbugs,  ana 
the  Radicals  themselves  are  humbugs 
also.  Nay,  is  not  love,  divine  love, 
too  often  a  hoax?  and  woman,  the 
bright  oasis  in  the  desert  of  life  (to 
make  use  of  au  original  image)  a  tor¬ 
menting  mystifier  ?  Pleasure  is  a  mys 
tification  that  leads  us  on  from  scrape 
to  scrape,  and  vanishes  from  our  sight 
at  the  moment  when  it  seems  just  with 
in  our  grasp.  Cards  and  dice  mystify 
us  out  of  our  money,  wine  does  the 
same  by  our  senses,  and  the  tax-ga¬ 
therer  does  both.  Poetry  is  professed¬ 
ly  a  mystification,  and  friendship  scarce 
a  degree  better.  In  short,  whichever 
way  we  turn,  all  is  one  general  mysti¬ 
fication  ;  and  “  nothing  is  but  what  is 
not.”  The  shortest  way,  then,  is  to 
give  in  to  the  dupery  with  the  best 
grace  you  can.  “  Carpe  diem"  eat, 
drink,  read  the  New  Monthly  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  be  merry.  In  all  circum¬ 
stances,  whether  of  difficulty  or  of  plea¬ 
sure,  take  the  thing  for  what  it  is  worth  ; 
remembering  that  life  does  not  come, 
like  Christmas,  once  a  year,”  but 
only  ”  once  in  a  way and  if  the  joke 
be  a  bad  one,  crying  will  not  mend  it. 
So,  with  this  piece  of  comfort,  which 
is,  after  all,  as  mere  a  mystification  as 
the  rest,  for  this  time  1  have  done  ;  and 
in  plain  sincerity  bid  the  reader  heartily 
farewell ! — New  Monthly  Magazine, 


THE  TREASURES  OF  THE 
DEEP. 

What  hid’st  thou  in  thy  treasure-caves 
and  cells? 

Tliou  hollow-sounding  and  mysterious 
Main ! 

— Pale  glistening  pearls,  and  rainbow  ^ 
colour’d  shells, 
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Bright  things  which  gleam  unreck’d*of, 
and  in  vain. 

— Keep,  keep  thy  riches,  melancholy 
sea ! 

We  ask  not  such  from  thee. 

Yet  more,  the  Depths  have  more  ! — 
What  wealth  untold 

Far  down,  and  shining  through  their 
stillness  lies  ! 

Thou  hast  the  starry  gems,  the  burn¬ 
ing  gold, 

Won  from  ten  thousand  royal  Argo¬ 
sies. 

— Sweep  o’er  thy  spoils,  thou  wild  and 
wrathful  Main  ! 

Earth  claims  not  these  again  ! 

Yet  more,  the  Depths  have  more! — 
Thy  waves  have  roll’d 

Above  the  cities  of  a  world  gone  by  ! 

Sand  hath  fill’d  up  the  palaces  of  old, 

Sea-weed  o’ergrown  the  halls  of  re¬ 
velry  ! 

— Dash  o’er  them.  Ocean  I  in  thy  scorn¬ 
ful  play, 

Man  yields  them  to  decay  ! 

Yet  more  !  the  Billows  and  the  Depths 
have  more  ! 

High  hearts  and  brave  are  gather’d  to 
thy  breast ! 

They  hear  not  now  the  booming  waters 
roar, 

The  battle  thunders  will  not  break 
their  rest. 

— Keep  thy  red  gold  and  gems,  thou 
stormy  grave — - 

Give  back  the  true  and  brave  ! 

Give  back  the  lost -and  lovely! — ^those 
for  whom 

The  place  was  kept  at  board  and  hearth 
so  long ; 

Tlie  prayer  went  up  through  midnight’s 
breathless  gloom. 

And  the  vain  yearning  woke  ’midst 
festal  song ! 

Hold  fast  thy  buried  isles,  thy  towers 
o’erthrown, 

— But  all  is  not  thine  own  '. 

To  thee  the  love  of  woman  hath  gone 
down, 

Dark  flow  thy  tides  o’er  manhood’s 
noble  head. 

O’er  youth’s  bright  locks  and  beauty’s 
flowery  crown  ; 

— Yet  must  thou  hear  a  voice — Restore 
the  dead ! 

Earth  shall  reclaim  her  precious  things 
from  thee, 

— Restore  the  Dead,  thou  Sea ! 

Ibid. 


THE  MARRIAGE  ACT  OF 
OLYMPUS. 

In  those  remote,  forgotten  times. 

We  never  hear  of  but  at  college, 

Yclept  the  golden  age  in  rhymes. 
Because  of  gold  it  had  no  knowledge  ; 

When  laws  were  few  and  lawyers  none. 
To  give  to  simple  words  a  sly  sense, 

A  law  there  was— -a  solemn  one, 

No  marriage  without  Cupid’s  licence. 

How  happy  then  was  human  life, 

How  Worthy  of  a  poet’s  blessing; 

When  all  the  days  of  man  and  wife 
Were  spent  in  loving  and  caressing  ! 

And  yet  in  time  complaints  were  made. 
For  mortals  ever  will  be  grumbling  ; 

“  Brothers,  beware,”  a  croaker  said, 

“  The  social  edifice  is  tumbling  ; 

“  For  marriage  here  so  rare  is  grown, 
We  can’t  keep  up  our  population.” 

Malthus’s  book  was  then  unknown. 

So  no  one  thought  of  refutation. 

Indeed  the  counsel  was  well-meant. 

Nor  quite  untrue — the  world  grew 
vicious — 

And  Cupid  never  gave  consent 
To  join  the  old  and  avaricious. 

Then  Jupiter,  good  easy  God, 

Framed  a  new  Marriage  Act  to  suit 
us ; 

And  gave,  by  ¥is  celestial  nod. 

Joint  powers  of  licensing  to  Plutus. 

But  Love  swore  men  should  rue  the  day 
They  first  shook  off  his  sweet  domi¬ 
nion  : 

Now  Love  could  do  as  well  as  say. 

Nor  spared  his  bow,  nor  flagg’d  his 
pinion. 

To  prove  Sir  Cupid  kept  his  word. 
Needs  not,  alas  !  my  tedious  rhym¬ 
ing; 

Flames  of  all  sorts  are  now  preferr’d 
To  that  which  comes  from  torch  of 
Hymen. 

Ah  !  hapless  days  of  human  life, 

Ah  !  days  of  wretchedness  and  fury ! 

When  the  de  facto  man  and  wife 
Differ  so  much  from  the  dejurc. 

Would  we  might  olden  times  restore, 
And  call  past  ages  with  a  wish  up — 

Marriage  should  flourish  as  of  yore, 
And  Cupid  be  the  sole  Archbishop  ! 

London  Magazine.^ 


SIiSEfttl  Bomoeittc  fi^tttt.s. 

Brewing. — For  the  benefit  of  those 
mho  live  in  to  dyings.-^  One  peck  of 
malt,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  liquorice 
root  bruised,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Spa- 
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nish  liquorice,  half  a  pouml  of  treacle, 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  hops,  two  ounces 
of  ginger.  This  will  produce  six  gal¬ 
lons  of  good  beer.  In  a  week  this  li¬ 
quor  will  be  fit  to  drink,  and  perfectly 
pleasant  and  nutritious.  A  kettle  that 
will  contain  two  gallons  and  a  half,  is  a 
sufficient  substitute  for  a  copper,  a  pail 
will  serve  as  a  mash-tub,  and  a  wash¬ 
ing-tub  will  prove  an  excellent  vessel 
for  the  liquor  to  work  in. 

Prognostications  on  the  Wea¬ 
ther. — Mr.  Kirwan  has  laid  down  th« 
following  plan,  from  observations  that 
have  been  made  in  England,  during  a 
period  of  1 12  years  ;  namely,  1677  to 
1789,  vide  “  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  f  vol.  v. —  1.  When  no 
storm  has  either  preceded  or  followed 
the  vernal  equinox,  the  succeeding  sum¬ 
mer  is  in  general  dry,  or  at  least  so,  five 
times  out  of  six.  2.  If  a  storm  happen 
from  an  easterly  point,  on  the  19th,  20th, 
or  21st  day  of  May,  the  ensuing  sum¬ 
mer  will,  four  times  in  five,  be  also  dry. 
The  same  event  generally  takes  place  if 
a  storm  arise  on  the  25th,  26lh,  or  27tli 
days  of  March,  in  any  point  of  the  com¬ 
pass.  3.  Should  there  be  a  storm,  ei¬ 
ther  at  south-west,  or  at  west-south¬ 
west,  on  the  19lh,  20th,  or  the  19th, 
20th,  21st,  or  22nd  of  March,  the  follow¬ 
ing  summer  is  ivet  five  times  out  of  six. 
In  England,  if  the  winters  and  springs 
be  dry,  they  are  mostly  cold;  but  if 
moist,  they  are  generally  warm;  on  the 
contrary,  dry  summers  and  autumns  are 
usually  hot ;  as  moist  summers  are 
cold.  Thus,  if  the  humidity  and  dry¬ 
ness  of  a  particularly  dry  season  be  de¬ 
termined,  a  tolerably  correct  idea  may 
be  formed  respecting  its  temperature. 
To  these  indications  may  be  added  the 
following  maxims  ;  which  being  the  re¬ 
sult  of  observations  made  by  accurate 
inquirers,  may  so  far  be  depended  upon 
as  they  will  afford  a  criterion  of  the  mild¬ 
ness  or  severity,  and  of  the  dryness  or 
moisture  of  future  seasons.  2.  A  moist 
autumn,  succeeded  by  a  mild  winter,  is 
generally  followed  by  a  dry  and  cold 
spring;  inconsequence  of  which,  vege¬ 
tation  is  generally  retarded.  2d.  Should 
the  summer  be  uncommonly  w'et,  the 
succeeding  winter  will  be  severe  ;  be¬ 
cause  the  heat  or  warmth  of  the  earth 
will  be  carried  off  by  such  unusual  eva¬ 
poration.  Farther,  wet  summers  are 
mostly  attended  with  an  increased  quan¬ 
tity  of  fruit  on  the  white-thorn  and  dog- 
rose  ;  nay,  the  uncommon  fruitfulness 
of  these  shrubs  is  considered  as  the 
presage  of  an  intensely  cold  winter. 
3,  A  severe  winter  is  always  indicated 


by  the  appearance  of  cranes  and  other 
birds  of  passage,  at  an  early  period  in 
autumn — because  they  never  migrate 
southwards  till  the  cold  season  has  com¬ 
menced  in  the  northern  regions.  4.  If 
frequent  showers  fall  in  the  month  of 
September,  it  seldom  rains  in  May,  and 
the  reverse.  5.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  wind  often  blows  from  the 
south-west,  (luring  either  summer  or  au¬ 
tumn,  when  the  air  is  unusually  cold  for 
the  season,  both  to  our  sensations  and 
by  the  thermometer  ;  at  the  same  time 
the  mercury  being  low  in  the  baro¬ 
meter  :  under  these  conditions  a  profuse 
fall  of  rain  may  be  expected.  6.  Great 
storms,  rains,  or  other  violent  commo¬ 
tions  of  the  clouds,  produce  a  kind  of 
crisis  in  the  atmosphere  ;  so  that  they 
are  attended  with  a  regular  succession 
either  of  fine  or  bad  weather  for  some 
months.  Lastly,  an  unproductive  year 
mostly  succeeds  a  rainy  winter;  as  a 
rough  and  cold  autumn  prognosticates  a 
severe  winter. 


©athevEt. 


“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of 
other  men’s  stuff.” — Wotton. 

THE  HONEST  CONFESSION. 

A  village  Pastor,  whose  fat  sheep 
His  office  ’twas  to  sheer  and  keep,  • 
Had  every  comfort  requisite  ; 

When,  on  a  day,  from  London  came, 
A  Parson — very  fond  of  game — 

To  pay  his  friend  a  country  visit. 

The  forms  perform’d  of  cleric  life. 

Viz. — “  Hoivare  tithes?"  and“  how^s 
your  wife  ?” 

How  are  the  birds?"  and  many 
hares  ?” 

He  took  his  seat,  and  took  his  fill. 

And  then — “  Next  Sunday,  if  you  will, 
ril  preach,  and  you  shall  read  the 
prayers  ?” 

“  Not  so,”  the  Rector  said — “  I’ve 
vow’d 

No  stranger  e’er  shall  be  allow’d 
To  mount  and  occupy  my  stall — 

If  you  preach  better,  ’twere  a  curse, 
For  /could  preach  no  more  ; — if  worse. 
You  never  ought  to  preach  at  all  /” 


Oliver  Cromwell  was  extremely  irri¬ 
table  with  respect  to  satirical  writings. 
His  connexion  with  Cardinal  Mazarine 
was,  for  instance,  lampooned  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  “  Europe  Crucified 
between  Two  Thieves.”  In  vain  Crom¬ 
well  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  sup¬ 
press  such  writings :  they  increased 
daily,  and  caused  him  many  a  restless 
night. 
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MY  PILGRIMAGE. 

BY  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 

Give  me  my  scallop  shell  of  quiet. 

My  staff  of  faith  to  walk  upon  ; 

My  scrip  of  joy — immortal  diet ! 

Sly  bottle  of  salvation— 

My  gown  of  glory,  hope’s  true  gage, 
And  thus  I  ll  take  my  pilgrimage. 

Blood  must  be  my  body’s  balmer, 
While  my  soul,  like  quiet  (lalmer, 
Travelleth  toward  the  land  of  Heaven, 
No  other  balm  will  here  be  given. 

Over  the  silver  mountains. 

Where  spring  the  nectar  fountains — 
There  will  I  kiss 
The  bowl  of  bliss. 

And  drink  mine  everlasting  fill 
Upon  every  milken  hill ; 

My  soul  will  be  a  dry  before, 

But  after  that  will  thirst  no  more. 

Edgar. 


Garrick’s  epitaph  on  hogarth,  in 

CHISWICK  CHURCH-VAUD. 

Farewell,  great  painter  of  mankind, 
Who  reach’d  the  noblest  point  of  art, 
W’^hose  pictur’d  morals  charm  the  mind, 
And  thro’  the  eye  correct  the  heart. 

1 

If  genius  fire  thee,  reader  stay, 

If  nature  touch  thee,  drop  a  tear; 

If  neither  move,  turn  away. 

For  Hogarth’s  honour’d  dust  lies  here. 


Tailor’s  Work.- — By  a  statement 
from  a  tailor,  in  Boston,  it  appears 
that  there  are  25,24^  stitches  in  a  coat, 
viz.  basting,  782  stitches  ;  in  the  edges 
of  the  coat,  5590  ditto  ;  felling  the  edges, 
faces,  &c.,  7414  ditto  ;  out  of  sight,  in 
the  pockets,  &c.,  1982  ditto  ;  in  the 
collar  alone,  3056  ditto;  seams,  5359 
ditto  ;  holes,  1450  ditto  :  the  coat,  he 
says,  was  made  in  two  days  journey¬ 
man’s  hours. 


Groan  Extraordinary. — Sitting 
down  in  a  strange  barber’s  shop  to  bo 
shaved — lathered  with  strong  yellow 
soap — the  brush  as  large  as  a  painter’s 
— barber  sweeping  his  detestable  brush 
over  mouth  and  all.  preventing  any 
possibility  of  breathing,  by  stopping 
up  your  nostrils  with  the  cursed  soap 
suds.  To  conclude  the  whole,  upon 
opening  your  mouth  to  remonstrate, 
receiving  the  said  brush,  and  all  its  ap¬ 
purtenances,  plump  in  your  face. 

James  V.  of  Scotland  was  a  monarch 
whose  good  and  benevolent  intentions 
ofitn  rendered  his  romantic  freaks  ve¬ 


nial,  if  not  respectable  ;  since  from  his 
anxiety  to  the  interests  of  the  lower 
and  most  oppressed  class  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  he  was  popularly  termed  “  Rex 
Plebeiorum.” 

For  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  jus¬ 
tice  was  regularly  administered,  and 
frequently  from  the  far  less  justifiable 
motive  of  gallantry,  he  used  to  traverse 
the  vicinage  of  his  several  palaces  in 
various  disguises.  The  two  excellent 
comic  songs,  entitled,  “The  Gaber- 
lunzie  Man,”  and  “  We’ll  gae  nae 
mair  a  Roving,”  are  said  to  have  been 
founded  upon  some  of  his  adventures, 
when  travelling  in  the  disguise  of  a 
beggar.  The  latter  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  comic  song  in  any  language. 


Lord  Lovat  is  said  to  have  affirmed 
that  a  number  of  swords,  which  bung 
up  in  the  hall  of  the  mansion-house, 
leaped,  of  themselves,  out  of  the  scab¬ 
bards  at  the  moment  he  was  born.  The 
story  passed  current  among  his  clan  ; 
but  proved  an  unfortunate  omen. 


Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  a  communi¬ 
cation,  made  some  few  years  ago  to  the 
Royal  Society,  stales,  that  he  is  of  opi 
nion  that  falling  stars  are  solid  igrdted 
masses,  moving  with  great  velocity, 
and  are  not  gaseous  meteors. 


A  gentleman  happening  to  remark, 
one  intensely  hot  evening  two  years 
back,  that  Parliament  would  soon  be 
dissolved,  a  young  lady  immediately 
added,  “  So  shall  ive  all,  if  this  wea- 
tlier  continues.'* 


Queen  Anne,  wife  of  James  I.  bad 
a  wen  on  her  neck,  to  cover  which  she 
wore  a  ruff;  and,  if  we  may  credit 
tradition,  that  first  began  the  fashion 
of  wearing  ruffs  in  England. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  must  again  remind  our  Corre¬ 
spondents,  that  a  deferred  article  is  not 
necessarily  rejected.  Numerous  com¬ 
munications  have  reached  us,  which 
we  shall  pass  judgment  on  in  our  next. 

After-math  in  our  next. 
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THE  LEANING  TOWER  OF  PISA. 

Many  a  London  citizon,  as  well  as 
our  “  country  cousins,”  in  passing 
down  Fish  Street  Hill,  and  viewing 
“  London’s  column  pointing  to  the 
skies,”  have  felt  some  uneasiness  lest  in 
evil  hour  it  should  tumble  from  its  base. 
They  have  seen  with  terror,  that  as 
some  more  adventurous  aspirants  tra¬ 
versed  its  gallery,  the  Monument  seem¬ 
ed  to  nod  its  head,  and  they  bate  hasten¬ 
ed  from  beyond  the  reach  of  danger.  If 
the  erect  and  noble  Monument  of  Lon-, 
don  could  excite  such  fears,  what  must 
the  people  of  Pisa  feel  when  they  be¬ 
hold  their  cylindrical  steeple  nearly  as 
high,  and  so  much  from  a  perpendicular 
as  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lean¬ 
ing  Tower. 

Pisa  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Eu¬ 
rope:  it  is  situated  in  Tuscany,  on  the 
river  Arno,  52  miles  from  Florence.  It 
was  once  a  flourishing  city,  but  the  sea 
deserted  it,  and  with  it  departed  nearly 
all  its  importance.  On  entering  the  city, 
which  now  stands  five  miles  from  the 
sea,  the  impression  is  beautiful.  You 
cross  a  bridge,  and  cast  your  eye  up  th© 
whole  extent  of  the  city  one  way,  the 
river  Arno  winding  through  the  middle 
of  it  under  two  more  bridges  ;  and  fine 
elegant  houses  of  good  size  bordering 
the  wide  pavement  on  each  side. 

Pisa,  while  the  capital  of  a  republic, 
was  celebrated  for  its  profusion  of  mar¬ 
ble,  its  patrician  towers,  and  its  grave 
magnificence  :  “  it  still,”  says  Forsyth, 
in  his  Italy,  “  can'*boast  some  marble 
churches,  a  marble  palace,  and  a  mar¬ 
ble  bridge.  Its  towers,  though  no  longer 
a  mark  of  nobility,  may  be  "traced  in  the 
wails  of  modernized  houses.  Its  gra¬ 
vity  pervades  every  street ;  but  its  mag¬ 
nificence  is  now  confined  to  one  sacred 
corner,  where  stands  the  Cathedral, 
the  Baptistery,  the.  Leaning  Tower, 
and  the  Cainpo  Santo,  all  built  of  the 
same  marble,  all  varieties  of  the  same 
architecture,  all  venerable  with  years, 
and  fortunate  both  in  their  society  and 
in  their  solitude.” 

The  Leaning  Tower  is  round,  of 
eight  stones  and  pillars.  It  was  begun 
by  a  German  artist,  William  of  In- 
spruck,  and  finished  by  Italians  in  the 
year  1174.  Mr.  Matthews,  a  recent 
traveller,  says,  “  at  first  the  Leaning 
Tower  is  quite  terrific,  and  exceeds  ex¬ 
pectation.”  There  is  no  doubt  of  its 
real  history.  The  foundation  gave  way 
daring  the  progress  of  the  building-, 
some  say  it  sunk  six  feet,  when 
it  had  been  raised  as  high  as  the 


fifth  story.  The  architect  then  com¬ 
pleted  his  work  in  the  direction  thus  ac¬ 
cidentally  given  ;  the  weight  in  the 
upper  part  being  so  disposed  as  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  equilibrium.  The  top  of  the 
tower  projects  fifteen  feet  over  its  base. 
Its  height  is  150  feet,  but  it  appears 
much  higher,  on  account  of  its  situation 
and  the  low  houses  near  it.  The  tower 
is  a  campanile  or  belfry  to  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  according  to  the  custom  in  Italy  of 
making  the  belfry  a  separate  building. 
The  way  to  the  top  is  by  a  flight  of 
steps  within,  of  so  gentle  an  ascent  that 
it  is  said  a  horse  might  mount  them  with 
ease.  In  ascending,  the  inclination  of 
the  tower  is  found  to  be  considerable, 
hut  in  coming  down,  still  more  so.  It 
appears  on  the  upper  side  as  if  you  were 
ascending,  and  on  the  lower  side  you 
feel  as  if  you  would  fall  headlong.  On 
the  top,  it  has  a  frightful  appearance, 
and  but  for  the  iron  railing  which  sur¬ 
rounds  it,  few  would  venture  to  trust 
themselves  there.  “  Let,”  says  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt,  the  latest  traveller  who 
has  described  the  Leaning  Tower  of 
Pisa,  “  let  the  reader  imagine  the  Mo¬ 
nument  of  London  sheathed  in  an  open 
work  of  eight  stories  of  little  columns, 
and  leaning  in  a  fine  open  situation,  and 
he  will  have  shme  idea  of  this  noble  cy¬ 
linder  of  marble.  The  sheath  is  its 
great  beauty,  and  gives  it  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  aspect  of  richness  and  simplicity.” 
Such  is  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,*  of 
which  our  Engravingpresents  a  faithful, 
enlarged,  and  spirited  view,  copied  from 
a  rare  Italian  Print. 


ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL— SIR 
CHRISTOPHER  WREN. 

The  following  interesting  account  of 
the  commencement  of  the  rebuilding  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  by  Sir  Christo¬ 
pher  Wren,  after  the  fire  of  London, 
is  abridged  from  Mr.  Elmes’s  valuable 
Memoirs  of  that  distinguished  archi¬ 
tect,  just  published. 

St.  Paul’s  was  now  the  great  object 
of  attention  to  the  whole  nation,  from 
the  king  downwards.  The  intention  of 
repairing  the  old  edifice  was  abandoned  ; 
and  the  architect  was  desired  to  make 
designs  for  an  entirely  new  edifice, 
worthy  the  honour  of  the  country,  and 
calculated  to  rival  every  structure  of  its 
kind  in  Europe. 

Wren,  therefore,  prepared  various 
designs,  for  the  inspection  of  the  king, 
and  the  commissioners  for  the  rebuild¬ 
ing.  One  being  selected,  his  majesty 
ordered  a  model,  in  wood,  on  a  large 
scale,  to  be  made,  which  is  now  in  a 
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negleclecl  anJ  dilapidalod  slate,  in  an 
apartment  over  tlie  IMorning-Prayer 
Cha|)cl,  at  St.  Paul’s.  This  plan, 
which  is  said,  and  with  great  probabi¬ 
lity,  to  have  been  a  favourite  with  its 
architect,  is  believed  to  have  been  re¬ 
jected  on  account  of  its  differing  so  much 
from  the  generally-received  notions  of 
cathedral  churches  ;  liaving  no  aisles, 
with  naves,  which  were  required  in  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome,  by 
whose  adherents  they  were  built. 
Spence,  in  his  Anecdotes,  says,  on  the 
authority  of  INIr.  Harding,  that  the  side 
oratories  were  added  by  the  influence  of 
the  Duke  of  York  and  his  party,  who 
wished  to  have  them  ready  for  liis  in¬ 
tended  revival  of  the  Poi)ish  service. 
He  adds,  that  “  it  narrowed  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  broke  in  very  much  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  design.  Sir  Christopher 
insisted  so  strongly  on  the  prejudice 
they  would  be  of,  that  he  actually  shed 
tears  in  speaking  of  it;  but  it  was  all 
in  vain.  The  duke  absolutely  insisted 
on  their  being  inserted,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  comply.”  Both  plans  are, 
however,  beautiful.  That  of  the  model 
possesses  an  originality  peculiarly  strik¬ 
ing  ;  copied  from  no  other  building,  it 
exhibits  judgment  and  in  vention  in  every 
turn.  Its  series  of  cupolettas,  round 
the  grand  central  dome,  is  beautiful, 
and  would  have  proved  eminently  ef¬ 
fective  in  execution  :  and  the  variety  of 
views,  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
building,  seen  in  various  lights,  as  the 
spectator  approaches,  recedes,  or  per¬ 
ambulates  its  varied  scenes,  afford  a 
more  numerous  assemblage  of  various, 
beautiful,  and  picturesque  combina¬ 
tions,  than  almost  any  other  plan  in 
existence.  But  that  which  is  executed, 
possesses  powerful  claims  on  our  atten¬ 
tion,  and  is  eminently  entitled  to  our 
admiration.  Its  form  is  that  of  the 
Italian  cathedral ;  cross-like,  and,  to  a 
superficial  observer,  after  the  manner 
of  that  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome,  which  it 
neither  adopts  nor  copies,  but  freely 
imitates,  almost  even  to  originality, 
and  certainly  to  superiority,  over  its 
Roman  prototype. 

St.  Paul’s  is  such  a  free  imitation  of 
St.  Peter’s,  as  the  ^nfeid  is  of  the 
Iliad  ;  and  elevates  its  illustrious  archi¬ 
tect,  whom  the  Quarterly  Review  calls, 

“  the  pride  and  honour  of  English  art,” 
to  the  rank  of  an  equally  bold  and  ori¬ 
ginal  imitator,  as  Milton  is  of  Homer 
and  of  Virgil;  exhibiting,  in  all  its 
parts,  the  most  indubitable  marks  of 
real  genius  ;  “  that  quality,  without 
which,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “  judgment 


is  cold,  and  knowledge  is  inert ;  that 
energy  which  collects,  combines,  am¬ 
plifies,  and  animates.”  It  was  thus 
that  our  neglected  countryman,  Wren, 
rivalled  and  surpassed,  in  purity  of 
taste,  and  scientific  construction,  the 
basilica  of  St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome,  the 
work  of  more  than  twenty  architects, 
supported  by  the  treasure  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world,  and  by  the  protection,  and 
under  the  reigns,  of  twenty  successive 
popes,  in  his  unrivalled  work  of  St. 
Paul’s,  London  ;  that  glorious,  but  un¬ 
finished  monument,  of  the  piety  of  our 
ancestors. 

After  Dr.  (Sir  Christopher)  Wren’s 
resignation  of  his  chair,  as  Savilian 
professor  of  astronomy  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford,  he  received  the  honour¬ 
able  appointment,  under  the  great  seal, 
of  the  date  of  November  12,  1673,  of 
architect,  and  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  rebuilding  the  cathedral  church  of 
St.  Paul.  The  letters  patent  were  is¬ 
sued  unto  several  lords,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  other  persons  of  high 
rank  and  quality,  and  to  Christopher 
Wren,  Doctor  of  Laws,  surveyor-ge¬ 
neral  of  the  royal  works,  authorizing 
them  or  a  quorum  to  proceed  in  that 
great  undertaking. 

The  great  ’  work  of  rebuilding,  in¬ 
stead  of  repairing,,  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul,  being  now  finally  determined 
upon,  Sir  Christopher  commenced,  by 
making  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  due  accomplishment  of  this  de¬ 
sign.  He,  therefore,  appointed  his 
officers  and  chief  workmen,  with  their 
proper  offices,  subalterns  and  depart¬ 
ments,  all  subject  and  rendering  ac¬ 
counts  to  him. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  year  the  work¬ 
men  began  clearing  the  ruins  of  the  an¬ 
cient  cathedral,  preparatory  to  laying 
the  new  foundation  ;  and  Sir  Christo¬ 
pher  proceeded  with  his  designs,  hav¬ 
ing  to  combat  daily  with  the  prejudices 
of  his  busy  brother  commissioners,  who 
annoyed  him  with  their  prepossessions 
in  favour  of,  what  they  conceived,  a 
true  cathedral  form. 

Notwithstanding  Wren’s  public  and 
private  engagements,  and  having  the 
ruined  metropolis  and  all  its  churches  to 
reinstate,  he  proceeded  with  St.  Paul’s 
with  as  much  expedition  as  if  that  stu¬ 
pendous  work  was  his  only  engagement. 

The  original  plan,  as  before  stated, 
and  which  the  architect  preferred; 
namely,  that  of  the  wooden  model  in 
the  cathedral,  did  not  please  his  clerical 
brethren  who  were  on  the  commission 
with  him,  being,  in  their  opinion,  not 
P  2 
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sufficiently  of  a  catliedral  form  :  he  was 
compelled  to  alter  his  plan  to  that  wliich 
we  see  executed,  and  which  the  author 
of  Parentalia  calls  “  the  Gothic  recti¬ 
fied  to  abetter  manner  of  architecture.” 
In  the  portfolios  of  his  drawings,  be¬ 
longing  to  All  Souls  College,  Oxford, 
are  many  of  his  variations,  from  the 
original  sketches,  as  the  work  proceed¬ 
ed,  and  as  they  arose  in  his  fertile  mind  ; 
each  increasing  in  beauty,  till  it  arose 
to  the  present  admirable  plan. 

At  last,  the  king  and  council  ap¬ 
proved  the  designs ;  and,  that  there 
might  be  no  farther  interruption,  a  war¬ 
rant  was  issued,  under  the  privy  seal, 
for  beginning  the  works.  From  this 
time,  armed  with  the  authority  of  his 
royal  patron.  Sir  Christopher  resolved 
to  make  no  more  models,  or  exhibit  any 
more  of  his  designs ;  which  not  only 
delayed  time,  but  subjected  his  works 
to  the  frivolous  opinions  of  incompetent 
judges.  By  these  means,  at  last,  the 
entire  plan  of  the  present  mighty  struc¬ 
ture  was  concluded  upon  and  sanctioned 
by  the  king,  whose  decision  of  charac¬ 
ter,  in  this  business,  procured  for  his 
country  its  greatest  architectural  orna¬ 
ments.  The  king  allowed  him  to  make 
variations  in  his  design  as  he  pleased  ; 
and,  most  properly,  left  the  whole  to 
his  own  management. 

The  work  of  pulling  down  the  ruins 
of  the  old  cathedral  now  proceeded 
with  rapidity  and  caution,  yet  disobe¬ 
dience  to  the  orders  of  this  scientific 
master,  more  than  once  caused  the  loss 
of  limbs  and  lives.'*  The  pulling  down 
the  old  walls,  which  were  in  many 
places  eighty  feet  in  height,  and  five 
feet  in  thickness,  was  a  great  and  ar¬ 
duous  undertaking.  At  first,  the  men 
stood  above,  working  them  down  with 
pickaxes,  while  labourers  below  moved 
away  the  materials  that  fell,  and  dis¬ 
persed  them  in  heaps,  which  accumu¬ 
lated  to  a  complete  hinderance  of  form¬ 
ing  the  foundations.  Many  of  the 
streets  of  the  city  required  new  paving, 
and  others  raising.  The  corporation, 
therefore,  bought  much  of  the  stone 
and  stone  rubbish  for  this  purpose ; 
and  other  parts  were  disposed  for  build¬ 
ing  the  parochial  churches,  as  permit¬ 
ted  by  the  order  of  April  21,  1671. 

In  order  that  the  heaps  of  rubbish 
and  old  materials  might  not  hinder  the 
setting  out  of  the  foundations,  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  with  the  works, 
Sir  Christopher  constructed  scaffolds 
high  enough  to  extend  his  lines  over 
the  heaps  that  were  in  the  way,  and 
thereby  perpendiculars,  fixed  upon  the 


points  below,  for  his  various  wails  and 
piers,  from  the  lines  drawn  carefully 
upon  the  level  plan  of  the  scaffold. — 
Thus  he  proceeded,  gaining  every  day' 
more  room,  till  he  came  to  the  middle 
tower  that  formerly  carried  the  lofty 
spire.  The  ruins  of  this  tower  being 
nearly  two  hundred  feet  high,  the  la¬ 
bourers  were  afraid  to  work  above, 
which  induced  him  to  facilitate  the 
labour  by  the  use  of  gunpowder.  To 
perform  this  work,  he  caused  a  hole  to 
be  dug,  of  about  four  feet  wide,  by  the 
side  of  the  north-west  pier  of  the  tower, 
in  which  was  perforated  a  hole  two  feet 
square,  reaching  to  the  centre  of  the 
pier.  In  this  he  placed  a  small  deal 
box  containing  eighteen  pounds  of  gun¬ 
powder.  To  this  box,  he  affixed  a 
hollow  cane  which  contained  a  quick 
match,  reaching  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  above  ;  and  along  the  ground  a 
train  of  powder  was  laid  with  a  match. 
The  mine  was  then  closed  up,  and  ex¬ 
ploded,  and  tliB  philosophical  architect 
waited  with  confidence  the  result  of  his 
experiment. 

This  small  quantity  of  powder  not 
only  lifted  up  the  whole  angle  of  the 
tower,  with  two  great  arches  that  rest¬ 
ed  upon  it,  but  also  two  adjoining 
arches  of  the  aisles,  and  the  masonry 
above  them.  This  it  appeared  to  do 
in  a  slow  but  efficient  manner,  cracking 
the  walls  to  the  top,  lifting  visibly  the 
whole  weight  about  nine  inches,  which 
suddenly  dropping,  made  a  great  heap 
of  ruins  in  the  place,  without  scattering 
or  accident.  It  was  half  a  minute  be¬ 
fore  the  heap  already  fallen  opened  in 
two  or  three  places,  and  emitted  smoke. 
By  this  successful  experiment  the  force 
of  gunpowder  may  be  ascertained ; 
eighteen  pounds  only  of  which  lifted  up 
a  weight  of  more  than  three  thousand 
tons,  and  saved  the  work  of  a  thousand  ’■ 
labourers.  The  fall  of  so  great  a  weight 
from  an  height  of  two  hundred  feet, 
gave  such  a  concussion  to  the  ground, 
that  the  inhabitants  round  about  took  it 
for  the  shock  of  an  earthquake. 

Encouraged  by  this  successful  ope¬ 
ration,  Sir  Christopher  proposed  to 
continue  this  way,  and  having  engage¬ 
ments  in  the  country  for  the  king,  he 
left  the  management  of  another  mine  to 
the  caje  of  his  next  officer;  who,  too 
wise  in  his  own  opinion  to  obey  the 
orders  of  his  superior,  inserted  a  larger 
quantity  of  powder,  and  neither  went 
low  enough,  nor  sufficiently  fortified 
the  mouth  of  the  mine.  The  result, 
though  successful,  unfortunately  caused 
a  fragment  of  stone  to  be  shot  from  its 
mouth  iulo  a  room  of  a  private  house. 
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whoro  some  womrn  were  sitting’  at 
work.  'Fills  accident,  although  no  in¬ 
jury  was  sustained,  alarmed  the  neigh¬ 
bours  to  that  degree,  that  they  prevail¬ 
ed  on  the  commissioners  to  order  that 
no  more  powder  should  be  used,  though 
with  the  original  caution  of  the  archi¬ 
tect,  it  might  have  been  continued  with¬ 
out  danger,  and  with  a  saving  of  much 
time  and  money.  This  compelled  him 
to  turn  his  thoughts  to  other  methods 
of  saving  time,  preventing  expense, 
and  the  saving  of  men’s  limbs  and  lives. 
11  is  first,  and  successful  expedient,  was 
a  trial  of  that  ancient  engine  of  war, 
the  battering-ram:  to  accomplish  this 
object,  he  provided  a  strong  mast  of 
timber,  about  forty  feet  in  length, 
which  he  armed  at  the  bigger  end  with 
a  great  spike  of  iron,  fortified  with  iron 
bars  along  the  mast,  secured  by  fer¬ 
rules.  This  machine  he  suspended  from 
two  places  to  one  ring  with  strong 
tackel,  on  a  triangle,  such  as  were  used 
to  weigh  heavy  ordnance.  Thirty  men, 
fifteen  on  a  side,  vibrated  this  machine 
to  and  fro,  beating  for  a  whole  day 
against  one  place  of  the  wall.  This, 
the  workmen  fancied  was  little  to  the 
purpose,  not  discerning  any  immediate 
effect.  Wren,  however,  who  dived  into 
causes  and  effects  more  philosophically 
than  most  men,  and  knew  that  the  in¬ 
testine  motion  thus  communicated  must 
be  successful,  bade  them  not  despair, but 
proceed  another  day.  On  the  second 
day  the  wall  begun  to  tremble  at  the 
top,  and  after  a  few  more  hours  perse¬ 
verance  it  fell.  He  made  ample  use  of 
this  machine  in  beating  down  all  the 
lofty  ruins,  and  speedily  cleared  away 
enough  to  commence  his  building. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  cathe¬ 
dral  was  laid  on  June  21,  1675, 

by  the  architect,  assisted  by  Thomas 
Strong,  the  master  mason,  and  the  se¬ 
cond  by  Mr.  Longland;  and  the  works 
were  carried  on  with  energy  and  per¬ 
severance  until  the  noble  structure,  now 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  metropolis, 
was  completed. 

MARRIAGE  BY  PROXY— A 
SAILOR’S  WEDDING. 

A  few  years  ago  a  ship  came  into 
harbour,  at  Chatham,  to  be  j)aid  off. 
One  of  the  sailors  being  ashore,  soon 
prevailed  on  a  young  woman  of  Ro¬ 
chester  to  accept  of  him  as  a  husband, 
at)d  previous  to  returning  to  his  ship, 
left  money  with  a  friend  to  pay  for  pub¬ 
lishing  the  banns,  and  all  other  inci¬ 
dental  matrimonial  expenses.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  marriage  should  take 


place  on  the  fourth  Suntky  following ; 
and  on  the  preceding  Saturday  the  ho¬ 
nest  tar  asked  leave  of  his  captain  to 
go  on  shore,  which  was  peremptorily  re¬ 
fused.  Jack  remonstrated — “  Captain,” 
exclaimed  he,  ”  I  am  going  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  to-morrow.”  The  captain  told  Jack 
that  the  business  of  the  ship  in  his 
department  was  most  urgent,  and  posi¬ 
tively  forbade  him  going  on  shore. 
Unwilling  to  disappoint  the  girl,  and 
lose  his  money,  Jack  wisely  deter¬ 
mined  to  marry  her  by  proxy,  and  pro¬ 
posed  to  Will  Treadaway,  liis  mess¬ 
mate,  to  undertake  that  kind  office : 
“  And  you.  Will,”  said  he,  “  slay 
with  her  on  shore,  and  when  the  gang¬ 
way  is  cleared  from  stem  to  stern,  I 
will  come  to  you.”  Will  goes  on  shore, 
and  informing  the  girl  of  his  friend’s 
situation  and  proposal,  she  instantly 
consented,  and  was  actually  married 
to  Will,  as  the  proxy  of  Jack ;  nor  did 
the  minister  discover  the  mistake  till 
■NVill  wrote  his  name  in  the  book, 
Treadaway,  instead  of  Salmon.  The 
clerk  cried  out,  “  Why,  you  are  not 
the  man  asked  to  church  with  this  wo¬ 
man?”  To  which  the  honest  tar  re¬ 
plied,  first  devoting  his  eyes  and  limbs 
to  confirm  the  fact,  “  I  came  here  to 
prevent  my  messmate  being  cheated, 
and  I  only  marry  the  girl  for  Jack  Sal¬ 
mon,  my  messmate,  till  he  comes  on 
shore.” — Three  days  afterwards  Jack 
came  on  shore,  when  he  received  his 
spouse  from  the  hands  of  his  proxy : 
and  lived  as  much  in  peace  and  tran¬ 
quillity  as  if  lie  had  originally  tied 
the  matrimonial  knot  in  propria  per¬ 
sona. 


ODE  TO  ST.  S WITH  IN. 

An  please  your  Saintship,  isn’t  it  too 
bad 

Thus  day  by  day 
To  drench  away  ? 

If  you  go  on  much  longer  so, 

I  fain  would  let  your  worship  know 
We  really  shall  go  mad. 

Do,  pr’ylhee,  rest  a  day  or  two, 

And  kindly  let  us  mortals  view 
Apollo’s  welcome  beam : 

(Near  thirty  days  he’s  been  asleep  ;) 
Aha  !  I  see  him  take  a  peep 
Behind  your  wat’ry  screen. 

Pshaw,  how  provoking  !  gone  again  ! 
And  gath’ring  clouds  foretell  more 
rain — 

Well,  then,  our  pray’rs  I  find  are  vain. 

Scarce  from  the  door  we  now  dare  stir. 
But  your  wet  saintship,  worthy  sir  ! 
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To  show  your  pow’rs 
With  pelting’  show’rs, 

Soon  sends  us  breathless  home  again, 
Drench’d  to  the  skin  by  driving  rain. 

Your  stock  of  rain,  I  ween,  is  almost 
out, 

At  least  your  reign  draws  near  its 
close ; 

The  proverb  says 
Its  “  forty  days.” 

Sure  after  that,  your  saintship’s  water¬ 
spout 

Will  give  us  leave  to  dry  our  drip¬ 
ping  clothes. 

August^  11.  Jacobus. 


THE  SIEGE  OF  ALICANT. 

At  a  time  when  the  fortified  towns  in 
Spain  are  besieged  and  likely  to  be 
put  to  a  severe  test,  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  one  of  the  most  memorable 
sieges  in  that  country  on  record,  will  be 
read  with  interest : 

In  the  year  1709,  when  the  English 
forces  were  in  Spain,  Alicant,  a  place 
of  great  importance  to  our  ally.  King 
Charles,  was  besieged  by  an  army  of 
12,000  men.  This  city  and  castle  had 
been  taken  by  the  signal  valour  of  the 
British  seamen  ;  the  siege  of  it  after¬ 
wards,  when  the  British  defended  it, 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  actions 
in  this  age. 

Alicant  is  a  city  and  port  commanded 
by  a  strong  castle,  standing  on  a  rock 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  sea,  and 
about  sixty-eight  miles  south  from  the 
capital  city  of  Valencia.  There  was  in 
it  a  good  garrison,  ilhder  the  command 
of  Major-General  Richards,  which 
made  an  obstinate  defence  against  a 
veiy  numerous  army  of  the  enemy,  with 
a  very  large  train  of  heavy  artillery, 
excellently  supplied  with  ammunition. 
At  last,  the  city  being  absolutely  un¬ 
tenable,  the  garrison  resolved  to  retire 
into  the  castle,  which  had  hitherto  been 
esteemed  impregnable.  They  sunk 
three  cisterns  in  the  solid  rock,  and 
then,  with  incredible  labour,  filled  them 
with  water.  The  troops  that  retired 
into  it  were  Sir  Charles  Hotham’s  regi¬ 
ment,  and  that  of  Colonel  Sibourg,  ge¬ 
nerally  called  the  French  regiment,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  composed  of  refugees. 
After  some  progress  made  in  this  se¬ 
cond  siege,  the  French  saw  that  it  was 
impossible  to  do  any  thing  in  the  usual 
Avay,  and  therefore,  contrary  to  all  ex¬ 
pectation,  resolved  upon  a  desperate 
measure,  that  of  mining  through  the 
solid  rock,  in  order  to  blow  up  the  cas¬ 
tle  and  its  garrison  into  the  air  together. 
At  first  Major-General  Richards,  and 


all  the  officers  in  the  place,  looked  upon 
the  enemy’s  scheme  as  a  thing  impossi¬ 
ble  to  accomplish,  and  were  secretly 
well  pleased  with  their  undertaking,  in 
hopes  it  would  give  time  for  our  fleet  to 
come  to  their  relief ;  yet  this  did  not 
hinder  them  from  doing  all  that  lay  in 
their  power  to  incommode  the  workmen, 
and  at  last  to  countermine  them. 

The  besiegers  wrought  so  incessant¬ 
ly,  and  brought  such  numbers  of  pea¬ 
sants  to  assist  them  in  their  labours, 
that,  in  about  twelve  weeks  time,  they 
finished  the  works,  and  charged  them 
with  1500  barrels  of  powder,  and  other 
materials  of  destruction.  They  sum¬ 
moned  the  castle  to  surrender  March 
2d,  offering  a  safe  and  honourable  con¬ 
voy  to  Barcelona,  with  bag  and  bag¬ 
gage  for  every  person  in  it,  if  they  sub¬ 
mitted  within  three  days,  and  prevented 
the  ruin  of  the  castle  ;  but  threatened 
otherwise,  no  mercy  should  be  shewn  if 
any  accidentally  escaped  the  blow.  To 
show  the  reality  of  their  design  they 
desired  the  garrison  might  depute  three 
or  more  engineers,  with  other  gentle¬ 
men  of  competent  skill,  to  view  their 
v>rorks,  and  make  a  faithful  report  of 
what  they  saw.  Accordingly,  two  field 
officers  went  to  the  mine,  and  were  al¬ 
lowed  the  liberty  of  making  what  scru¬ 
tiny  they  pleaded.  On  their  return, 
they  told  the  governor,  that  if  their 
judgment  failed  them  not,. the  explosion 
would  carry  up  the  whole  castle  to  the 
easternmost  battery,  unless  it  took 
vent  in  their  own  countermine  or  vein  ; 
but,  at  least,  they  conceived  it  would 
carry  away  the  sea  battery,  the  lodging 
rooms  in  the  castle  close,  some  of  the 
chambers  cut  for  soldiers’  barracks,  and 
they  very  spuch  feared  it  might  affect 
the  great  cistern. 

A  grand  council  of  war  was  called, 
the  French  message  was  delivered,  and 
the  engineers  made  their  report ;  the 
besieged  acknowledged  their  w'ant  of 
water  ;  but  believing  the  fleet  might  be 
sensible  of  their  distress,  and  conse¬ 
quently  would  undertake  their  relief, 
their  unanimous  resolution  was,  to 
commit  themselves  to  the  providence  of 
God,  and  whatever  fate  attended  them, 
to  stand  the  springing  of  the  mine. — 
The  French  General,  and  Spanish  offi¬ 
cers,  expressed  the  utmost  concern  at 
this  answer,  and  the  second  night  of  the 
three  allowed,  sent  to  divert  them  from 
what  they  called  inexcusable  obstinacy, 
offering  the  same  honourable  articles 
as  before,  even  upon  that  late  compli¬ 
ance;  but  they  were  still  rejected  by 
the  besieged.  The  fatal  third  night 
approaching,  and  no  fleet  seen,  the 
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French  sent  their  last  summons,  and 
withal  an  assurance,  that  their  mine  was 
primed,  and  should  be  sprung  by  six  the 
next  morning.  The  besieged  persisted 
in  their  adherence  to  the  resolution  of 
their  first  council,  and  the  French  met 
their  usual  answer  again  ;  therefore,  as 
a  prologue  to  their  intended  tragedy, 
they  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  of  that 
quarter  to  withdraw  from  their  houses 
before  five  o’clock  the  ensuing  morning. 
The  besieged,  in  the  meantime,  kept  a 
general  guard.  The  Major-General, 
Colonel  Sibourg,  and  Lieutenant-Co¬ 
lonel  Thornicroft,  of  Sir  Charles  IIo- 
tham’s  regiment,  sat  together  in  the  go¬ 
vernor’s  room  ;  other  officers  cantoned 
themselves  in  different  places,  to  pass 
the  melancholy  night. 

At  length,  day  appearing,  the  go¬ 
vernor  was  informed  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  flying  in  crowds  to  the 
westernmost  part  of  the  town  ;  the  go¬ 
vernor,  attended  by  the  above  officers, 
and  five  or  six  others,  went  to  the  west 
battery.  After  he  had  remained  there 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Thornicroft  desired  him  to  re¬ 
move,  as  he  was  unable  to  do  any  ser¬ 
vice  ;  he  and  Colonel  Sibourg  answered 
that  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended 
there,  more  than  in  any  other  place, 
and  they  would  wait  the  event.  The 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  with  other  officers, 
imitated  their  example  :  when  the  hour 
of  five  was  considerably  past,  the  cor¬ 
poral’s  guard  observing  some  smoke 
from  the  lighted  matches,  cried  out  that 
the  train  was  fired.  The  governor  and 
field-officers  were  then  urged  to  retreat, 
but  still  refused. 

The  mine  at  last  blew  up;  the  rock 
opened  and  shut  ;  the  whole  mountain 
felt  the  convulsion  ;  the  governor  and 
field-officers,  with  their  company,  ten 
guns,  and  two  mortars,  were  buried  in 
the  abyss  ;  the  walls  of  the  castle  shook, 
part  of  the  great  cistern  fell,  another 
cistern  almost  closed,  and  the  rock 
shut  a  man  almost  up  to  his  neck  in  its 
cliff,  who  lived  many  hours  in  that  af¬ 
flicting  posture.  About  thirty-six  sen¬ 
tinels  and  women  were  swallowed  up  in 
different  quarters,  whose  dying  groans 
were  heard,  even  after  the  fourth 
mournful  day.  Many  houses  of  the 
town  were  overwhelmed  in  the  ruins, 
and  the  castle  suffered  much  ;  but  that 
it  wears  any  form  at  all,  was  owing  to 
the  vent  which  the  explosion  forced 
through  the  veins  of  the  rock,  and  the 
countermine.  After  the  loss  of  the 
chief  ofticers,  the  government  fell  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  D’Albon,  of  Si- 
bourg’s  regiment,  who,  with  a  detach¬ 


ment  from  the  garrison,  made  a  despe¬ 
rate  sally,  to  shew  how  little  he  was 
moved  at  their  thunder.  The  bombs 
from  the  castle  played  on  the  towm  more 
violently,  and  the  shot  galled  every 
corner  of  the  streets  ;  these  marks  of 
their  resentment  they  continued  till  the 
arrival  of  our  fleet,  which  they  had  ex¬ 
pected  so  long,  and  which  giving  them 
relief,  compelled  the  French  to  raise  the 
siege. 

The  Spanish  and  French  historians 
speak  of  this  action  with  all  imaginable 
regard  to  the  gallant  defence  made  by 
the  besieged,  and  call  the  ruined  cas¬ 
tle,  the  monument  of  English  courage. 
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NANCY  COLLINS. 

BY  MACKENZIE. 

A  Gentleman  walking  one  evening  in 
Edinburgh,  observed  a  girl,  meanly 
dressed,  coming  along  the  pavement  at 
a  slow  pace.  When  he  had  passed  her, 
she  turned  a  little  towards  him,  and 
made  a  sort  of  halt ;  but  said  nothing. 
“  I  am  so  awkward,”  says  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  relates  this  story,  “  at  look¬ 
ing  any  body  in  the  face,  that  I  went  on 
a  few  steps  before  I  turned  my  eye  to 
observe  her.  She  had  by  this  time  re¬ 
sumed  her  former  pace.  I  remarked  a 
certain  elegance  in  her  form,  which  the 
poorness  of  her  dress  could  not  entirely 
overcome.  Her  person  was  thin  and 
genteel,  and  there  was  something  not 
ungraceful  in  the  stoop  of  her  head, 
and  the  seeming  feebleness  with  which 
she  walked.  I  could  not  resist  the  de¬ 
sire  which  her  appearance  excited  of 
knowing  something  of  her  situation  and 
circumstances.  1  therefore  walked 
back,  and  repassed  her  with  such  a 
look  (for  I  could  bring  myself  to  no¬ 
thing  more)  as  might  induce  her  to 
speak  what  she  seemed  desirous  to  say 
at  first.  This  had  the  effect  I  wished. 
“  Pity  a  poor  orphan  I”  said  she,  in  a 
voice  tremulous  and  weak.  I  stopped, 
and  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket ;  I  had 
now  a  better  opportunity  of  observing 
her.  Her  face  was  thin  and  pale ;  part 
of  it  was  shaded  by  her  hair,  of  a  light 
brown  colour,  which  was  parted,  in  a 
disordered  manner,  on  her  forehead, 
and  hung  loose  upon  her  shoulders ; 
round  them  was  cast  a  piece  of  tattered 
cloak,  which,  with  one  hand,  she  held 
across  her  bosom,  while  the  other  was 
half  outstretched  to  receive  the  bounty 
I  intended  for  her.  Her  large  blue 
eyes  were  cast  on  the  ground :  she  was 
drawing  back  her  hand  as  I  put  a  trifle 
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into  it:  on  receiving  which,  she  turned 
them  up  to  me,  muttering  something 
which  I  could  not  hear,  and  then  letting 
go  her  cloak,  and  pressing  her  hands 
together,  burst  into  tears. 

This  was  not  the  action  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  beggar,  and  my  curiosity  was 
strongly  excited  by  it.  I  desired  her 
to  follow  me  to  the  house  of  a  friend 
hard  by,  whose  beneficence  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  know.  When 
she  arrived  there,  she  was  so  fatigued 
and  worn  out,  that  it  was  not  till  after 
some  means  used  to  restore  her,  that 
she  was  able  to  give  an  account  of  her 
misfortunes. 

“  My  name,”  said  she,  “  is  Collins. 
I  was  born  at  *  *  *  *  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland.  My  father,  who  died  se¬ 
veral  years  ago,  left  my  mother  with 
the  charge  of  me,  then  a  child,  and  one 
brother,  a  lad  of  s^enteen.  By  his  in¬ 
dustry,  however,  joined  to  that  of  my 
mother,  we  were  tolerably  supported, 
my  father  having  died  possessed  of  a 
small  farm,  with  the  right  of  pasturage 
on  an  adjoining  common ;  and  we 
thought  ourselves  happy  ;but,  last  sum¬ 
mer,  my  brother  having  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  recruiting  serjeant, 
who  was  quartered  in  a  neighbouring 
village,  was  enticed  to  enlist  as  a  sol¬ 
dier,  and  soon  after  was  marched  off, 
along  with  some  other  recruits,  to  join 
the  regiment.  This  broke  my  poor 
mother’s  heart,  who  never  after  had  a 
day’s  health  |  and  oh  !  Sir,  she  died 
about  three  week-s  ago.  Immediately 
after  her  death,  the  steward  took  pos¬ 
session  of  every  thing  for  our  arrears 
of  rent.  I  had  heard  that  my  brother’s 
regiment  was  in  Scotland  when  he  en¬ 
listed,  and  I  wandered  hither  in  quest 
of  him,  for  I  had  no  other  relation  in 
the  world  to  own  me.  When  I  came 
here,  they  told  me  that  the  regiment 
had  been  embarked  several  months  be¬ 
fore.  It  is  now  a  great  way  off— I 
know  not  where.  Ah  !  Sir,  this  news 
laid  hold  ofmy  heart ;  and  I  have  had 
something  wrong  here,”  putting  her 
hand  to  her  bosom,  “  ever  since.  I  got 
a  bed  and  some  victuals  in  the  house  of 
a  woman  here  in  town,  to  whom  I  told 
my  story,  and  who  seemed  to  pity  me. 
I  had  tnen  a  little  bundle  of  things, 
which  I  was  allowed  to  take  with  me 
after  my  mother’s  death ;  but  the  night 
hefdre  last,  somebody  stole  it  from  me 
while  I  slept ;  and  so  the  woman  said 
she  would  keep  me  no  longer,  and 
turned  me  into  the  street,  where  I  have 
since  remained,  and  am  almost  famished 
for  want.’’ 


She  was  now  in  belter  hands;  but 
our  assistance  had  oorae  too  late.  A 
frame,  naturally  delicate,  had  yielded 
to  the  fatigues  of  her  journey  and  the 
hardships  of  her  situation.  She  de¬ 
clined  by  slow  but  uninterrupted  de¬ 
grees,  and  soon  breathed  her  last.  A 
short  time  before  she  expired,  she 
asked  to  see  me  ;  and  taking  from  her 
bosom  a  little  silver  locket,  which  she 
told  me  had  been  her  mother’s,  and 
which  all  her  distresses  could  not  make 
her  part  with,  begged  I  would  keep  it 
for  her  dear  brother,  and  give  it  him, 
if  ever  he  should  return  home,  as  a 
token  of  her  remembrance. 

I  felt  this  poor  girl’s  fate  strongly  ; 
and  there  are  many,  I  fear,  from  whom 
this  country  has  called  brothers,  sons, 
or  fathers,  to  bleed  in  her  service,  for¬ 
lorn  like  poor  Nancy  Collins,  with  “  no 
relation  in  the  world  to  own  them.” 
'I'heir  sufferings  are  often  unknown, 
when  they  are  such  as  most  demand 
compassion.  The  mind  that  cannot  ob¬ 
trude  its  distresses  on  the  ear  of  pity,  is 
formed  to  feel  their  poignancy  the 
deepest. 

In  our  idea  of  military  operations, 
we  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  misfortunes 
of  the  people.  In  defeat,  we  think  of 
the  fall,  and  in  victory,  of  the  glory  of 
commanders.  We  seldom  allow  our¬ 
selves  to  consider  how  many,  in  a  lower 
rank,  both  events  make  wretched. — 
How  many,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
national  triumph,  are  left  to  the  help¬ 
less  misery  of  the  widowed  and  the  or¬ 
phan  ;  and,  while  victory  celebrates 
her  festival,  feel,  in  their  distant  hovels, 
the  extremities  of  want  and  wretched¬ 
ness. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  MAYOR 
OF  GARRAT. 

About  fifty  years  ago  some  persons 
residing  near  Garrat  formed  a  club  to 
prevent  the  encroachments  upon  the 
common.  As  the  members  were  chiefly 
in  low  circumstances,  they  agreed  to 
form  a  purse  to  defend  their  rights,  and 
to  employ  a  respectable  attorney  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  brought  an  action 
in  the  name  of  the  President  (or  Mayor) 
and  members  of  Garratt,  against  the 
encroachers they  gained  their  suit 
and  costs,  the  encroachments  were  de- 
stroyeds  and  ever  after  the  president 
was  styled  “  Mayor  of  Garrat.'"" 
This  event  happening  at  the  time  of  a 
general  election,  the  ceremony  of  choos¬ 
ing  the  mayor  and  members  is  kept  up, 
to  the  emolument  of  the  gurrounding 
publicans.  W.  P.T. 
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Automata,  or  self-moving  machines, 
have  been  brought  to  a  perfection, 
which,  in  former  ages,  would  have 
been  considered  as  supernatural.  The 
highest  class  of  automata  are  those 
which  represent  human  figures,  and 
hence  are  called  Androldes.  Of  these, 
Kempelen’s  automaton-chess-player 
was  long  considered  as  the  triumph 
of  arts.  Some  reasonable  doubts, 
however,  have  recently  been  started 
as  to  its  being  an  automaton  :  indeed 
there  are  strong  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  movement  of  the  chessmen, 
though  apparently  mechanical,  are  di¬ 
rected  by  human  agency,  and  that  a 
person  of  dwarfish  size  is  actually  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  machinery. 

Plato  and  Aristotle  both  allude  to 
Androidcs — certain  statues  made  by 
Daedalus,  which  could  not  only  walk, 
but  which  it  was  even  necessary  to  tie 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  moving. 
This,  however,  was  one  of  the  obscure 
fictions  of  the  ancients,  and  it  has  only 
been  within  the  last  two  or  three  cen¬ 
turies  that  mechanism  has  attained  great 
perfection.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  M.  Camus  constructed 
for  the  ariiusemcnt  of  Louis  XIV., 
when  a  child,  a  carriage,  drawn  by 
two  horses,  containing  the  figure  of  a 
lady,  with  a  coachrnau  driving,  and  a 
footman  and  page  behind.  When 


placed  upon  the  table,  tho  coachman 
smacked  his  whip,  the  horses  proceed¬ 
ed,  moving  their  legs  naturally;  and 
when  the  carriage  arrived  opposite  the 
King’s  seat,  it  stopped,  and  the  page 
getting  down,  opened  the  door ;  the 
lady  alighted,  and  with  a  curtsey  pre¬ 
sented  a  petition  to  the  King.  After 
a  short  pause  she  curtsied  again,  and 
re-entered  the  carriage.  The  page 
remounted,  the  coachman  flogged  his 
horses,  the  carriage  moved  on,  and  the 
footman,  running  after  it,  jumped  up 
behind. 

IM.  Vaucauson,  we  are  told,  made  an 
artificial  duck,  which  not  only  moved 
its  wings,  quacked,  drank  water,  and 
ale  corn,  but,  what  is  more,  digested 
It !  The  same  artist,  in  1738,  exhi¬ 
bited  in  Paris  two  very  remarkable 
automata ;  the  first  was  a  flute-player, 
in  a  silting  posture,  who  performed 
twelve  tunes  ;  the  second  was  a  stand¬ 
ing  figure,  which  played  on  a  shep¬ 
herd’s  pipe,  held  in  its  left  hand,  while 
with  the  right  hand  it  beat  upon  a 
tabor. 

M.  Maillardet,  n  Swiss  artist,  (now 
living,  we  believe)  has  also  executed 
two  or  three  celebrated  figures.  One 
of  these  is  a  lady  at  her  piano-forte. 
She  executes  eighteen  tunes  by  the  ac¬ 
tual  pressure  of  her  fingers  on  the  keys ; 
and  while  all  the  natural  notes  are  thus 
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perfornled,  her  feet  play  the  flats  and 
sharps  by  means  of  pedals.  The  in¬ 
strument,  in  fact,  may  be  correctly  call¬ 
ed  an  organ,  as  it  is  mainly  moved  by 
bellows;  to  bring  which  into  proper 
action  is  the  one  important  object  of 
the  machinery.  The  whole  is  impelled 
"by  six  strong  springs,  acting  on  twenty- 
five  communicating  levers,  and  regu¬ 
lated  apd  equalized  by  a  brass  fly.  The 
interior  of  the  instrument  is,  of  course, 
very  complicated  and  minute  in  its  me¬ 
chanism,  which  requires  to  be  wound 
up  once  an  hour.  Before  commencing 
a  tune,  the  lady  bows  her  head  to  the 
auditors  ;  she  is  apparently  agitated 
with  an  anxiety  and  diffidence,  not  al¬ 
ways  felt  in  real  life;  her  eyes  then 
seem  intent  on  the  notes,  her  bosom 
heaves,  and  at  a  distance  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  discover  any  semblance  of  a 
work  of  art. 

A  magician,  that  has  sometimes  ac¬ 
companied  this  musical  lady,  is  also  a 
considerable  triumph  of  mechanical 
skill.  He  sits  at  the  bottom  of  a  wall, 
with  a  long  wand  in  his  right  hand,  and 
a  book  in  his  left.  Questions  inscribed 
on  thin  oval  counters,  twenty  in  number, 
are  put  into  the  spectator’s  hand,  who 
is  desired  to  inclose  one  or  more  of 
them  in  a  drawer,  which  shuts  with  a 
spring.  A  medallion,  for  instar.ce,  has 
the  question,  What  is  the  most  imiver-^ 
sal  passion?  which  being  put  into  the 
drawer,  the  figure  rises  with  a  solemn 
gait,  bows  his  head,  draws  a  circle  or 
two  with  his  wand,  consults  his  book, 
and  lifts  it  toward  his  face,  as  if  in  me¬ 
ditation.  He  then  siidkes  with  his  wand 
on  the  wall  above  his  hand,  when  two 
folding  doors  open,  and  discover  the 
inscription  hove,  as  the  r^ply.  The 
counters  are  remarkably  thin,  and  simi¬ 
lar  in  all  other  respects  but  their  in¬ 
scriptions,  which  some  of  them  bear  on 
both  sides  :  certainly  the  mechanism 
that  can  discriminate  the  one  from  the 
other,  must  be  exquisite ;  and  mechanism 
alone,  v/e  have  very  high  authority 
for  believing  it  is. 

M.  Maillardet’s  writing  boy  is  hardly 
less  meritorious.  He  is  exhibited  kneel¬ 
ing  on  one  knee,  and  an  attendant  hav¬ 
ing  dipped  his  pencil  and  laid  the  paper 
before  him,  he  executes  drawings,  and 
French  and  English  sentences,  in 
writing,  of  a  very  superior  description. 
Every  natural  motion  of  the  fingers, 
elbow,  eyes,  &c.  is  correctly  iraitatec^. 

The  first  of  these  figures  the  artist 
stated  to  have  cost  him  the  sum  of 
1,500^.  in  its  construction. 

Our  engraving  represents  two  spe¬ 


cimens  of  Automata,  which  were  exhi¬ 
bited  some  years  ago.  The  first  is  that 
of  a  female  figure  which  played  several 
tunes.  The  second  is  a  small  carriage, 
similar  to  that  ofVaucauson,  with  this 
difference,  that  it  appears  to  be  drawn 
by  birds  ;  the  charioteer  guiding  the 
reins  and  displaying  all  the  dexterity  of 
a  living  Jehu. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

IPmMsc  Sstwnals. 

INSTINCTS  OF  NATURE. 

As  Nature  has  endued  physical  bodies 
with  peculiar  properties,  such  as  gra¬ 
vity,  attraction,  and  the  like,  so  has 
she  bestowed  others  on  animal  bodies  ; 
and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres¬ 
sion,  incorporated  the  most  essential 
maxims  of  her  wisdom  into  living  ma¬ 
chines,  just  as  an  artist  makes  an  auto¬ 
maton  that  performs  certain  human 
actions,  but  in  other  respects  can  do  no 
more  than  any  other  machine.  The 
whole  animal  kingdom  is  full  of  instan¬ 
ces  of  this  sort.  It  is  not  out  of  re¬ 
spect,  as  every  reader  will  easily  be¬ 
lieve,  that  a  certain  beetle  described 
by  naturalists,  buries  the  dead  moles 
and  toads  which  it  finds,  but  the  instinct 
which  teaches  it  to  subsist  upon  those 
animals,  and  To  deposit  its  eggs  in 
them,  impels  it  to  this  action.  The 
pigeons  which  are  trained  to  carry  let¬ 
ters  to  distant  places  are  not  more  sen¬ 
sible  than  other  pigeons :  nothing  but 
the  blind  instinct  to  return  to  their 
young  governs  them  in  this  proceeding. 
It  is  requisite  that  they  should  have 
left  young  at  the  place  to  which  they 
are  to  fly ;  and  lest  they  should  take  a 
fancy  to  stop  by  the  way  to  drink  or  to 
wash  themselves,  their  feet  are  dipped 
at  their  departure  in  vinegar.  The 
Soland  geese  in  St.  Kilda,  steal,  as 
Martin  informs  us,  the  grass  out  of  one 
another’s  nests,  not  for  the  sake  of 
stealing,  but  because  they  pick  up  grass 
wherever  they  find  it,  to  form  a  soft 
depository  for  their  eggs ;  and  as  these 
geese  live  together  in  flocks  of  many 
thousands,  they  find  it  every  where  in 
the  nests  of  their  companions.  Highly 
as  Ulloa  extols  the  almost  human  cau¬ 
tion  and  intelligence  manifested  by  the 
mules  Jn  America  in  descending  the 
lofty  mountains,  yet  a  closer  examina¬ 
tion  will  show  that  it  is  nothing  but  the 
fear  of  falling  at  the  sight  of  the  preci¬ 
pices,  which  occasions  all  their  caution, 
without  any  farther  consideration.  If 
at  Lima  they  stand  with  their  legs  wide 
apart  when  they  hear  a  subterraneous 
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rumbling,  this  proves  nothing  more 
than  an  habitual  mechanical  action  ac¬ 
quired  by  frequent  repetition;  because 
when  the  earth  shakes,  they  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  assume  a  firmer  position  with 
their  burdens,  and  they  take  the  noise 
and  the  earthquake  for  one  and  the 
same  tiling,  since  the  one  invariably  ac¬ 
companies  the  other.  Such  is  the  real 
history  of  the  supposed  intelligence  and 
cunning  of  animals.  Nature  must  have 
known  ho>v  far  it  was  necessary  for  the 
skill  which  she  conferred  on  animal 
bodies  to  extend,  in  order  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  purposes  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion,  self-defence,  and  the  propagation 
of  their  kind.  So  much  is  certain,  that 
all  these  instincts  have  their  appointed 
limits,  beyond  which  no  animal  can  go; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  the  animals,  so 
long  as  they  follow  their  instincts,  per¬ 
form  actions  of  apparently  astonishing 
intelligence,  but  in  other  respects  are 
so  stupid  as  not  to  manifest  the  slight¬ 
est  trace  of  cunning  in  their  operations. 
A  hen,  whose  providence  and  perseve¬ 
rance  we  admire,  when  she  lays  her 
eggs  in  some  sequestered  spot,  where 
she  sits  on  and  turns  them,  and  almost 
sacrifices  herself  in  her  attention  to 
them,  bestows  the  same  pains  on  a  lump 
of  chalk  which  is  put  under  her.  She 
leads  her  chickens  about  that  they  may 
learn  to  scratch  up  the  ground  and  to 
seek  worms  and  insects.  At  the  same 
time  she  will  tread  upon  one  of  them, 
and  affrighted  at  the  cries  which  the 
pain  extorts  from  it,  she  clucks  to  warn 
and  to  soothe  it ;  but  yet  she  has  not 
the  sense  to  raise  her  foot  and  to  set  it 
at  liberty.  A  lobster  will,  with  incon¬ 
ceivable  dexterity,  snap  off  his  leg  when 
one  of  his  fellows  seizes  it  with  his 
claw :  but  if  you  put  one  of  his  legs 
between  his  own  claw,  he  will  not  have 
the  sense  to  open  his  claw  and  to  re¬ 
move  his  leg,  but  breaks  it  off,  as  if 
there  was  no  other  method  of  releasing 
himself.  The  ostrich  hatches  her  eggs, 
as  it  would  appear,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  young  ostriches  ;  she  neverthe¬ 
less  quits  them  for  every  trifle,  and 
leaves  them  to  perish  ;  nay,  she  will 
even  break  most  of  them  herself,  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  with  them  the 
young  ones  which  she  already  has. — 
This  bird  has,  moreover,  the  silly  in¬ 
stinct  to  swallow  every  thing  that  comes 
in  its  way,  without  discriminating,  like 
other  animals,  whether  it  is  hurtful  to 
it  or  not.  An  ostrich  swallowed,  in 
Shaw’s  presence,  several  leaden  bullets 
hot  from  the  mould.  It  will  greedily 
devour  its  own  excrements  and  those 
of  other  birds,  and  of  course  manifests 


not  the  least  choice  in  obeying,  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  appetite.  The  crocodile  would 
multiply  with  dangerous  rapidity,  were 
it  not  so  stupid  as  to  devour  its  own 
young,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Ulloa.  Thus,  too,  the  male  tiger  de¬ 
stroys  its  own  species  in  its  young ; 
and  it  is  observed  of  one  of  the  bug 
family,  that  the  female  is  obliged  to 
use  the  greatest  precaution  to  defend 
her  eggs  and  her  young  from  the  male. 
The  ascent  and  descent  of  larks  are  the 
result  of  an  instinct  implanted  in  those 
birds,  which  they  follow  without  any 
consideration ;  for  they  do  the  very 
same  over  the  sea  as  upon  land,  and 
hence  frequently  perish  in  the  water. 
A  thousand  other  examples  of  this  kind 
might  be  adduced.  They  prove  that 
these  actions,  which  seem  to  manifest 
so  much  intelligence,  are  but  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  a  machine,  adapted  to  certain 
particular  purposes,  and  that  to  those 
purposes  alone  this  apparent  intelli¬ 
gence  extends. — New  Monthly  Maga¬ 
zine. 


NEW  YEARS’  DAY  AND  SHROVE 
TUESDAY. 

New  Years’  Day. — The  very  name 
of  a  fete  seems  quite  sufficient  to 
rouse  the  native  vivacity  of  the  French 
into  all  its  w'onted  exuberance.  The 
first  occasion  on  which  I  witnessed  one 
of  these  scenes  of  national  hilarity  was 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Jour  de  Van,  or, 
as  we  call  it,  New  Year's  Day.  In 
England,  children,  tradesmen’s  boys, 
watchmen,  postmen,  and  milkmen,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Christmas-box  (a  name 
derived  from  the  box,  which,  in  ancient 
times,  was  carried  round  at  this  season 
to  collect  the  contributions  of  the  afflu¬ 
ent  Ibr  the  relief  of  the  poor,)  exact 
from  us  an  annual  oblation ;  so  in 
France,  I  am  told,  persons  of  every  de¬ 
scription  make  a  practice  to  begin  the 
year  with  making  presents  to  all  those 
to  whom  they  are  attached  by  the  ties 
of  blood,  or  by  those  of  friendship ; 
while  such  marks  of  good-will  are  often 
extended  to  the  commonest  acquaint¬ 
ance. 

I  arrived  here  not  long  before  the  1st 
of  January,  and,  on  the  morning  of  that 
day,  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door  of  the 
room  in  which  I  was  dressing  drew  my 
attention,  and  when  I  desired  the  person 
who  knocked  to  walk  in,  I  was  surpris¬ 
ed  by  an  unexpected  visit  from  the 
young  and  pretty  daughter  of  my  land¬ 
lord,  who  was  elegantly  dressed  on  the 
occasion,  and  carried  in  her  hand  a 
nosegay  formed  of  such  few  flowers  as 
could  be  collected  at  that  season  ;  of 
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■which  she  requested  my  acceptance  ns 
a  New  Year’s  Gift.  When  I  went  into 
the  streets  I  found  all  the  shops  in  this 
great  city,  and  more  particularly  those 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  decked  out  in  a 
rich  variety  of  showy  merchandize, 
while  crowds  were  thronging  into  them 
in  order  to  supply  themselves  with  the 
presents  expected  by  their  respective 
friends,  for  this  Is  an  indispensable 
duty  ;  and.  If  nothing  belter  can  be  af¬ 
forded,  a  plate  of  oranges,  or  a  box  of 
bons-bons,  testifies  the  good  wishes  of 
those  whose  circumstances  are  such  as 
to  prevent  their  making  a  more  costly 
offering.  The  milliners  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  displayed  all  the  whims  and  no¬ 
velties  of  the  prevailing  fashions,  and 
their  counters  were  covered  with  laces 
and  silks,  as  well  as  with  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  tissues,  tastefully  arranged  and  re¬ 
commended  to  the  attention  of  their  vi¬ 
sitors.  The  jewellers,  goldsmiths,  and 
watchmakers,  exhibited  every  possible 
specimen  of  expensive  trinket  and  inge¬ 
nious  machinery.  In  the  glass-shops 
were  seen  the  most  beautiful  proofs  of 
the  perfection  to  which  the  manufac¬ 
tory  has  lately  been  brought  in  France; 
and  in  one  of  these  depots  I  observed, 
among  other  curiosities,  a  flight  of 
stairs,  every  part  of  which  was  made  of 
that  brittle  material.  The  pastry-cooks, 
who  apparently  had  more  custom  than 
any  of  their  neighbours,  offered  an  am¬ 
ple  choice  of  cakes  in  every  possible 
shape,  and  a  still  greater  abundance  of 
sugar-plums,  containing  printed  mottos, 
devices,  and  appropriate  verses.  The 
purchasers  and  -spectators  formed, 
themselves,  no  trifling  addition  to  this 
lively  scene ;  and,  while  the  whole  town 
appeared  to  be  pouring  out  its  popula¬ 
tion  in  all  directions,  the  Palais  Royal 
continued,  from  the  dawn  of  day  till  a 
late  hour  at  night,  to  be  so  thronged 
with  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all 
ages,  conditions,  and  nations  of  the 
earth,  that  it  was  a  task  of  extreme 
difficulty  to  make  one’s  way  through 
the  motley  multitude  there  assembled. 
Some  came  to  make  bona  fide  pur¬ 
chases,  some  were  seeking  adventures, 
some  were  watching  for  an  opportunity 
of  picking  the  pockets  of  their  richer 
neighbours,  some  were  viewing  with 
an  envious  eye  those  tempting  baubles 
which  they  could  not  afford  to  purchase, 
and  all  were  busily  employed.  In  the 
evening,  the  ci-devant  Theatre  des 
Varietes,  now  converted  into  a  coffee- 
houseand  splendidly  lighted, was  thrown 
open  to  the  public  ;  while  a  theatrical 
exhibition  was  presented  on  the  stage, 
for  the  amusement  of  the  constantly  in¬ 


creasing  ci'owds,  who  came  thither  to 
finish  their  day.  Tliey  were  seated  in 
different  parts  of  the  room,  taking  tea, 
coffee,  ices,  lemonade,  and  punch  ;  and 
formed  the  most  picturesque  groupes 
imaginable. 

Shrove  Tuesday. — On  Mardi-gras 
(or,  as  we  call  it.  Shrove  Tuesday,)  that 
Imliday  was  kept  in  a  livelier  manner. 
All  Paris  was  in  motion  at  an  early 
hour;  the  streets  and  public  walks,  and 
particularly  the  Boulevards,  were 
crowded  with  pedestrians,  equestrians, 
and  persons  in  equipages  of  every  sort 
and  kind,  from  the  smart  English  ba¬ 
rouche  to  the  old  country  cabriolet. 
Masks  were  permitted  by  the  police  to 
be  worn  on  this  day,  and  many  of  the 
mob  availed  themselves  of  the  privi¬ 
lege  by  assuming  various  characters. 
Among  harlequins,  columbines,  mounte¬ 
banks,  lawyers,  sailors,  &c.  &c.  a  fel¬ 
low,  dressed  as  an  English  aid-de- 
camp,  made  lus  appearance,  riding  on 
the  neck  of  a  half-starved  horse,  and 
wearing  a  blue  great  coat,  with  a  red 
sash,  and  a  low  cocked  hat  and  feather, 
over  which  he  held  an  umbrella  sus¬ 
pended:  he  was  followed  by  another 
mask  also  on  horseback,  who  perso¬ 
nated  an  English  groom.  I  am  grieved 
to  say,  that  nothing  seemed  to  please 
the  crowds  st>  much  as  these  carica¬ 
tures  of  the  British  ;  and  this  is  not  the 
first  time  that  I  have  had  occasion  to 
remark,  with  regret,  how  greedily 
the  B’rench  seize  every  opportunity 
©f  attempting  to  throw  ridicule  on 
the  family  of  John  Bull  ;  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  in  the  immense  numbers 
of  idle  wanderers  from  our  shores,  not 
a  few  afford  ample  materials  for  the 
pencil  of  your  caricaturists.  So  pro¬ 
digious  were  the  multitudes  which  this 
sight  had  attracted,  that  all  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  the  police  proved  insufficient, 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  serious 
accidents ;  and  I  saw  an  unfortunate 
boy  (who  had  been  either  trampled  on 
by  the  crowd  or  run  over  by  a  carriage) 
conveyed  senseless  on  a  hurdle  to  the 
hospital.  Finding  that,  on  a  moderate 
calculation,  half  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris  had  come  abroad  to  view  the 
show,  I  imagined  that  what  they  came 
to  see  must  be  splendid  indeed ;  and 
ray  expectations  were  increased  by 
hearing  on  all  sides,  “  avez  vans  vw 
le  bevfi  gras?"  while  he  who  could 
answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative, 
seemed  to  become  a  person  of  no  little 
importance,  and  to  be  considered  as  an 
object  of  envy.  Much  therefore  was  I 
disappointed,  when,  after  waiting  for 
some  hours  in  the  Place  Vendome,  I 
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saw  the  procession  pass  tbrougli  that 
line  square.  It  began  with  a  party  of 
(jens-d'armea  on  horseback  (for  I  tiiul 
nothing  can  be  done  here  without  tiie 
presence  of  the  military),  and  they 
were  followed  by  a  band  of  musicians, 
clad  in  fantastic  dresses,  who,  as  they 
marched  along,  played  the  popular  air 
of  “  Vive  Henri  IV."  Then  came  a 
corps  of  ancient  warriors,  wearing 
coats  of  mail,  and  helmets  of  classical 
form.  A  man  on  horseback  next  pre¬ 
sented  himself,  carrying  in  his  arms  a 
boy,  accoutred  as  Cupid  appears  on  the 
stage  of  the  Opera-house,  and,  lastly, 
the  long-expected  beuf  gras  or  fatted 
Ox;  his  horns  were  gilt,  and  he  was 
led  by  four  men,  each  of  whom  wore 
tlie  costume  of  a  Hercules,  and  carried 
in  his  hand  a  colossal  club.  On  the 
back  of  the  Ox,  and  reclining  on  a 
velvet  cushion,  sat  a  young  child,  and 
a  second  detachment  of  soldiers  com¬ 
pleted  the  cavalcade.  I  cannot  even 
conjecture  w'hat  this  ceremony  is  meant 
to  represent ;  though  I  suppose  it  is  of 
heathen  origin.  And,  if  so,  it  is  not 
the  least  curious  part  of  the  business 
that  it  should  be  revived  in  the  19th 
century,  and  on  one  of  the  festivals  of 
the  Catholic  church. — European  Maga¬ 
zine. 


Ziit  UooU. 
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THE  AUTHOR. 

“  Nothing,  if  not  critical.’* — Othello. 

The  age  of  folio  has  long  perished, 
and  with  it  the  elaborate  opinions  of 
commentators,  whose  notes  and  addi¬ 
tions  often  exceeded  the  ponderous 
tones  of  the  author  himself.  We  are 
not  perplexed  now  with  the  tremendous 
histories  of  heroes  by  authors  of  the 
old  school,  whose  only  excitement  for 
their  being  read  was  the  prevailing 
taste  of  the  age.  Cleopatra,  Cassan¬ 
dra,  Duns  Scotus,  and  a  profusion  of 
other  romances,  were  particularly  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  exceedingly  remarkable  in 
their  day ;  but  now  (thanks  to  book¬ 
sellers  !)  they  have  all  dwindled  in 
such  a  portable  size,  that  a  lover  may 
accompany  his  mistress  to  some  se¬ 
cluded  spot,  nor  toil  under  a  load  of 
three  volumes,  fitting  for  the  brawny 
shoulders  of  a  Thames-street  porter. 

The  very  name  of  an  autlior  for¬ 
merly  carried  with  it  a  most  abject 
idea  of  wretchedness,  accompanied 
with  the  commendable  title  of  Grub- 
street  writer,  or  some  poor  unhappy 
•scribbler,  whose  sole  habitation  was 


an  attic,  that  he  might  contemplate  the 
beauties  of  nature  with  ti»e  more  fer¬ 
vency,  from  the  solitary  ideas  the  si¬ 
tuation  created ;  and  whose  daily  sub¬ 
sistence  depended  «n  the  efforts  of  an 
exhausted  and  half-crazed  imagination. 
Such  were  the  prejudices  which  exist¬ 
ed  against  many  a  man,  who,  though  a 
scholar,  yet  having  the  above  appella¬ 
tion,  was  considered  among  the  refuse 
of  plebeians.  It  would  almost  deter 
many  a  mai^  from  writing,  who  should 
happen  to  find  the  offspring  of  his 
brain,  which  had  cost  him  paternal 
throes  to  bring  forth,  after  passing 
through  the  purgatory  of  a  pastry¬ 
cook’s  shop,  returned  to  him  at  the 
bottom  of  a  mutton-pic,  or  raspberry- 
tart.  It  is  a  curious  consideration  to 
many  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  paper,  to  think  that  their 
left  off  linen  may  return  to  them,  at 
seme  future  period,  in  the  sliape  of  an 
amorous  billet  clonx.  To  what  strange 
uses  and  shifts  do  we  come  at  last. 
Many  a  well  printed  sheet  of  poetry, 
on  the  best  superfine  wove,  have  ! 
seen  enclosing  a  pound  of  salt  butter — 
oftentimes  have  I  beheld  a  pound  of 
pork-sausages  covered  by  the  works  of 
some  Jew  Rabbi ;  and  my  Doctor, 
once  in  a  country  village,  sent  me  a 
strong  dose  of  physic  in  a  piece  of  pa¬ 
per,  entitled  “  Refections  on  a  latter 
end  /’  at  another  time  I  received 
a  dose  enclosed  in  a  fragment  of  paper, 
stating  the  proceedings  of  the  “  Diet, 
of  Worms."  Often  too  have  I  beheld 
the  sides  of  a  rich  cako  supported  by 
Peel’s  Abridgment  of  the  Statutes ; 
and  have  once  at  least  received  an 
ounce  of  Lundyfoot  in  a  sheet,  entitled 
**  Laws  for  the  better  clearing  of  all 
dust-holes  in  houses."  Many  a  lime 
have  I  rescued  a  scrap  of  some  great 
author  from  the  devouring  tongs  of  my^ 
hair-dresser ;  and  one  day  in  particu¬ 
lar,  I  saved  four  pages  of  Com  us  from 
the  torturer  of  bob- wigs  and  scratches; 
and  seldom  (Heaven  bless  the  mark  !) 
have  I  gone  to  a  certain  place  without 
rescuing  the  pages  of  some  favourite 
author  from  an  untimely  end.  To 
enumerate  all  the  instances  of  the  ma¬ 
nifold  remnants  of  poets  I  have  re¬ 
deemed  from  destruction,  would  be 
endless,  and  too  much  for  the  nerves  of 
a  brother  author,  who,  probably,  the 
next  time  he  goes  to  procure  his  daily 
meal,  may  have  the  mortifying  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  some  of  his  own  pages 
converted  to  such  inhuman  and  unpoeti- 
cal  uses,  or  devoted  to  the  mysterious 
rites  of  Madam  Cloacina.  But  fate 
cannot  be  avoided  : 
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Let  Hercules  himself,  do  what  he 
may, 

The  cat  will  mew,  the  dog  will  have 
his  day.” 

Passing  through  the  nest  of  Old 
Drury  some  seasons  ago,  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  followkig  notice, 
stuck  on  a  door  :  “  Mr.  Geolfry  Moon¬ 
shine,  Amanuensis  and  Author.”  By 
the  direction  of  an  old  woman,  I  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the 
disciple  of  the  Muses,  which  was  si¬ 
tuated  at  the  very  apex  of  the  dilapi¬ 
dated  tenement,  and  having  knocked, 
and  hearing  the  gracious  words  “  Come 
in,”  I  entered,  and  beheld,  seated  in  a 
large  arm  chair,  a  most  atrabilarious 
looking  personage,  clad  in  the  most 
free  and  easy  of  all  possible  dishabilles, 
namely,  shirt,  breeches  (I  beg  the  la¬ 
dies  pardon  for  this  breach  into  deco¬ 
rum),  and  stockings  below  the  knee. 

“  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing,”  says  Pope,  and  this  man  jus¬ 
tified  the  observation  ;  for  though  he 
possessed  a  slight  knowledge  of  the 
classics,  could  write  tolerable  poetry, 
and  now  and  then  scribbled  for  some 
obscure  publication,  he  had  neither 
wit,  sense,  nor  education ;  yet  he  was 
ambitious  to  be  thought  an  author  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  so 
he  was,  in  his  own  ready  and  most  ac¬ 
commodating  of  all  possible  estima¬ 
tion.  He  prided  himself  very  much 
on  the  number  of  quotations,  from  La¬ 
tin  and  other  authors,  which  he  could 
make  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
while  the  volubil^y  of  his  speech,  and 
a  certain  unmeaning  stammering,  hin¬ 
dered  his  hearers  from  detecting  the 
gross  errors  which  generally  made  up 
the  measure  of  his  discourse. 

Observing  a  large  bundle  of  papers 
on  the  table,  I  inquired  whether  they 
were  the  MS.  of  any  works.  “  Quite 
the  contrary,  my  dear  Sir,”  he  replied. 
“  These,”  selecting  a  parcel,  “  are 
monodies  and  encomiums  on  various 
persons,  from  12  to  80 ;  these  again 
are  epitaphs  on  various  persons,  ready 
made  for  the  tomb-stone.  I  should  be 
very  happy.  Sir,  to  write  your  epitaph, 
when  convenient.  'These  are  birth¬ 
day  odes  on  kings,  queens,  lords,  maids, 
matrons,  little  children,  horses,  cats, 
and  puppy  dogs.  These  are  plots  for 
comedies  and  tragedies ;  others  are 
detached  scenes  for  novels  and  ro¬ 
mances:  so  that  in  fact.  Sir,  whether 
you  want  comedy,  tragedy,  raelodrame, 
farce,  interlude,  burlesque,  novel,  ro¬ 
mance,  poetry,  prose,  or  what  not,  the 
ready  made  warehouse  of  Mr.  G.  Moon¬ 
shine,  author  and  occasional  amanuen¬ 


sis,  can  supply  you  wilh  as  excellent  a 
sf'^ck  of  materials,  for  the  completion 
of  any  work,  as  the  first  houses  in  the 
metropolis.  But  had  it  not  been,”  he 
continued,  “  for  a  certain  splenetic 
animal,  whom  the  world  have  stigma¬ 
tised  bv  the  name  of  critic,  I  should 
have  risen  paramount  to  many  that  are 
my  superiors  ;  I  should  have  overcome 
my  greatest  adversary,  who  imposes 
on  the  world  by  a  shew  of  pirated  doc¬ 
trines  he  has  not  the  spirit  to  engender 
himself :  for  his  writings  are  all  para¬ 
doxical,  and  his  arguments  parallelo- 
gisms,  his  satire  low  scurrility,  and  his 
praises  the  offspring  of  a  debased  and 
corrupted  mind.  Soon  shall  he  feel 
my  vengeance  in  a  thundering  philippic  ; 
for 

“  "Nil  parvum,  aut  huinilo  modo, 

MI  mortale  loquar.” 

Hor.  Car.  23,  lib.  3. 

“  Thus  it  is,”  thought  I,  on  leaving 
the  fretful  plagiarist — “  Thus  it  is  that 
people  flatter  themselves  they  can 
write  :  they  fall  out  with  their  friends 
for  being  candid ;  they  laugh  at  the 
public  for  sneering  at  them,  and  cen¬ 
sure  the  reviewers  for  being  just ;  and 
it  is  to  these  poor  simple  creatures  real 
authors  are  indebted  for  the  poverty 
and  shame  th|it  have  long  marked  their 
existence.”  Beta. 


PETER  PINDARICS  ; 

OR,  JOE  MILLER  VERSIFIED. 


A  SUBJECT  FOR  DISSECTION. 
A  man  at  a  tavern  had  made  so  free 
With  Perkins’s  best  entire  ; 

He  fell  from  his  seat,  and  asleep  laid 
he 

Before  the  parlour  fire. 

The  landlord,  who  wished  to  shut  up 
shop. 

Cried,  “  Hang  this  drunken  clown  ! 
Whoever  will  turn  him  out  neck  and 
crop 

I’ll  give  him  half-a-crown.” 

A  wag  who  was  taking  his  parting  cup 
Cried,  “  Done  !  just  give  me  a  sack. 
I’ll  put  him  in  gently,  tie  him  up, 

And  take  him  away  on  my  back.” 

So  said,  so  done — at  a  surgeon’s  door  : 

He  gives  a  gentle  kick  ; 

“  I’ve  brought  you  a  subject — five 
pounds — no  more, 

Here — give  me  the  cash — be  quick  !’’ 

The  bargain  is  struck — the  money  is 
paid. 

The  fellow  cries  out  “  all’s  right !” 
The  drunken  man  on  the  floor  is  laid. 
And  the  surgeon  says  “  good  night !” 
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But  either  the  jolting  had  conquered 
the  beer, 

Or  by  time  its  strength  had  fled  ; 

For  noises  came  to  the  surgeon’s  ear. 

That  a  body  can’t  make  that’s  dead. 

Enraged  at  the  trick,  he  follow’d  the 
man, 

And  cried  “  How  dare  you  connive 

At  an  action  so  base  ? — but  I’ll  foil  your 
plan  ; 

Why,  knave  !  the  fellow’s  alive  !” 

“  Alive  !  you  don’t  say  so,”  he  duly 
said, 

(It  seem’d  not  the  least  to  daunt  him) ; 

“  He’ll  keep  the  better — don’t  be 
afraid. 

You  can  kill  him  whenever  you 
want  him.” 


WALLACE’S  LAMENT. 

BY  TANNAHILL, 

Author  of  “  J essie  the  Flower  o’  Dum- 
blane.” 

Air. — “  Maids  of  Arroquhar.” 

Thou  dark  winding  Carron  once  pleas¬ 
ing  to  see. 

To  me  thou  canst  never  give  pleasure 
again. 

My  b raveCaledonians  lie  low  on  the  lee , 

And  thy  streams  are  deep  ting’d  with 
the  blood  of  the  slain  : 

Ah !  base-hearted  treach’ry  has  doom’d 
our  undoing — 

My  poor  bleeding  country,  what  more 
can  I  do  ? 

E’en  valour  looks  pale  o’er  the  red 
field  of  ruin. 

And  freedom  beholds  her  best  warriors 
laid  low. 

Farewell,  ye  dear  partners  of  peril, 
farewell ! 

Tho’  buried  ye  lie  in  one  wide  bloody 
grave, 

Your  deeds  shall  ennoble  the  place 
where  you  fell, 

And  your  names  be  enroll’d  with  the 
sons  of  the  brave  : 

But  I,  a  poor  outcast,  in  exile  must 
wander. 

Perhaps  like  a  traitor,  ignobly  must  die  I 

On  thy  wrongs,  O  ray  country !  indig¬ 
nant  I  ponder — 

Ah!  woe  to  the  hour  when  thy  Wallace 
must  fly ! 


THE  BARD  STRIKES  HIS  HARP. 

BY  RICHARD  GALL. 

The  Bard  strikes  his  harp,  the  wild 
valleys  amang. 

Where  the  tall  aiken  trees  spreading 
leafy  appear. 

While  the  murmuring  breeze  mingles 
sweet  wi’  his  sang. 

And  wafts  the  saft  notes  till  they  die  on 
the  ear: 
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But  Mary,  whose  presence  sic  trans¬ 
port  conveys. 

Whose  beauties  my  moments  o’  plea¬ 
sure  control. 

On  the  strings  o’  my  heart  ever  wan¬ 
tonly  plays, 

And  ilk  languishing  note  is  a  sigh  frae 
my  soul. 

Her  breath  is  as  sweet  as  the  green- 
scented  brier, 

That  blossoms  and  blaws  in  the  wild 
lanely  glen : 

When  I  see  her  fair  shape  which  nae 
mortal  can  peer, 

A  something  o’erpowers  me,  I  dinna 
weel  ken. 

Her  smiles  are  as  sweet  as  the  mild 
sunny  rays. 

The  blink  o’  her  bonnie  black  ee  vvha 
can  thole  ?  * 

On  the  strings  o’  ray  heart  she  bew'itch- 
ingly  plays. 

And  ilk  languishing  note  is  a  sigh  from 
ray  soul ! 

Edgar. 


“lam  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of 
other  men’s  stuff.” — Wotton. 

EPITAPH 

Discovered  in  a  corner  of  the  church 
of  Steeple  Langford,  Wilts,  covered 
with  dust,  carved  in  wood,  and  nearly 
worm-eaten : 

“  To  the  memory  of 
Tristram  Mvssell  Gen: 
who  died  the  5  of 
Jvly  Anno  Dhi 
1624  iEtatis 
sv£e  57. 

Reader  ;  behold  thyselfe  ;  and  knowe 
H  was  good  lyes  here,  and  bee  thov  soe. 
How  OLD  hee  was  in  goodness  growne 
Without  or  sense  or  losse  makes 
knowne. 

Yett  his  EXAMPLE  hath  trodd  forth 
A  neerer  way  to  vertvovs  worth. 

For  VEUTVE  dyes  not  bvt’s  svpprest 
And  finds  in  tombes  not  end  bvt  rest. 
Thus  ONCE  to  dye  is  twice  to  live 
When  fame  and  worth  a  new  life 
give. 

Monumentum  hoe  pietatis, 

Ergo  posuit  Nicolavs 
Mvssell  Anno  Dili 
1626.” 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  this  Mussell  still  hold 
land  in  the  parish ;  and  although  the 
village  contains  700  inhabitants,  there 
is  neither  a  public-house  in  the  place 
nor  a  Dissenter. 
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Epitaph. Stopping  at  Stock- 
bridge,  ill  a  late  ramble  tlirough  Hamp¬ 
shire,  while  my  repast  was  preparing, 
I  made,  as  is  my  custom,  a  visit  to  the 
church-yard,  there  to  ponder  on  the 
many  rustic  memorials  of  the  dead — • 

“  With  uncouth  rhyme  and  shapeless 
sculpture  deck’d;” 

when  a  very  conspicuous  tomb-stone 
caught  my  eye,  erected  in  memory  of 
ray  quondam  facetious  host,  John 
Buckett,  who,  for  a  series  of  years, 
was  the  primum  mobile  and  first  fid¬ 
dle  of  all  electioneering  festivities  of 
that  venal  borough.  His  epitaph  is 
truly  characteristic  of  the  man. 

T.  Brown. 

In  memory  of 
John  Buckett, 

Many  years  landlord  of  the  King’s 
Head  Inn,  in  this  Borough, 

Who  departed  this  life  Nov.  2,  1802, 
Aged  G7  years. 

And  is,  alas  !  poor  Buckett  gone  ? 
Farewell,  convivial,  honest  John. 

Oft  at  the  well,  by  fatal  stroke, 
Buckets,  like  pitchers,  must  be  broke. 
In  this  same  motley  shifting  scene, 
How  various  have  thy  fortunes  been  ! 
Now  lifted  high — now  sinking  low  — 
To-day  thy  brim  would  overflow. 

Thy  bounty  then  would  all  supply. 

To  fill  and  drink,  and  leave  tliee  dry; 
To-morrow  sunk  as  in  a  well, 

Content,  unseen,  with  truth  to  dwell : 
But  high  or  low,  or  wet  or  dry. 

No  rotten  slave  could  malice  spy. 

Then  rise,  immortal  Buckett,  rise, 

And  claim  thy  stalioj^i  in  the  skies  ; 

’  Twixt  Amphora  and  Pisces  shine, 

Still  guarding  Stoekbridge  with  thy 
sign. 


An  exquisite  of  the  first  water  being 
in  a  coffee-house,  w'as  perpetually  be¬ 
fore  the  glass  adjusting  his  ear-ticklers 
and  cravat,  and  occasionally  lisping  a 
line  or  two  of  recitative,  in  which  he 
was  joined  by  two  other  humming 
birds  of  the  same  plumage  ;  an  Irish 
gentleman  present  having  contemplated 
them  for  some  time,  said,  with  great 
vehemence,  “  By  the  powers,  jontle- 
inen,  I  should  be  sorry  to  take  you  at 
your  own  valuation." 


SAINT  MONDAY. 

“  Don’t  grumble,”  said  Dick,  “  at 
Saint  Monday,  dear  wife. 

All  Saints  claim  from  us  creatures  in 
life.” 

“  True,  Dick,”s]ie  replied,  “  but  your 
Saint  makes  me  speak. 

Saint  Monday's  converted  each  day 
in  the  week.” 


Professional  Toasts.— The  scliool- 
masters  of  London  held  a  meeting  in 
the  year  1791,  and  after  dinner  the 
following  toasts  were  given  from  the 
chair,  with  three  times  three  : 

Addition  to  the  Whigs  ! 

Subtraction  from  tlie  Tories  ! 
Multiplication  to  the  friends  of  peace  ! 
Division  to  its  enemies  ! 

Reduction  to  abuses ! 

Rule  of  Three  to  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons ! 

Practice  to  reformation  ! 

Fellowship  to  the  patriots  ! 

Discount  to  the  National  Debt ! 
Decimal  Fractions  to  the  Clergy  ! 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


After-rnath  and  several  other  articles 
intended  for  our  present  number,  are 
unavoidably  deferred  to  our  next,  when 
Garrick’s  critique  on  Hogarth  shall ^ 
appear.  < 

Our  arrangements  for  the  week  were  ^ 
completed  before  Edgar  reached  us : 
next  week  he  shall  be  reflected  in  the 
Mirror. 

We  do  not  recollect  having  previously 
received  a  copy  of  the  Ode,  by  S.  S 

We  sliould  have  been  pleased  willi 
the  directions  How  to  write  a  Novel,” 
had  they  been  free  from  double  en¬ 
tendre. 

Cross  Readings  must  be  very  good, 
or  we  cannot  insert  them. 

Bela  on  Punning,  and  Dancing  Davie, 
next  week. 

The  following  communications  are  in¬ 
tended  for  insertion.  M.  D.,  A.  P-r., 
Sylvester  Daggerwood,  J.  Sam.  Wcly. 

We  thank  Omicron  for  his  friendly 
admonition. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  K.  S. 

Masters.  W.  the  young  gentleman  of 
fifteen  who  so  pertinaciously  demands  a 
decision  on  his  communication,  is  in¬ 
formed,  that  we  equally  value  the  obse¬ 
quious  Ode  he  wrote  in  our  praise,  and 
the  impertinent  letters  with  which  he  has 
pestered  us.  W’^ e  wish  not  to  lessen  the 
iiigh  opinion  which  he  informs  us  iiis 
friends  have  of  liis  merits  ;  but  we  must 
judge  for  ourselves. 

Several  communications,  many  of 
which  have  stood  over  for  some  weeks, 
still  remain  undecided  upon.  Next  week, 
we  trust  to  pronounce  onr  fiat  on  all 
the  undisposed  cases  before  us. 


Published  bt/  J.  LI.Mr>TRD,  35b,  Sfrand, 
(Knst  end  of  Exete7'  ’Change),  and  sold  by  all 
Newsmen  and  Booksellet's.—l’rinted  by  T. 
DOLBY,  299,  Sliutnd. 
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The  Royal  Palace  of  St.  Cloud,  the 
country  residence  of  the  Monarchs  of 
France,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Seine,  a  short  distance  from  Pa¬ 
ris  ;  the  gardens  of  the  Palace  are 
planted  on  the  same  range  of  hills  on 
which  Sevres  and  MeuJon  are  seated, 
and  slope  in  the  form  of  an  amphithe¬ 
atre  to  the  banks  of  the  river. 

In  the  time  of  the  Kings  of  the 
Franks,  St.  Cloud  was  called  Nogent, 
from  Novigentum,  or  Novienlum.  It 
was  a  wild  spot,  and  the  first  persons 
by  whom  it  was  inhabited  had  retired 
thither  merely  to  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  who 
were  already  masters  of  Lutetia. 
Clodoadle,  the  grandson  of  Clovis, 
after  renouncing  the  throne  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  Clodomir,  selected  this  place  for 
his  retreat.  He  constructed  roads, 
built  a  monastery,  founded  a  commu¬ 
nity,  and  died  here  in  the  year  560. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  whicli  he 
erected,  and  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the 
village  of  Nogent,  he  gave  his  name. 

The  Palace  of  St.  Cloud  has  often 
been  the  theatre  of  important  events. 
In  1547,  the  body  of  Francis  I.,  sur- 
VOL.  II. 


named  the  restorer  of  letters,  was 
brought  from  Rambouillet,  where  he 
died,  to  St,  Cloud,  wdiere  it  lay  in  state. 
On  tile  1st  of  August,  1589,  Henry  III., 
the  last  Prince  of  the  race  of  Valois, 
was  assassinated  at  St.  Cloud,  by  Jaques 
Clement,  a  jacobin  monk.  In  his  last 
moments  he  ordered  the  Princes,  Nobi¬ 
lity,  and  Marshals,  who  surrounded 
him,  to  acknowledge  Henry  of  Na¬ 
varre  as  his  successor,  and  here  it  was 
that  Henry  was  proclaimed. 

In  the  orangery  of  St.  Cloud  took 
place  tliat  revolution,  which,  on  the 
I8th  Brumaire,  year  8  (Nov. 9,  1799), 
pul  an  end  to  the  Government  Direc¬ 
tory,  and  transferred  the  supreme  au¬ 
thority  to  the  hands  of  Napoleon  Bo- 
najiarte. 

The  Palace  of  St.  Cloud  first  be¬ 
came  attached  to  the  crown  in  1656, 
when  Cardinal  de  Mazaria  was  anxious 
to  purchase  a  country  residence  for 
IMonsieur,  the  King’s  brother.  He  ob¬ 
served  at  St.  Cloud  a  beautiful  build¬ 
ing,  dtdightfully  situated,  and  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  financier,  who  had  expended 
upon  it  more  than  a  million  of  livres. 
The  Cardinal  one  day  paid  a  visit  to 
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the  proprietor,  and  observed  that  it 
was  a  magnificent  mansion,  and  could 
not  have  cost  less  than  twelve  hundred 
thousand  livres.  The  financier,  some¬ 
what  disconcerted,  and  wishing  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  amount  of  his  fortune,  replied 
that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  devote 
so  large  a  sum  to  his  pleasures.  “  Well 
then,”  replied  the  Cardinal,  “  it  must 
have  cost  at  least  six  hundred  thousand 
francs.”  “  Ah !  Monseigneur,  I  am 
not  rich  enough  to  lay  out  so  large  a 
sum.”  “  What,  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  this  splendid  chateau  cost  you  no 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  ?” 
“  No  more,  Monseigneur ;  with  regu¬ 
larity  one  may  perform  miracles.” 
Next  day  the  Cardinal  sent  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns  to  the  financier,  with 
a  message,  informing  him  that  the 
King  desired  to  have  the  house,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  it  to  the  King, 
his  brother. 

The  ancient  chateau,  and  three  pri¬ 
vate  houses  near  it,  were  pulled  down, 
and  the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud  erected  by 
Monsieur :  it  has,  however,  been  re¬ 
markable  for  the  successive  embellish¬ 
ments  which  it  has  received  during  the 
last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Orleans  family  until 
1782,  when  it  became  the  property  of 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette.  This  Prin¬ 
cess,  who  was  very  partial  to  the  place, 
made  considerable  alterations  and  im¬ 
provements.  The  buildings  were  re¬ 
paired,  and  many  judicious  alterations 
made  under  the  direction  of  Mansard. 
Under  the  imperial  government  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  large  sums  jwere  expended  on 
St.  Cloud,  to  fit  it  for  the  reception  of 
the  Court,  which  frequently  resided 
there. 

The  Palace,  in  its  present  state,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  ter¬ 
minated  by  Pavilions ;  these  buildings 
form  a  court,  having  a  fore-court  in 
front,  in  which  there  stands  a  spacious 
pavilion,  looking  towards  the  park,  and 
joined  to  the  Palace  by  a  beautiful  cor¬ 
ridor.  The  Palace  consists  of  a  sub- 
basement,  which  encompasses  the 
court,  and  supports  a  range  of  small 
Corinthian  pilasters.  The  centre  is 
adorned  with  four  Corinthian  columns, 
surmounted  by  an  attic  story,  and  a 
pediment  supported  by  four  statues,  re¬ 
presenting  Strength,  Prudence,  Wealth, 
and  War.  Each  wing  is  embellished 
with  a  pediment  supported  by  Doric 
columns,  and  as  is  also  each  of  the 
pavilions  terminating  the  wings,  which 
are  adorned  with  eight  allegorical  sta¬ 
tues.  The  principal  front  was  design¬ 
ed  by  Gerard  Mausard.  On  the  other 


side,  which  looks  into  the  park,  the 
principal  entrance  is  adorned  with  Do¬ 
ric  columns,  supporting  a  balcony  on 
the  level  of  the  first  floor. 

The  park  contains  twelve  hundred 
acres ;  it  was  laid  out  with  peculiar 
art  by  the  celebrated  Le  Notre.  The 
cascades  and  jets  d'eau  are  worthy  of 
particular  notice,  for  their  extent  and 
happy  arrangement.  One  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  called,  on  account  of  its  large  size, 
the  Giant,  gushes  forth  with  astonish¬ 
ing  force  and  rapidity,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet.  No  park  displays  so  many  pic¬ 
turesque  situations  and  points  of  view 
combined  with  judgment.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  objects  is  the  lantern 
of  Diogenes,  on  the  top  of  the  hill  op¬ 
posite  to  the  peristyle  of  the  right  wing 
of  the  Palace.  This  building,  erected 
in  1801,  is  a  kind  of  square  tower,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  exact  copy  in  terra 
cotta  of  the  lantern  of  Diogenes  at 
Athens,  adorned  with  six  fluted  Corin¬ 
thian  columns.  It  commands  a  most 
agreeable  and  diversified  view  over 
the  plain  to  the  distance  of  more  than 
thirty  miles. 

The  Palace  of  St.  Cloud  is  so  hap¬ 
pily  situated,  that  Meudon  and  Belle¬ 
vue  appear  to  have  been  built  merely 
to  adorn  the  surrounding  scenery.  In 
the  view  with  which  we  present  our 
readers,  this  Palace  is  seen  rising  from 
the  bosom  of  woods,  crowning  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  jet  d'eau  that  slopes 
down  the  hill  surrounded  with  trees. 
Some  of  the  avenues  are  particularly 
fine  ;  that  which  overhangs  the  road 
by  the  river  needs  no  praise,  nor  does 
it  want  the  artificial  aid  of  clipped  trees 
to  enhance  its  natural  beauties. 


INSCRIPTIONS  IN  KENSINGTON 
GARDENS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror, 
Sir— Rambling  the  other  day,  as  is 
my  custom,  in  the  “  sylvan  shades”  of 
Kensington  Gardens,  I  amused  myself 
with  reading  (or  rather,  I  should  say, 
deciphering)  the  various  inscriptions, 
with  which  the  vanity  or  poetical  abi¬ 
lity  of  the  visitors  had  adorned  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  alcoves  which  hold  out 
such  tempting  invitations  to  the  wea¬ 
ried  wanderer :  my  fancy  pictured  to 
me  some  Sunday-clad  cockney  taking 
refuge  from  the  partial  shower,  who, 
while  he  saves  his  “  last  new  coat” 
from  the  pattering  rain,  pencils  on  the 
wall  a  pathetic,  if  not  poetical,  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  her  he  loves. 

Some  amorous  youth,  whose  trade 
was  evidently  connected  with  sassafras 
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anil  log-wood,  had  thus  feelingly  in¬ 
scribed  his  flame : 

“  For  my  sweet  girl  I’ll  live  and  dye.*' 

From  among  many  others  which 
claimed  my  attention,  I  copied  the  fol¬ 
lowing  distich,  as  pourtraying  a  deep 
and  extensive  observance  of  nature, 
mingled  with  an  energy  and  pathos 
bordering  on  the  sublime  : 

“  Observe  the  bended  bow's  elastic 
matter  spring. 

And  see  the  whizzing  arrow  leave  the 
buzzing  string. 

“  Gulielmo  Preetio.” 

Immediately  under  which  was  writ¬ 
ten,  in  characters  large  enough  to  show 
that  the  vanity  so  much  deprecated  was 
equally  the  failing  of  the  satirist : 

“  Here  fools  indite,  and  idiots  write 
Their  visits  to  record  ; 

Their jeii  d'esprits  upon  the  trees. 

With  many  an  ill-spelt  word. 

“Ye  silly  elves  !  go,  spare  yourselves. 
Your  pencils,  and  your  time  ; 

At  work,  pell-mell,  you  may  excel, 

But  never  will  in  rhyme  !” 

In  short,  sir,  if  Addison  derived  a 
melancholy  pleasure  in  visiting  church¬ 
yards  and  reading  cramp  epitaphs,  so 
may  the  curious  observer  of  “  many- 
coloured  life’’  derive  no  small  amuse¬ 
ment  from  the  perusal  of  these  “  short, 
yet  simple,”  measures  of  the  muse. 
Yours,  &c. 

A  Constant  Reader. 


GARRICK’S  CRITICAL  DESCRIP¬ 
TION  OF  HOGARTH’S  “  MARCH 

TO  FINCHLEY.” 

Ill  a  Letter  to  Henry  Fielding,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir — As  you  desire  ray  senti¬ 
ments  on  Mr.  Hogarth’s  picture,  I  shall 
begin  with  pointing  out  what  appears 
most  defective.  Its  first  and  greatest 
fault  then  is  its  being  too  new,  and 
having  too  great  a  resemblance  to  the 
objects  it  represents ;  if  this  appears  a 
paradox,  you  ought  to  take  particular 
care  of  confessing  it :  this  picture  has 
yet  too  much  of  that  lustre,  of  that 
despicable  freshness  which  we  discover 
in  nature,  and  which  is  never  seen  in 
the  celebrated  cabinets  of  the  curious. 
Time  has  not  obscured  it  with  that  ve¬ 
nerable  smoke,  that  sacred  cloud, 
which  will  one  day  conceal  it  from  the 
prophane  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  that  its 
beauties  may  only  be  seen  by  tliose  who 
are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  art : 
these  are  almost  its  only  faults,  and  I 
am  now  going  to  give  you  an  idea  of 


the  subject,  wliich  is  the  march  of  some 
companies  of  foot  guards  to  their  ren¬ 
dezvous  at  Finchley  Common,  when 
sent  against  the  Scots  rebels  who  were 
advancing  on  that  side.  Mr.  Hogarth, 
who  lets  no  opportunity  escape  him  of 
observing  the  picturesque  scenes  which 
numerous  assemblies  frequently  furnish, 
has  not  failed  to  represent  them  on  the 
.spot  where  he  has  drawn  the  scene  of 
his  picture.  This  painter  is  remarkable 
for  seeing  a  thousand  little  circum¬ 
stances  which  escape  the  observation  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  spectators,  and 
it  is  a  collection  of  a  number  of  these 
circumstances  which  has  composed,  en¬ 
riched,  and  diversified  his  work.  The 
scene  is  placed  at  Tottenham  Court, 
where,  in  a  distant  view,  is  seen  a  file 
of  soldiers,  marching  in  tolerable  order 
up  the  hill :  discipline  is  less  observed 
in  the  principal  design,  but  if  you  com¬ 
plain  of  this,  I  must  ingenuously  inform 
you  that  order  and  subordination  belong 
only  to  slaves  ;  for  what  every  where 
else  is  called  licentiousness,  assumes 
here  the  venerable  name  of  liberty.  A 
young  grenadier,  of  a  good  mien,  makes 
the  principal  figure  in  the  first  group  : 
he  is  accompanied  (or  rather  seized  and 
beset)  by  two  women,  one  of  whom  is 
a  ballad-singer,  and  the  other  a  news- 
hawker  ;  they  are  both  with  child,  and 
claim  this  hero  as  the  father ;  and,  ex¬ 
cept  this  circumstance,  they  have  no¬ 
thing  in  common,  for  their  figures,  their 
humours,  their  characters,  appear  ex¬ 
tremely  different ;  they  are  even  of  op¬ 
posite  parties,  for  the  one  disposes  of 
w'orks  in  favour  of  the  government,  and 
the  other  against  it.  On  the  left  hand 
of  this  group  is  a  young  officer  em¬ 
bracing  a  milk-woman,  but  her  greatest 
misfortune  is,  not  her  being  hugged  by 
a  young  cavalier,  but  in  having  one  of 
her  pails  seized  by  a  wag  who  pours 
her  milk  into  his  hat,  while  he  is  pre¬ 
tending  to  defend  her;  near  them  is  a 
pudding  and  pye  man,  who  is  mightily 
rejoiced  at  tliis  roguery,  while  a  sol¬ 
dier,  who  is  fleering  in  his  face,  slyly 
steals  the  pies  he  carries  upon  his  head  : 
the  humour  of  this  group  is  greatly 
heightened  by  a  chimney-sweeper’s 
boy,  who  comes  laughing  to  receive 
some  of  the  milk  into  his  hat,  which  he 
carries  in  his  hand.  On  the  right  hand 
of  the  principal  group  is  a  Frenchman, 
who,  to  give  him  a  more  ridiculous  ap¬ 
pearance,  is  represented  as  a  man  of 
some  importance  ;  he  is  speaking  to  a 
very  odd  per.son  of  some  consideration, 
to  whom  he  seems  to  be  communicating 
the  contents  of  some  letters,  relating 
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to  the  event  which  is  toe  cause  of  this 
march.  Behind  the  Frenchmaa  just 
mentioned,  is  seen  an  old  sutler,  who 
carries  her  child  at  her  back,  and  is 
smoakin^  a  short  pipe  ;  and  in  the  front, 
at  a  small  distance,  is  a  drummer,  who 
by  the  noise  of  his  drum  seems  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  stun  all  thoughts  of  the  fate 
of  his  family,  who  seek  in  vain  to  soften 
him  by  taking  a  tender  leave.  One  of 
the  young  pipers,  whom  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  has  introduced  into  seve¬ 
ral  regiments,  joins  his  noise,  to  that  of 
the  drum ;  and  by  the  agreeable  ap¬ 
pearance  of  his  little  person,  is  a  con¬ 
trast  to  the  rudeness  of  the  objects  who 
are  near  him. 

There  are  in  several  parts  of  this  ex¬ 
cellent  picture,  objects  that  are,  per¬ 
haps,  more  fit  for  painting  than  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  because  in  a  picture  we  may  see 
certain  things,  and  at  the  same  time 
feign  not  to  see  them  ;  while  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  same  object  would  appear 
too  determinate  :  one  of  this  kind  which 
I  am  going  to  mention  is  indeed  very 
considerable,  it  is  a  soldier  to  whom  a 
march  to  the  Lock  would  be  much  more 
proper  than  one  to  Scotland ;  he  is 
wounded  by  love,  and  in  the  extremity 
of  his  pain  has  the  consolation  of  read¬ 
ing  a  certain  quack-doctor’s  bill,  fa¬ 
mous  for  curing  wounds  of  this  kind  ; 
and  while  he  decently  enough  turns  his 
back  to  the  spectators,  a  young  woman 
at  a  window  over  his  head,  modestly 
hides  her  face.  In  another  group,  even 
with  that  of  the  drummer,  is  a  soldier 
very  drunk,  to  whom  his  comrade  offers 
water,  while  a  kind  of  sutler,  with  bet¬ 
ter  success,  presents  him  a  glass  of 
Geneva:  a  child  she  carries  on  her 
back,  who  seems  to  have  been  too  much 
used  to  this  pernicious  liquor,  endea¬ 
vours  to  reach  the  glass.  Near  the  last 
mentioned  group  a  soldier  is  imperfectly 
discovered,  playing  with  a  young  wo¬ 
man,  who  is  mounted  up  to  take  down 
some  linen  that  hangs  on  a  line  ;  the 
action  with  which  she  defends  herself, 
raises  a  suspicion  that  the  soldier  car¬ 
ries  things  a  little  too  far.  This  is 
transacted  at  the  door  of  a  public-house, 
which  is  three  stories  high,  the  win¬ 
dows  of  which  are  filled  with  women  of 
pleasure,  whose  different  state  of  for¬ 
tune  is  pointed  out  by  their  dress,  and 
all  agreeably  distinguished  by  the  sto¬ 
ries  in  which  the  painter  has  placed 
them ;  to  one  of  these  an  officer  is 
reaching  a  letter  fastened  to  the  point 
of  his  pike.  Besides  these,  there  are 
two  men  fighting,  and  several  other 
objects  which  contribute  to  diversify 


and  heighten  the  humour  of  the  whole. 
Trusting  this  feeble  attempt  to  describe 
the  transcendent  merits  of  this  masterly 
effort  of  our  friend  Hogarth’s  will  in 
some  measure  afford  satisfaction, 

I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

Yours,  most  truly, 

David  Garrick. 

Jan.  20,  1751. 


A  WARNING  TO  ALL  HARD¬ 
HEARTED  MAIDENS. 

Mr.  Editor, — Have  pity  on  one  of 
your  admirers,  and  insert  the  following 
lines  as  a  warning  to  all  hard-hearted 
maidens.  The  lady  they  were  addressed 
to  is  now  living  an  awful  memento  of 
cruelty  and  despair.  The  writer,  Mister 
Green  (not  of  Tooley  Street)  has  long 
(three  weeks)  since  paid  the  debt  of  na¬ 
ture.  I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN-SON. 

To  Miss  M.  Crop,  - Street, 

Cripplegate. 

Ob,  dearest  maiden,  Molly  Crop, 

How  long  I’ve  lov’d  thee  dearly, 

Thy  beauteous  form  first  made  me  stop 
When  business  brought  me  to  the  shop 
To  buy  your  father’s  ginger  pop  ; 

It’s  ruin’d  me,  or  nearly. 

Oh,  when  youjdrewthat  glass  of  gin, 
W'hal  draughts  of  love  I  then  drew  in  ; 
I  then  was  fat— I  now  am  thin — 

Oh,  Molly ! 

My  spirit’s  lost— bespoke  my  trade. 
What  havock  in  my  heart  you’ve  made, 
Of  bailiffs — bums — I’m  sore  afraid 
Of  melancholy. 

The  cash  I’ve  spent— the  pangs  I’ve  felt. 
Should  make  thee,  dearest  Molly,  melt ; 

Oh  love  why  art  thou  cruel  ? 
Beef-steaks  no  more  have  charms  for  me, 
From  mutton  chops  I  turn— I  flee. 

And  sigh  o’er  water  gruel. 

In  flesh  and  blood  once  thirteen  stone, 
I’m  now  reduc’d  to  skin  and  bone, 

To  telling  fibs  I  am  not  prone. 

Believe  me,  Molly  Crop. 

By  day  I  sigh — by  night  I  meet 
With  horrid  dreams  of  Whitecross- 
street, 

Of  iron  spikes— the  Bench— the  Fleet, 
And  Newgate-drop. 

Soon  will  the  icy  hand  of  death. 

By  cord  or  bullet  stop  my  breath, 

And  lay  me  under  cover ; 

And  then  hard-hearted  maid  you’ll 
sigh, 

To  think  that  Billy  Green  should  die. 
And  o’er  my  clay  cold  grave  you’ll  cry, 
Here  lies  the  truest  lover. 
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Now  hear  and  tremble,  cruel  maid, 
When  under  turf  three  days  Tve  laid, 
My  grizzly  ghost  shall  thee  upbraid, 
To  thee  alone  be  seen  ; 

At  half-past  twelve  down  by  thy  side 
I’ll  lay  me  close,  thy  screams  deride, 
And  every  night  I’ll  claim  the  bride 
Of  William  Green. 


THE  MONTH  OF  AUGUST. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

This  is  the  eighth  month  o^  the  Julian 
year.  It  was  called  in  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
man  calendar  scxtilis,  as  being  the 
sixth  from  March,  from  which  the  Ro¬ 
mans  began  their  computation.  The 
Emperor  Augustus  changed  the  name, 
and  gave  it  his  own  ;  not  that  it  was 
the  month  in  which  he  was  born,  which 
was  September,  and  which  wasfirst  pro¬ 
posed  for  bearing  his  name,  but  because 
it  had  been  fortunate  to  him  by  several 
victories  which  he  had  gained  in  it.  lie 
preferred  this  month  to  September,  for 
the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  senate,  preserved  by  Ma- 
crobius.  The  tenor  of  them  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  As  it  was  in  the  month,  hi¬ 
therto  called  sextilis,  that  the  emperor, 
Csesar  Augustus,  took  possession  of  his 
first  consulship ;  that  he  celebrated 
three  triumphs  ;  that  he  received  the  oath 
of  allegiance  of  the  legions  that  occu¬ 
pied  the  janiculum  ;  that  he  reduced 
Egypt  under  the  power  of  the  Roman 
I)eople :  that  he  put  an  end  to  all  civil 
wars  ;  it  appears  that  this  month  is, 
and  has  been,  a  most  iiappy  month  to 
this  empire:  the  senate  therefore  or¬ 
dains,  that  this  month  shall  henceforth 
be  called  Augustus.”  This  decree  of 
the  senate  was  ratified  by  an  order  of 
the  people.  Our  Saxon  ancestors  called 
it  iveod-monath^  i.  e.  weed-month,  on 
account  ef  the  plenty  of  weeds  in  this 
season.  This  month  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  richest  in  the  whole  year,  because  of 
the  harvest  of  the  several  sorts  of  grain 
which  is  produced  in  that  season.  Hence 
is  to  be  derived  the  French  proverb, 
“  A  man  has  made  his  August,’*  which 
proverb  is  much  used  among  merchants, 
to  signify  that  a  man  has  been  success¬ 
ful  in  trade,  and  got  an  estate.  In  this 
month.  Dr.  Aikin  says  “  the  gathering  in 
of  the  harvest  is  a  scene  that  addresses 
itself  not  so  much  to  the  eye  as  the 
heart ;  and  the  emotions  that  it  gives 
birth  to,  are  not  so  much  those  of  de¬ 
light  and  surprise,  as  the  satisfactory 
termination  of  anxiety,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  benevolence  to  man,  and  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  Being  who  fills  our  stores 


with  plenty,  and  our  minds  with  glad¬ 
ness.  And  Thomson  says, 

“Be  not  too  narrow  husbandmen  !  but 
fling 

From  the  full  sheaf,  with  charitable 
stealth. 

The  liberal  handful.  Think,  oh  !  grate¬ 
ful,  think. 

How  good  the  God  of  harvest  is  to  you. 
Who  pours  abundance  o’er  your  flow¬ 
ing  fields.” 

The  rural  feast  of  “  harvest  home"  is 
an  exiremely  natural  one,  and  has  been 
observed  in  almost  all  ages  and  coun¬ 
tries.  What  can  more  gladden  the 
heart  than  to  see  the  long-expected  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  year,  which  have  been  the 
cause  of  so  much  anxiety,  now  safely 
housed  and  beyond  the  reach  of  in¬ 
jury. 

“  Inwardly  smiling,  the  proud  farmer 
views 

The  rising  pyramids  that  grace  his 
yard, 

And  counts  his  large  increase  ;  his  barns 
are  stored. 

And  groaning  staddles  bend  beneath 
their  load.”  Somerville. 
At  this  season  the  hop  gardens  make 
a  most  beautiful  appearance.  The  un¬ 
cultivated  heaths  and  commons  are  now 
in  their  chief  beauty,  from  the  flowers  of 
the  ditferent  kinds  of  heath  or  ling,  with 
which  they  are  covered,  so  as  to  spread 
a  rich  purple  hue  over  the  whole  ground. 
The  fern  tribe  begin  now  to  blossom, 
and  afford,  by  their  broad  spreading 
leaves,  a  very  acceptable  shelter  to  va¬ 
rious  birds,  as  well  as  to  more  lowly 
and  tender  plants ;  and  insects  feed 
upon  the  sweet  mucilage  contained  in 
their  roots.  P.  T.  W. 


GRAY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. 

Sir, — The  following  mournful  ejacu¬ 
lation  was  found  among  the  manuscript 
papers  of  our  English  Pindar,  and  is  in¬ 
troduced  (in  a  note)  in  Ur.  Warton’s 
edition  of  Pope,  Vol.  II.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  literary  curiosity,  as  being  the 
only  specimen  of  Gray’s  excellence  in 
amatory  composition  :  (though  by  the 
bye,  Mr.  Editor,  you  are  not  fond  of 
amatory  poetry :) 

“  With  beauty,  with  pleasure  surround¬ 
ed  to  languish. 

To  weep  without  knowing  the  cause  of 
my  anguish  ; 

To  start  from  short  slumbers,  and  wish 
for  the  morning, 

To  close  my  dull  eyes  when  I  sec  it  re¬ 
turning  : 
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Sighs  sudden  and  frequent,  looks  ever 
dejected, 

Words  that  steal  from  ray  tongue,  by 
no  meaning  connected  ; 

Ah !  say,  fellow-swains,  how  these 
symptoms  befel  me  ? 

They  smile — but  reply  not— sure  Delia 
can  tell  me.” 

This  little  pensive  strain  has  cer¬ 
tainly  much  of  that  exquisite  sensibili¬ 
ty,  that  enthusiastic  tenderness,  which 
marks  the  productions  of  the  melancho¬ 
ly  though  sublime  Gray.  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  Jacques  in  the  “As  you  Like.It,” 
of  Shakspeare,  I  think,  is  remarkably 
similar  to  Mr. Gray’s  ;  the  same  sensi¬ 
bility,  tremblingly  alive  to  mournful 
images ;  the  same  disgust  for  the  tri¬ 
fling  monotonous  beings  who  compose 
ordinary  society;  and  the  same  passion 
for  “  lonely  contemplation,”  and  the 
awful  dreariness  of  solitude.  Mr.  Ma¬ 
son  has  justly  observed  that  his  Odes 
breathe  the  high  spirit  of  lyric  enthusi¬ 
asm  ;  “  thoughts  that  breathe,  and 
words  that  burn.”  In  short,  whether 
we  contemplate  the  Pindaric  simplicity 
of  his  “Bard,”  or  the  divine  melan¬ 
choly  of  his  “  Elegy,”  we  are  lost  in 
a  rapturous  delirium  of  admiration. 

J.  S.  Wely. 

PAIN  FeRS  and  their  SUB- 

JECTS. 


The  following  shows  a  singular  coin¬ 
cidence  between  the  names  of  some 
celebrated  Painters,  and  their  subjects 
in  former  Exhibitions. 

A  view  on  the  sea-coast,  SirW.Beechey, 
Copy  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds’s  Laughing 
Girl  -  -  -  Smirke. 

Poultry  feeding  -  -  Capon. 

Thife  Siege  of  Troy  -  Teri-iers. 

A  Country  Ball  -  -  Dance. 

The  Riots  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  -  Opie. 

Study  of  a  skull  -  -  Bone. 

Game  -  _  .  Bird. 

Pigs  -  -  -  Bacon. 

Gathering  Hemp  -  -  Flaxraan. 

View  near  Windsor  -  Eaton. 

The  unmerited  correc¬ 
tion 


Moor  Game 
Portrait  of  myself 
Knife  Grinder 
The  Forge 
Burning  Heretics 
View  on  the  Sea-coast 
Cats  quarrelling  - 
Cross-roads  and  Finger¬ 
post 

Portrait  of  a  Giant 
Portrait  of  a  Man  of 
Fashion  -  -  . 


How-ard, 

Heath. 

Mee. 

Hone. 

Ankersmith. 

Pope. 

Hastings. 

Claude. 


-  Guido. 

-  Bigg. 


Buck. 


DEATH  OF  WOODHULL, 

AN  AMERICAN  BALEAD. 

General  Woodhui.l  commanded  the 
Suffolk  County  Militia  in  the  battle  of 
Long  Island,  in  August,  1776,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  killed  in  that  battle 
by  a  party  of  British  dragoons,  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  offered  to  sur¬ 
render  himself  a  prisoner  of  war,  be- 
cause  he  refused  to  say  “  God  save  the 
King.”  This  event  took  place  at  Car¬ 
penter’s,  a  public-house,  about  two 
miles  beyond  Jamaica,  where  he  was 
stationed  with  his  brigade,  and  where 
he  was  attacked  and  defeated. — There 
is  a  very  aged  woman,  who  was  then 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  saw  the 
tragical  occurrence,  still  residing  there, 
and  in  the  habit  of  frequently  telling  the 
story  to  travellers,  who  occasionally 
stop  for  refreshments.  By  her,  t!ie  fol¬ 
lowing  is  supposed  to  have  been  spoken, 
and  it  perfectly  corresponds  with  her 
usual  narrative  in  every  essential  par¬ 
ticular  : 

Stay  !  traveller,  stay  !  and  hear  me  tell 
A  gallant  soldier’s  fate  ! 

’Twas  on  this  spot  brave  Woodhuli, 
fell! 

Sad  story  to  relate  ! 

A  stout  brigade  was  his  command, 

Of  Suffolk’s  sons  compos’d  ; 

Thus  far  he  led  his  patriot  band, 

And  here  his  life  he  clos’d  ! 

That  time  Lord  Howe,  from  Gravesend 
Bay, 

His  banner  bold  advanc’d. 

On  that  same  dark  and  doubtful  day, 

In  evil  hour  it  chanc’d 

That  Suffolk’s  raw,  new-levied  force, 
Surpris’d  and  overthrown. 

By  sudden  charge  of  furious  horse, 
Tookflight  and  left  alone 

Their  Chief,  expos’d  on  battle  field. 
Without  a  troop  or  guard, 

For  him  to  raise^protecling  shield 
’Gainst  Britain’s  vengeful  sword! 

He  saw  the  desp’rate  day  was  lost. 

He  saw  himself  betray’d  ; 

Not  one  remain’d  of  all  his  host 
To  lend  him  needful  aid  ! 

Forthwith  fierce  horsemen,  gath’ring 
^round. 

Cut  off  all  hope  of  flight ; 

And  soon  his  single  arm  he  found 
With  fearful  odds  must  fight ! 

Full  twenty  foes  about  his  head 
Their  glittering  sabres  flung, 

And  down,  on  his  uplifted  blade. 

Swift  blows  descending  rung  ! 
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But  soon  he  ceas’d  such  fruitless  strife, 
And  now  for  quarter  cried, 

Yet  vainly  begg’d  a  prisoner’s  life. 

For  thus  the  foe  replied : 

“  Who  will  not  say  ‘  God  save  the 
King,’ 

No  mercy  here  shall  find  ; 

These  are  the  terms  from  George  we 
bring ; 

Art  thou  to  these  inclin’d? 

“  If  thou  wilt  straight  pronounce  these 
words. 

We  grant  tliy  traitor’s  prayer. 

And,  peaceful  sheath’d,  our  loyal  swords 
Thy  rebel  life  shall  spare! 

“  But  if  this  offer  thou  refuse, 

Thy  doom  is  instant  death ; 

Then  speak  !  thy  life  to  save  or  lose  ! 

It  hangs  on  thy  next  breath  !” 

The  Chief,  indignant,  answering,  spake, 
“  Your  mercy  then  I  spurn. 

On  such  base  terms  my  life  to  take, 
Proud  haughty  foe  I  scorn ! 

“  I  freely  say  ‘  God  save  its  all," 

Those  words  include  your  King  ; 

If  more  ye  ask,  then  must  I  fall. 

Nought  else  from  me  ye’ll  wring  !” 

“  No  !  rebel,  no  !  ’tis  not  enough,” 

On  ev’ry  side  he  heard  ; 

“  And  since  thou  art  such  stubborn 
stuff, 

TuO  !  thus  we  keep  our  word  1” 

Then  straightway,  show’ring  thick  as 
hail. 

Their  cruel  blows  they  dealt. 

Their  countless  weapons  fiercely  fell, 
And  many  an  edge  he  felt ! 

Yet  still  he  held  his  trusty  sword 
Uprais’d  above  his  head. 

And  feebly  strove  his  life  to  guard 
While  he  profusely  bled  I 

“  God  save  the  King,”  the  horsemen 
said, 

At  every  stroke  they  gave  ; 

“  God  save  us  all,”  he  faintly  cried, 

“  And  me,  a  sinner  save  !” 

Till  gash’d  with  many  a  gaping  wound. 
At  length  they  smote  liim  dead. 

And,  prostrate  stretch’d  upon  the 
ground, 

His  generous  spirit  fled  ! 

A  more  heroic,  gallant  end, 

No  age  nor  clime  can  boast ; 

Yet  History  ne’er  the  tale  hath  penn’d. 
And  but  for  me  ’twere  lost  I 

Had  he  thus  died  for  ancientllome, 

His  now  forgotten  name. 

By  poets’  page,  and  sculptured  tomb, 
Had  well  been  known  to  Fame  ! 


Sfettch  Booft. 

No.  IX. 


THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  more  said, 
about  the  gentleman  whose  name  we 
have  prefixed  to  the  present  article  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  subject  is  still  not 
exhausted,  and  in  the  assured  belief  that 
it  is  not,  do  we  venture  to  add  a  few 
words. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  the 
general  iUiberality  with  which  Mr. 
Irving  has  been  from  almost  every 
quarter  assailed  ;  it  is  unfair,  even  al¬ 
though  he  has  in  some  measure  pro¬ 
voked  it,  uncoiarteous,  because  he  is  a 
stranger  among  us,  and  his  object,; 
moreover,  is  to  be  instrumental  in  doing 
good ;  his  natural  defects  in  appearance 
have  even  been  scanned  with  a  bitter¬ 
ness  of  ill-placed  satire,  which  can  never 
weigh  for  an  instant,  with  the  well- 
meaning  and  judicious.  Laying  aside, 
therefore,  all  feelings  either  of  preju¬ 
dice  or  partiality,  we  shall  proceed  with¬ 
out  further  preliminary  to  a  few  remarks 
upon  him,  both  as  an  orator  and  as  an 
author,  and  let  us,  in  the  name  of  right 
feeling  and  good  sense,  do  so,  without 
forgetting  the  respect  due  to  Mr.  Irving, 
as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  or  the  cha¬ 
rily  inculcated  by  that  gospel  he  pro¬ 
fesses  to  preach. 

We  went  one  Sunday  afternoon  to  a 
chapel  at  the  beautiful  West-end,  to  hear 
this  gentleman,  before  his  full  tide  of 
popularity  had  burst  in  upon  him  ;  the 
congregation  was  sufficiently  slender, 
and  there  was  quietness,  with  good 
order  (as  there  ever  should  be  in  church 
or  chapel)  prevailing.  Whispers  had 
reached  us  that  we  should  both  hear  and 
behold  something  unusual,  and  we  were 
prepared  accordingly.  After  a  brief 
time  had  elapsed,  there  did  ascend  the 
pulpit,  a  tall  and  rather  gaunt  figure, 
embodying  the  idea  one  usually  forms 
of  the  “  desert  Eremites”  of  old,  or  of 
the  persecuted  Caraeronians,  among 
whom,  there  were,  in  truth,  some  much 
more  goodly  specimens  than  the  Habak- 
kuk  Mucklewraths  and  Ephraim  Mac- 
briars  of  ”  Old  Mortality.”  The  litho¬ 
graphic  portrait  just  published,  cannot 
be  commended  much — it  does  not  give 
a  favourable  idea  of  him — the  head  is 
too  much  encumbered  with  hair,  and 
the  features  too  minute  and  compressed, 
but  we  must  leave  the  question,  whether 
he  is  well  favoured  or  not,  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  ladies,  and  doubtless  they 
will  settle  it  to  their  own  satisfaction. 
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The  prayer  which  preceded  Mr.  Ir¬ 
ving’s  sermon  was  excellent,  and  deli¬ 
vered  in  that  subdued  tone,  and  with 
that  reverential  feeling  which  cannot  be 
too  much  praised.  It  is  appalling  to 
mark  the  audacity  in  which  some  in¬ 
dulge,  and  the  indifference  which  is  ap¬ 
parent  in  other  ministers  of  religion, 
when  they  address  the  Deity.  All  the 
world  knows  that  the  form  of  worship 
in  the  Scottish  Established  Kirk,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  simple ;  accordingly,  after  an 
extemporaneous  prayer,  a  few  verses  of 
a  psalm  were  sung,  and  the  sermon,  or 
oration.^  (if  Mr.  I.  like  the  phrase  bel¬ 
ter)  immediately  followed.  Truly  our 
attention  was  seldom  more  rivetted 
upon  any  similar  occasion  than  on  this  ; 
the  address,  upon  the  wholcj  was  scrip¬ 
tural,  beautiful,  impressive,  and  many 
passages  of  powerful  eloquence,  and 
highly  wrought  feeling,  startled  us  by 
their  unusual  energy.  In  the  mode  too 
of  accosting  his  audience,  Mr.  Irving 
was  often  very  fortunate  :  you  could  not 
accuse  him  of  mincing  matters — could 
not  charge  him  with  speaking,  because 
he  was  professionally  there,  to  speak 
upon  a  given  subject:  no,  he  evidently 
felt  what  he  uttered,  and  spoke  under 
a  deep  conviction  of  the  truth  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  message  with  which  he 
was  charged.  VVe  meddle  not  with  his 
doctrinal  views,  though,  if  we  rightly 
understand  them,  they  were  not  foreign 
to  the  source  from  wliich  he  professed 
to  derive  them.  So  far,  all  is  well,  but 
proceed  we  now,  after  thus  lauding,  to 
the  less  gracious  taslc  of  finding  fault. 
Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  do  this  in 
most  cases  ;  and  there  is  a  spirit  of 
captious  cavillation’*  in  man,  that  too 
often  leads  him  to  delight  in  even  going 
out  of  his  way  to  traverse  the  rugged 
path  of  criticism :  this  is  to  be  lamented, 
but  really,  no  one  can  hear  the  Rev. 
Gentleman  whose  claims  to  public  at¬ 
tention  we  are  now  considering,  with¬ 
out  observing  that  his  defects  are  many, 
gross,  and  glaring.  Our  remarks  are 
made  in  the  spirit  of  candour,  and  we 
wish  that  it  were  in  our  power  “  lo 
twitch  him  by  the  sleeve,”  and  for  his 
own  sake  and  the  public’s,  draw  his  at¬ 
tention  to  them.  It  was  our  lot  to  re¬ 
turn  home,  lamenting  that  so  much  fine 
feeling,  sound  argument,  and  real  elo¬ 
quence,  as  were  certainly  exhibited, 
should  be  degraded  and  stinted  in  their 
eHects  by  affectation  and  conceit,  for 
we  can  use  no  milder  terras — the  anti¬ 
quated  phraseology,  the  quirks  and 
quainlnesscs,  and  the  strainings  after 
eriginality  of  style,  were  such  as  to 


excite  an  involuntary  smile  at  them,  and 
a  consciousness  of  pity,  for  the  paltry 
weakness  which  could  induce  a  reason¬ 
able  man  to  practice  them.  Delighted 
with  a  fine  passage,  a  w'ell- sustained 
flight  of  imagination,  we  ascended  with 
him,  only  to  be  struck  rudely  down  by 
some  coarse  expression  or  grievous  vio¬ 
lation  of  good  taste  ;  this  was  not  once 
in  a  way,  but  often.  His  action  in  the 
pulpit  was  not  unfrequently,  if  possible, 
more  egregious  than  his  sdyle  of  com¬ 
position  ;  the  clenched  hands,  the  thea¬ 
trical  grimace,  the  unnatural,  forced  pos¬ 
tures  of  body,  are  not  suited  to  the 
orator  in  any  circumstances,  but  much 
less  can  they  be  tolerated  in  the  ambas¬ 
sador  of  Christ;  they  are  more  to  the 
world’s  eye,  like  the  tricks  of  an  inter¬ 
ested  mountebank,  than  the  result  of 
zeal  for  the  good  cause. 

We  have  been  privileged  to  hear 
preachers  of  deserved  and  acknowledged 
celebrity  :  we  have  heard  such  men  as 
Chalmers,  Pitman,  Harness,  Vernon, 
and  others,  whose  names  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  it 
is  our  desire  lo  hear  them  repeatedly 
again  :  their  simple,  yet  beautiful  ex¬ 
position  of  the  Christian  Faith — its  ad¬ 
vantages  in  this  present  world — its 
efficacy  to  cheer  in  the  saddest  hours  of 
human  sorrow — its  rainbow  of  brightest 
hue,  extending  over  the  darksome  nar¬ 
row  house — the  golden  soil  of  the  be¬ 
liever’s  heritage  to  which  it  points. 

Where  the  quiet  waters  sleep 

Round  the  sunny  isles  of  bliss  : 

We  have  listened  to  them  till  our 
heart  has  indeed  burned  within  us  ;  and 
it  is  our  firm  conviction,  that  if  Mr. 
Irving  would  take  a  few  leaves  out  of 
their  books,  instead  of  condemning  al¬ 
most  all  of  them  unheard,  he  would 
become  thereby  a  more  eminently  useful 
man,  and  a  more  powerfully  talented 
advocate  of  the  cause,  we  are  sure  he 
wishes  to  serve. 

Now  a  very  few  words  of  him,  as  an 
author,  and  we  have  done : 

Tlie  “  Orations  for  the  Oracles  ofGod, 
and  the  Argument  for  Judgment  to 
come,”  form  a  comely  well  printed  oc¬ 
tavo.  Many  fine  passages — vivid  imagi¬ 
nation — strong  and  clear  reasoning — are 
certainly'to  be  found  in  it.  Tim  volume, 
however,  abounds  with  Mr.  Irving's 
besetting  sins— egotism,  affectation,  and 
Gverweaning  self-conceit ;  and  we  will 
venture  to  predict,  that  ere  long,  no  one 
will  so  much  regret  that  it  ever  was 
published  in  its  present  state,  as  its 
author. 


Edgar. 
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iCothiU-iFttltrjs  III  the  SiCbtut tenth  ^Tcnturji^ 


Tothill'Fields,  though  now  sunk  into 
coitiparalive  insignificance,  was  once 
a  place  of  considerable  importance.  In 
the  year  1256,  John  Mansel,  Priest  and 
King’s  Counsel,  gave  a  grand  enter¬ 
tainment  at  his  house  in  Tothill-Fields, 
to  Henry  III.  and  his  Queen,  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Scotland,  Prince  Edward, 
a  great  number  of  the  nobility,  several 
Knights,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
many  of  the  citizens.  The  number  of 
guests  is  stated  to  have  been  so  great, 
that  the  mansion  was  too  small  for  their 
reception,  and  he  was  compelled  to  pro¬ 
vide  tents  and  pavilions.  Upwards  of 
seven  hundred  messes  of  meat  ■were 
served  up  to  the  company. 

Our  engraving  represents  Tothill- 
Fields  during  the  great  plague  of  1665, 
when  several  houses,  which  stood  apart 
from  the  rest,  were  appropriated  as 
pest-houses.  During  the  civil  wars  of 
Charles  I.  a  fort  was  erected  in  Tothill- 


Fields,  consisting  of  a  battery  and 
breast- work. 

A  fair  for  pleasure  was  annually  held 
in  Tothill-Fields.  It  was  granted  by 
Henry  III.  to  the  Abbot  and  Canons  of 
Westminster,  and  was  formerly  called 
the  Fair  of  St.  Magdalen.  It  was  re¬ 
gularly  continued  until  within  the  last 
year. 

'I’here  are  several  alms-houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tothill-Fields,  par¬ 
ticularly  Emanuel  Hospital,  in  James- 
street.  generally  called  Lady  Anne 
Dacre’s  Alms-houses,  founded  in  the 
year  1601.  Mr.  Whitcher's  alms-liouses 
in  Tothill-Fields,  founded  in  1683. — 
Twelve  alms-houses  founded  by  the 
Kev.  James  Palmer,  D.  D.  in  1654. 
Emery  Hill’s  alms-houses  in  Rochester- 
row,  and  Lady  Alley's  alms-houses  in 
King-street.  In  our  next  we  shall  give 
some  further  particulars  relating  to 
Tothill-Fields. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 
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NOTES  ON  A  VOYAGE  IN  THE 
HINDOSTANCONVICT-SHIPTO 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES  IN  1821. 
The  usual  routine  of  a  day  during  the 
jrassage,  within  the  tropics,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — About  six  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  they  were  roused  from  bed,  some¬ 
times  a  little  after,  and,  their  bed¬ 
clothes  being  rolled  up,  the  greater  part 
went  on  deck  to  their  usual  rendezvous 
on  the  booms,  that  is,  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  main  and  fore  masts;  while 


others  put  the  place  in  order  for  break¬ 
fast,  at  which  they  all  assembled  pre¬ 
cisely  at  eight  o’clock.  The  time  al¬ 
lowed  for  this  meal  is  half  an  hour,  or 
three  quarters,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  When  finished,  they  are 
again  ordered  to  the  booms,  while  the 
main  process  of  the  purification  of  the 
prison  begins,  by  scrubbing,  swab¬ 
bing,  washing,  and  additional  ventila¬ 
tion,  with  the  further  comfort  in  moist 
weather,  or  when  the  decks  are  tho¬ 
roughly  washed,  of  a  large  stove, 
which,  by  means  of  an  extensive  range 
of  iron  funnel,  carries  the  heat  into 
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every  corner.  Every  day  is  the  same 
assiduous  cleanliness  practised,  except 
that  the  stove  is  not  so  often  wanted. 
At  twelve  o’clock  they  descend  again 
from  the  booms  to  dinner,  and  remain 
till  one,  when  they  resume  their  sta¬ 
tion  as  before  on  the  booms,  and  con¬ 
tinue  till  four,  five,  and  six  o’clock, 
when  they  re-descend  for  the  night,  till 
the  return  of  morning  calls  for  the  same 
course  of  humane  superintendance. 
Thus  they  are  in  the  open  air  during  the 
whole  of  the  day  whenever  the  weather 
permits  ;  while  theprison,  by  being  kept 
empty,  becomes  cool,  is  preserved  per¬ 
fectly  clean,  and  has  a  pure  atmosphere 
to  receive  them  at  night.  The  latter  is 
an  essential  benefit,  the  full  effects  of 
which  are  not  so  much  known  in  our 
shipping  as  they  ought.  Men-of-war, 
indeed,  commonly  know  and  practise 
the  plan  of  keeping  the  ’tween-decks, 
where  the  crew  sleep,  clear  of  incum¬ 
brance  in  the  day-time ;  but  even  with 
them  the  custom  is  not  universal.  To 
many  of  the  convicts,  this  constant  air¬ 
ing  was  an  exercise  with  which  they 
would  gladly  have  dispensed.  Some, 
indeed,  considered  it  a  punishment. 
Indolent  from  nature  and  from  habit, 
they  would  not  perhaps  have  stirred 
once  in  a  week  from  the  prison,  had 
they  not  been  compelled  to  do  so  ;  and 
many  would  feign  excuses  in  order  to 
accomplish  their  own  scheme  of  com¬ 
fort  and  ease.  Many  of  these  unhappy 
people  care  not  for  their  lives,  and 
others  cannot  understand  the  true  na¬ 
ture  of  the  precautions  taken  to  pre¬ 
serve  them. 

It  may  be  imagined  by  many,  that  it 
was  running  considerable  rjsk  to  admit 
them  all  on  deck  at  once ;  but,  with 
very  moderate  precaution,  there  is  no 
cause  whatever  for  apprehension.  The 
quarter-deck,  where  the  officers  remain, 
is  separated  from  the  waist,  or  booms, 
by  a  very  strong  barricade,  five  feet 
high,  with  a  thick  netting,  extending 
two  feet  higher,  on  the  top  of  it.  A 
door  on  each  side,  through  the  bulwark, 
leads  forward  for  the  seamen  who  have 
occasion  to  pass ;  but  with  this  the 
convicts  have  no  business,  and  never 
approach  it  without  permission.  Any 
thing  like  a  sudden  rush  is  therefore 
prevented.  Independent  of  this,  they 
have  neither  arms  nor  indeed  inclina¬ 
tion  for  such  an  enterprise  ;  while  the 
guard  and  seamen  are  of  course  upon 
the  alert,  provided  with  every  advan¬ 
tage  to  resist  any  thing  like  insubordi¬ 
nation  or  tumult.  With  a  moderate 
admixture  of  vigilance  and  kindness, 


nothing  need  be  feared  :  firmness,  how*^ 
ever,  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  for  loo 
much  good  nature  or  leniency,  where  an 
offence  is  committed,  is  instantly  taken 
advantage  of;  and  it  is  surprising  how 
soon  they  discern  the  dispositions  of 
those  they  have  to  deal  with.  But,  a 
still  better  defence  than  all  these,  is 
their  treachery  toward  each  other.  They 
cannot,  or  will  not,  be  faithful  even  in 
the  most  trifling  matters  ;  and  a  spy  in 
the  garrison  is  pretty  sure  of  finding 
out  every  thing  that  passes  within  it. 
On  great  occasions,  the  hopes  of  par¬ 
don  and  reward  are  necessarily  irre¬ 
sistible.  While  on  deck,  we  always 
encouraged  their  sports ;  such  as  sing¬ 
ing,  wrestling,  single-stick,  and  any 
thing  else  they  wished,  within  reason¬ 
able  bounds.  To  see  them  enter  heartily 
into  such  amusements,  is  gratifying  to 
considerate  minds,  and  a  pretty  good 
proof  that  there  is  no  mischief  going 
on. 

Prayers  were  regularly  read  by  the 
surgeon  every  Sunday,  and  attended 
with  due  decorum,  and  in  some  instances 
with  seeming  interest,  by  our  ofi’ending 
cargo:  but  I  am  afraid  there  were 
among  these  several  hypocrites  ;  one  at 
least  we  detected  in  pilfering  spirits,  by 
the  exertion  of  more  than  usual  inge¬ 
nuity. 

A  school  was  also  established,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  boys:  a  convict, 
recommended  from  the  prison  for  better 
conduct  than  usual,  taught  them;  and 
was  not  incompetent  to  the  task.  Se¬ 
veral  adults,  desirous  of  being  instruct¬ 
ed,  likewise  attended :  the  whole,  in¬ 
deed,  were  much  in  need  of  it,  had  they 
been  willing ;  for  I  never  before  saw 
such  an  assemblage  of  the  people  of 
our  country  so  ignorant — scarcely  one 
out  of  the  whole  being  able  to  write 
legibly.  This,  however,  is  an  uncom¬ 
mon  occurrence,  particularly  among  the 
convicts  of  the  metropolis  ;  many  of  the 
ships  contain  numbers  possessed  of  su¬ 
perior  information  and  talent,  had  these 
been  turned  to  honest  account.  Our 
doctor,  who,  as  I  have  remarked,  has 
made  this  journey  three  times,  and  con¬ 
sequently  enjoyed  no  little  experience, 
told  me  he  had  once  a  more  than  usually 
respectable  cargo :  an  officer  of  dra¬ 
goons,  for  making  free  with  the  port¬ 
manteau  of  two  foreign  noblemen  (N  B. 
'No  tricks  upon  travellers)’,  a  midship¬ 
man  of  the  navy,  for  not  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  precise  difference  between  meum 
and  tuiim  ;  an  attorney,  for  adminis¬ 
tering  unlawful  oaths  ;  a  clerk  of  a  large 
house  in  London,  for  pocketing  some  of 
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his  employer’s  money  ;  several  dandy 
shopmen,  apprentices,  and  attorneys’ 
clerks;  with  pickpockets  ad 

libitum.  Some  of  their  adventures 
were  not  a  little  amusing^.  I  advised 
the  doctor  to  try  his  hand  upon  a  book, 
with  these  vicissitudes  of  genius  for  the 
theme:  “  Memoirs  of  a  Convict-SInp” 
would  be  an  original  and  taking  title. 

The  itch  for  thieving  among  them  is 
wholly  unconquerable.  They  steal 
from  each  other,  or  from  any  one  else, 
almost  every  thing  they  can,  without 
inquiring  whether  it  is  worth  the  trouble, 
whether  they  can  make  use  of  it,  or 
whether  they  want  it.  On  the  least  pro¬ 
bability  of  detection,  it  is  thrown  over¬ 
board.  Continual  complaints  of  these 
thefts  were  made,  and  several  punish¬ 
ments  inflicted  in  consequence ;  but 
without  effect  in  preventing  their  repe¬ 
tition.  Another  mode  of  raising  the 
wind,  made  it  almost  a  matter  of  risk 
or  obloquy  to  do  them  an  act  of  kind¬ 
ness.  Several,  who  had  a  little  money 
on  coming  on  board,  deposited  it  for 
safety  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  offi¬ 
cers,  till  the  termination  of  the  voyage; 
but  two  fellows,  who  really  had  none, 
hit  upon  the  expedient  of  boldly  de¬ 
manding  from  one  of  the  mates  the  sum 
(lOA)  they  had  given  into  his  charge  ; 
and,  when  threatened  to  be  thrashed  for 
their  impudence,  resolutely  complained 
to  the  surgeon  of  their  money  being 
withheld.  An  inquiry  took  place  :  one 
fellow  said  he  had  deposited  the  money, 
the  other  that  he  l;ad  seen  it  so  depo¬ 
sited  ;  and  in  a  court  of  law  the  poor 
mate  would  probably  have  been  com- 
j)elled  to  disburse.  But  we  manage 
these  things  better  at  sea.  The  pre¬ 
sumption  being  against  the  complain¬ 
ants.  and  some  other  suspicious  circum¬ 
stances  arising,  the  doctor,  who  had 
])robably  not  much  troubled  Coke  upon 
Lyttleton,  confined  them  separately  on 
the  poop,  under  the  charge  of  sentinels, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  ;  when 
at  length,  the  accomplice  becoming 
weary  of  his  situation,  and  finding  no 
profit  likely  to  accrue  from  it,  in  the 
cant  language  split,  and  acknowledged 
the  imposition  :  when  the  principal  got 
repaid — with  the  cat-o’-nlne-tails. 

Another  species  of  depredation  threat¬ 
ened  still  more  serious  consequences. — 
When  we  had  been  at  sea  about  six 
weeks,  it  was  discovered  that  several 
of  the  convicts  were  intoxicated,  and 
quarrelled  among  themselves,  for  some 
days  in  succession  ;  and,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  a  minute  examination,  and  the  ut¬ 
most  exertion  of  vigilance,  no  clue  could 
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be  found  to  point  out  how  this  could  be 
accomplished,  every  care  being  exerted 
to  keep  spirits  out  of  their  reach.  Sus¬ 
picions  fell  upon  the  steward,  and  upon 
others  ;  the  keys  w^ere  taken  from  them, 
and  liquors,  taken  out  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  carefully  put  under  other  super¬ 
intendance  :  but,  to  the  general  sur¬ 
prise,  the  drunkenness  continued.  At 
length  a  swab — that  is,  a  large  bunch 
of  picked  cordage,  used  to  dry  up 
moisture  from  the  decks,  the  same  as  a 
mop  in  a  house — was  observed  for  se¬ 
veral  days  to  remain  in  one  spot  in  the 
boy’s  prison  ;  and,  on  being  removed, 
the  deck,  three  inches  thick,  was  found 
cut  through  large  enough  to  admit  a 
boy,  who,  being  thus  lowered  into  the 
hold,  broached  a  cask  of  rum,  and  had 
drawn  off,  as  it  appeared  on  examina¬ 
tion,  thirty-five  gallons.  These  inge¬ 
nious  thieves  were  of  course  duly  re¬ 
warded  for  their  industry. 

Sometimes  they  become  sulky,  impu¬ 
dent,  and  intractable;  insulting  those 
whom  they  cannot  otherwise  assail. 
One  of  the  officers,  who  had  been  par¬ 
ticularly  attentive  to  their  comforts, 
found  himself  more  than  once  indirectly 
jostled  and  obstructed  in  passing  through 
the  prison,  from  a  mere  spirit  of  wan* 
tonness ;  and  at  length  one  evening, 
when  nearly  dusk,  and  being  unaccom¬ 
panied,  received  a  volley  of  bones,  from 
the  day’s  dinner,  at  his  head.  Pretty 
certain  of  the  quarter  whence  they  came, 
he  sprung  at  the  offender,  and  collared 
him,  calling  for  assistance.  An  attempt 
was  made  at  a  rescue  and  hustle,  and 
he  would  have  fared  ill,  had  not  some 
of  the  guard  promptly  arrived  :  the  fel¬ 
low  was  smartly  punished  ;  and  the  re¬ 
solution  displayed  by  the  assailed  in 
securing  him,  inspired  an  awe  that  pre¬ 
vented  any  future  interruption. 

The  voyage,  which  was  on  the  whole 
fine,  except  now  and  then  a  gale,  occu¬ 
pied  something  more  than  seventeen 
weeks.  Madeira,  and  the  Islands  of 
St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam,  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Indian  Ocean,  were  the  only  lands 
seen  till  we  made  the  entrance  to  Bass’s 
Straits.  On  the  left  hand,  or  New 
Holland  shore,  appeared  Cape  Otway, 
Wilson’s  Promontory,  Cape  Drome¬ 
dary,  Rondeau’s,  and  Curtis’s,  and 
Kent’s,  groupes  of  islands  ;  after  wea¬ 
thering  the  latter  of  which,  you  are 
clear  of  the  straits,  and  may  then  safely 
shape  a  course  direct  for  Port  .Tackson. 
To  the  right  lay  King’s  Island,  and 
many  others  ;  only  one  group  of  which, 
named  Furneaux’s,  was  visible  irom 
the  ship.  The  firj^t  sight  of  approach- 
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ing  our  dSslination  was  Macquarrie 
light-house,  discernible  forty  miles  dis¬ 
tant  at  sea,  which  has  a  revolving  light, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  numerous  tires 
along  the  coast  at  night,  lighted  by  the 
natives,  and  which  have  frequently 
misled  shipping  as  to  their  relative  po¬ 
sition.  The  tower  which  supports  it 
stands  on  the  most  elevated  part  of  the 
south  head,  or  left-hand  entrance;  is 
ninety  feet  high,  and  was  erected  by 
the  governor  whose  name  it  bears. — 
The  appearance  of  the  coast  in  the 
vicinity  resembles  that  near  Dover  in 
steepness  and  abruptness,  but  differs 
from  it  in  being  of  a  reddish  colour. 
On  entering  the  harbour,  the  view, 
which  without  is  bleak  and  dreary,  in¬ 
stantly  changes.  It  is  strewed  with 
innumerable  small  islands,  green  and 
pleasant  to  the  eye;  the  land  of  the 
main  slopes  gradually  to  the  water's 
edge,  with  several  coves  of  small  bays, 
and  on  the  left-hand  side  are  seen  some 
pleasant  houses  ;  one  the  pilot-house  ; 
one  named  Vaucluse,  formerly  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Sir  Henry  Brown  Hayes ;  one 
Capt.  Piper’s  marine  villa,  beside  others 
whose  names  and  owners  I  do  not  re¬ 
collect. 

The  distance  from  the  heads  or  en¬ 
trance  to  Sydney  Cove,  the  usual  an¬ 
chorage,  is  about  seven  miles,  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour,  and 
of  course,  from  the  name,  bordering  the 
town.  Much  of  this  extensive  harbour, 
particularly  on  the  north  side,  along 
with  many  of  the  islands,  are  little 
known  but  to  sportsmen  and  casual  vi¬ 
sitors  ;  North  Harbour  is  rugged  on 
both  sides,  the  banks  composed  chiefly 
of  srand-stone,  and  ready  apparently  to 
fall  to  pieces.  Our  “  live  lumber” 
viewed  the  scene  of  their  future  abode 
with  no  small  anxiety  ;  many,  I  believe, 
with  hope,  and  a  desire  to  endeavour 
to  do  better  than  ”  in  times  past.”— 
Monthly  Magazine. 


THE  DREAMS  OF  LIFE. 

All  men  are  dreamers  ;  from  the  hour 
When  Reason  first  exerts  its  power, 
Unmindful  of  its  bitter  sting, 

To  some  deceiving  hope  we  cling — 

That  Hope’s  a  Dream  ! 

The  brazen  trumpet’s  clangour  gives 
The  joy  on  which  the  Warrior  lives; 
And  at  his  injured  Country’s  call. 

He  leaves  his  home,  his  friends,  his 
all- 

For  Glory’s  Dream  ! 


The  Lover  hangs  on  some  bright  eye. 
And  dreams  of  bliss  in  every  sigh ; 

But  brightest  eyes  are  deep  in  guile. 
And  he  who  trusts  their  fickle  smile — 

Trusts  in  a  Dream  1 

The  Poet,  Nature’s  darling  child, 

By  Fame’s  all  dazzling  star  beguiled  ; 
Sings  Love’s  alternate  hope  and  fear, 
Paints  visions  which  his  heart  holds 
dear — 

And  thus  he  Dreams  ! 

And  there  are  those  who  build  their 
joys. 

On  proud  Ambition’s  gilded  toys. 

Who  fain  would  climb  the  craggy 
height, 

Where  power  displays  its  splendid 
light — 

But  Dreaming  fall ! 

Whilst  others,  ’midst  the  giddy  throng 
Of  Pleasure’s  victims,  sweep  along  ; 
Till  feelings  damp’d,  and  satiate  hearts. 
Too  worn  to  feel  when  bliss  departs — • 

Prove  all  a  Dream  ! 

And  when  that  chilly  call  of  fear, 
Death’s  mandate  hurtles  in  the  ear ; 
We  find,  would  we  retrace  the  past, 
E’en  Life  at  best,  now  fading  fast — 

Is  all  a  Dream  ! 
New  European  Magazine. 


PETER  PINDARICS ; 

OR,  JOE  MILLER  VERSIFIED. 


COOKING  FOR  A  PLAIN  FAMILY. 

Fat  Moll,  the  Cook,  who  had  a  certain 
spice 

Of  humour  in  her,  even  though  out 
of  place. 

By  advertising  gave  the  town  advice 

That  she  was  willing  to  renew  her 
race. 

And  roast,  and  boil,  and  bake,  and  stew, 
and  sweat,  and  pant. 

For  any  regular  family  in  want ! 

Now  Mistress  Mugg,  whose  features 
grim  and  droll. 

Were  imag’d  in  her  children  and  her 
spouse. 

To  take  her  place  invited  monstrous 
Moll, 

Who  cried,  v/hile  wondering  at  the 
ill-look’d  house, 

“  For  Ordinary  or  for  Pleasure  I’d  toil 
'tis  true, 

But  stew  me  if  I’ll  cook  for  sucli  an 
ugly  crew  !” 

DR.  KITCHINER. 


MAIMING  NOT  MURDER. 
A  man  of  small  sense 
Once  made  his  defence 
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On  a  triul,  with  seeming  pomposity  ; 
But  prov’d  pretty  well. 

He  knew  not  how  to  spell, 

For  he  made  use  of  this  word — curo- 
sity  !” 

Either  Denman  or  Chitty, 

(Both  equally  witty), 

“  How  he  murders  the  language  !”  did 
cry  out ; 

“  ’Tis  not  murder  (said  Best), 

It  must  be  confess’d, 

But  merely  the  knocking  an  i  out  !” 

TULIPS  AND  ROSES. 

My  Rosa,  from  the  latticed  grove. 
Brought  me  a  sweet  bouquet  of  posies. 
And  ask’d,  as  round  my  neck  she  clung, 
If  tulips  T  preferred  to  roses? 

“  I  cannot  tell,  sweet  wife,”  I  sighed, 

“  But  kiss  me  ere  I  see  the  posies 
She  did,  “  Oh  I  prefer,”  I  cried, 

Thy  two  lips  to  a  dozen  roses.” 

t+ 


CHARITY. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  man 
To  bless  his  greatest  foe. 

And  shield  the  arm  that  late  w  as  raised 
To  work  his  direst  woe. 

Just  so  the  scented  sandal  tree, 

In  all  its  pride  and  bloom, 

Sheds  on  the  axe  that  lays  it  low, 

A  sweet  and  rich  perfume. 

+t 


STANZAS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
ROBERT  BLOOMFIELD, 

Who  died  at  Shefford,  in  Bedford¬ 
shire^  on  the  \Qth  instant,  in  the 
57th  year  of  his  age. 

How  solemnly,  how  slowly  tolls 
The  knell  of  death — its  sounds  of 
gloom 

Too  plainly  tells  us  that  it  rolls. 

An  awful  passport  to  the  tomb. 

Mourn,  mourn,  ye  Muses  !  once  again, 
For  death  is  heralding  away 
Another  of  your  tuneful  train, 

To  realms  of  bliss  and  endless  day. 

There,  there,  to  strike  his  hallow^ed 

lyre, 

With  all  the  countless  sons  of  song  ; 
While  we,  alas  !  no  more  must  hear 
The  melting  music  of  his  tongue. 

All  shall  lament  thee,  Nature’s  bard — 
All  who  can  rural  themes  enjoy  ; 

And  testify  their  fond  regard. 

In  weeping  with  the  “  Farmer’s 
Boy.’’ 


The  rustic  and  untutor’d  “  Giles,” 
Nurtur'd  and  train’d  in  Nature’s 
schools. 

Whose  face,  adorned  with  honest  smiles. 
Laughs  at  and  scorns  improvements 
rules. 

Shall  check  his  glee,  as  in  the  vale 
He  reaps  creation’s  golden  store. 

And  scarce  believe  the  doleful  tale — 
His  darling  minstrel  is  no  more. 

The  tear  shall  start  in  “  Walter's” 
eye. 

And  Jane,  alas  !  shall  vainly  weep  ; 
Phoebe  and  George  no  more  be  gay, 
Ev’n  aged  Richard's  mirth  shall 
sleep. 

For  he  is  gone  who  call’d  them  forth. 
His  name  is  all  we  now  possess  ; 
Death  came  and  claim’d  him  of  our 
earth. 

With  all  his  stern  relentlessness. 

Time  show’d  his  glass — the  sands  run 
down. 

Spoke  in  a  language  far  too  plain  ; 
He  pointed  to  “  its  conic  crown,” 

But  would  not  “  turn  it  up  again.” 

Let  Nature  then  descend  in  showers. 
To  water  what  she  could  not  save. 
And  nourish  wild  and  rural  fowers. 

To  decorate  her  Poet’s  grav  e. 
_ Delta. 

ANTIQUE  BACCHANALIAN 
VASE, 

In  the  Possession  of  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  IVanvick. 

This  magnificent  relic  of  antiquity  is 
of  alabaster,  and  the  largest,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  that  has  been  discovered  in 
modern  times.  It  holds  Ifi3  gallons, 
and  rests  on  a  foot.  The  handles  are 
interwoven,  and  the  upper  margin  is 
adorned  with  a  border  of  vine  branches 
and  grapes.  Under  this'  is  a  lion's 
skin,  with  the  feet  between  three  masks, 
the  uppermost  of  which  is  between  a 
crooked  stick,  lituus  and  thyrsus.  On 
the  modern  pedestal  is  the  following 
inscription  : 

Hoc  pristinm  artis 

Romaneque  magnificentiae  monumen- 
tum, 

Ruderibus  "Villse  Tibertinse 
Iladriano  Aug.  in  deliciis  ^habilae 
effossum 
Restitui  curavit 
Eques  Gulielnius  Hamilton 
A  Georgio  III  Mag.  Brit.  Rege. 

Ad  Sicil.  Regem  Ferdinandum  IV. 
Legatus ; 

Et  in  Patriam  Transmissum 
Patrio  bonarum  artium  genio  dicavit 
An  ac  N.  CIC  DCCLXXIV. 
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From  which  we  learn,  that  having 
been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Hadrian’s 
Villa  at  Tivoli,  it  was  brought  over  to 
England  by  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  his 
Britannic  Majesty’s  Ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  Naples,  and  by  him  presented 
to  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

It  was  at  first  placed  on  a  grass  plat 
before  the  Castle,  but  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  a  beautiful  green-house, 
built  on  purpose  for  its  reception. 

Being  discovered  in  pieces,  an  artist 
at  Rome  formed  a  mass  of  clay,  of  its 
shape  and  dimensions,  and  fixing  the 
pieces  together  by  adhesion  to  the  clay, 
united  them  afterwards  more  formally, 
and  supplied  the  deficient  masks. 

Other  accounts  state,  however,  that  a 
new  mask  is  the  only  reparation  that 
this  noble  morceau  of  ancient  art  has 
undergone ;  and  this  would  seem  best 
to  agree  with  the  notice  originally 
transmitted  to  England,  and  inserted  in 
the  newspapers  at  the  time  of  its  dis¬ 
covery,  which  stated,  that  “  it  was 
found  almost  entire,”  about  the  middle 
of  June,  1777.  Antiquarius. 


SEgefttl  ©omestt'c 

Useful  Recipe  for  effectually  tak¬ 
ing  out  Spots  of  Ink  from  Linen. 
— Take  a  piece  of  mould  candle  (the 
tallow  of  which  is  commonly  of  the 
finest  kind),  melt  it,  and  dip  the  spotted 
part  of  the  linen  in  the  melted  tallow, 
then  put  it  to  the  wash.  It  will  come 
perfectly  white  from  the  hands  of  the 
laundress,  and  there^will  never  be  any 
hole  in  the  spotted  part.  This  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  tried,  and  found  superior 
to  salt  of  lemons,  or  spirits  of  salts, 
which  often  destroy  the  lineh. 

Raw  Cotton  a  Remedy  for  Burns 
and  Scalds. — The  Baltimore  Medical 
and  Philosophical  Lyceum  contains  an 
account  of  an  accidental  discovery  of 
this  virtue  in  cotton  by  the  wife  of  Capt. 

R - ,  who,  in  a  fright,  caught  up  a 

large  bundle  of  cotton,  and  applied  it 
over  the  whole  of  the  scalded  parts  of 
a  beloved  child,  upon  whom  a  large  ket¬ 
tle  of  boiling  water  had  fallen  while  she 
was  standing  before  a  kitchen  fire. 
Soon  after  this,  the  tortured  and  scream¬ 
ing  infant  became  perfectly  quiet,  and 
fell  into  a  gentle  and  easy  slumber.  The 
cotton  was  suffered  to  remain  on  seve¬ 
ral  hours,  and  when  it  was  removed, 
there  was  not  the  least  appearance  of 
inflammation  remaining.  Several  other 
persons,  who  at  first  had  no  faith  in  this 
remedy,  have  also  tried  it  in  similar 
cases  5  it  is  likewise  supposed  to  have 


some  efficacy  in  removing  rheumatic 
pains. 

Wall  Fruit.'-— On  the  principle  that 
black  absorbs  heat  without  reflecting 
it,  it  is  ascertained  that  all  walls, 
against  which  fruit  trees  are  trained, 
should  be  made  as  dark  coloured  as 
possible,  and  for  which  purpose  the 
Cambrian  black  is  best  calculated. 

Transparent  Faces  for  Clocks. — 
The  white  or  vacant  spaces,  which  are 
enamelled  in  common  dials,  are  made 
transparent ;  so  that  they  can  be  illu¬ 
minated  during  the  night  by  lights 
placed  in  the  interior.  The  figures, 
and  all  the  other  external  parts,  are 
filed  to  an  angle,  so  that  they  shall  not 
cast  a  shade  in  the  oblique  directions  of 
the  sight.  Two  circles,  the  one  exte¬ 
rior,  the  other  interior,  have  two 
grooves  behind  for  receiving  two  thick¬ 
nesses  of  glass,  formed  of  several 
pieces,  the  parts  of  which  are  joined 
together  with  cement  behind  the  strips 
or  little  rods  that  form  the  figures  : 
thus  the  joinings  are  not  visible  outside. 
Between  the  two  glasses  is  a  piece  of 
white  cloth,  which,  completely  enclosed 
by  the  cement,  cannot  be  altered  by 
time.  To  illuminate  the  transparent 
parts,  first  let  the  dial  be  fixed  by  its 
outer  circle  in  a  hole,  made  to  fit  it  in 
the  wall ;  then,  in  the  interval  between 
the  dial  and  the  movement,  make  a 
moveable  enclosure,  carrying  one  or 
more  reflectors,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  dial,  opposite  to  one  another,  in 
order  that  the  rod  may  not  cast  a  sha¬ 
dow  ;  a  pipe  is  placed  above  the  lights, 
to  convey  away  the  smoke  and  vapour 
of  the  oil.  The  hands  should  be  var¬ 
nished  black,  that  they  may  appear  of 
the  same  colour  by  day  and  by  night. 
The  form  of  the  box  enclosing  the 
movement  is  a  globe  proportioned  to 
the  size  of  the  dial.  The  movement  is 
carried  by  the  dial,  in  order  to  have  but 
one  focus  of  the  light;  and  then  the 
centre  of  the  dial  remains  opaque,  and 
is  varnished  white  for  the  day-light. 
The  light  is  fixed  to  a  door  made  in 
the  globe,  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
centre  of  the  dial,  and  a  reflector  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  same  door. 

Cure  for  the  Rheumatism. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  reme¬ 
dy  for  rheumatism  ;  the  ingredients  are 
very  cheap,  and  may  be  obtained  in 
any  town: — Ethereal  spirit  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  half  an  ounce;  compound  tincture 
of  aloes,  one  ounce  ;  sal-volatile,  half- 
an  ounce.  Shake  well  before  using  : 
fifty  drops  to  be  taken  every  night  and 
morning,  in  a  wine  glass  of  luke-warm 
water.  Many  very  bad  cases  have  been 
cured  by  these  drops. 
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•“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of 
other  men’s  stuff.” — Wotton. 

EPIGRAMS  AND  EPITAPHS. 

If  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror  should 
think  the  following  extracts  from  my 
scrap-book  proper  for  his  amusing  pub¬ 
lication,  they  are  very  much  at  his  ser¬ 
vice,  and  will  be  followed  by  others  as 
I  can  find  leisure  to  communicate  them. 

After-math. 

•  Copied  from  a  Window,  at  an  Inn  in 
Wales. 

Nov.  23d,  1800,  Mr.  B.  stopped  the 
night. 

In  Scripture  we’re  told. 

That  Joshua  of  old, 

Slopt  the  day  while  he  thrashed  the 
Philistines ; 

Mr.  B.  stopped  the  night! 

And  put  Wales  in  a  fright, 

While  he  staid — to  refresh  his  intes¬ 
tines. 

EPIGRAM. 

Cries  Niimps  to  Will,  a  friend  of  Dick’s, 

“  Zounds,  Sir,  don’t  stare  at  me.” 
<^uoth  Richard,  “  Peace  !  he’s  apt  to  fix 

His  eye  on  vacancy."^ 

The  following  epigram  was  written 
above  sixty  years  ago,  on  a  shabby 
country  pettifogger,  long  since  dead : 

On  Benjamin  Stokes,  an  Attorney. 
When  Ben  first  squeaked,  two  veterans 
of  the  law 

Stood  sponsors,  and  his  future  fame 
foresaw. 

Rightly  conceiving  lustre  would  be 
thrown 

Upon  his  name,  each  wished  to  give 
his  own. 

“  His  name  is  Stiles,”  says  one — “You 
lie,”  cries  t’other, 

“  His  name  is  Nokes.” — “  Stiles,  I 
say,  d — me  brother.” 

“  Dear  friends,  compound  the  matter,” 
says  the  devil, 

“  ril  fit  you  both,  provided  you  are 
civil  ; 

My  right  to  interfere  from  hence  you’ll 
gather. 

You’re  but  his  uncles.  Sirs,  but  I’m 
his  father. 

Take  part  of  Stiles,  and  part  of  Nokes, 
And  call  the  happy  composition — • 
Stokes.” 

Epitaph  on  James  Straw,  an  Attorney. 
Hie  jacet  Jacobus  Straw, 

Who  forty  years.  Sir,  followed  the  law. 
And  when  he  died 
The  Devil  cried, 

“  Jemmy,  gie’s  your  paw.” 
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The  three  following  epitaphs  were 
copied,  very  recently,  from  grave¬ 
stones  now  standing  in  Uttoxeter 
Church-yard.  The  first  is  by  a  watch¬ 
maker  (who,  I  understand,  was  fond  of 
good  ale)  on  himself.  The  second  I  think 
simply  elegant,  and,  for  aught  I  know, 
it  is  new: 

Here  lies  one  who  strove  to  equal 
time ! 

A  task  too  hard,  each  power  too  sub¬ 
lime. 

Time  stopt  his  motion,  o’erthrew  his 
balance  wheel. 

Wore  oft'  his  pivots,  though  made  of 
harden'd  steel ; 

Broke  all  his  springs,  the  verge  of  life 
decay’d. 

And  now  he  is  as  though  he’d  ne’er 
been  made. 

Not  for  the  want  of  oiling — that  he 
tried. 

If  i/iai  had  done— why  then  he  ne’er 
had  died. 

II. 

If  upright  souls  on  earth  in  Heaven 
are  blest. 

Then  the  deceased  enjoys  eternal  rest: 
For  truth  and  justice  did  his  actions 
guide, 

He  liv’d  belov’d,  and  much  lamented 
died. 

III. 

Three  loving  brothers  doth  lie  buried 
here. 

That  lov’d  each  other  from  their  cradle 
dear. 

But  found  the  world  a  city  full  of  crook- 
ed‘streets, 

And  death  the  market-place  where  all 
men  meets. 

If  life  w'as  merchandize,  that  men  could 
buy, 

The  rich  would  live  for  ever,  and  the 
poor  must  die. 


Singular  Fact. — It  is  a  remark¬ 
able  but  well  authenticated  fact,  that 
Horae  wrote  his  tragedy  of  Douglas, 
Dr.  Blair  composed  his  Lectures,  and 
Dr.  Robertson  compiled  his  History  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  in  the  same  house, 
a  small  white  cottage,  still  to  be  seen 
in  one  of  the  Parks,  Burnisford  Links, 
in  Scotland. 


conjugal  OPINIONS. 

“  Yon  ass  brays  loud,”  said  Tom  to 
Sue, 

“  Like  your  relations,  wife 
“  Dear  Tom,”  she  cried,  “  I  ow'n  ’tis 
true, 

By  7uavriage,  on  my  life.” 
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tfOUTUXATE  STARS. 

My  stars  !”  cried  a  courtier,  with 
stars  and  lace  twirl’d, 

*'•  What  homage  we  nobles  command  in 
the  world  !” 

**  True,  ray  Lord,”  said  a  wag,  “  tho’ 
the  world  has  its  jars, 

Some  people  owe  much  to  their  fortu¬ 
nate  stars  /” 


Bartleman. — The  sale  of  this  ce¬ 
lebrated  musician’s  music  began  on  the 
20th  February,  1829,  and  .continued 
eight  days.  It  consisted  of  1480  lots, 
and  produced  only  1,400L,  although 
collected  at  a  considerable  expense. 

Letter  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
THE  Bishop  of  Ely. — Proud  prelate,  I 
understand  you  are  backward  in  coiu- 
plying  with  your  agreement:  but  f 
would  have  you  know  that  I  who  made 
you  what  you  are,  can  unmake  you,  and 
if  you  do  not  forthwith  fulfill  your  en¬ 
gagement,  by -  I  will  immediately 

unfrock  you.  Yours,  as  y^ou  demean 
yourself,  ’  Elizabeth- 


IMPROMPTU 

On  a  Lottery-Office  Advertisement^  en- 
titledy  “  A  New  Road  to  Richest' 
Tho*  your  “  New  Road  to  Riches” 
quite  smooth  may  appear, 

Yet  the  turnpikes,  believe  me,  are  de¬ 
vilish  dear. 


A  poor  but  sturdy  author,  once  pre¬ 
sented  a  book  to  James  the  Second,  in 
the  great  chamber,  at  Whitehall,  as  he 
passed  from  the  (^hapel,  but  omitted 
the  usual  ceremony  of  kneeling  to  the 
King.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  who 
was  in  attendance,  said,  ”  Sir,  where 
dfd  you  learn  the  manners  not  to  kneel  ?” 
The  author  replied,  “  If  it  please  your 
Grace,  I  do  give  now ;  but  when  I  come 
to  beg  any  thing,  then  will  1  kneel.” 

Taxation  in  Africa. — The  manner 
in  which  taxes  are  imposed  by  an  Afri¬ 
can  Prince  is  somewhat  singular.  The 
King  of  Congo  sometimes  walks  out  on 
a  day  when  there  is  a  high  wind.  He 
then  puts  his  bonnet  over  one  ear  only, 
and  when  it  is  blown  off  by  the  wind, 
he  imposes  a  tax  on  those  subjects  who 
live  in  the  quarter  from  which  the  wind 
blew. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


P.  T.  W.,  Veritas,  Q.,  Lucius,  and 
Edgar  in  our  next. 

A  much-iieglected  Correspondent, 


liUcy  Williams,  shall  have  a  place  in 
our  next,  if  possible. 

We  fear  the  narrative  of  J  J.  K.  is 
not  of  sufficient  general  interest. 

The  following  communications  are 
accepted,  S.  J.,  T.  C.,  T.  H.  Y.,  Ja¬ 
cobus,  and  G.  Di — ly. 

We  cannot  pledge  ourselves  to  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
subject  promised  by  Beta. 

N.  K.  Q.,  jun.  is  right.  Murmur  and 
Blunt  are  not  in  our  line. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  meet  the^ 
views  of  G.  K.  W.  His  communica¬ 
tion  awaits  his  further  orders. 

The  following  have  been  received, 
Cr.  D.,  J.  P—\\  F.dfaU,  Aliguis,-  W. 
Fisher,  H.  J.  S.,  F.  G.,  F.  B.,  F.  H., 
Lucius,  and  R,  W. 

Enigmas,  Rebuses,  and  Charades  are 
inadmissible. 

We  thank  J.  M.  for  his  compliment, 
and  Omicron  for  his  advice. 

Kiou  and  F.  R — y  are  not  forgotten. 
The  hint  of  Paulicus  shall  be  attended 
to,  and  we  shall  feel  much  obliged  by 
the  promised  information. 

We  will  try  to  make  room  for  Zetus 
and  H.  Hall. 

T.  Taylor  shall  have  a  niche  in  the 
Mirror,  if  it  be  but  in  an  Epigram. 

Will  “  Pro  bono  Speculi”  mention 
the  articles  to  which  he  alludes? 

The  effusion  of  T.  Morgan,  Granger, 
F.  O.  Byron,  and  H.  T.’s  letter  has  al¬ 
ready  appeared  in  the  Mirror. 

We  thank  Clio,  but  doubt  whether  his 
favour  is  worth  reprinting.  E.  R.  and 
Mr.  T.  Haynes  also  have  our  thanks. 

We  have  received  several  Odes  to  the 
Patriots  of  Spain— Query,  Has  Spain 
any  Patriots  ? 

We  despair  of  pleasing  C.  D. ;  but 
why  not  write  to  Tom  Campbell,  the 
Editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
who  is  the  real  oGender. 

John  Bull  must  know  that  although 
we  iiope  to  please  all  classes  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  liege  subjects  in  turn,  yet  we  do 
not  expect  that  they  shall  be  agreed  on 
every  article  we  insert. 

Though  anxious  to  keep  peace  with 
our  Correspondents,  we  fear  some  are 
yet  unnoticed.  To  such  we  apologize, 
ns  we  do  to  Procurator  and  Allegoricus 
for  having  mislaid  their  favours. 

Errata,  p.  189,  col.  1,  1.  41,  for  1489, 
read  1389;  p.  224,  col.  1,  1.  22  from 
bottom,  for  ‘  tones’  read  ‘  tomes 1. 
12,  for  ‘  in’  read  ‘  into.’ 
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Numerous  as  Ihe  theatres  are  thought 
to  be  at  the  present  time,  they  were 
scarcely  less  so  two  centuries  ago  ; 
and  we  find  that  during  a  period  of  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  half  a  century— namely, 
from  1570  to  1629 — no  fewer  than  se¬ 
venteen  play-houses  were  erected.  It 
is  true  that  many  of  these  were  rude 
in  their  construction,  and  afforded  lit¬ 
tle  comfort  to  tlie  audience  ;  nor  was 
it  until  after  the  Puritans  of  Cromwell’s 
lime  had  suppressed  all  dramatic  per¬ 
formances,  and  the  restoration  of 
Charles  If.  had  given  them  a  new  im¬ 
pulse  from  their  long  restraint,  that 
our  theatres  at  all  approached  comfort 
or  convenience. 

The  theatre,  of  the  remains  of  which 
we  now  present  a  view  as  it  appeared 
soon  after  the  fire  on  the  17th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1809,  was  situated  in  Portugal- 
street,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  and  the 
scite  of  it  is  now  occupied  by  Spode 
and  Copeland’s  china-warehouse.  It 
was  built  of  fine  red  brick,  and  had 
originally  an  elegant  stone  front,  which 
faced  Clare-Market.  There  were  at 
this  time  two  companies  of  comedians, 
one  called  the  King’s  Company,  to 
which  Nell  Gwynn  at  one  lime  belong- 
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ed  ;  and  the  other  was  called  the  Duke’s 
Company,  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
King’sCompany,  atthattime  performing 
at  the  “  Cockpit,”  Drury-lane.  The  the¬ 
atre  was  opened  under  a  patent  granted 
to  Sir  William  Davenant,  in  the  spring  of 
1662,  with  the  “  Siege  of  Rhodes,” 
which  had  been  previously  rehearsed 
at  Apothecaries’  Hall,  and  wms  splen¬ 
didly  got  up.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  King 
Charles  and  his  Court;  this  being  the 
first  time  the  King  had  visited  a  pub¬ 
lic  theatre.  The  “  Duke’s  Theatre” 
was  the  first  play-house  built  after  the 
Reformation;  it  was  further  remark¬ 
able  for  being  the  first  theatre  at  which 
scenes  were  introduced  and  regularly 
used.  The  house  was  of  very  limited 
dimensions  ;  so  much  so,  that  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Davenant,  shortly  after  the  plague 
of  London,  found  it  necessary  to  have 
one  of  increased  dimensions  and  greater 
magnificence,  which  he  built  in  Dorset- 
gardens.  The  company  at  the  Duke’s 
Theatre  was  much  celebrated  in  its 
day  ;  and,  indeed,  such  men  as  Better- 
ton  and  Kynaston  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  stage  at  any  period. 
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BARTHOLOMEW  FAIR. 

We  are  by  no  means  of  opinion  with 
those  who  think  that  all  the  amuse- 
menls  of  the  lower  classes  should  be 
suppressed,  or  that  fairs  generally  are 
of  the  number  that  merit  condemnation  ; 
if,  however,  there  is  one  fair  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  more  ex¬ 
ceptionable  than  another,  it  is  that 
annual  scene  of  bustle  and  confusion 
called  Bartholomew  Fair,  which  is  held 
in  the  week  in  which  the  present  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Mirror  appears. 

Bartholomew  Fair  is  held  under  a 
grant  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  charters  of  succeeding 
monarchs,  all  of  which  limited  its  du¬ 
ration  to  three  days,  except  the  char¬ 
ter  of  Charles  L,  vvhich  does  not  men¬ 
tion  the  time.  The  fair  v/as  first  grant¬ 
ed  by  King  Henry  II.  to  the  Priory  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  to  be  held  yearly  at 
Bartholomew-tide  (the  24th  of  August), 
for  three  days,  viz.  the  eve,  the  day, 
and  the  morrow,  to  which  the  clothiers 
of  Eiigland  and  the  drapers  of  London 
repaired,  and  had  their  standings  with¬ 
in  the  church-yard  of  tlijs  Priory, 
closed  in  with  rails  and  gates,  locked 
every  night,  and  watched  for  the  safety 
of  men’s  goods  and  wares.  A  court  of 
Pie-Poudre  was  daily  holden  during 
the  fair,  for  debts  and  contracts.  The 
following*  method  of  proclaiming 
this  fair  is  taken  from  an  old  book, 
published  1578,  by  Paul  Hentzner, 
and  entitled  his  “  Journey  into  Eng¬ 
land:” — “  Every  ycare  it  is  usual  for 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Londone  to  ride 
irito  Smithfielde,  attended  by  twelve 
principal  aldermenT  dressed  4n  their 
scarlet  gowns  and  robes,  and  whenever 
he  goes  abroade  a  scepter,  that  is  to 
say,  a  mace  and  cap  are  borne  before 
him.  When  the  yearly  fair  is  pro¬ 
claimed,  a  tent  is  pitched,  and  after  the 
ceremony  is  over,  the  mob  begin  to 
wrestle  before  them,  two  at  a  time, 
and  the  conquerors  are  rewarded  by 
them,  by  money  thrown  from  the  tent. 
After  this,  a  parcel  of  wild  rabbits  are 
turned  loose  in  the  crowd,  and  hunted 
by  boys  with  great  noise,  at  which  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  do  much  besport 
themselves.  Before  this  time  there 
was  an  old -custom,  for  the  scholars  of 
London  to  meet  at  this  festival,  at  the 
Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  to  dis¬ 
pute  in  logic  and  grammar  upon  a  bank, 
under  a  tree,  the  best  of  them  were  re¬ 
warded  with  silver  bows  and  arrows.” 

In  the  time  of  Stowe  the  fair  was 
devoted  to  business  only,  and  it  is  not 
known  exactly  when  it  became  exclu¬ 
sively  the  scene  of  drolls  and  buf¬ 


foonery,  which,  at  one  time,  were  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  mischievous  length  of 
fourteen  days  ;  until  a  royal  proclama¬ 
tion,  in  1694,  limited  the  fair  to  the 
ancient  period  of  three  days.  Some 
parts  of  the  fair  were  devoted  to  the 
sale  of  particular  articles,  as  we  learn 
from  the  plays  of  the  elder  dramatists. 
Pye  Corner,  says  Tom  d’Urfey,  was 
famous  for  “  pigs  on  the  stall  piping 
hot,  that  would  cry,  if  they  could 
speak,  come  eat  me.”  The  Bartholo¬ 
mew  pig,  often  mentioned  by  Shak- 
speare,  was  not  to  be  met  witli  at  Pye 
Corner  only:  for  Ben  Jonson,  in  his 
play  of  Bartliolomew  Fair,  makes 
a  party  say,  “  Win,  long  to  eat  of  a 
pig,  sweet  Win  i’th'fair ;  do  you  see 
i'th  heart  of,  the  fair  not  at  Pye  Cor¬ 
ner.” 

But  the  most  prominent  exhibition 
at  this  fair  formerly  were  the  puppet- 
shows  or  drolls,  which  were  then  call¬ 
ed  Motions.  Ben  Jonson  describes 
the  subjects  exhibited  in  his  time  very 
minutely.  “  O’the  motions,”  he  makes 
one  of  ids  characters  say  in  the  play  of 
Bartholomew  Fair,  “  O’the  motions 
that  I,  Lanthorn  Leatherhead,  have 
given  light  to  i’  my  time,  since  my 
master  Pod  (a  celebrated  motion- maker) 
died;  Jerusalem  was  a  stately  thing, 
and  so  was  Nineveh  ;  and  the  city  of 
Norwich,  and  ^Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ; 
with  the  rising  o’the  prentices  upon 
Shrove  Tuesday ;  but  the  gunpowder 
plot  there  was  a  great  penny  !  I  have 
presented  that  to  an  eighteen  or  twenty- 
penny  audience  nine  times  in  an  after¬ 
noon.  Your  home-born  projects  prove 
ever  the  best,  they  are  so  easy  and  fa¬ 
miliar  ;  they  put  loo  much  learning  in 
things  now-a-days,  and  that,  I  fear, 
will  spoil  this.” 

From  another  part  of  the  comedy, 
we  learn  that  the  motion  alluded  to  by 
Lanthorn  Leatherhead,  and  which  he 
feared  would  be  spoiled  by  too  much 
learning,  was,  “  The  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  History  of  Hero  and  Leander, 
otherwise  called  the  Touchstone  of 
True  Love,  with  as  rare  a  trial  of 
friendship  between  Damon  and  Pythias, 
two  faithful  friends  i’the  Bankside.” 
The  “  printed  book,”  Lanthorn  fur¬ 
ther  observes,  “  is  too  learned  and  too 
poetical  for  our  audience,  for  what  do 
they  know*  what  Hellespont  is  ?  guilty  of 
true  love’s  blood?  or  what  Abydos  is  ? 
or  the  other  Sestos’  bight?”  The  way 
in  which  he  has  modernized  it,  is  thus 
explained:  “I  have  only  made  it  a 
little  easy  and  modern  for  the  times, 
sir ;  that’s  all.  As  for  the  Hellespont, 
I  imagine  our  Thames  here,  and  then 
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Leawder  I  make  a  dyer’s  son  about 
l^uddle  Wharf ;  and  Hero,  a  wench 
o’the  Bankside,  who,  going  over  one 
morning  to  Old  Fish-street,  T^eander 
spies  her  land  at  Trigg  Stairs,  and  falls 
in  love  with  her.  Now  I  do  introduce 
Cupid,  having  metamorphised  himself 
into  a  drawer,  and  he  strikes  Hero  in 
love  with  a  pint  of  sherry  ;  and  other 
pretty  passages,  there  are,  o’the  friend¬ 
ship,  that  will  delight  you,  sir,  and 
please  your  judgment.” 

Ho  wever  successful  “  home-born 
projects  may  have  been  in  Ben  Jon- 
son’s  days,  yet  the  Bartholomew  Fair 
audiences  have  subsequently  been  en¬ 
tertained  with  more  sublime  composi¬ 
tions,  aivd  such  as  will  strongly  remind 
the  readers  of  the  ancient  mysteries  of 
the  stage.  In  a  volume  preserved 
among  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Museum,  there  are  a  great  number 
of  these  motion  maker’s  bills,  which 
give  a  full  description  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  that  time,  which  was  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  following 
is  curious : 

“  At  Crawly’s  booth,  over  against 
the  Crown  'J'avern,  in  Smitbfield,  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  will 
be  presented  a  little  opera,  called  The 
Old  Creation  of  the  World,  yet  newly 
revived;  with  the  addition  of  Noah's 
Flood ;  also  several  fountains  playing 
water  during  the  time  of  the  play. 
’I’he  last  scene  does  present  Noah  and 
his  family  coming  out  of  the  ark,  with 
all  the  beasts,  two  by  two,  and  all  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  seen  in  a  prospect 
sitting  upon  trees  ;  likewise,  over  the 
ark  is  seen  the  rising  sun,  in  a  most 
glorious  manner;  moreover,  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  angels  will  be  seen,  in  a  double 
rank,  which  presents  a  double  prospect, 
one  for  the  sun,  the  other  for  a  palace, 
where  will  be  seen  six  angels  ringing 
of  bells.  Likewise  a  machine  descends 
from  above,  double  and  treble,  with 
Dives  rising  out  of  Hell,  and  Lazarus 
seen  in  Abraham’s  bosom,  besides  se¬ 
veral  figures  dancing  jigs,  sarabands, 
and  country-dances,  to  the  admiration 
of  all  .spectators  ;  with  the  merry  con¬ 
ceits  of  Squire  Punch  and  Sir  John 
Spendall. 

All  this  is  completed  with  an  en¬ 
tertainment  of  singing  and  dancing, 
with  several  naked  swords,  performed 
by  a  child  of  eight  years  of  age,  to  the 
general  satisfaction  of  all  persons. 
Vivat  Regina.” 

The  “  Old  Creation  of  the  World 
new  revived,”  appears  to  have  been 
very  po[)ular,  as  we  find  it  exhibited  at 
more  than  one  booth  at  the  same  time. 


Althougli  motions  and  puppet-shows 
are  still  favourites  on  the  continent, 
they  have  had  their  day  in  England, 
the  exhibition  of  Punch  being  the  only 
relic  we  have  left  of  them  ;  and  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Fair  has  for  the  last  half 
century  had  theatrical  booths,  in  which 
popular  dramas  (generally  tragedy) 
iiave  been  performed,  and  sometimes 
even  by  “  actors  from  the  theatres 
royal.”  Yates  and  Stiuler,  eminent 
performers,  had  each  a  booth  at  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Fair,  the  terms  of  admission 
to  which  were  by  no  means  moderate  : 
the  boxes  were  half-a-crown ;  pit, 
eighteen-pence  ;  first  gallery,  a  sliil- 
ling  ;  upper  gallery,  sixpence.  Hum¬ 
ble  as  Bartholomew  Fair  theatricals 
were,  they  were  not  beneath  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  English  Roscius,  who,  with 
his  wife,  visited  Shuter’s  exhibition 
soon  after  his  marriage ;  and  upon 
their  being  rudely  pushed,  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rick  called  upon  his  bill-sticker,  old 
Palmer,  who  had  been  engaged  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  money  at  the  entrance  of  the 
booth,  for  protection.  Palmer,  though 
a  very  strong  man,  professed  himself 
sorry  he  could  not  serve  him  in  Smith- 
field  ;  alleging,  that  few  people  there 
knew  Mr.  Garrick  off  the  stage. 

On  another  occasion,  it  is  related 
that  Garrick  was  recognized,  and  when 
offering  twopence,  the  admission  money 
to  one  of  the  booths,  the  owner,  who 
knew  him,  refused  it,  saying,  “  In  our 
line,  7ic  never  takes  noUiing  of  one  an¬ 
other.” 


ANECDOTES  OF  NEGROES  AND 
NEGRO  SLAVERY. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

The  following  melancholy  picture  is 
taken  from  a  Tale,  in  3  vols.  called, 
“  The  Negroes  equalled  by  few  Eu¬ 
ropeans,”  translated  from  the  French. 

Some  hundreds  of  Negroes  were 
spread  upon  the  deck,  all  of  whom  had 
their  feet  in  irons.  'Fheir  hands  were 
disengaged,  because  it  was  the  hour  in 
which  their  miserable  food  v/as  distribut¬ 
ed  to  them.  There  did  I  see  grief 
express  itself  in  all  its  varied  forms. 
Some  deluged  the  planks  with  their 
tears  ;  others  fiercely  demanded  ven¬ 
geance  from  heaven  ;  and  others,  with 
motionless  eyes,  looked  towards  their 
native  land  which  they  could  no  longer 
perceive.  On  one  side,  a  husband  sus¬ 
tained  his  fainting  wife,  whose  weeping 
infant  in  vain  sucked  the  breast  which 
was  dried  up  with  sufferings.  On  ano¬ 
ther,  a  son,  driven  to  raging  madness, 
tore  out  his  teeth  with  gnawing  the 
chains  which  crushed  his  father’s  limbs. 
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Around  us  were  planted  arined  murder¬ 
ers,  w'ith  smiles  on  their  lips,  and  auda¬ 
city  on  their  fronts.  Yet  the  vessel 
lightly  bounded  on  the  tranquil  surface 
of  the  sea,  and  the  heavens  were  without 
a  cloud  I  Ah,  it  was  mercy  whish  with¬ 
held  the  thunder  and  the  storm  !  Nothing 
was  wanting  to  complete  this  scene, 
but  an  instance  of  that  dumb  ferocity, 
that  last  courage  of  despair,  of  which 
man  is  capable  when  his  soul  has  be¬ 
come  steeled  beneath  the  torments  of 
injustice.  A  female  negro  gave  us  this 
example.  She  was  pregnant,  and  the 
pains  of  labour  seized  her.  By  a  ges¬ 
ture,  she  gave  an  intimation  of  it  to  our 
guards :  they  removed  her  from  the 
crowd,  and  placed  her  on  a  sail  in  the 
after  part  of  the  vessel.  Without  utter¬ 
ing  a  single  cry,  without  a  moan,  with¬ 
out  shedding  a  tear,  she  delivered  her¬ 
self.  Scarcely  did  she  perceive  her  in¬ 
fant,  when  she  seized  it,  gazed  on  it 
with  a  fierce  eye,  looked  around  her, 
saw  herself  a  little  obscured,  crawled  to 
the  edge  of  the  ship,  gave  her  son  the 
first  and  last  kiss,  and  precipitated  her¬ 
self  with  iiiin  into  the  vvaves.  Then  the 
alarms  of  disappointed  avarice  took  the 
j>lace  of  humanity.  Urban  swore, -storm¬ 
ed,  threatened  tiie  guards.  They  slack¬ 
ened  sail:  some  sailors  threw  them¬ 
selves  in  the  sea: — useless  efforts  :  the 
irons  of  the  poor  negro  w'oman  had 
plunged  her  beyond  their  reach:  they 
took  up  the  iniant,  but  it  was  dead. 
When  niglit  came,  t’ley  drove  my  im- 
happy  companions  into  the  hold.  The 
precautions  which  they  observed,  fully 
proved  the  distrust-wf  these  while  peo¬ 
ple.  They  unchained  but  one  negro  at 
a  time.  4’hey  forced  him  to  descend, 
and  the  sailors  who  were,  below,  re¬ 
placed  his  fetters  upon  him.  The  situ¬ 
ation  of  these  poor  people  was  sufficient 
to  drive  them  to  despair.  Three  feet  in 
breadth  was  allotted  to  two  negroes  ;  and 
scarcely  was  there  room  left  them  in 
length  to  extend  their  bodies.  The 
negro  may  well  say,  “  Am  I  not  a  man, 
and  a  brother  ?  Who  sees  God  in  clouds, 
and  hears  him  in  the  v/ind.” 

Value  of  Liberty. — I3uring  the 
American  war,  a  negro  belonging  to 
Colonel  Langdon,  follovved  his  master 
in  a  painful  march  ;  seeing  the  Colonel 
almost  overcome  with  fatigue,  he  said, 
“  Master,  you  suffer  great  deal,  but 
you  fight  for  liberty ;  me  sufi’er  too 
with  patience,  if  me  have  liberty  to  de¬ 
fend  1”  The  Colonel  gave  him  this  pre¬ 
cious  gift  on  the  spot,  and  from  that 
lime  he  never  had  a  more  zealous  de¬ 


fender — a  more  disinterested  friend — 
or  a  more  faithful  servant. 

A  negro  who  was  liberated,  approach¬ 
ed  his  benefactor,  and  said  to  him, 
“  Give  me  your  hand,  generous  man, 
that  I  may'  place  it  on  my  heart,  that, 
this  may  be  the  first  act  of  that  liberty 
which  you  restore  to  mei” 

Fidelity. — The  following  conversa¬ 
tion  took  place  between  the  Chevalier 
de  i\L..al,  (who  resided  at  Port  au 
Prince),  and  his  negro  boy,  when  they 
had  entered  a  place  which  was  extreme¬ 
ly  retired,  and  appeared  to  be  dan- 
gerou.s. 

The  Chevalier, — What  would  you  do, 
Azov,  if  we  should  be  attacked?  This 
jilace  does  not  appear  to  be  very  safe. 

Azov, — Me  no  fear,  master:  me 
fight  bravely. 

The  Chevalier. — A^ou  are  so  young; 
you  would  do  better  to  run  away. 

Azor. — Me  no  run  away,  master. 
A^ou  good  :  me  love  you  ! 

The  Chevalier. — Well,  raid  what 
would  you  do? 

Azor. — Ale  defend  you  ! 

The  Chevalier. — You  would  not  have 
strength  enough:  What  then  would  you 
do  ? 

yIzor.“  Die  ! 

Prince  in  Slavery. — Some  years 
ago,  the  contractor  of  the  Hospital  at 
Port  au  Prince,  had  among  his  slaves, 
the  son  of  a  king  of  a  country  on  the 
Coast  of  Angola. 

The  Negro  Character. — Bufibn 
says,  that  negroes  possess  the  seeds  of 
every  human  virtue.  And  the  author 
of  “  The  Negro  equalled  by  few  Euro¬ 
peans,”  finishes  that  tale  with  saying, 
”  Oh,  Europeans  i  if  you  w'ere  suddenly 
endowed  with  that  eternal  sight,  which, 
with  a  glance,  embraces  all  time  and 
space,  you  would  be  terrified  with  a 
view  of  the  enormous  mass  of  crimes 
with  which  your  prejudices  against 
negroes  have  weighed  down  Europe, 
almost  beyond  the  reach  of  virtue !  You 
would  trembie  to  behold  the  immensity 
of  virtues  which  you  have  destroyed  in 
the  seed,  and  which,  but  for  you,  would 
have  produced  the  happiness  of  negroes 
— your  owm  happiness  !  Ah,  hasten, 
Europeans  !  seize  the  instant,  or  the 
return  of  barbarity  will  remove  the 
noble^poch  ;  posterity  will  snatch  the 
glory  from  you.  Refer  not  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  future  times  to  miserable  cal¬ 
culations,  but  act.  Surround  the  front 
of  your  age  with  the  diadem  of  bene¬ 
ficence,  which  shall  assure  to  it  an  em¬ 
pire  over  every  memorable  revolution, 
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ronsecrated  in  the  Temple  of  Time  ! 
Break  down  tlie  walls  of  brass  which 
j)rejudiee  has  reared.  Sweep  it  from 
your  sight.  It  conceals  men — it  con¬ 
ceals  brethren  from  you.  Rut  there  is 
hope  and  redemption  for  this  much  per¬ 
secuted  and  degraded  race.  Tor  Vol¬ 
taire  has  justly  said — 

“  L’  injustice  ii  la  Jin  produit  T  inde- 
pendance.” 

John  Godfrey  Ilerdor,  in  his  “  Piiilo- 
sopliy  of  History,”  observes,  “  For 
each  genus.  Nature  has  done  enough, 
and  to  eacli  has  given  its  proper  pro¬ 
geny.  The  ape,  she  has  divided  into  as 
many  species  and  varieties  as  possible, 
and  extended  these  as  far  as  she  could  : 
Imt  thou,  O  man,  honour  thyself:  nei¬ 
ther  the  pongo,*  nor  the  gibbon  is  thy 
brother:  the  American  and  the  negro 
are  :  these  thou  shouldst  not  oppress,  or 
murder,  or  steal,  for  they  are  men  like 
thee  ;  with  the  ape  thou  canst  not  enter 
into  fraternity.”  And  again,  “  What 
rigid  have  you,  monsters  !  even  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  country  of  these  unfortunates, 
much  less  to  tear  them  from  it  by  stealth, 
fraud,  and  cruelty?  For  ages  I'.iis  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  globe  has  been  theirs,  and 
they  belong  to  it ;  their  forefathers  pur¬ 
chased  it  at  a  dear  rate,  at  the  price  of 
the  negro  form  and  complexion.  In 
fashioning  them,  the  African  sun  has 
adopted  them  as  its  children,  and  im¬ 
pressed  on  them  its  own  seal :  wherever 
you  convey  them,  this  brands  you  as 
robbers,  as  stealers- of  men.”  Nature 
having  made  all  men  equal,  no  man  can 
be  the  property  of  another.  Volney 
has  said,  “  Recause  one  man,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  was  stronger  than  another,  this 
inequality,  the  result  of  accident,  w  as 
taken  for  the  law  of  nature  ;  and  be¬ 
cause  the  life  of  the  weak  was  in  his 
pow'er,  and  he  did  not  take  it  from  him, 
he  arrogated  over  his  person  the  absurd 
right  of  property,  and  individual  slavery 
prepared  the  way  for  the  slavery  of 
nations.  Equality  and  liberty,  are  two 
essential  attributes  of  men,  two  laws  of 
the  Divinity,  not  less  essential  and  im¬ 
mutable,  than  the  physical  properties  of 
inanimate  nature. 

P.  T.  W. 


TflE  DIORAMA,  A  NEW 
EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editor  oj  the  Mirror. 

Sir — The  following  short  account  of 
the  Diorama,  an  exhibition  about  to  be 


♦  A  name  given  by  Buffon  to  the 
orang-outang. 
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opened  in  a  few  days,  in  the  Regent’s 
Park,  may  possibly  not  he  totally  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  some  of  your  readers',  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  occupy  a  portion  of  your  cheap, 
but  instructive  miscellany. 

A.  B.  W.* 

^  M.  M.  Bouton  and  Daguerre,  two 
Trench  artists  of  considerable  talent, 
have  by  their  united  efforts,  recently' 
succeeded  in  producing  a  novel  and 
pleasing  proof  of  the  diversity  of  pur¬ 
poses  to  which  oil  painting  may  be 
applied.  The  name  given  to  their  in¬ 
vention,  or  rather  improvement,  is  The 
Diorama,  which  is  on  a  principle  some¬ 
what  similar  to  the  Panoramas,  which 
we  already  possess  ;  indeed,  it  may 
reasonably  be  asserted,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  these,  the  former  would  in  all 
probability  never  have  existed. 

Their  respect!  ve  differences  are  these; 
The  painter  of  a  Panorama,  transports 
the  spectator  into  a  beautiful  country, 
or  a  celebrated  city,  and  places  him  in 
an  elevated  situation,  whence  his  sight 
over  an  extensive  prospect  is  bounded 
hut  by  the  horizon.  The  painter  of  a 
Diorama,  exhibits  before  him  the  in¬ 
terior  of  a  large  edifice,  or  a  picturesque 
view  of  some  delightful  valley;  here 
the  visitor  is  confined  to  one  and  the 
same  scene,  whereas  in  a  Panorama,  he 
can  change  his  position,  and  inspect  the 
view  fro;n  different  points,  it  being,  as 
the  name  imports,  a  general  vicjv. 

The  Diorama,  derived  from  the  same 
language,  signifies  tno  views,  and  lite¬ 
rally  consists  of  two  distinct  pictures, 
delineating  different  •objects,  which  the 
artists  have  had  the  felicity  to  vary  in 
the  execution.  As  to  the  rest,  the  allu¬ 
sive  arrangement  is  nearly  the  same  in 
both:  the  Panorama  being  depicted 
on  a  circular  canvass,  and  the  central 
space  being  allotted  for  the  spectators, 
the  entrance  must  of  necessity  be  from 
beneath,  otherwise,  by  making  the  way 
of  ingress  through  the  picture,  living 
persons  would  be  brought  into  imme¬ 
diate  contrast  with  those  represented, 
and  thus  the  visual  deception,  in  a  great 
measure,  destroyed.  A  person  who  has 
visited  one  of  these  exhibitions,  must 
have  observed  that  the  passage  leading 
immediately  to  it,  is  nearly  in  a  state  of 
darkness,  and  that,  furlher  to  increase 
the  allusion,  a  transparent  blind  sus¬ 
pended  over  the  Arena,  and  throwing  it 
into  partial  obscurity,  tends  to  give  full 
effect  to  tlic  intensity  of  light  admitted 
from  above  upon  the  picture, 

*  We  give  this  letter  wholly  on  th» 
authority  of  our  Correspondent. — Ed. 
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To  the  Diorama,  we  ascend  a  stair¬ 
case  lighted  but  by  a  solitary  lamp,  and 
enter  a  circular  saloon,  tastefully  deco¬ 
rated,  and  fitted  up  with  boxes  and  a 
pit.  The  ceiling  of  this  saloon  is  formed 
by  a  charmingly  painted  transparency, 
through  which  the  light  is  admitted. — 
Before  the  spectators  is  a  window, 
through  which  is  seen  the  interior  of  a 
church,  (that  in  the  present  exhibition, 
is  Trinity  Cliapel  in  Canterbury  Cathe¬ 
dral)  ;  presently,  the  room  with  all  its 
appurtenances  and  appendages,  moves 
round  by  means  of  a  pivot,  and  on  stop¬ 
ping,  presents  to  view  another  window', 
and  the  Valley  ofSarnen,  in  the  canton 
of  Underwald,  one  of  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  spots  in  Switzerland.  The  space 
between  the  saloon  and  each  of  the  two 
pictures,  is  occupied  on  either  side  by  a 
partition,  forming  a  kind  of  avenue,  pro¬ 
portioned  in  width  to  the  size  of  the 
picture  ;  without  such  a  precaution,  the 
eye  of  the  spectator  being  thirty  or  forty 
feet  distant  from  the  canvass,  would  by 
any  thing  intervening,  be  estranged 
from  the  object.  These  views,  which 
are  80  feet  in  length,  and  45  feet  in 
height,  do  not  receive  the  light  only 
from  the  roof  as  Panoramas,  but  also 
from  the  sides.  Whilst  inspecting  Tri¬ 
nity  Chapel,  an  astonishment  is  created 
which  it  is  difficult  to  express  :  a  person 
may  almost  imagine  that  he  sees  the 
edifice  itself  standing  before -him,  so 
true  to  nature  are  the  effects  of  the  light 
which  gleams  amongst  its  massive 
arches,  and  such  consummate  skill  has 
M.  Bouton,  the  artist,  displayed  in  the 
perspective. 

The  View  of  Sarneny  presents  a 
greater  variety  of  objects. .  It  first  re¬ 
presents  a  beautifully  fine  day,  with  the 
sun  shedding  his  divined  rays  in  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  picturesque  manner  on  the  objects 
around ;  to  this  succeeds  a  violent 
storm  of  snow  which  obscures  the  sky, 
makes  the  day  appear  gloomy,  and 
deprives  the  lake,  mountains,  &c.  of 
their  fascinating  appearance  ;  but  the 
snow  presently  ceases,  the  sun  breaks 
forth  with  his  original  splendour,  and 
the  landscape  is  restored  to  all  its  pris¬ 
tine  loveliness. 

The  Diorama  having  met  with  asto¬ 
nishing  success  in  the  French  capital, 
has  induced  an  English  gentleman  to 
enter  into  a  permanent  contract  with 
the  Parisian  proprietors.  The  views 
being  there  changed  every  six  months, 
the  old  ones  are  to  be  sent  to  London, 
and  exhibited  to  the  lovers  and  patrons 
©f  art  in  the  British  metropolis. 


THE  STRATHSPEY  OF  THE 
MARCHIONESS  OF  4IUNTLEY. 

O’  a’  the  rants,  o’  a’  the  reels. 

That  please  the  heart  or  pain  the  heels, 
An’  soakthe  sweat  frae  cheerfu’  chiels, 
There’s  nane  like  Lady  Huntley. 

Aboon  them  a’  it  bears  the  chaVm, 

Wi’  raptures  rare  to  work  us  warm. 
When  roseit  rubs  frae  thrillin’  thairm. 
The  reel  o’  Lady  Huntley. 

This  night  to  hand  auld  Yule  we  meet, 
While  cheerfu’  cogs  our  weasands 
weet, 

Baith  heel  and  hoch  sal  sweel  in  sweat, 
Wi’  dancin’  Lady  Huntley. 

Sae  glaiket  fashion  gang  to  France, 

Wi’  monkey-mensed  Munseer  to  prance, 

While  we  at  hame  delighted  dance 

The  reel  o’  Lady  Huntley. 

\ 

W’'e’re  nane  o’  form  or  fashion’s  fules, 
Wha  stint  their  mirth  to  stated  rules, 
But  hearty  hame  oure  social  souls. 
We’ll  loup  to  Lady  Huntley. 

The  German  waltz  and  French  qua¬ 
drille, 

W’  a’  their  scientific  squeel. 

Can  never  heat  the  heart  and  heel 
Like  lively  Lady  Huntley. 

Lat  fiddler  lads  strike  up  the  tune. 

An’  lat  us  scour  our  Sunda’  shune, 

Hech  !  I  cud  drive  a  dizen  dune 
Wi’  dancin’  Lady  Huntley. 

Loup  lads  and  lasses  ilka  ane, 

O  !  fear  na  shin  or  shank  to  sprain, 
Come,  gie’s  the  hearty  Come  again, 
The  reel  o’  Lady  Huntley. 

Ay  heaven  sal  hae  our  warmest  thanks, 
Gin  a’  the  folk  by  Bogie’s  *  banks, 

Hae  got  guid  shune  and  scuple  shanks, 
To  loup  to  Lady  Huntley. 

Dancing  Davie. 

*  A  small  river  that  runs  by  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Huntley,  in  Strathbogie,  Aber¬ 
deenshire. 


HOGARTH’S  FIOUSE. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

In  a  former  Number  of  the  Mirror 
you  gave  a  wood-cwt  of  what  is  called 
a  view  of  Hogarth’s  House,  in  Lei- 
cester-fields.  The  print  is  rather  a 
view  of  Sabloniere’s  Hotel;  for  the 
house  in  which  Hogarth  resided  for 
many' years,  and  in  which  his  widow 
resided  after  his  death,  was  only  half 
the  premises  exhibited  in  this  view, 
and  the  northern  part  thereof.  It  was 
a  plain  brick  house,  and  had  a  brass 
plate  with  his  name  on  the  door  ;  the 
other  half  of  the  premises,  towards 
the  South,  were  apparently  larger  than 
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Hogarth’s  house.  It  was  inhabited 
many  years  by  Mrs.  Mary  Grove,  a 
TnH'di’n  lady,  and  her  brother,  Samuel 
Grove,  who  was  a  long  time  clerk  to 
Judge  Clive.  I  remember  Hogarth 
taking  his  wmlk  in  an  evening  within 
the  square,  in  a  scarlet  rocquelaure,  and 
his  hat  cocked  and  stuck  on  one  side, 
much  in  the  manner  of  the  Great  Fre¬ 
derick  of  Prussia.  Veritas. 

Lincoln’s  Inn,  Aug,  16,  1823. 

die 

No.  XXX Vi  1. 


THE  ECHO. 

(Translated  from  the  Dutch  of  Karel 
Van  Velden-Woud.) 

BY  MY  UNCLE  ZACIIARIAII. 

Weep,  O !  ye  lovers  weep !  The 
fairest  flow'er  of  the  vale  blooms  no 
more !  Annette  is  laid  in  her  cold 
grave  by  the  hand  of  death,  and  the 
lilies  and  the  roses,  which  were  her 
pride  and  care  during  her  life,  grow 
now  upon  the  hillock  which  covers  her 
remains,  transplanted,  from  her  little 
garden,  by  her  sorrowing  friends. 

Annette  was  an  orphan  ;  in  giving 
birth  to  this  lovely  maiden  her  mother 
died,  and  her  distracted  father,  placing 
his  infant  daughter  in  his  old,  weeping 
mother’s  arms,  with  bitter  tears  stream¬ 
ing  from  his  eyes,  he  quitted  his  humble 
cot,  never  more  to  return — he  died  in 
the  service  of  his  country  ! 

Annette  had  attained  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  was  the  delight  and  consolation  of 
the  declining  years  of  her  grandmother. 
Youth  and  beauty  had  bestowed  all 
their  charms  upon  her.  All  the  young 
men  of  the  village  were  deeply  in  love 
with  her ;  but  she  remained  unmoved 
by  their  sighs  or  protestations ;  she 
pitied  them,  and  candidly  and  gener¬ 
ously  confessed  she  could  not  love.  No 
one  can  imagine  how  much  these  un¬ 
fortunate  lovers  suffered,  every  zephyr 
bore  in  sighs  her  beloved  name.  It 
was  in  vain  they  carved  in  rude  letters 
“  Annette”  on  every  tree.  Annette 
saw  it,  she  sighed,  and  said,  “  Alas  ! 
poor  trees,  ’tis  pity  you  should  be  dis¬ 
figured  because  I  am  handsome — why 
should  they  make  you  suffer  for  me !” 

Every  father  and  mother  would  have 
been  rejoiced  to  have  had  the  fair  An¬ 
nette  for  a  daughter-in-law,  every  son 
would  have  been  blessed  in  calling  her 
his  wife,  but  she  appeared  inexorable. 
“  I  am  too  young,”  replied  Annette, 
to  all  their  solicitations  to  marry,  “  and 
moreover  I  cannot  quit  my  dear  grand¬ 
mother  and  grandfather,  who  have  nou¬ 


rished  and  instructed  me,  and  helped 
me  when  I  was  helpless  ;  if  you  really 
love  me,  you  will  not  wish  me  to  prove 
ungrateful  !”  She  passed  not  her  hours 
in  idleness  or  inactivity,  engaged  either 
in  the  cot  or  the  garden,  or  with  her 
aged  relatives,  on  whom  she  bestowed 
the  most  affectionate  care  and  attention, 
time  hung  not  heavily  or  unemployed 
upon  her  hands.  The  blind  God,  who 
likes  not  to  be  repulsed,  became  en¬ 
raged  at  Annette’s  obstinate  resistance, 
and — what  can  love  not  do? 

At  a  festival  celebrated  in  Annette’s 
native  village,  to  which  all  the  youths 
and  pretty  lasses  of  the  neighbouring 
villages  were  invited,  came  the  young 
and  sprightly  Adrian.  He  had  scarcely 
seen  eighteen  summers  ;  his  dark  hazel 
eyes  sparkled  with  youthful  pleasure, 
his  curling  locks  of  the  same  hue  fell 
gracefully  over  his  shoulders,  and  his 
elegant  figure  seemed  to  have  been 
formed  for  the  airy  movements  of  the 
fantastic  dance,  and,  although  he  was 
so  young,  his  language  was  so  sweet, 
so  pretty,  and  so  winning;  his  manners 
so  mild  that  many  fair  maidens  sighed 
in  secret  for  Adrian.  The  unyielding 
Annette  even  was  soon  aware  of  his  in¬ 
fluence,  and  whenever  the  handsome 
Adrian  touched  her  hand  in  the  enliven¬ 
ing  dance,  a  glowing  blush  apf)eared 
upon  her  cheek,  and  her  little  heart  beat 
quicker  than  the  music  ;  in  short,  she 
felt  a  pleasure  which  was  a  stranger  to 
her  till  Adrian’s  arrival.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  festival,  which  lasted 
three  happy  days,  Adrian  presented 
himself  before  the’ancient  end  respect¬ 
able  relations  of  Annette,  who  joyfully 
agreed  to  so  advantageous  a  match, 
for  Adrian’s  father  was  the  richest  man 
in  his  village,  the  youth  was  his  fa¬ 
vorite  and  only  son,  “  but,”  added  the 
old  people,  “  it  depends  wholly  upon 
Annette.”  With  inexpressible  delight 
he  sought  the  fair  peasant,  nor  was 
she  deaf  to  his  winning  eloquence — 
they  loved  mutually,  and  they  were 
happy.  In  two  months  she  promised 
him  her  hand,  if  he  could  gain  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  approbation.  “  O !  beloved 
Annette !”  exclaimed  the  enraptured 
Adrian,  “  thou  hast  indeed  rendered 
me  happy,  and  ray  love  and  gratitude 
shall  be  unbounded  ;  of  my  father’s  re¬ 
fusal  there  is  no  fear— he  cannot — he 
must  not  refuse  ;  he  loves  me  too  well 
to  render  me  unhappy.  To-morrow, 
my  love,  I  will  take  my  departure,  and 
in  four  days  return  and  claim  my  sweet 
Annette’s  promised  hand  !”  The  mor¬ 
row  came,  but  Adrian  could  not  quit 
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his  dear  Annette ;  his  village  was  far 
distant  from  hers,  and  he  should  not 
see  her  for  four  days.  He  spent  the 
day  in  irresolution,  but  in  the  evening 
he  determined  to  set  out.  He  takes 
his  leave  of  the  old  people,  and  he  has 
now  passed  the  threshold :  Annette 
follows,  and  hangs  tenderly  upon  him, 
while  tears  fill  her  lovely  eyes  and  be¬ 
dew  her  pale  cheeks.  “  Farewell, 
Adrian,  farewell,”  she  can  say  no  more, 
for  tears  prevent  her  utterance,  and 
her  heart  is  nearly  breaking.  He  em¬ 
braces  her  tenderly,  and  imprints  a 
parting  kiss  upon  her  rosy  lips — he  has 
quitted  her — she  wipes  away  the  big 
tears  which  dim  her  eyes,  and  she  be¬ 
holds  her  beloved  Adrian  turn  round 
and  kiss  his  hand  to  her  ;  she  returns 
the  sign,  and — he  is  lost  in  a  dark 
green  thicket.  She  keeps  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  thicket,  hoping  yet  once 
— but  once  more — to  see  him,  and  the 
uncertain  shadows  formed  by  the  moon¬ 
light  alternately  raise  and  depress  her 
hopes.  She  seated  herself  upon  a 
green  bank,  and  watched  the  rays  of 
the  moon  playing  in  the  mimic  waves 
of  the  river  which  ran  by  the  cot. 
Adrian  pursued  his  way,  thinking  on 
his  Annette  and  the  pleasure  of  his  re¬ 
turn,  when  there  appeared  a  sudden 
change  in  the  air  ;  the  moon  was  soon 
obscured,  the  rain  fell  in  large  drops, 
and  the  distant  murmuring  and  gather¬ 
ing  of  dark  clouds  foretold  a  thunder¬ 
storm  ;  the  forked  lightning  played 
terrifically  around  him,  his  garments 
were  soon  drenched  in  rain,  and  his 
searching  eye  sought  in  vain  for  a 
shelter,  and,  moreover,  he  had,  in  the 
darkness  and  confusion  of  the  warring 
elejnents,  lost  his  way.  “  i^las  !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Adrian,  “  if  I  had  departed 
this  morning,  I  should  have  had  day¬ 
light  to  direct  me  in  this  unknown  way ; 
but  now  I  am  not  a  whit  the  better  for 
my  haste,  and  I  must  remain  in  this 
lonely  place  till  day-break.”  He  pur¬ 
sued  his  route,  unconscious  where  it 
would  lead  him,  and  the  rain  continued 
to  pour  down  in  torrents.  “  Ah,  un¬ 
happy  Adrian!”  exclaimed  he  aloud. 
“Adrian!  Adrian!”  repeated  a  loud 
voice,  which  appeared  not  very  dis¬ 
tant.  “  ’Tis  doubtless  a  friend  sent 
by  my  Annette.  He  called  me  by  my 
name,  and  he  seeks  me,”  and  immedi¬ 
ately  he  called  out,  “  Holloa,  friend  ! 
Come  this  way — come  this  way!” 
“  Come  this  way — this  way  !”  repeat¬ 
ed  still  louder  the  same  voice. 

Ah,  woe  is  me  !  ’tis  the  deluding 
voice  of  an  echo,  and  the  hapless  Adri¬ 
an  listens  to  it  with  renewed  hope,  and 


runs  forward  to  meet  a  supposed  friend. 
The  beloved  and  handsome  Adrian — 
the  favoured  and  happy  lover  of  the 
beautiful  Annette  —  finds  a  watery 
grave  !  No  friendly  hand  was  near  to 
aid  the  struggling  Adrian ;  in  vain  he 
combatted  against  the  rushing  torrent, 
swelled  by  the  heavy  rain  ;  and  the 
echo,  as  he  faintly,  dying,  sinking 
called  for  help,  still  mocked  him  with 
repeating  “  Help  !” 

The  fourth  morning  appeared,  blush¬ 
ing  and  breathing  a  thousand  sweets. 
Annette  welcomed,  with  smiles,  the 
rising  sun,  and  quitted  her  neat  little 
chamber  to  wander  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river.  She  observes  something 
floating  in  the  water — with  anxious 
looks  she  gazes  upon  it — alas  !  ’tis  her 
lover’s  body  !  She  utters  a  piercing 
shriek — her  head  swims — she  falls — 
she  dies  for  Adrian  ! 

Lucy  Williams. 


HORSE  RACING. 

Horse  racing  w'as  not  unknown  among 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  nor  unpractised 
by  them  in  Britain.  Fitzstephen,  who 
wrote  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second, 
mentions  the  delight  the  citizens  of 
London  took  in  the  diversion,  not  from 
a  spirit  of  gaming,  but  from  superior 
skill  in  horsemanship.  In  Elizabeth’* 
reign  racing  was  carried  on  with  such 
excess,  that  it  injured  the  fortunes  of 
many  of  the  nobles.  In  James  the  First’s 
time,  the  most  celebrated  courses  were 
Croydon,  in  the  south,  and  Gately,  in 
Yorkshire.  They  were  called  Bell 
courses,  the  prizes  being  a  little  golden 
bell,  and  hence,  probably,  is  derived 
the  saying  of  bearing  the  bell.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  races  were 
held  in  Hyde  Park :  Charles  the  Se¬ 
cond  was  immoderately  fond  of  this 
diversion,  and  Newmarket  became  the 
principal  course  after  the  restoration  ; 
the  King  attended  in  person,  entered 
horses  in  his  own  name,  established  a 
house  there  for  his  own  accommoda¬ 
tion,  and  gave,  instead  of  bells,  a  cup  of 
the  value  of  100  guineas,  with  the  ex¬ 
ploits  and  pedigree  of  the  winning  horse 
engraven  thereon.  Newmarket,  York, 
and  Doncaster  are  now  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  courses. 

.  4 

'A  MERCENARY  BEAUTY. 

Tom  cries  (enchanted  with  her  face), 

“  Dear  creature,  what  a  bird  of 
grace !” 

“  True,  Tom,”  says  Charles,  “  and  I 
can  say. 

Dear  creature,  she’s  a  bird  (tfprey 
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Of  the  forty  or  fifty  thousand  persons 
who  annually  visit  the  British  Museum, 
we  suspect  there  are  few  who  suffi¬ 
ciently  notice  that  splendid  monument 
of  ancient  art,  the  Barberini  or  Port¬ 
land  Vase,  or  are,  at  least,  aware  of 
the  service  it  has  been  in  advancing  an 
important  branch  of  art — the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  porcelain  in  this  country. 

The  Portland  Vase,  which  stands  in 
the  centre  of  the  ante-room  on  the  top 
of  the  stair-case  in  the  British  Muse¬ 
um,  leading  to  the  twelfth  room,  which 
contains  the  collection  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  was  for  more  than  two  cen¬ 
turies  the  principal  ornament  of  the 
Barberini  Palace.  It  was  purchased 
from  Sir  William  Hamilton,  about  30 
years  ago,  by  the  Duchess  of  Portland, 
for  a  thousand  guine^as;  since  which 
period  it  has  been  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Portland  Vase.  It  was 
found  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  two  miles  and  a  half  from 
Rome,  in  the  road  leading  to  Fras¬ 
cati.  At  the  time  of  its  discovery,  it 
was  inclosed  in  a  marble  sarcophagus, 
within  a  sepulchral  chamber,  under  the 
mount  called,  Monte  del  Grano.  This 
superb  specimen  of  Greek  art,  was  pa¬ 
triotically  deposited  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  in  1810,  by  his  Grace  the  Duke 


of  Portland,  upon  condition,  that  it 
should  always  be  open  to  the  inspection 
of  artists  and  of  the  public  in  general. 

The  material  of  which  the  Vase  is 
formed,  is  glass  ;  the  figures,  which  are 
executed  in  relief,  are  of  a  beautiful 
opaque  white ;  and  the  ground,  which 
is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  figures, 
is  of  a  dark  transparent  blue.  The 
height  of  the  Vase  is  ten  inches,  and 
the  diameter  six.  In  its  make  it  is  not 
quite  perpendicular :  a  misfortune  which 
doubtless  befel  it  in  cooling  from  th® 
hands  of  the  glass-blower.  The  mate¬ 
rials  were  too  precious  to  allow  of  its 
being  laid  aside  for  that  reason ;  or 
perhaps  the  art  had  not  arrived  at  such 
a  degree  of  perfeation  as  to  allow  of 
extreme  nicety.  The  figures  are  of 
most  exquisite  workmanship,  in  Bas- 
relief.  Mr.  Wedgewood  was  of  opi¬ 
nion,  from  many  circumstances,  that  the 
figures  have  been  made  by  cutting 
away  the  external  crust  of  white  opaque 
glass,  in  the  manner  the  finest  cameos 
have  been  produced,  and  that  it  must 
have  been  the  labour  of  a  great  many 
years. 

There  have  been  many  opinions  and 
conjectures  concerning  the  figures  on 
this  celebrated  Vase,  as  well  as  to  the 
period  when  it  was  made.  Some  anti- 
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quaries  have  placed  its  production 
many  centuries  before  the  Christian 
Era  ;  as  sculpture  was  said  to  be  on 
the  decline  in  tlie  time  of  Alexander 
tlie  Great.  Mr.  Wedgewood,  vvho 
made  several  beautiful  copies  of  this 
wonderful  production  of  art,  has  well 
observed  that  it  does  not  seem  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  Portland  Vase  was  pur¬ 
posely  made  for  the  ashes  of  any  parti¬ 
cular  deceased  ;  because  many  years 
must  have  been  necessary  to  execute 
it.  “  Hence,”  says  Dr.  DarvVin,  who 
has  written  largely  on  the  subject,  “it 
may  be  concluded  that  the  subject  of 
its  embellishments  is  not  private  histo¬ 
ry,  but  of  a  general  nature.  The  sub¬ 
ject  (continues  the  learned  doctor)  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  well  chosen,  and  the 
story  to  be  finely  told,  and  that  it  re¬ 
presents  what  in  ancient  times  engaged 
the  attention  of  philosophers,  poets, 
and  heroes  ;  I  mean  a  part  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries. 

“  These  mysteries  were  invented  in 
Egypt,  and  afterwards  transferred  to 
Greece,  and  flourished  more  particular¬ 
ly  at  Athens,  which  was  at  the  same 
time  the  seat  of  the  Fine  Arts.  They 
consisted  of  scenical  exhibitions, repre¬ 
senting  and  inculcating  the  expectation 
of  a  future  life  after  death,  and  on  this 
account  were  encouraged  by  the  go¬ 
vernment,  insomuch  that  the  Athenian 
laws  punished  a  discovery  of  their  se¬ 
crets  with  death. 

The  use  of  the  Vase  was  certainly 
sepulchral,  and  the  sculptures  may  be 
believed  to  be  symbolical  of  Death  on 
one  side  of  the  Vase, -and  of  Immortality 
on  the  other.  The  sculpture  on  the 
bottom  of  the  Vase  is  emblematic  of 
silenco. 

Our  Engraving,  which  is  at  once 
spirited  and  correct,  represents  the 
principal  group  on  the  Vase,  and  is 
thus  described  by  Dr.  Darwin  : — 

“  Three  figures  of  exquisite  work¬ 
manship  are  placed  by  the  side  of  a 
ruined  column,  whose  capital  is  fallen 
off,  and  lies  at  their  feet  with  other  dis¬ 
jointed  stones ;  they  sit  on  loose  piles  of 
stone  beneath  a  tree,  which  has  not  the 
leaves  of  an  evergreen  of  this  climate, 
but  may  be  supposed  to  be  an  elm, 
which  Virgil  places  near  the  entrance 
of  the  infernal  regions,  and  adds,  that  a 
dream  was  believed  to  dwell  under 
every  leaf  of  it.  AEn.  vi.  1.281.  In 
the  midst  of  this  groupe,  reclines  a  fe¬ 
male  figure  in  a  dying  attitude,  in 
which  extreme  languor  is  beautifully 
represented  ;  in  her  hand  is  an  invert¬ 
ed  torch,  an  ancient  emblem  of  extin¬ 
guished  life;  the  elbow  of  the  same 


arm,  resting  on  a  stone,  supports  her 
as  she  sinks,  while  the  other  hand  is 
raised  and  thrown  over  her  drooping 
head,  in  some  measure  sustaining  it, 
and  gives  with  great  art  the  idea  of 
fainting  lassitude.  On  the  right  of  her 
sits  a  man,  and  on  the  left  a  woman, 
both  supporting  themselves  on  their 
arms,  as  people  are  liable  to  do  when 
they  are  thinking  intensely.  They 
have  their  backs  to  the  dying  fi¬ 
gure,  yet  with  their  faces  turned  to¬ 
wards  her,  as  if  seriously  contemplat¬ 
ing  her  situation,  but  without  stretching 
out  their  hands  to  assist  her. 

“.This  central  figure,  then,  appears 
to  me  to  be  an  hieroglyphic,  or  Eleu- 
sinian  emblem  of  Mortal  Life,  that  is, 
the  lethum,  or  death,  mentioned  by 
Virgil  amongst  the  terrible  things  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  beginning  of  the  myste¬ 
ries.  The  inverted  torch  shows  the 
figure  to  be  emblematic:  if  it  had  been 
designed  to  represent  a  real  person  in 
the  act  of  dying,  there  had  been  no  ne¬ 
cessity  for  the  expiring  torch,  as  the 
dying  figure  alone  would  have  been 
sufficiently  intelligible ; — it  would  have 
been  as  absurd  as  to  have  put  an  invert¬ 
ed  torch  into  the  hand  of  a  real  person 
at  the  time  of  his  expiring.  Besides, 
if  this  figure  had  represented  a  real  dy¬ 
ing  person,  would  not  the  other  figures, 
or  one  of  them  at  least,  have  stretched 
out  a  hand  to  support  her,  to  have 
eased  her  fall  among  loose  stones,  or 
to  have  smoothed  her  pillow/  These 
circumstances  evince  that  the  figure  is 
an  emblem,  and,  therefore,  conld  not  be 
a  representation  of  the  private  history 
of  any  particular  family  or  event. 

“  The  man  and  woman,  on  each  side 
of  the  dying  figure,  must  be  considered 
as  emblems,  both  from  their  similarity 
of  situation  and  dress  to  the  middle  fi¬ 
gure,  and  their  being  grouped  along 
with  it.  These,  I  think,  are  hierogly¬ 
phic  or  Eleusinian  emblems  of  Human 
Kind,  with  the  backs  towards  the  dying 
figure  of  Mortal  Life,  unwilling  to  as¬ 
sociate  with  her,  yet  turning  their  seri¬ 
ous  and  attentive  countenances,  curious 
indeed  to  behold,  yet  sorry  to  contem¬ 
plate  their  latter  end.” 

SPIRIT  OF  THE 

THE  LAST  MAN. 

WEITTEN  BY  T.  CAMPBELL,  AUTHOR  OP 
THE  “  PLEASURES  OF  HOPE.” 

All  worldly  shapes  shall  melt  in  gloom, 

The  sun  himself  must  die, 

Before  this  mortal  shall  assume 

Its  Immortality  I 
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I  saw  a  vision  in  my  sleep, 

That  gave  my  spirit  strength  to  sweep 
Adown  the  gulf  of  Time! 

I  saw  the  last  of  human  mould. 

That  shall  Creation’s  death  behold^ 

As  Adam  saw  her  prime  ! 

The  Sun’s  eye  had  a  sickly  glare, 

The  Earth  with  age  was  wan, 

The  skeletons  of  nations  were 
Around  that  lonely  man  ! 

Some  had  expir’d  in  fight, — the  brands 
Still  rusted  in  their  bony  hands  ; 

In  plague  and  famine  some  ! 

Earth’s  cities  had  no  sound  nor  tread  ; 
And  ships  \^'ere  drifting  with  the  dead 
To  shores  where  all  was  dumb ! 

Yet,  prophet  like,  that  lone  one  stood, 
With  dauntless  words  and  high. 

That  shook  the  sere  leaves  from  the 
wood 

As  if  a  storm  pass’d  by. 

Saying,  we  are  twins  in  death,  proud 
Sun, 

Thy  face  is  cold,  thy  race  is  run, 

’Tis  mercy  bids  thee  go. 

For  thou  ten  thousand  thousand  years 
Hast  seen  the  tide  of  human  tears. 
That  shall  no  longer  flow. 

What  though  beneath  thee  man  put 
forth 

His  pomp,  his  pride,  his  skill ; 

And  arts  that  made  fire,  flood,  and 
earth, 

The  vassals  of  Ins  will; — 

Yet  mourn  I  not  thy  parted  sway. 
Thou  dim  discrowned  king  of  day : 

For  all  those  trophied  arts 
And  triumphs  that  beneath  thee  sprang. 
Heal’d  not  a  passion  or  a  pang 
Entail’d  on  human  hearts. 

Go,  let  oblivion’s  curtain  fall 
Upon  the  stage  of  men, 

Nor  with  thy  rising  beams  recall 
Life’s  tragedy  again. 

Its  piteous  pageants  bring  not  back, 
Nor  waken  flesh,  upon  the  rack 
Of  pain  anew  to  writhe  ; 

Stretch’d  in  disease’s  shapes  abhorr’d, 
Or  mown  in  battle  by  the  sword, 

Like  grass  beneath  the  scythe. 

Ev’n  I  am  weary  in  yon  skies 
To  watch  thy  fading  fire; 

Test  of  all  sumless  agonies. 

Behold  not  me  expire. 

My  lips  that  speak  thy  dirge  of  death — 
Their  rounded  gasp  and  gurgling  breath 
To  see  thou  shall  not  boast. 

The  eclipse  of  Nature  spreads  my 
pall. 

The  majesty  of  Darkness  shall 
Receive  my  parting  ghost ! 


This  spirit  shall  return  to  Him 
That  gave  its  heavenly  spark  ; 

Yet  think  not.  Sun,  it  shall  be  dim 
When  thou  thyself  art  dark  ! 

No  I  it  shall  live  again,  and  shine 
In  bliss  unknown  to  beams  of  thine. 
By  Him  recall'd  to  breath, 

Who  captive  led  captivity, 

Who  robb’d  the  grave  of  victory,— 
And  took  the  sting  from  Death  ! 

Go,  Sun,  while  Mercy  holds  me  up 
On  Nature’s  awful  waste 
To  drink  this  last  and  bitter  cup 
Of  grief  that  man  shall  taste — 

Go,  tell  the  night  that  hides  thy  face, 
Thou  saw'st  the  last  of  Adam’s  race, 
On  Earth’s  sepulchral  clod, 

The  dark’ning  universe  defy 
To  quench  his  Immortality, 

Or  shake  liis  trust  in  God  I 


THE  COCKNEY’S  JOURNAL. 

THE  FIRST  OF  SEPTEMBER. 

Extracted  from  the  Journal  of  Simon 
Swandonm. 

Monday,  Sept.  1.  9  a.  m. — Took 
down  from  back  attic  ray  legacy  gun, 
so  called  because  it  became  mine  under 
the  will  of  Sir  Diggory  Drysalt,  ray 
maternal  uncle.  Used  by  him  with 
tremendous  eflTect,  when  a  grenadier  in 
Colonel  Birch’s  first  Loyal  London,  in 
the  battles  of  Shad  Thames  and  Prim¬ 
rose  Hill.  Thought  it  prudent  to  as¬ 
certain  the  death  of  this  Gunpowder 
Percy ;  drew  out  the  ramrod  and 
thrust  it  down  the  barrel ;  felt  a  soft 
substance  at  bottom,  and  trembled  ; 
screwed  up  my  courage  and  the  soft 
substance,  and  found  the  latter  to  be  a 
doll’s  pincushion,  probably  pushed  in 
by  little  Sally.  Borrowed  Bob’s  duster 
and  Molly’s  seowering-paper,  and  rub¬ 
bed  off  the  rust.  Looked  about  for  a 
game-bag,  and  luckily  alighted  upon 
my  uncle’s  havresack,  in  which  I  more¬ 
over  found  seventeen  old  cartridges. 
Put  on  my  shooting-dress,  viz. — my 
white  hat,  my  stone-blue  coat  and  black 
velvet  collar,  my  white  Marcella  waist¬ 
coat,  my  India  dimity  under  ditto,  ray 
nankeen  Irowsers,  and  my  ditto  gaiters, 
not  forgetting  my  military  boots  and 
brass  spurs.  Jammed  down  ramrod 
till  it  rang  again,  to  the  great  terror  of 
Mrs.  Swaiidown,  of  whom  I  took  leave 
singing — 

“  Adieu,  adieu,  my  only  life. 

My  honour  calls  me  from  thee.” 
Set  off,  in  high  spirits,  to  meet  Jack 
Juniper,  Kit  Cursitor,  and  Tom  Tif¬ 
fany,  by  appointment,  at  half-past  nine, 
at  the  Cumberland  Arms,  opposite  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital,  in  the  City  Road. 
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10  A.  M. -  Marched  up  the  City  Road 
singing- — 

“■  By  dawn  to  the  downs  we  repair.” 
Halted  to  rest  ourselves  upon  the 
bridge  on  the  Regent’s  Canal.  Look¬ 
ed  over  the  parapet  and  pointed  our 
guns  downward  to  nab  the  sea-gulls  as 
they  came  through  the  arch.  Saw 
something  red  steal  out:  took  it  for  a 
pheasant,  and  cocked  :  proved  to  be  a 
bargeman’s  cap:  grounded  arras  again, 
and  saw  him  steer  his  vessel  into  a  sort 
of  water  pound.  Asked  baker’s  boy 
about  it :  boy  said  it  was  in  the  lock, 
and  the  bank  on  the  other  side  was  the 
key.  Threatened  to  shoot  him  if  he 
gave  me  any  more  of  his  sauce.  Kept 
an  eye  on  barge,  and  saw  it  begin  to 
sink.  Wondered  at  the  coolness  of  the 
Father  Red-cap,  who  walked  from  stem 
to  stern,  smoking  his  pipe  as  if  nothing 
was  the  matter.  Kit  Cursitor  said  they 
had  scuttled  it  on  purpose  to  chouse  the 
underwriters,  and  that  lie  had  known 
the  Captain  of  a  Dutch  schooner  hang¬ 
ed  for  similar  practices. 

11  A.  M. — Scrambled  over  a  five- 
barred  gate  to  join  ray  companions, 
who  had  made  a  short  cut  for  Hol¬ 
loway  :  obstructed  by  a  dry  ditch  ;  took 
a  run  to  leap  it;  forgot  my  spurs, 
which  caught  in  each  other  and  sent  me 
on  my  hands  and  knees  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  gap.  Piece  went  off  in  my 
fall,  and  killed  a  duck.  Crammed  the 
defunct  into  my  havresack,  and  came 
up  with  my  cronies  close  to  the  turn¬ 
pike.  They  took  the  pathway,  but  I 
followed  the  Bedford  coach  through 
the  gate.  Stopped  by  gate-keeper, 
who  demanded  three  half-pence :  would 
notpay,  and  referred  it  to  Lawyer  Kit, 
who  gave  it  in  favour  of  gaterkeeper, 
pointing  to  the  board  upon  which  rate 
of  tolls  was  printed,  viz.  “  For  every 
horse,  mule,  or  ass,  three  half-pence.” 
Tossed  down  the  coppers  and  walked 
on.  Halted  at  corner  of  Duval’s  Lane  : 
drove  of  geese:  called  a  council  of 
war :  Jack  Juniper  offered  the  driver 
two  shillings  to  let  him  fire  among  the 
flock :  bargain  made  :  Jack  let  fly,  and 
missed :  geese  set  up  a  general  hiss, 
and  Kit  advised  us  to  discontinue  the 
action. 

2  p.  M. — Arrived  at  Holywell  Mount: 
read  printed  notice,  “  It  is  lawful  to 
shoot  rubbish  here  took  the  hint, 
fired,  and  blew  Jerry  Bentham  off  a 
book-stall. 

3.  P.  M. — Dinner  at  the  Adam  and 
Eve,  Camden  Town.  Pigeon-pie  at 
top,  and  lamb-chops  at  bottom.  Tom 
Tiffany  in  the  chair,  and  I  deputy. 
Asked  Tom  for  a  piece  of  the  pie : 


carving-knife  slipped,  and  in  went  his 
fist  through  the  top  crust,  penetrated 
the  pigeon,  and  stuck  in  the  beefsteak 
sod  at  the  base.  “  Now  your  hand's 
in”  said  Jack  Juniper,  ‘‘  I’ll  thank 
you  for  some  of  that  pie.”  Tom 
wiped  the  gravy  from  his  wristband, 
and  did  not  seem  to  relish  the  joke,  but 
all  the  rest  of  us  laughed  ready  to  kill 
ourselves. 

4  p.m. — Eyed  Deputy  Firkin’s  ap¬ 
ple-tree  thathung  over  the  New  River  ; 
felt  very  desirous  of  bringing  down  a 
leash  of  pippins,  but  saw  a  little  man  in 
black  on  the  watch.  Jack  Juniper  shut 
both  his  eyes  and  pulled  his  trigger : 
dow'n  dropt  the  man:  all  took  to  our 
heels,  with  our  heads  full  of  the  new 
drop.  At  length  says  Lawyer  Kit, 
“  Let’s  go  back  and  get  him  an  apo¬ 
thecary  ;  if  he  dies  after  that,  it  will  be 
only  felo  de  se.”  Back  we  stole,  in 
sad  tribulation,  and  found  to  our  great 
relief  that  Jack  had  shot  a  scarecrow. 
Tom  changed  trowsers  with  the  de¬ 
ceased,  his  own  being  a  little  the  worse 
for  wear. 

5  p.m.  —  Climbed  up  an  Islington 
coach  :  took  a  seat  upon  the  box,  and 
put  my  fire  arras  betw^een  ray  legs,  and 
my  bag  in  the  boot.  Descended  at  the 
back  of  the  ’Change,  crossed  into 
Lombard  Street,  and,  having  arrived 
safe  and  sound  in  Bush-lane,  gave 
Molly  the  game  to  dress  for  supper, 
and  walked  up  stairs  to  drink  a  com¬ 
fortable  dish  of  lea  with  Mrs.  Swan- 
down.— JVctu  Monthly  Magazine, 
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THE  POINTER; 

OR,  THE  FIRST  OF  SEPTEMBER. 

Behold  the  pointer  J  mark  his  eye  ! 

His  nose  proclaims  the  game  is  nigh. 
’Tis  there — unknown  to  all  but  him — 
*Tis  there — nor  does  he  move  a  limb  ; 
Attentive,  fix’d,  he  waits  to  run 
At  the  death‘fire! — his  master’s  gun. 
’Tis  off — ’fis  heard — the  Partridge 
flies ! 

He’s  stricken — trembles— falls  and  dies ! 
The  well-trained  dog  secures  his  prey, 
And  bears  it  to  his  lord  away. 

Utopia. 


EPITAPH  ON  SIR  ISAAC  NEW¬ 
TON. 

BY  MR.  POPE. 

Nature  and  Nature’s  laws  lay  hid  in 
night ; 

God  said,  “  Let  Newton  be  !”  and  alt 
was  light. 
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FUNERAL  CEREMONIES  IN 
GUINEA. 

After  the  Marabout  had  examined 
the  body,  says  Alillar  in  his  Geography, 
and  declared  the  person  died  a  natural 
death,  he,  with  his  brethren,  took  the 
corpse,  washed,  dried,  and  tlien  rubbed 
it  with  fat  from  head  to  foot.  After 
this,  they  stretched  it  on  a  mat  in  the 
middle  of  the  house.  Ills  wives  were 
placed  round  it,  and  his  favorite  at  the 
head,  as  the  post  of  honor.  Several 
other  women  made  a  circle  round  them  i 
all  these  endeavoured  to  out-roar  each 
other,  tearing  their  hair,  and  scratching 
themselves  methodically,  like  people 
who  knew  perfectly  the  part  they  acted. 
Sometimes  they  left  off,  and  kept  si¬ 
lent  ;  at  others  they  repeated  the  praise 
and  great  actions  of  the  deceased,  and 
then  began  their  lamentations  afresh. 
This  mock  music  lasted  near  two  hours, 
w'hen  four, lusty  negroes  entering  the 
house,  took  the  body',  and  tied  it  on  a 
hand-barrow  made  of  branches  of  trees ; 
then  lifting  it  on  their  shoulders,  they 
carried  it  through  the  town,  running  as 
fast  as  they  could,  and  reeling  from 
time  to  time  as  if  they  had  been  drunk, 
w'ith  a  thousand  ridiculous  gestures, 
very  suitable  to  the  exclamations  of  the 
wives  of  the  deceased,  and  the  other 
women  who  attended  the  procession. 
In  short,  the  noise  was  so  great,  as 
would  have  drowned  the  loudest  thun¬ 
der. 

The  parade  being  over,  the  body  was 
taken  from  the  hand-barrow,  and  depo¬ 
sited  in  its  place ;  after  w'hich  the 
songs,  cries,  and  extravagancies  of  the 
w'omen  began  again.  During  this  the 
Marabout  made  a  grave  deep  and  large 
enough  to  hold  two  dead  bodies :  he 
also  stripped  and  skinned  a  goatj  the 
pluck  served  to  make  a  ragout,  of  which 
he  and  the  assistants  ate ;  he  also 
caused  the  favourite  wife  to  eat  some, 
who  had  no  great, inclination  to  taste  it, 
knowing  it  was  to  be  her  last.  She  ate 
some,  however,  and  during  this  repast, 
the  body  of  the  great  goat  was  divided 
into  small  pieces,  broiled  and  eaten. 
The  lamentations  began  again ;  and 
when  the  Marabout  thought  it  time  to 
end  the  ceremony,  he  took  the  favour¬ 
ite  wife  by  the  arms,  and  delivered  her 
to  two  lusty  negroes.  These  seizing 
lier  roughly,  tied  her  hands  and  feet 
behind  her,  and  laying  her  on  her  back, 
placed  a  piece  of  wood  on  her  breast ; 
then  holding  each  other  with  their 
hands  on  their  shoulders,  they  stamped 
with  their  feet  on  the  piece  of  wood  till 
they  had  broken  the  woman’s  breast. 


Having  half  dispatched  her,  they  threw 
her  into  the  grave,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  goat,  casting  her  husband’s  body 
over  her,  and  filling  up  the  grave  with 
earth  and  stones.  Immediately  the  cries 
ceasing,  a  quick  silence  succeeded,  and 
every  one  retired  home  with  the  great¬ 
est  composure  and  unconcern. 


ORATOR  HENLEY. 

Orator  Henley,  whom  Pope  designat¬ 
ed  as  the 

“Preacher  at  once  and  zany  of  the 
age,’’ 

was  a  singular  character  of  the  last 
age,  who  attracted  notice  by  his  eccen¬ 
tric  lectures,  which  were  principally 
frequented  by  the  operative  classes  of 
society,  to  particular  branches  of  whom 
they  w'ere  sometimes  especially  ad¬ 
dressed.  He  once  collected  a  great 
number  of  shoemakers,  by  announcing 
that  he  could  teach  them  a  speedy  ope¬ 
ration  in  their  business;  this  was  the 
making  of  shoes  by  cutting  off  the  tops 
of  ready-made  boots. 

Henley  used  every  Saturday  to  print 
an  advertisement  in  the  Daily  Adver¬ 
tiser,  announcing  the  subject  of  his  en¬ 
suing  lecture,  with  a  motto  before  it, 
which  was  generally  a  sneer  at  some 
public  transactions  of  the  preceding 
week.  Dr.  Cohden,  one  of  Geo.  II. ’s 
Chaplains,  having  in  174S  preached  a 
sermon  at  St.  James’s  from  the  words, 
“  Take  away  the  wicked  before  the 
King,  and  his  tlirone  shall  be  establish¬ 
ed  in  righteousness.”  This  sermon 
gave  great  displeasure  at  Court,  and 
the  doctor  was  dismissed  from  the  list 
of  Chaplains.  The  Saturday  following, 
Henley’s  advertisement  contained  this 
parody  on  the  text: 

“  Away  with  the  wicked  before  the 
King, 

Away  with  the  wdeked  behind  him  ; 

His  throne  it  will  bless 

With  righteousness, 

And  we  shall  know  where  to  find  him.” 

Henley  struck  medals  which  he  gave 
as  tickets  to  his  subscribers ;  a  star 
rising  to  the  meridian  with  this  motto. 
Ad  summa  ;  and  below,  Inveniam 
viam,  aut  J'acium. 


CHANCE,  THE  PARENT  OF 
DISCOVERIES. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

If  we  examine  many  of  our  most 
celebrated  discoveries,  works,  or  ac¬ 
tions,  we  shall  find  chance  has  frequent¬ 
ly  as  great  a  share  in  their  production 
as  genius. 
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It  was  chance  that  condncted  Gali¬ 
leo  into  the  gardens  of  Florence,  when 
the  gardeners  were  working  the  pumps, 
and  not  being  able  to  raise  the  w^ater 
above  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  asked 
him  the  cause.  The  philosopher’s  va¬ 
nity  was  piqued  at  not  being  able  to 
return  an  answer ;  and  it  was  that  va¬ 
nity,  put  in  action  by  so  casual  a  ques¬ 
tion,  that  induced  him  to  make  it  the 
object  of  his  thoughts,  until  he  found 
the  solution  of  the  problem  by  disco¬ 
vering  the  weight  of  the  air. 

In  the  moment  when  the  peaceful 
soul  of  Newton  was  employed  by  no 
business,  and  agitated  by  no  passion, 
it  was  chance  that  led  him  under  an 
apple-tree,  loosened  some  of  tlie  fruit 
from  the  branches,  and  gave  that  great 
philosopher  the  fair  idea  of  his  system 
of  gravitation.  It  was  also  this  inci¬ 
dent  which  afterwards  made  him  turn 
his  thoughts  to  inquire,  wdiether  the 
moon  does  not  gravitate  towards  the 
earth  with  the  same  force  that  bodies 
tend  to  its  surface? 

If  Shakspeare,  like  his  father,  had 
continued  to  be  a  wool-comber,  if  he 
had  not  associated  with  those  that  led 
him  to  become  a  stealer  of  deer,  *  if 
he  had  not  been  forced  by  the  severity 
of  his  prosecutor  to  abandon  his  habi¬ 
tation  and  come  to  London  ;  if  he  had 
not  held  horses  at  the  playhouse  door, 
and  by  that  means  acquired  a  taste  for 
dramatic  performances;  and,  after  all, 
if  he  had  not  been  an  indifferent  actor, 
he  would  probably  never  have  been 
the  great  and  immortal  Shakspeare, 
whose  w^orks  we  adorg  ! 

Gustavus  Vasa,  says  the  Abbe  Ver- 
tot,  “  proceeded  in  vain  through  all  the 
provinces  of  Sweden ;  he  wandered 
above  a  year,  on  the  mountains  of  De- 
lecarlia,  but  the  mountaineers,  though 
prepossessed  by  his  good  mien,  the 
tallness  of  his  stature,  and  the  appa¬ 
rent  strength  of  his  body,  were  not  de¬ 
termined  to  join  him  till  the  very  day 
on  which  that  prince  had  harangued 
the  Delecavlians.  Then  the  old  men  of 
the  country  remarked,  that  the  North 
wind  had  for  some  time  constantly 
blowed  :  this  wind  appeared  to  them  a 
certain  sign  of  the  protection  ol  Hea¬ 
ven,  and  an  order  to  take  up  arms  in 
favour  of  the  hero.”  It  was,  then,  the 
North  wind  that  placed  the  crown  of 
Sweden  on  the  head  of  Gustavus.  , 


*  We  trust  none  of  our  readers  will 
try  this  experiment  of  becoming  great ; 
for  although  there  have  been  many 
deer-slealers,  there  has  been  but  one 
Shakspeare. — Editor. 


At  the  first  glance  we  can  scarcely 
attribute  such  great  effects  to  causes 
so  distinct  and  so  small  in  appearance  ; 
experience,  however,  informs  us,  that 
in  the  active  as  well  as  in  the  specula¬ 
tive  world,  the  greatest  events  are  of¬ 
ten  produced  by  almost  imperceptible 
causes,  and  I  therefore  readily  agree 
with  Sir  Charles  Morgan  in  his  inte¬ 
resting  paper  on  ‘‘  Mystification,”  (for 
which  see  the  Mirror^  page  205)  that 
“  nature  and  chance  afford  the  outlines 
of  our  brightest  inventions;”  and  that 
“  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  if  they 
should  sometimes  succeed  better  than 
art  in  advancing  them  towards  perfec¬ 
tion,”  which  may  possibly  induce  some 
ingenious  correspondent  to  favour  us 
with  a  more  interesting  article,  than 
what  ray  means  of  research  will  allow, 
UNDER  the  head  of  Chance,  the  Parent 
of  Discoveries.*  F.  R — y. 


To  make  Butter  of  good  quality. — 
The  milk  should  be  most  carefully 
strained  through  a  fine  strainer,  so  that 
it  may  be  quite  free  from  the  dust  and 
hairs  that  fall  in  the  milking.  The 
milk  in  the  pans  and  churn  should  be 
kept  in  a  cool  airy  part  of  the  house 
or  dairy,  quite  free  from  smoke.  When 
the  butter  is  gathered  off  the  churn, 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
making  to  expel  the  milk,  by  repeated 
washing  with  clean  cold  water :  and 
afterwards  by  frequent  pressure  of  the 
hands — all  the  wmtery  particles  must 
also  be  expelled  ;  this  is  a  principal 
object,  for  if  milk  or  water  be  left  in  it, 
a  strong  smell  and  unpleasant  taste  will 
soon  afterwards  be  the  consequence. 
The  great  fault  of  Irish  butter  is  exces¬ 
sive  saltness.  This  has  been  long  com¬ 
plained  of,  and  but  little  improvement 
has  yet  been  made.  There  should 
never  he  more  salt  used,  than  in  the 
proportion  of  one  ounce  of  salt  to  a 
pound  of  butter,  which  is  four  pounds 
to  a  firkin — even  less  than  this  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  The  fine.st  salt  should  be  used— ■ 
if  coarse,  it  should  be  bruised  fine.  By 
using  the  proportion  of  only  half  an 
ounce  of  salt,  and  one-eighth  of  an 
ounce  of  saltpetre  to  each  pound  of 
butter,  it  will  have  the  sweetness  of 
the  Dutch,  which  is  so  greatly  prized 
in  the  London  market.  The  precise 


*  We  second  the  wishes  of  our  Cor¬ 
respondent,  and  shall  feel  much  obliged 
by  further  authentic  communications  on 
a  subject  so  interesting.— Editor. 
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proportion  of  salt  used  for  one  making, 
should  be  used  also  for  the  others — for, 
if  the  inspector  finds  one  layer  more 
salted  than  the  rest,  he  must  mark  it 
with  a  lower  character.  It  is  a  very 
wrong  practice  to  keep  a  making  of 
butter  to  the  next  churning,  for  the 
purpose  of  mixing  the  two  churn¬ 
ings  together ;  this  mode  invarialjly 
produces  butler  of  soft  quality,  that 
will  not  harden.  Where  only  one  or 
two  cows  are  kept,  so  that  some  days 
will  intervene  between  the  packing  of 
each  churning,  it  is  recommended,  that 
after  the  new-made  butler  is  well  pack¬ 
ed  in  the  firkin,  it  should  be  covered 
with  a  clean  linen  towel,  damped  with 
pickle.  The  new  firkin  should  not,  as 
is  commonly  the  practice,  be  either 
steeped  or  scalded,  or  any  dry  salt  put 
in  it,  but  the  butter  when  prepared 
should  be  packed  very  firmly  with  the 
hand,  in  the  clean  dry  cask,  and  press¬ 
ed  light  to  the  sides,  to  prevent  air  be¬ 
coming  lodged  in  it.  Butter  should  al¬ 
ways  be  sent  to  market  while  new. 
When  kept,  it  must  degenerate  in  qua¬ 
lity — and,  allowing  that  an  advance 
should  take  place  in  the  market,  the 
rise  is  seldom  equivalent  to  the  decline 
of  character. 

Prevention  of  Fire.  —  M.  Cadet 
Vaux  has  made  some  experiments  for 
extinguishing  tires  in  chimnies  by  ren¬ 
dering  the  air  mephitic.  This  object 
he  obtained  by  the  simple  means  of 
throwing  flour  of  sulphur  on  the  fire  in 
the  grate,  the  mephitic  exhalation  of 
which  extinguished  the  fire,  as  it  would 
suffocate  any  living  creature.  A  Ro¬ 
man  nobleman  has  not  only  repeated 
this  experiment  with  entire  success, 
but,  being  desirous  of  ascertaining  whe¬ 
ther  an  ignited  body  suspended  in  the 
chimney  would  be  extinguished  in  the 
same  manner,  he  caiised  a  faggot  to  be 
suspended  in  a  chimney,  nearly  at  the 
summit,  and  set  on  fire;  though  by  its 
situation  it  was  nearly  in  contact  w’itli 
the  external  air,  the  flames  were  in¬ 
stantaneously  extinguished  by  throwing 
a  handful  of  flour  of  sulphur  on  the 
coals  below. 

Important  Discovery. — Mr.  Cook  of 
Baskerville  House,  Birmingham,  has 
made  an  important  discovery  in  the  al¬ 
kalies. — It  is  mentioned  as  rendering  all 
sorts  of  cotton,  linens,  muslins,  &c.  (as 
well  as  timber  itself)  incombustible,  by 
immersing  them  in  a  solution  of  pure 
alkali.  This  solution  is  perfectly  clear 
and  without  any  smell,  and  window- 
curtains  and  bed-hangings  are  thus 
rendered  perfectly  secure  from  any  ac¬ 
cident  arising  from  fire. 
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“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of 
other  men’s  stuff.” — IVotton. 

Epitaph  in  the  Church-yard  op 
Gillivgham,  Norfolk.— Sacred  to 
the  memory  of  Thomas  Jackson,  Co¬ 
median,  who  was  engaged  December 
21,  H-H,  to  play  a  comic  cast  of  cha¬ 
racters  in  this  great  Theatre,  the 
World,  for  many  of  which  he  was 
prompted  by  Nature  to  excel.  The 
season  being  ended,  his  benefit  over, 
the  charges  all  paid,  and  his  account 
closed,  he  made  his  exit  in  the  Trage¬ 
dy  of  Death,  on  the  i7th  of  March, 
1791,  in  full  assurance  of  being  called 
once  more  to  rehearsal,  where  he 
hopes  to  find  his  forfeits  all  cleared, 
his  cast  of  parts  bettered,  and  his  si¬ 
tuation  made  agreeable,  by  Him  who 
paid  the  great  stock  debt,  for  the  love 
he  bore  to  Performers  in  general. 

The  following,  on  Thomas  Huddle- 

stone,  is  in  the  same  church-yard  : _ 

Here  lies  Thomas  Huddlestone, 

Reader  don’t  smile, 

Butreflectasthis  tomb-stone  you  view 
That  Death  who  kill’d  him  in  a  very 
short  while. 

Will  huddle  a  stone  upon  you  !” 

Impromptu  to  a  young  Lady, 
Performing  in  Private. 
Whether  with  graceful  dignity  of  mien. 
We  view  thee  ornament  the  tragic 
scene. 

While  thy  soft  notes  enchain  the  atten¬ 
tive  ear. 

And  feeling  hearts  refuse  not  feeling's 
tear ; 

W  hether  in  the  path  of  comedy  yo*u 
stray. 

Culling  the  choicest  flowers  that  grace 
the  way. 

Or  charm  us  by  thy  ever  tuneful  lay. 
Alike  at  home,  in  either  one  of  these. 
You  ever  captivate,  you  ever  please. 

The  Bailiffs  Outw'itted.— A 
brace  of  bailiff’s  followers  had  the 
temerity  to  make  a  seizure  in  a  house 
at  Kingsvvood,  near  Bristol,  when 
they  themselves  were  seized  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  sable  tribe  of  colliers,  who 
conveyed  them  to  a  neighbouring  coal 
pit,  and  let  them  down  ;  where  they 
w'ere  forced  to  remain  till  about  two 
o  clock  next  morning,  when  they  were 
hud  up,  and  each  having  a  glass  of  gin 
and  spme  gingerbread  given  them,  they 
were  again  committed  to  the  dreary 
bowels  of  the  earth,  where  they  were 
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confined  twenty-four  hours.  On  being 
released  they  were  made  to  pay  a  fine 
of  six  shillings  and  eightpence  each 
for  their  lodgings,  and  take  an  oath 
never  to  trouble  or  molest  any  of  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Pit  again. 


On  reading  the  description  of  the 
Tomb  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
Marquis  of  Anglesey's  Leg,  at  Wa¬ 
terloo. 

He  now  in  England,  just  as  gay, 

As  in  the  battle  brave, 

Goes  to  the  rout,  review,  or  play, 
With  one  foot  in  the  grave. 

Fortune  indulg’d  a  harmless  whim  ; 

Since  he  could  vt^alk  with  one. 

She  saw  two  legs  weredost  on  him. 
Who  never  deigns  to  run. 

t  ■  t  , _ 

At  the  bottom  of  a  wood  belonging 
toW.  Turton,  Esq.  of  Knowlton,  in 
Flintshire,  is  a  rill  of  water  which 
empties  itself  into  the  river  Dee  ;  and 
when  a  person  strides  across  it.  he  is  in 
the  kingdom  of  England,  the  principal¬ 
ity  of  Wales,  in  the  provinces  of  Can¬ 
terbury' and  York,  and  the  dioceses  of 
Chester,  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  in 
the  counties  of  Flint  and  Salop,  in 
two  townships,  and  in  the  grounds  of 
Mr.  Turlon  and  his  neighbour.  - 


On  an  old  Pie-woman. 

Here  into  dust, 

-  The  mouldering  crust 
Of  old  Bell  Bachelor’s  shoven, 

She  knew  well  the  arts, 

Of  pies,  custards,  and  tarts, 

And  all  the  skill  of,  the  oven. 

When  she’d  liv’d  long  enough, 

She  made  her  last  puff, 

A  puff  by  her  husband  much  praised. 
Now  here  she  doth  lie, 

To  make  a  dirt  pie, 

In  hopes  that  her  crust  may  be  raised. 

Achilles,  an  Irishman. 
T’other  day  in  the  Park  cries  Teddy  to 
Pat, 

As  Achilles  he  chanced  to  espy. 

Do  tell  me,  I  pray  you,  what  fellow  is 
that. 

With  his  brazen  face  raised  so  high  ? 

Achilles,  my  honey. — O’KeUies,  eries 
Ted, 

A  relation  of  mine,  then,  I  trow  ; 
My  mother  belonged,  with  ould  uncle 
Ned,. 

To  th’  0’K.eUies  of  Ballinasloe. 


Lord  Howe.— Lord  Howe,  whilst 
Admiral  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  was  at 
©ae  time  so  unpopular  in  the  Navy, 


from  his  suppo.'^ed  shyness,  that  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  his  own  ship  declined  drinking 
his  health  at  their  mess.  This  was  a 
source  of  mortification  to  the  chaplain, 
a  protegee  of  his  lordship’s,  who  took 
the  following  ingenious  mode  of  doing 
it :  When  called  upon  for  a  toast,  he 
said,  “  if  you  please,  gentlemen,  I  will 
give  you  the  two  first  words  of  the 
third  Psalm,”  which  was  immediately 
drank.  On  referring  to  the  book,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  words  were 
“  Lord  How.”  After  the  glorious  first 
of  June,  the  above  was  the  favourite 
toast  throughout  the  navy. 


epigram. 

Brutus  unmoved  heard  how  his  Portia 
fell, 

Should  Jack’s  wife  die,  lie  would  be¬ 
have  as  well. 


Henry  VIH. — Henry  VIII.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  anno  1521,  cut  his  hair  very  short, 
and  all  the  English  put  themselves  into 
the  same  cut,  though  the  fashion  at 
that  time  was  to  wear  their  hair  very 
long. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Although  we  never  ostentatiously 
boast  of  our  Correspondents,  yet,  we 
doubt  not  our  readers  will  readily  per¬ 
ceive,  that  irT^poiut  of  originalify,  the 
Mirror  may  compete  with  any  perio¬ 
dical  of  the  day.  For  this  we  are 
indeed  largely  indebted  to  our  nume¬ 
rous  and  valuable  Correspondents. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  now 
inform  our  readers,  that  we  have  been 
favoured  with  several  MS  Poems,  by 
the  Ron.  R.  Spencer,  and  the  late  M. 
G.  Lewis,  Esq.  some  of  which  we  shall 
give  next  week,  and  shall  continue  the 
publication  of  them  weekly,  or  as  our 
space  will  permit. 

VVe  have  also  had  presented  to  us, 
some  unpublished  tales,  by  the  late 
Benjamin  Thompson,  Esq.  to  whom 
the  public  is  indebted  for  the  best  plays 
from  the  German,  that  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  on  the  Stage. 

F.  R-y’s  last  favour,  and  that  of 
P.  T.  W.  in  our  next. 

Carling,  Utopia,  Jerry,  and  the  other 
friends  of  “  Pro  bono  Speculi,”  are 
not  forgotten. 

To  our  other  Correspondents  we 
shall  reply  next  week,  and  trust  to 
gratify  many  of  them  by  the  insertion 
of  their  favours. 


Published  by  J.  LIMBIRD,  355,  Strand 
(East  End  of  Exeter  'Change);  and  sold  by 
all  JVewsmen  and  Booksellers.— Printed  by 
T.  DOLE  y,  299,  Strand. 
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Cranft^MtU,  for  ^vi^on  Haiiour* 


In  the  first  number  of  the  Mirror 
we  presented  our  readers  with  a  cor¬ 
rect  view  of  the  Tread- mill  at  Brixton, 
which  has  since  been  adopted  in  seve¬ 
ral  gaols  in  England,  and  even  in  the 
United  Slates  of  America.  That  it  has 
had  the  good  effect  of  inspiring  some 
degree  of  terror  in  offenders  we  be¬ 
lieve  is  acknowledged;  but  that  it  is 
the  best  means  of  employing  or  punish¬ 
ing  prisoners,  begins  now  to  be  very 
mucli  doubted.  Medical  men  have 
ascertained  that  it  has  a  very  injurious 
effect  on  the  constitutions  of  prisoners, 
particularly  females— a  circumstance 
which  certainly,  if  fully  proved,  ought  to 
be  decisive  against  Tread-milhs ;  since, 
in  punishing  prisoners  for  misdemea¬ 
nors,  and  keeping  them  in  safe  custody, 
it  is  against  the  spirit  of  our  laws  to 
render  them  enfeebled  or  mutilated,  or 
to  send  them  in  a  Avorse  moral  or  phy¬ 
sical  condition  from  the  prison  than 
when  they  entered  it. 

Without  going  so  far  as  some  of  our 
philanthropists,  who  would  refine  away 
prison  punishments  so  as  to  strip  them 
of  all  their  terrors,  we  may  say  that 
we  think  sufficient  objections  have  been 
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started  to  the  Tread-mill  to  make  the 
subject  worthy  of  further  parliamentary  * 
inquiry,  which  we  doubt  not  will  take  ' 
place  next  session.  Ih  the  mean  time. 
Sir  John  Cox  Ilippisley  has  published 
a  work  which  embodies  all  the  evidence 
already  taken  before  Parliament  on  tho 
subject,  with  a  very  luminous  letter 
from  Dr.  Mason  Good  on  the  injurious 
effect  of  Tread-mills. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  enter  into 
an  examination  of  what  may  be  said  in 
favour  or  against  Tread-mills,  our  pur¬ 
pose  being  at  present  to  describe  the 
Hand  Crank-mill  represented  in  our  en¬ 
graving,  and  which  is  recommended  by 
Sir  John  Cox  Hipplsley  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Tread-mill. 

In  the  machinery  of  the  Crank-mill, 
the  principal  objects  are  to  apportion 
the  degree  of  labour  to  the  degree  of 
punishment,  and  at  the  same  lime  to 
tnrow  every  principal  muscle  of  the 
body  into  healthful  action.  Our  En¬ 
graving  shows  the  perspective  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  portion  of  this  machinery, 
consisting  of  two  cranks.  In  which  tsvo 
sets  of  men  appear  working  at  once. 

It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  any  iium- 
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ber  of  cranks  may  be  placed,  radiantly 
or  otherwise,  round  the  central  shaft, 
so  as  to  communicate  the  joint  efforts 
of  all  the  men  to  it  at  the  same  time, 
and  that  they  may  be  so  partitioned  as 
to  preserve  the  classification  of  the 
persons  at  work.  The  position  of  the 
men  may  be  varied  at  pleasure:  thus, 
on  one  side  of  the  sketch  the  men  are 
shewn  with  their  right  hands  only  in 
action,  and  the  right  feet  advanced; 
while  on  the  other  the  left  feet  are  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  both  hands  in  action.  One 
man  is  likewise  shewn  with  his  face  to¬ 
wards  the  others  ;  and  the  whole  may 
thus  be  disposed,  alternately,  by  which 
tlje  labour  also  may  be  occasionally  in¬ 
creased  or  diminished.  The  operation 
of  the  hand-cranks  is  so  simple,  and 
must  be  so  obvious  on  inspection  of  the 
figure,  as  to  render  a  minute  descrip¬ 
tion  unnecessary.  The  cranks  should 
be  covered  with  loose  ferrils  of  plate 
iron  as  a  protection  of  the  hands— each 
ferril  of  a  due  length  for  the  labour  of 
a  single  man.  Each  crank  carries  a 
bevil  cog  wheel  at  its  extreme  end,  and 
all  these  wheels  take  in  common  into 
the  cogs  of  an  horizontal  bevil  wheel, 
bearing  upon  the  perpendicular  shaft, 
which  passes  through  the  ceiling,  and 
gi;ves  motion  to  mill  work  for  grinding 
corn,  or  any  other  purpose  which  may 
be  desirable,  and  to  which  the  work¬ 
men  have  no  access.  Any  one  or  more 
of  the  cranks  may,  however,  be  thrown 
out  of  gear,  at  pleasure,  by  which  the 
work  will  be  rendered  more  severe 
upon  those  that  remain.  In  addition 
to  this  means  of  varying  the  extent  of 
labour,  the  crank  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  sketch  is  made  adjustable, 
by  means  of  screw  nuts,  so  that  its 
throw,  or  the  circle  which  it  causes  the 
hands  to  describe,  may  be  varied  in 
diameter  without  any  sensible  variation 
in  the  speed  of  the  machinery,  or  the 
cranks  may  be  changed  for  others  of 
more  or  ^ess  radius,  at  will.  The  room, 
which  it  would  be  desirable  should  be 
open  to  the  air  in  which  the  men  work, 
should  contain  a  dial-clock,  for  the  re¬ 
gulation  not  only  of  such  mill-speed, 
but  to  determine  th^  length  of  time 
during  which  each  set  of  men  is  to 
work. 

The  oval  figure  suspended  to  the  left 
of  the  engraving  represents  a  counter  or 
telhtale,  which  by  means  of  a  dial-plate 
shows  the  number  of  turns  that  have 
been  given  to  the  machinery  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  inspector  during  any  pe¬ 
riod  of  time.  Sir  John  Cox  Hippisley 
recommends,  that-  femalesi  be  exempted 
from  tlie  labour  of  the  Hand  Crank- 


mili,  as  weil  as  that  of  the  Tread-mill 
altogether,  it  being  evident  that  it  may 
be  extended  to  a  dangerous  excess, 
without  great  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
the  superintendants. 

THE  MONTH  OF  SEPTEMBER. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

September  is  the  ninth  month  of  the 
year,  reckoned  from  January,  and  the 
seventh  from  March,  whence  its  name ^ 
viz.  from  Septimus.,  seventh.  The  Ro¬ 
man  Senate  would  have  given  this 
month  the  name  of  Tiberius.,  but  that 
Emperor  opposed  it ;  the  Emperor  Do- 
milian  gave  it  his  own  name,  Germani- 
cus  ;  the  Senate  under  Antoninus  Pius 
gave  it  that  of  Antoninus  ;  Commodus 
gave  it  his  surname,  Herculeus ;  and 
the  Emperor  Tacitus  his  own  name, 
Tacitus.  But  these  appellations  are 
all  gone  into  disuse. 

September  is  emblematically  drawn 
with  a  merry  and  cheerful  countenance, 
in  a  purple  robe.  In  this  month, 

“  The  softened  suns  a  mellow  lustre 
shed, 

The  laden  orchards  glow  with  tempting 
red ; 

On  hazel  boughs  the  clusters  hang  em¬ 
brown’d, 

And  with  thensportsman’s  war  the  new 
shorn  fields  resound.” 

Dr.  Aikin  says,  “  This  is,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  a  very  pleasant  month,  the  distin¬ 
guishing  softness  and  serenity  of  au¬ 
tumn  prevailing  through  great  part  of 
it.  The  days  are  now  very  sensibly 
shortened,  and  the  mornings  and  even¬ 
ings  are  chill  and  damp,  though  the 
warmth  is  still  considerable  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  day.  This  variation  of  tem¬ 
perature  is  one  cause  why  autumn  is  an 
unhealthy  time,  especially  in  the  warmer 
climates.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the 
island,  a  good  deal  of  corn  is  abroad  at 
the  beginning  of  September.  A  singu¬ 
lar  vegetable  production,  which  is  oa- 
thered  this  month,  is  saffron.  The 
safi’ron-plant  is  a  species  of  crocus, 
cultivated  chiefly  in  Essex,  and  in  a 
considerable  tract  of  ground,  about 
ten  miles  across,  between  Cambridge 
and  Saffron- Walden.  The  saffron- 
gibunds  vary  in  extent  from  one 
to  three  acres,  which,  after  be¬ 
ing  well  manured,  are  planted  some 
time  in  the  month  of  July,  allowing 
about  200,000  roots  to  an  acre :  these 
flower  successively  for  about  three 
weeks  in  September,  and  the  blossoms 
are  collected  every  day  before  they  are 
thoroughly  expanded.  When  gathered, 
they  are  immediately  spread  upon  a 
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large  table,  and  the  fine  branched  fila¬ 
ments  on  tlie  inside  of  the  Hower,  call¬ 
ed  stamens,  or  chives,  are  pulled  out 
by  women  and  children  ;  all  the  rest  is 
thrown  away.  The  crop  thus  procured 
is  dried  in  flat  square  cakes,  and  then 
becomes  ready  for  sale.  Saffron  is  of 
a  deep  orange  colour  ;  it  is  used  in  me¬ 
dicine  as  a  cordial,  and  was  formerly 
much  esteemed  in  cookery.  It  gives  a 
fine  bright  yellow  dye.  That  produced 
in  England  is  generally  esteemed  the 
best. 

The  swallow  tribe,  and  many  other 
of  the  small  soft-billed  birds  that  feed 
on  insects,  disappear  on  the  approach 
of  cold  weather ;  others  arrive  to  spend 
the  winter  with  us.  The  fieldfare  and 
redwing,  which  depart  in  March,  re¬ 
turn  about  the  end  of  September.  The 
hazel-nut  is  fit  for  gathering  at  this 
time.  Nuts  are  hard  of  digestion,  yet 
possess  some  good  medicinal  qualities, 
'rhe  oak  now  begins  to  shed  its  acorns, 
and  the  nuts  fall  from  the  beech,  both 
of  which  have  the  name  of  mast,  and 
are  the  favourite  food  of  squirrels.  On 
the  22d  of  this  month  happens  the  au¬ 
tumnal  equinox  ;  that  is,  the  sun  ar¬ 
rives  at  one  of  the  two  equinoctial 
points,  formed  by  the  crossing  of  the 
equator  and  equinoctial  circle,  at  which 
period  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  all 
over  the  earth.  This,  as  well  as  the 
vernal  equinox,  is  generally  attended 
w’ith  heavy  storms  of  wind  and  rain, 
which  throw  down  much  of  the  fruit 
that  yet  remains  on  the  trees.”  Dry- 
den  says, 

*•  The  passage  yet  was  good  ;  the  wind, 
’tis  true. 

Was  somewhat  high,  but  that  was  no¬ 
thing  new, 

No  more  than  usual  equinoxes  blew.” 

By  the  end  of  this  month  the  leaves 
of  many  trees  lose  their  green  colour, 
and  begin  to  assume  their  autumnal 
tints.  Pears,  apples,  plums,  &c.  hang 
in  delicious  clusters  upon  the  trees,  and 
invite  the  hand  of  man  to  gather  them, 
a  striking  example  of  the  bounty  and 
goodness  of  Providence,  in  covering 
the  earth  with  fruits  equally  beautiful 
to  the  sight  as  to  the  palate;  and  when 
we  behold  the  earth  covered  with  the 
bountiful  hand  of  Him  who  created  no¬ 
thing  in  vain,  we  may  say  with  Milton, 

“  The  Earth, 

Though  in  comparison  of  Heav’n,  so 
small. 

Nor  glisl’ring,  may  of  solid  good  con¬ 
tain 

More  plenty  than  the  sun  that  barren 
shiues, 
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Whose  virtue  on  itself  works  no  effect, 
But  in  \\\e  fruitful  earth." 

P.  T.  W. 


STANZAS 

On  the  sounds  produced  by  the  7vind 
passing  over  the  strings  of  a  Pedal 
Harp  in  a  Garden.  From  the  un¬ 
published  Poems  of  the  Hon.  R. 
Spencer. 

When  an  Eden  zephyr  hovers 
O’er  a  slurnb’ring  cherub’s  lyre. 

Or  when  sighs  of  seraph  lovers 
Breathe  upon  th’  unfinger’d  wire. 

Not  more  soft  those  strains  mrial. 

Than  those  vision  sounds  appear. 
Sounds,  too  pure  for  sense  material. 
Which  the  soul  alone  should  hear ! 

Now  ’tis  fancy’s  minstrel  mildness. 
Thoughts  of  flame,  those  notes  im¬ 
part — 

Now  misfortune’s  plaintive  mildness 
Melts  and  dies  upon  the  heart ! 

Heav’n  must  bear — a  bloom  more  ten¬ 
der 

Seems  to  tint  the  wreath  of  May, 
Lovelier  beams  the  noon-day  splen¬ 
dour, 

Brighter  dew-drops  gem  the  spray  1 

Is  the  breath  of  angels  moving 

O’er  each  flow’ret’s  brighten’d  hue? 
Are  the  smiles  the  day  improving. 

Have  their  tears  enrich’d  the  dew? 

Hark  !  they  sing  in  that  sweet  mea¬ 
sure, 

More  than  harp  or  zephyr  spoke  ; 

O  what  tones  of  mournful  pleasure 
On  my  tranced  senses  broke  ! 

IIow  it  saddens,  how  rejoices. 

Whilst  I  seem  in  Fancy’s  ear, 

’Mid  that  choir  of  spirit  voices. 

All  I’ve  lov’d,  and  lost,  to  hear ! 

ON  BALLOONS  AND  PARA¬ 
CHUTES. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 


As  there  have  been  several  aerial  ex¬ 
cursions  lately  in  this  country,  and  as 
the  French  papers  have  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  death  of  M.  Garnerin 
the  ‘cBronaut,  who  was  the  first  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  parachute  in  this  country, 
some  account  of  a  subject  with  which  he 
was  so  intimately  connected,  as  well  of 
balloons  generally,  may  be  acceptable 
to  the  readers  of  the  Mirror. 

IJALLOONS. 

The  ascent  of  an  intrepid  mronaut, 
taking  it  altogether,  affords  one  of  the 
finest  proofs  of  the  art  and  courage  of 
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man.  The  great  Roman  Lyrist  justly 
observed,  that  it  was  a  singular  act  of 
daring  on  the  part  of  the  first  man  who, 
in  a  frail  and  feeble  bark,  exposed  him¬ 
self  to  the  violence  of  the  watery  ele¬ 
ment  ;  but,  had  he  lived  in  our  days,  he 
would  most  probably  have  granted  the 
wreath  to  the  aeronaut.  Man,  from  the 
earliest  times,  must  have  been  more  or 
less  acquainted  with  the  sea ;  he  saw 
other  terrestrial  animals  swim  ;  he  soon 
learnt  that  simple  and  useful  art,  for 
purposes  of  exercise  and  recreation. 
The  knowledge  of  that  art  alone  must 
have  removed  half  the  terrors  attendant 
on  his  first  essay  to  guide  his  bark  or 
canoe  up  and  down  familiar  rivers. 
Having  once  attained  that  object,  he 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  action  ;  he 
went  on  by  slow  degrees  advancing  and 
improving,  until  at  length  he  spread 
his  sails  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  took 
leave  of  his  native  shore,  and  made  the 
work  of  his  hands  a  link  that  connects 
the  most  distant  climes  of  the  world. 
The  attempt  of  the  aeronaut,  less  useful 
and  less  splendid  in  its  results,  requires 
more  real  daring,  and  more  constancy 
of  mind.  The  aerial  vessel  is  of  the 
most  delicate  and  fragile  construction  ; 
its  course  is  so  rapid,  that  in  less  than 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  adventurer 
is  placed  in  a  state  of  dangerous  eleva¬ 
tion  ;  he  does  not,  Ikke  the  mariner, 
approach  the  point  of  apparent  insecu¬ 
rity  by  slow  and  cautious  degrees; 

his  is  a  sudden  and  mighty  flight - he 

soars  towards  heaven,  majestic  and  ra¬ 
pid,  and  beautiful  in  his  course.  The 
beauty  of  his  vessef,  the  rapidity  of  his 
motion,  the  association  of  attendant 
dangers,  all  give  to  this  spectacle  the 
features  of  the  sublime. 

A  desire  to  fly  has  prevailed  in  all 
ages,  and  most  children  have  a  wish  to 
imitate  the  birds.  Roger  Bacon,  born 
at  ilchester,  in  Somersetshire,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century,  was  the 
first  that  is  known  to  have  conceived 
the  idea  of  risitig  in  the  air,  supported 
by  exhausted  balls  of  thin  copper.  He 
was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  light 
air,  endowed  with  as  great  an  elas¬ 
tic  force  as  common  air,  and  there¬ 
fore,  though  his  example  of  light  balls 
was  the  same  as  that  on  which  bal¬ 
loons  are  now  made,  it  was  imprac¬ 
ticable.  Dr.  Black,  of  Edinburgh, 
is  the  first  person  who  is  known  to 
have  suggested  the  possibility  of  en¬ 
closing  inflammable  air  so  as  to  render 
it  capable  of  raising  a  vessel  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  which  is  stated  in  his  lec¬ 
tures  in  17G7-8;  and  M.  Cavallo,  in 


1782,  first  made  experiments  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  lie  was  unable  to  retain  the 
air  in  any  material  light  enough  for  the 
purpose,  except  a  tliick  solution  of  soap, 
which  the  practice  of  children  had  shewn 
would  ascend  even  with  respired  air 
rarified  by  heat.  In  the  same  year, 
Stephen  and  John  Montgolfier,  paper 
manufacturers  of  Annonay,  about  ten 
leagues  from  Lyons,  filled  a  silken  bag 
rarified  by  burning  paper,  which  rose, 
first  in  a  room,  and  afterwards  to  the 
height  of  70  feet  in  the  open  air.  Seve¬ 
ral  repetitions  of  the  experiment  were 
made  in  the  ensuing  year,  and  finally 
dry  straw  and  chopped  wool  were  con¬ 
sumed  instead  of  paper.  One  of  their 
balloons,  about  thirteen  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  rose  to  the  height  of  3,000  feet  in 
two  minutes.  At  length,  on  the  l5Ui 
of  October,  1788,  M.  Pilatre  de  Rozi- 
ere  rose  from  the  Fauxbourg  in  Paris, 
in  a  wicker  “  gallery”  about  3  feet 
broad,  attached  to  an  oval  balloon  of 
74)  feet  by  48,  which  had  been  made  by 
Montgolfier,  and  which  also  carried  up 
a  bra^zier  or  grate  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  at  pleasure  the  inflation  of 
the  balloon  by  a  fire  of  straw  and  wool. 
The  weight  of  this  machine  was  1600 
pounds.  On  that  day  it  was  permitted 
to  rise  no  higher  than  84  feet,  but  on 
the  19th,  wheli  M.  Giraud  de  Villette 
ascended  with  him,  they  rose  to  the 
height  of  332  feet,  being  prevented 
from  further  ascent  only  by  ropes.  In 
November  of  the  same  year,  M.  P.  de 
Roziere  and  the  Marquis  d’Arlanzes 
first  trusted  a  balloon  to  the  elements, 
and  after  rising  to  the  height  of  3000 
feet,  descended  about  five  miles  from 
the  place  of  their  ascent.  About  the 
same  time  Count  Zambeccari  sent  up 
from  the  Artillery  Ground,  in  London, 
a  small  gilt  balloon  filled  with  inflam¬ 
mable  air,  which  in  two  hours  and  a 
half  reached  a  spot  near  Petworth,  in 
Sussex,  and  would  not  then  have  fallen 
had  it  not  burst.  The  discovery  was 
now  nearly  as  complete  as  in  its  present 
state,  (if  indeed  we  except  the  late  in¬ 
troduction  of  Gas,  which  by  recent  ex¬ 
periments  has  been  found  sufficiently 
capable  of  inflating  balloons,  provided 
they  are  made  of  extremely  fine  silk — 
but  even  linen  has  been  found  to 
retain'  its  inflammable  properties) — for 
the  inflammable  air,  produced  by  iron 
filings  and  vitriolic  acid,  then  used,  in 
the  inflation  of  larger  balloons. 

In  1797  many  curious  experiments 
were  made  at  Meudon,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  M.  Conte.  By  the  publication 
of  these  experiments  the  art  of  mrosta- 
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tion  was  considerably  advanced.  One 
discovery  was,  that  instead  of  being  at 
a  great  expense  for  vitriolic  acid,  bal¬ 
loons  may  be  filled  with  decompo.s- 
ed  water,  produced  by  running  it  slowly 
through  tubes  of  red-hot  iron. 

]\I.  Charles  and  M.  Robert  ascended 
from  the  garden  of  tlie  Tuilleries,  in  Pa¬ 
ris,  in  a  balloon  twenty-seven  feet  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  and  in  an  hour  and  a 
half  descended  twenty-seven  miles  from 
that  city.  In  this  voyage  the  thermo¬ 
meter  fell  from  47  to  31,  from  which 
datum  the  balloort  was  supposed  to  have 
reached  the  height  of  35U0  feet.  Lu- 
nardi  was  equally  intrepid  as  an  rero- 
naut  as  the  foregoing,  but  subsequent 
experiments  may  rather  be  enumerated 
than  described,  for  if  no  satisfactory 
discovery  of  the  means  of  directing  or 
guiding  balloons  can  be  made,  the  in¬ 
vention  will  not  possess  half  the  impor¬ 
tance  supposed  in  the  first  instance  to 
attach  to  it,  as  they  can  only  be  consi¬ 
dered  machines  for  amusement,  not  of 
utility  to  society  ;  and  when  we  know 
the  danger  to  which  a  human  being 
suspended  in  the  air,  is  exposed,  the 
human  mind  cannot  fairly  delight  in  the 
spectacle.  The  means  of  controlling 
ascent  and  descent  is  therefore  the  ut¬ 
most  the  most  experienced  aeronauts 
can  accomplish.  ISevertheless,  in  the 
campaign  of  1793  the  French  generals 
made  balloons  useful  in  military 
movements.  They  had  no  less  than 
twenty-eight  ascensions  in  Belgium,  and 
at  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  General  Mose- 
let  remained  two  hours  elevated  in  a 
balloon.  He  sent  Gen.  Jourdan  two 
letters  written  200  fathoms  high  in  the 
air.  They  enabled  him  to  gain  a  battle, 
upon  the  success  of  which  depended  the 
conquest  of  all  Belgium. 

PARACHUTES. 

Parachutes  were  first  constructed  and 
annexed  to  balloons  by  the  husband  of 
the  celebrated  but  ill-fated  Madame 
Blanchard,  for  the  purpose  of  escape  in 
case  of  accident.  During  an  excursion 
which  he  undertook  from  Lisle,  about 
the  end  of  August  1785,  w'hen  this  ad¬ 
venturous  Eeronaut  travelled,  without 
halting,  a  distance  of  not  less  than 
300  miles,  he  let  down  a  dog  from  a 
vast  height  in  the  basket  of  a  para¬ 
chute,  and  the  poor  animat  falling  gent¬ 
ly  through  the  air,  reached  the  ground 
unhurt.  Since  that  period,  the  practice 
and  management  of  the  parachute  have 
been  carried  much  further  by  other 
aerial  travellers,  and  particularly  by  M. 
Garneriu,  who  has  dared  repeatedly  to 
descend  from  the  region  of  the  clouds 


with  that  very  slender  machine.  This 
ingenious  and  spirited  Frenchman  vi¬ 
sited  London  during  the  short  peace  of 
1802,  and  made  two  fine  ascents  with 
his  balloon,  in  the  second  of  which  he 
threw  himself  from  an  amazing  eleva¬ 
tion  with  a  parachute.  It  descended 
for  some  seconds  with  an  accelerating 
velocity,  till  it  became  tossed  extremely, 
and  took  such  wide  oscillations  that  the 
basket  or  car  was  at  times  thrown  al¬ 
most  into  an  horizontal  position.  It 
passed  over  Mary-le  bonne  and  Somers 
Town,  and  almost  grazed  the  houses  of 
St.  Pancras.  At  last  it  fortunately 
struck  the  ground,  in  a  neighbouring 
field,  but  so  violent  was  the  shock  as  to 
throw  poor  Garneriu  on  his  face,  by 
which  accident  he  received  some  cuts, 
and  bled  considerably.  He  seemed  to 
be  much  agitated,  and  bled  exceedingly 
at  the  moment  he  was  released  from  the 
car.  One  of  the  stays  of  the  parachute 
bad  by  chance  given  way,  (as  was  most 
likely  the  case  with  Madame  Blanchard) 
which  untoward  circumstance  deranged 
the  apparatus,  disturbed  the  proper  ba¬ 
lance,  and  threatened  the  adventurer, 
during  the  whole  of  his  descent,  with  im¬ 
mediate  destruction.  The  catastrophe 
of  Madame  Blanchard  has  a  near  re¬ 
semblance  to  that  which  befel  Roziere 
and  Romain  in  1785.  From  some 
vague  idea  of  being  better  able  to  regu¬ 
late  the  ascent  of  the  balloon,  they  had 
incautiously  suspended  below  it  a  small 

smoke  balloon  of  ten  feet  diameter - 

a  combination  to  which  may  be  imputed 
the  disastrous  issue.  Scarcely  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  had  elapsed  after  their  as¬ 
cension,  when  the  whole  ai)paratus,  at 
the  height  of  above  3000  feet,  was  ob¬ 
served  to  be  on  fire,  and  its  scattered 
fragments,  with  the  unfortunate  voy¬ 
agers,  were  precipitated  to  the  ground  ; 
they  fell  near  the  sea  shore,  about  four 
miles  from  Boulogne,  and  were  instant¬ 
ly  killed  by  the  tremendous  shock,  their 
bodies  being  found  dreadfully  mangled. 
Another  fatal  accident  with  balloons 
happened  in  Italy  several  years  after 
the  loss  of  Roziere  and  Romain,  when 
a  Venetian  nobleman  and  his  lady,  after 
having  performed  successfully  various 
ascents,  fell  from  avast  height  and  pe¬ 
rished  on  the  spot.  The  more  recent 
fate  of  Madame  Blanchard  is  well 
known.  F.  R — y. 

ANECDOTES  OF  SMITHFIELD. 

Bartholomew  Fair  was  held  last 
week,  in  Smithfield,  pursuant  to  annual 
custom.  This  place  was  anciently 
the  scene  of  gallant  tilts  and  touina- 
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ments  for  a  long  series  of  reigns.  It 
was  also  the  spot  on  which  accusations 
were  decided  by  duel,  derived  from  the 
Kamp  Fight  of  the  Saxons.  Here,  in 
1374,  the  doating  hero,  Edward  III. 
in  his  sixty-second  year,  infatuated  by 
the  charms  of  Alice  Pierce,  placed  her 
by  his  side  in  a  magnificent  car,  and, 
stiling  her  the  Lady  of  the  Sun,  con¬ 
ducted  her  to  the  lists,  followed  by  a 
train  of  knights,  each  leading  by  the 
bridle  a  beautiful  palfrey,  mounted  by 
a  gay  damsel;  and  for  seven  days  to¬ 
gether  were  exhibited  the  most  splen¬ 
did  justs.  His  grandson,  Richard  11. 
in  the  same  place,  held  a  tournament 
equally  magnificent.  On  this  occasion 
**  there  issued  out  of  the  Tower  of 
London,”  says  the  admiring  Froissart, 
“  fyrst  threescore  coursers  apparrelled 
for  the  justes,  and  on  every  one  a 
squyer  of  honour,  riding  a  soft  pace. — 
Than  issued  out  threescore  ladyes  of 
honour,  mounted  on  fayre  palfreyes; 
and  every  lady  led  a  knight  by  a  cheine 
of  silver,  which  knights  were  apparel¬ 
led  to  just.”  Pennant  only  mentions 
one  instance  of  a  duel.  It  was  when 
the  unfortunate  armourer  entered  the 
lists,  on  account  of  a  false  accusation 
of  treason,  brought  against  him  by  his 
apprentice,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
The  friends  of  the  defendant  had  so 
plied  him  with  liquor,  that  he  fell  an 
easy  conquest  to  his  accuser.  Shak- 
speare  has  worked  this  piece  of  history 
into  a  scene  in  the  second  part  of 
Henry  VI.  but  has  made  the  poor 
armourer  confess  his  treasons  in  his 
dying  moments;  f(w  in  the  time  this 
custom  prevailed,  it  never  was  even 
suspected,  but  that  guilt  must  have  been 
the  portion  of  the  vanquished. 

While  people  of  rank  fought  with 
sword  and  lance,  plebeian  combatants 
were  only  allowed  a  pole,  armed  with 
a  heavy  sand-bag,  with  which  they  were 
to  decide  their  guilt  or  innocence.  In 
Smithfield  were  also  held  our  Autos  de 
Fe ;  but,  to  the  credit  of  our  English 
monarchs,  none  were  ever  known  to 
attend  the  ceremony.  Even  Philip  11. 
of  Spain,  never  honoured  one  of  the 
many  which  were  celebrated  by  per¬ 
mission  of  his  gentle  queen,  with  his 
presence,  notwithstanding  he  could  be¬ 
hold  the  roasting  of  his  own  subjects 
with  infinite  self-applause  and  sang¬ 
froid.  A  stone  marks  the  spot,  in  this 
area,  on  which  those  cruel  exhibitions 
were  executed.  Here  our  Martyr  Lati¬ 
mer  preached  patience  to  Friar  Forest, 
agonizing  under  the  torture  of  a  slow 
fire,  for  denying  the  king’s  supremacy  ; 
and  here  also,  Cranincr  compelled  tlie 


amiable  Edward,  by  forcing  his  reluc¬ 
tant  hand  to  the  warrant,  to  send  Joan 
Boucher,  a  silly  woman,  to  the  stake. 
Yet  Latimer  does  not  appear  to  have 
thought  of  his  own  conduct  in  his  last 
moments  ;  nor  did  Cranmer  thrust  his 
hand  into  the  fire  for  a  real  crime,  but 
for  one  which  was  venial,  through  the 
frailty  of  human  nature. 

The  last  person  who  suffered  at  the 
stake  in  Iilngland,  was  Bartholomew 
Legatt,  who  was  burnt  here  in  1611,  as 
a  blasphemous  heretic,  according  to  the 
sentence  pronounced  by  John  King,  a 
Protestant  Bishop  of  London.  The 
Bishop  consigned  him  to  our  monarch, 
James  I.  who  took  care  to  give  the 
sentence  full  effect.  In  the  year  1530, 
there  was  a  most  severe  and  singular 
punishment  inflicted  here  on  one  John 
Rose,  a  cook,  w^ho  had  poisoned  seven¬ 
teen  persons  of  the  Bishop  of  Roches¬ 
ter’s  family,  two  of  whom  died.  By  a 
retrospective  law,  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  boiled  to  death,  which  was  done  ac¬ 
cordingly.  In  1541,  Margaret  Davie, 
a  young  woman,  suffered  in  the  same 
place  and  manner,  for  the  same  species 
of  crime.  Here,  also,  in  1381,  Wat 
Tyler  met  wdth  the  reward  of  his  trea¬ 
son  and  insolence.  Mr.  Hughson  ob¬ 
serves,  that  the  gracious  Elizabeth 
could  likewisehurn  people  for  religion. 
Two  Dutchmen.  Anabaptists,  suffered 
here  in  1575,  and  died,  as  Hollinshed 
remarks,  “  with  roaring  and  crying.” 
In  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  not  less 
than  168  persons,  in  several  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  were  burnt,  convicted  of 
being  priests,  of  harbouring  priests,  or 
of  becoming  converts.  Smithfield  al¬ 
ways  w'as,  and  still  continues  to  be,  a 
market-place  for  cattle,  iiay  and  straw. 

Arthur. 


VILLA  VICIOSA. 

At  a  small  distance  from  Madrid  is  a 
little  town,  pleasantly  situated  and 
well  built ;  but,  from  the  peculiar  cha¬ 
racter  ofits  first  inhabitants,  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  the  reproachful  name  of  Villa 
Viciosa.  The  occasion  of  its  infamy 
has  long  since  ceased ;  and  various 
conjectures  have  arisen  on  the  cause  of 
its  peculiar  title.  The  real  truth  is 
only  to  be  found  in  a  small  tract  by 
Fego  "(the  author  of  the  Theatre  of 
Criticism),  entitled,  “  The  Complaint 
and  Vindication  of  the  Villa  Viciosa.” 
The  town  is  introduced  complaining  of 
the  geographers  of  that  and  the  ])re- 
ccding  ages,  for  scandalizing  the  air, 
water,  and  soil ;  seeking  the  causes  for 
an  opprobrious  name  from  the  bowels 
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of  the  earth  whereon  it  stands,  when 
the  real  orrg-in  should  have  been  sought 
among  its  first  inliabitants.  In  olln'r 
countries,  he  says,  vice  only  bears 
the  mark  of  infamy ;  but  in  Spain, 
the  same  reproach  attends  on  meanness. 
Glory  is  the  passion  of  tire  country, 
and  they  respect  a  name  and  ancestry 
as  much  as  all  the  laws  of  heaven  and 
earth  ;  they  are  severe  to  all  slips,  but 
particularly  to  those  which  are  most 
lasting  in  their  consequences.  There¬ 
fore,  when  a  nobleman  marries  beneath 
himself,  he  forfeits  all  esteem.  That 
which,  in  England,  is  often  an  effect  of 
imprudence,  and  at  the  worst  a  slip  to 
he  forgiven,  is  there  a  greater  and  more 
lasting  infamy  than  murder.  In  the 
days  when  these  extravagancies  were 
at  the  height,  and  long  before  Cervantes 
laughed  them  out  of  fashion,  a  person 
of  condition,  whose  name  is  spared  on 
account  of  his  family,  discovered 
charms,  and  at  the  same  time  honesty, 
in  one  much  beneath  him.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  then  held  gallantry  a  virtue, 
while  they  esteemed  a  disproportioned 
marriage  the  greatest  of  all  crimes. 
The  Don  attacked  the  fair,  rode  before 
her  window,  gave  her  music,  and  nam¬ 
ed  her  as  the  inspiring  genius  by  whose 
influence  he  became  superior  at  all  the 
nobler  exercises.  The  lady  was  less 
reserved  than  perhaps  a  higher  rank 
would  have  made  her,  and  owned  that 
she  did  not  see  him  with  indifference. 
He  was  in  ecstacies  at  his  conquest, 
but  it  was  a  short  lived  glory ;  for 
when  he  spoke  of  love,  she  talked  of 
marriage.  Having  owned  her  affec¬ 
tion,  she  came  immediately  to  an  ex¬ 
planation  ;  and  when  he  pleaded  on 
other  terms,  she  laughed  at  him.  The 
Spaniard  paused,  for  love  was  in  his 
heart,  and  he  held  down  his  eyes  that 
they  might  not  betray  it.  They  part¬ 
ed  ;  and,  in  spite  of  powerful  custom, 
he  found  that  his  countrymen  were 
fools.  He  married,  and  pleaded  in 
vain  for  an  indulgence  to  what  they 
called  his  fault ;  but  when  he  found 
that  pride  had  banished  reason  and  vir¬ 
tue  from  their  hearts,  he  at  once  seclud¬ 
ed  himself  from  them.  Fixing  on  the 
delightful  spot  where  the  town  now 
stands,  he  built  the  first  edifice,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen.  Ex¬ 
ample  can  do  much,  though  it  cannot 
alienate  men  from  their  habitual  opi¬ 
nions.  The  first  erection  had  soon  its 
like  companions  ;  and  there  rose  an 
elegant  town  upon  the  ruins,  a.s  the 
Spaniards  called  it,  of  glory.  They 
gave  it  the  name  by  which  it  still  con- 


tinues  to  be  distinguished  ;  and  wlien  a 
man  was  observed  to  jmy  attention  f6 
a  girl  beneath  him,  it  was  remarked, 
that  “  such  a  one  was  taking  ground  at 
Villa  Viciosa.”  Kiovv. 

MILLRANK  AND  TOTHILL- 
FIELDS. 

In  No.  46  of  the  Mirror  we  gave  a 
brief  notice  of  Totbiil-fields,  with  an 
Engraving  :  and  we  now  add  further 
topographical  accounts  of  this  place 
and  Millbank,  which  has  excited  somo- 
interest  lately  on  account  of  the  inquiry 
relating  to  the  Penitentiary  which  has 
recently  taken  place.  Indeed,  consider¬ 
ing  the  situation,  it  is  singular  that  a 
building  in  which  so  many  persons  were 
to  be  immured  should  have  been  erected 
in  such  a  situation,  as  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  tract  called  Tothill-fields,  ap¬ 
pears  in  views  of  it  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
afterwards,  to  have  been  a  mere  marsh. 
Various  particulars  respecting  it  in  this 
state  are  to  be  found  in  the  parish  books 
of  St.  Margaret,  which  abound  with 
entries  of  payment  for  digging  and  cast¬ 
ing  of  ditches,  repairing  the  sluice  to 
drain  the  level,  and  other  indications  of 
the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground, 
which  has  not  only  been  parochial,  but 
well  known  to  every  person  who  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Millbank  derives  its  name  from  the 
water-mill  to  drain  the  marshes,  which 
formerly  stood  on  the  shore  here,  and 
occupied  the  site  of  a  large  house  inha¬ 
bited  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  by  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor,  whose 
hospitality  Pennant  mentions  his  hav-, 
ing  often  experienced  in  his  boyish  days. 
Sir  Robert  enjoyed  it,  he  tells  us,  by 
purchase  of  one  of  his  family,  from  the 
Mordaunts,  Earls  of  Peterborough, 
the  first  Earl  whereof,  he  supposes  to 
have  been  its  founder,  and  that  it  was, 
inhabited  by  his  successors,  and  re¬ 
tained  its  name  till  the  death  of  that 
great  but  eccentric  genius,  Charles, 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  in  1735.  The 
mill  was  standing  in  1644,  being  men¬ 
tioned  in  an  entry  in  the  parish  books 
that  year,  when  eleven  shillings  were 
paid  to  John  Redwood,  “  for  charges 
upon  sundrie  indictments  touching  the 
bridge  at  the  water-mill. ”  Peterborough 
House  is  marked  in  Hollar's  View  of 
Westminster^  about  thirty  years  after¬ 
wards,  having  a  turret  at  the  top,  and 
is  the  last  of  a  respectable  row  of 
houses,  which  was  then  built  on  the 
spot,  and  which  Strype  mentions  in 
1720,  to  be  much  inhabited  by  gentry, 
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by  reason  of  die  pleasant  situation  and 
prospect  of  the  Thames. 

The  adjoining  fields  were  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  practice  of  archery  in  1579, 
and  for  several  years  afterwards,  as 
well  as  to  other  military  exercises.  En¬ 
tries  of  different  sums  occur  that  year. 
The  spot  for  the  meetings  appears  to 
have  been  encompassed  by  a  ditch,  and 
to  have  been  accommodated  with  some 
sort  of  erection  called  the  shooting- 
house^  for  occasional  retirement. 

The  ancient  Horse  Ferry  between 
Westminster  and  Lambeth,  stood  in  its 
present  situation  at  the  entrance  of 
Millbank,  and  before  the  building  of 
Westminster  bridge,  formed  the  great 
medium  of  communication  in  this  part, 
between  Middlesex  and  Surrey.  The 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  had  for  many 
ages  a  ferry  boat  here,  the  profits  of 
which  they  granted  by  patents  to  some 
of  their  officers.  They  received  com-- 
iMonly  for  many  years  but  twenty  pence, 
but  of  late  lOL  On  the  finishing  of 
Westminster  bridge  in  1750,  the  ferry 
boat  ceased  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
an  equivalent  was  given  to  the  See  of 
Canterbury  for  the  same  ;  and  likewise 
to  Mr.  Foukes,  the  surviving  trustee 
therein. 

The  burial  ground  in  the  road  oppo¬ 
site  called  the  Horse-ferry-road,  v/as 
walled  in,  in  1627.  This  burial  ground 
contains  the  ashes  of  one  of  the  Indian 
chiefs,  brought  to  England  in  1734,  by 
James  Oglethorpe,  Esq.  who  died  of 
the  small-pox,  and  was  buried  in  the 
presence  of  the  Esaperor  Tomo,  his 
domestics,  the  upper  churchwarden  of 
the  parish,  and  the  grave-digger,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  custom  of  th.e  Karakee 
Creeks.  The  body  of  this  chief  was 
sewed  in  two  blankets,  with  a  deal 
board  under,  and  another  over  him  tied 
down  by  a  cord,  and  thus  deposited  in 
the  grave,  with  his  clothes,  some  pieces 
of  silver,  and  glass  beads. 

The  Pest  Houses,  mentioned  in  our 
former  notice,  which  before  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  Penitentiary  and  other  build¬ 
ings  here,  stood  alone  in  the  fields,  and 
added  much  to  the  picturesque  effect  of 
the  spot,  consisted  of  an  antique  look¬ 
ing  row  of  red  brick  dwellings,  and 
were  begun  in  1630,  for  the  use  of  per¬ 
sons  afflicted  with  the  plague  belonging 
to  this  parish,  and  finished  in  1644,  at 
the  expense  of  2571.  7s.  9rf.  Of  this 
awful  visitation,  numerous  entries  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  parish  books  at  different  pe¬ 
riods.  In  1563,  five  shillings  is  paid 
to  John  Welch,  for  killing  and  carrying 
away  dogs,  during  the  plague,  and 
for  putting  them  into  the  ground, 


and  for  the  covering  of  the  same ;  also 
sixpence  to  the  painter  of  Totehill- 
street,  for  painting  of  certain  blue 
crosses,  to  be  fixed  upon  sundrie  houses 
infected.  In  the  year  1625,  nine  shil¬ 
lings  and  eight-pence  is  again  paid  to 
the  dog-killer,  for  killing  dogs,  and 
afterwards.  If.  8s.  “  for  killing  twenty- 
four  dozen  of  dogs  4s.  &d.  was  also 
paid  this  same  year,  for  copying  out 
the  letters  and  direction  which  came 
from  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  in  the 
time  of  visitation  ;  besides  one  If. 
“  for  the  grewes  of  1447  poor  people, 
and  If.  10s.  8rf.  to  the  bricklayer  for 
stuff  and  workmanship  at  the  vault  at 
Tuthill,”  (the  place  probably  where 
these  unfortunate  persons  were  buried). 
The  Pest  Houses  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  were  converted  into 
alms-houses,  for  twelve  aged  married 
couples.  Some  remains  of  them  still 
exist  near  the  new  road  from  Vauxhall 
bridge,  and  are  inhabited  by  poor 
people. 

The  Bridewell  or  House  of  Correc¬ 
tion,  in  Tothill-fields,  is  an  establish¬ 
ment  of  considerable  antiquity.  The 
Green-coat  Hospital,  an  elegant  speci¬ 
men  of  the  old  ornamental  style  of 
building  in  red  brick,  stands  at  a  little 
distance  from  4he  Bridewell. 

In  the  civil  wars,  a  guard-house  and 
fortifications  were  erected  in  Tothill- 
fields.  Six  pounds  were  paid  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Halliday,  in  1647,  for  the  timber 
and  stuff  of  the  boarded  house,  that 
was  made  and  built  in  the  passage  to 
the  Neat-house,  for  a  court  of  guard  in 
Tothill-fields.  And  here  seems  to  have 
been  confined  a  number  of  the  Scotch 
prisoners  taken  at  the  buttle  of  Wor¬ 
cester  in  1652,  if  a  conjecture  may  be 
hazarded  from  the  following  entry,  viz, 
“  Paid  If.  10^.  to  Thomas  Wright,  for 
67  load  of  soyle,  laid  on  the  graves  in 
Tuttle  Fields,  wherein  1200  Scotch 
prisoners  (taken  at  the  Fight  of  Wor¬ 
cester)  were  buried ;  and  for  other 
paines  taken  by  his  teame  of  horse,” 
&c.  Whatever  was  the  occasion  of 
this  great  mortality  is  not  stated,  but 
as  they  were  buried  in  the  open  fields, 
it  was  probably  the  plague,  or  some 
similar  visitation. 

William  Brewer,  in  1672,  had  2f. 
“  for  making  a  maze  in  Tuttle  Fields.” 
It  is  not  said  where  it  was  situated. 


Origin  of  the  word  Bother. — 
The  word  bother  was  first  used  by  a 
Serjeant,  who,  being  exposed  to  the 
volubility  of  two  Irishmen,  one  at  eath 
ear.,  cried,  ”  don^t  both  ear  me  1” 
Hence  the  verb  to  bother. 
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The  Coliseum,  that  wonderful  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  magnificence  and  luxury  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  of  wiiich  our  en¬ 
graving  presents  a  good  view,  stands 
on  the  spot  formerly  occupied  by  a  pond 
enclosed  within  the  walls  of  Nero’s 
palace,  of  which  Suetonius  writes,  “Ad 
instar  maris  circuraspectum,  edificiis  ad 
urbum  speciem.”  This  lake  being 
dried  up,  Flavius  Vespasian,  in  the  year 
of  Christ,  72,  began  this  celebrated 
edifice,  for  public  exhibitions  and  fes¬ 
tivals,  on  a  plan  formed  by  Augustus, 
nearly  in  the  then  centre  of  the  city. 
It  was  finished  by  his  son  Titus  in  five 
years,  and  was  the  work  of  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  Jews,  brought  by  him  to  Rome  as 
slaves.  He  dedicated  it  to  the  memory 
and  name  of  his  father.  At  the  open¬ 
ing  of  this  stupendous  pile,  on  the  day 
of  dedication,  five  thousand  wild  beasts 
were  killed,  and  that  cruel  spectacle 
was  repeated  for  a  hundred  days  suc¬ 
cessively,  while  gold  to  the  amount  of 
ten  millions  was  dispersed  among  the 
people.  Its  architecture  is  wonder¬ 
fully  fine,  being  composed  of  very  large 
stones,  and  consisting  of  four  ranges  of 
arches,  decorated  and  supported  by 
very  thick  columns  of  the  Doric,  Ionic, 
Corinthian,  and  Composite  orders. — 
The  portico  that  surrounded  it  was 
2350  feet  in  circumference,  its  longer 
diameter  845,  and  the  transverse  700  ; 
the  arena  or  space  in  the  middle  allot¬ 
ted  to  the  combats  410,  and  its  height 
222.  It  had  seats  for  eighty-seven 
thousand  persons,  and  standing  room 
for  twenty  thousand  more,  without  in¬ 
commoding  each  other.  The  numbers 


over  the  arches  marked  the  entrance 
assigned  to  their  reputed  ranks  ;  and  at 
every  four  arches  was  an  interior  flight 
of  steps,  also  numbered  to  prevent  con¬ 
fusion.  'I'o  defend  the  spectators  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  was  covered  with 
a  sheet  of  cloth,  supported  by  large 
beams  of  metal  across  the  building, 
resting  in  the  holes  round  the  top,  and 
from  which  odoriferous  waters  were 
shed,  and  fell  in  a  refreshing  mist 
among  the  people.  In  the  upper  arches 
were  statues;  and  in  some  places  the 
fine  ornamental  stucco  still  remains. — 
The  middle  was  paved  with  large  stones, 
covered  with  fine  sand.  This  pave¬ 
ment  is  now  buried  twenty-five  feet 
under  ground.  Round  the  arena  were 
dens  for  the  wild  beasts.  The  seats 
for  the  spectators  were  ranged  like  an 
infi.iite  number  of  steps  surrounding  the 
whole  arena,  ascending  one  above  ano¬ 
ther  to  the  summit  of  the  building.  On 
the  first  and  most  commodious  bench  for 
viewing  the  combats  was  the  throne  of 
the  Emperor,  superbly  decorated  ;  and 
adjoining  to  it  other  balconies  for  the 
princes  of  the  imperial  blood.  By  the 
side  of  these  were  placed  the  magis¬ 
trates,  viz.  censors,  consuls,  prmtors 
ffldiles,  tribunes  of  tlie  people,  ponti 
fices,  ambassadors,  and  other  t^oreign- 
ers  of  distinction.  Next  to  these  were 
the  senators  and  Roman  knights.  The 
rest  of  the  amphitheatre  was  occupied 
by  the  people.  There  w'ere  two  large 
flights  of  steps  on  the  outside,  for  the 
further  convenience  of  the  spectators, 
and  to  divide  the  crowd.'  The  present 
remains  of  this  magnificent  work"  are 
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said  to  be  less  llian  half  the  original 
pile.  The  rest  is  ruined,  partly  ])y  the 
injury  of  time,  but  much  more  by  the 
Goths,  when  they  plundered  Rome,  and 
by  the  Romans  themselves,  on  account 
of  the  valuable  pieces  of  metal  by 
which  the  stones  were  fastened  toge¬ 
ther,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  arches 
of  Titus  and  Constantine.  But  plunder 
was  not  the  only  cause  of  the  ruin  of 
this  superb  monument  of  antiquity.  At 
a  period  when  superstition  had  driven 
science  from  the  mind,  this  noble  struc¬ 
ture,  erected  for  public  pleasure  and 
amusement,  was  dilapidated  by  the 
Romans,  who  asked  permission  of  The- 
odoric,  the  Goth,  to  repair  the  walls  of 
the  city  with  its  materials ;  but  after 
having  proceeded  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  it  was  observed  that  the  licence 
granted,  was  directed  to  the  magistrates 
and  people  of  Catania,  so  to  employ 
the  antiquities  of  that  place.  After¬ 
wards,  under  Paul  II.  the  church  of  St. 
Augustine  and  the  Palace  of  St.  Mark, 
were  constructed  with  the  same  mate¬ 
rials  ;  and  Cardinal  Riario  built  the 
Cancellaria,  and  Cardinal  Fariiese  the 
Farnesian  Palace,  out  of  its  ruins. — 
Josephus  informs  us,  that  in  the  middle 
of  this  amphitheatre  was  an  altar,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Jupiter  Latiaris,  on  which  it 
was  the  custom  to  sacrifice  in  honour  of 
the  subject  for  which  the  games  were 
celebrated.  The  spot  is  now  occupied 
by  a  cross.  Thirteen  small  altar-pieces 
surround  the  arena,  representing  the 
passion  of  Christ ;  and  a  chapel,  built 
with  the  charitably  contributions  of 
passengers  and  strangers,  under  the  care 
of  a  hermit,  is  erected  under  the  farther 
gate,  in  honour  of  the  martyrs  who  have 
suffered  here,  as  Justin,  the  philosopher, 
and  a  celebrated  defender  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  system  ;  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Anti¬ 
och,  who  disputed  with  Trajan,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  others.  Benedict 
XIV.  introduced  the  exercise  of  the  via 
crucis,  by  a  brotherhood  who  have  an 
oratory  contiguous  to  the  church  of  St. 
Cosmus  and  St.  Damian.  It  was  called 
the  Colosseum,  from  a  colossal  statue 
of  Nero,  which  stood  near  it.  This 
.statue  w'as  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
high,  and  surrounded  with  solar  rays 
of  twenty-two  feet,  for  the  Emperor 
pretended  to  resemble  that  grand 
luminary.  After  his  death,  Commo- 
dus  removed  the  head,  and  replaced  it 
with  his  own.  The  middle  of  the  am¬ 
phitheatre  was  sometimes  filled  with 
water,  and  sometimes  even  with  wine, 
for  the  naumachia  or  sea  fights.  At 
that  time,  however,  the  Romans  were 


so  corrupt  as  to  consider  it  a  luxury  to 
view  gladiators  fighting,  sometimes 
with  each  other,  till  one  of  each  pair 
was  killed ;  sometimes  with  beasts, 
under  the  same  inviolable  custom. 
These  gladiators  were  slaves,  support¬ 
ed  at  the  expense  of  their  proprietors, 
and  trained  to  the  art  of  skirmishing, 
first  to  do  honour  to  the  funeral  pomp 
of  great  men,  and  afterwards  to  in¬ 
crease  the  popularity  of  their  masters, 
by  contributing  to  the  amusement  of 
the  public.  They  fought  with  sword 
and  shield,  sometimes  naked,  sometimes 
armed  from  head  to  foot.  At  , length 
the  custom  of  indulging  the  public  in 
this  amusement  increased  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  the  emperors  caused  them 
to  fight  by  thousands.  This  barbarous 
practice  was  at  first  confined  to  criminals 
or  slaves  ;  but  in  later  times,  Roman 
citizens,  knights,  and  even  senators, 
not  only  compromised  their  dignity, 
but  sacrificed  their  lives,  to  flatter  the 
emperors,  by  swelling  this  ignomini¬ 
ous  profession.  Among  these  w,as 
Coramodus,  who  acquired  the  name  of 
Prince  of  Gladiators.  Of  the  slaves 
and  criminals,  he  who  killed  his  adver¬ 
sary  gained  his  liberty,  amid  the  uni¬ 
versal  acclamation  of  the  spectators. 
Sometimes  they  divided  into  troops, 
and  fought  till  the  total  destruction  of 
one  of  the  parlies  decided  the  contest. 
When  they  fought  for  hire,  as  many 
did  in  later  periods,  their  pay  was  call¬ 
ed  Auctoramentum  ;  those  who  receiv¬ 
ed  it,  Auclorati ;  and  those  who  reco¬ 
vered  their  liberty  by  their  valour, 
Exauctorati.  The  fighting  of  men  with 
beasts  was  not  less  horrid  than  that  of 
man  with  man  ;  for,  their  natural  fero¬ 
city  being  further  irritated  by  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  their  adversaries,  they  made  a 
most  bloody  slaughter  of  the  com¬ 
batants. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DIAMOND 
MINES  AT  PURTYALL. 

In  attempting  a  description  of  these 
mines,  it  may  perhaps  not  be  unin- 
tere.sting  to  ofler  a  few  preliminary  ob¬ 
servations  respecting  the  situation  and 
circunfstances  which  led  to  the  disco¬ 
very  of  them,  and  to  the  subsequent 
working  of  the  pits,  which  are  to  this 
day  visible  at  a  place  originally  called 
Purtyall ;  but  which  has  since  ac¬ 
quired  the  designation  of  Gunny,  or 
pit,  from  its  proximity  to  that  valuable 
spot  which  once  produced,  and  doubt- 
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less  still  embowels  that  most  valuable 
and  esteemed  of  ^ems,  the  diamond. 

Purtyall,  or  Gunny-Purtyall,  as  it  is 
more  generally  termed,  is  the  head  of  a 
small  district  of  five  villages,  subject  to 
bis  Highness  the  Nizam,  situated  with¬ 
in  the  Company’s  possessions  near  the 
Kistna  river,  and  visited  by  the  high 
road  from  Masulipatam  to  Hyderabad, 
eight  miles  S.W.  of  Condapilly,*  and 
adjacent  to  a  range  of  bills  which  run 
nearly  north  and  south.  The  face  of 
the  country  is  rather  uneven.  The 
soil  within  the  tract  varies  according  to 
the  elevation  and  depression  of  the 
lands,  a  fine  rich  cotton  mould  being  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  low,  while  a  stony  and  ste¬ 
rile  earth  pervades  the  higher,  grounds. 

As  for  the  circumstances  that  tended 
to  the  discovery  of  these  mines,  if  tra¬ 
dition  can  be  credited,  the  matter  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  accidental ;  and  re¬ 
port  attributes  it  to  the  incident  of  some 
scattered  diamonds  being  unheededly 
picked  up  by  some  shepherds,  in  their 
perambulatory  excursions  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  Mulhully,t  while  tending  their 
flocks.  The  stones  being  taken  by 
them  to  their  homes,  and  handed  about 
as  something  curious,  arrested  the  eyes 
of  some  that  had  a  knowledge  of  their 
value,  who  soon  obtained  possession 
of  them  for  some  trifling  consideration, 
and  farther  importuned  the  shepherds 
to  conduct  them  to  the  place  where  they 
were  to  be  found.  Having  come  to  the 
spot,  they  now  searched  for  similar 
stones  ;  and  ow'ing  to  their  good  for¬ 
tune,  were  so  successful  as  to  gather  a 
few  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The 
rage  of  search  in  quest  of  this  precious 
gem  becoming  general,  and  being  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  numerous  parties,  the  sur¬ 
face  of  tlie  adjacent  lands  not  yielding  a 
continued  supply,  it  was  soon  after¬ 
wards  determined  to  ransack  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  by  excavating  pits,  and 
examining  the  minutest  particle  that 
lay  concealed  in  them;  which  it  may 
be  safely  conjectured  was  attended  with 
various  success.  When  these  w'ere  ex¬ 
hausted  of  their  stores,  the  miners  be¬ 
came  complete  adepts  in  the  art  of  dis¬ 
covering  the  properties  of  the  soil  which 
contained  these  treasures,  and,  gradual¬ 
ly  advancing,  traced  the  run  of  the 
mines  from  place  to  place  till  they 


*  A  detached  village  belonging  to 
the  Nizam,  situated  N.E.  of  Conda- 
pilly. 

+  Ijal.  of  Condapilly  16.  39,  N.,  long. 
fiO.  46.  E.  of  Greenwich, 


reached  Purtyall,  and  so  on  to  Codavn- 
taculloo  and  Oostapilly  ;  the  former 
lying  fifteen  miles  S.W.  of  Purtyall, 
and  the  latter  eighteen  miles  w’est,  and 
both  lying  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Kistna  river,  w’hcre  it  appears  to  have 
terminated. 

The  mines  which  are  the  subject  of 
the  present  memoir  were  first  laid  open 
about  125  years  ago,  or  at  the  period 
when  Nizam  Mulk-Asaph-Jah  held  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Deccan.  The  soil 
in  general  is  black,  except  on  the  great 
but  gently  sloping  heights  w’hich  ter¬ 
minate  here,  when  it  changes  to  a  grey, 
pebbly,  common  earth.  Here  the 
miners  or  hill  people,  who  are  invited 
from  remote  parts  of  the  country,  and 
who  alone  seem  to  possess  the  faculty 
of  tracing  this  stone  even  to  its  embo¬ 
somed  recesses,  commence  their  labour 
by  digging  to  the  depth  of  fourteen  to 
thirty  feet,  or  till  they  come  to  a  bed 
of  small  pebbles  intermixed  with  a  kind 
of  mineral  earth,  in  which  they  find  the 
diamonds  enclosed.  This  earth  differs, 
and  is  either  of  a  yellow  or  reddish 
cast,  and  is  found  more  or  less  adhering 
to  the  diamonds.  A  sufficient  quantity 
of  this  earth  is  dug  out  and  conveyed 
to  a  cistern  of  water,  and  being  allowed 
to  soak  for  some  time,  it  is  stirred 
about  till  the  clods  are  broken,  and  the 
gravelly  matter  sinks  to  the  bottom. 
After  this  a  vent  is  opened,  and  the 
cistern  supplied  with  fresh  water  till  the 
earthy  substance  is  washed  away,  and 
nothing  but  gravel  remains  ;  and  what 
thus  settles  is  allowed  to  dry  in  the  sun, 
then  shifted  to  a  smooth  bed,  hardened 
and  prepared  previously  for  its  recep¬ 
tion,  where  it  is  thinly  .spread,  and  af¬ 
terwards  examined  with  attention  bv 
the  hands  of  the  labourers,  at  which 
work  they  are  so  expert,  that  the  most 
minute  particle  of  a  stone  can  hardly 
escape  them. 

The  strata  in  the  pits  are  various, 
the  first  being  of  black  soil  to  about  six 
feet  in  depth,  then  a  layer  of  a  mixture 
of  black  and  while  earth  to  about  five 
feet,  then  a  kind  of  white  clay  or  marie 
for  one  foot,  which  again  is  succeeded 
by  a  variety,  as  white,  red,  yellow  and 
gold-coloured  sands,  and  finally  a  bed 
of  small  pebbles  of  various  shapes  and 
colours  mingled  with  the  above  earth, 
in  which  the  diamonds  are  generally 
found.  It  must  here  be  observed,  that 
the  miners  work  with  no  other  covering 
than  a  narrow  piece  of  cloth  round  their 
middle,  and  are  narrowly  watched  by 
the  guards  and  an  overseer,  to  jireclude 
the  possibility  of  their  concealing  or 
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etnbezzliiiff  nny  slone  of  value  which 
they  may  chance  lo  discover. 

The  diamonds  found  here  are  of  va¬ 
rious  sizes,  but  generally  small,  weigh¬ 
ing  from  ten  to  thirty  carats  or  up¬ 
wards  ;  but  some  of  these  are  not  very 
dear,  their  water  being  slightly  tar¬ 
nished  with  a  yellow  or  red  tinge,  and 
indeed  sometimes  streaked  with  black, 
which  probably  is  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil. 

On  all  diamonds  weighing  above  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen  carats,  the  Nizam  re¬ 
ceives  seventy-five  per  cent.,  besides 
a  duty  from  the  merchants,  according 
to  the  number  of  hands  employed.  If 
under  that  weight,  it  becomes  the  ex¬ 
clusive  property  of  the  merchant  or  per¬ 
son  who  undertakes  the  working  of  the 
mines. 

The  first  mine  laid  open  was  that 
west  of  Purtyall  about  two  hundred 
yards,  and  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Dealyconda,  or  the  light  of  the  place. 
From  this  they  traced  the  vein  of  the 
mines  easterly  for  about  three  hundred 
yards,  till  they  came  to  a  small  rivulet 
which  runs  north  and  south  ;  after  this 
they  worked  southerly,  and  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  winding  westerly  by  the  villages 
of  Muccalampett,  Buttenpaud,  Autcoor, 
and  Moogioor. 

At  present  the  mines  are  neglected 
and  filled  with  earth;  but  some  of  the 
inhabitants  continue  their  search  in 
quest  of  diamonds  from  the  earth  thrown 
up  from  the  north-east  of  Purtyall, 
where  it  had  been  continued  in  the  most 
easterly  direction,  and  where  the  work¬ 
men  find  stones  not  exceeding  the  size 
of  a  large  pin’s  head,  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  sold  for  the  value  of  one  and  a 
half  or  two  rupees. 

Having  treated  the  subject  as  fully 
as  my  observation  and  information 
would  admit,  I  shall  here  conclude  with 
the  insertion  of  a  curious  but  supersti¬ 
tious  usage  among  the  native  commu¬ 
nity  who  engage  in  the  working  of  the 
mines;  which  is,  that  while  laying  open 
a  pit,  and  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  process  attending  the  search,  no 
stranger,  of  whatever  rank,  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  approach  within  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance,  either  on  foot  or  mounted  on  an 
animal,  or  in  any  vehicle;  nor  are  the 
workmen  on  any  account  allowed  to 
come  within  those  limits  with  their  san¬ 
dals  ;  and  women  of  all  descriptions 
and  ages  are  entirely  prohibited  from 
any  approaches,  and  are  not  suffered  to 
mingle  with  the  other  sex  in  the  work, 
however  deficient  they  may  be  in  the 


number  of  labourers  for  pursuing  tiie 
undertaking  with  vigour. 

(Signed)  W.  ScofT. 

Asiatic  Journal, 


A  SCOTS  MUMMY. 

Extract  of  a  letter  written,  we 
suspect,  by  the  author  of  the  “  Isle 
of  Palms.” 

“  On  the  top  of  a  w'ild  height,  call¬ 
ed  Cowanscroft,  where  the  lands  of 
three  proprietors  meet  all  at  one  point, 
there  has  been,  for  long  and  many 
years,  the  grave  of  a  suicide,  marked 
out  by  a  stone  standing  at  the  head, 
and  another  at  the  feet.  Often  have  I 
stood  musing  over  it  myself,  when  a 
shepherd  on  one  of  the  farms  of  which 
it  formed  the  extreme  boundary,  and 
thinking  what  could  induce  a  young 
man,  who  bad  scarcely  readied  the 
prime  of  life,  to  brave  his  Maker,  and 
rush  into  his  presence  by  an  act  of  his 
own  erring  hand,  and  one  so  unnatural 
and  preposterous  ;  but  it  never  once 
occurred  to  me  as  an  object  of  curi¬ 
osity,  to  dig  up  the  mouldering  bones 
of  the  culprit,  which  I  considered  as 
the  most  revolting  of  all  objects.  The 
thing  was,  however,  done  last  month, 
and  a  discovery  made  of  one  of  the 
greatest  natura,!  phenomena  that  I 
ever  heard  of  in  this  oountry. 

“  The  little  traditionary  history  that 
remains  of  this  unfortunate  youth,  is 
altogether  a  singular  one.  He  was 
not  a  native  of  the  place,  nor  would 
he  ever  tell  from  what  place  he  came, 
but  he  was  remarkable  for  a  deep, 
thoughtful, and  sullen  disposition.  There 
was  nothing  against  his  character  that 
anybody  knew  of,  and  he  had  been  a 
considerable  time  in  the  place.  Tlie 
last  service  he  was  in  was  with  a  Mr. 
Anderson,  of  Eltrieve,  who  died  about 
100  years  ago,  and  who  had  hired  him 
during  the  summer  to  herd  a  stock  of 
young  cattle  in  Eltrieve  Hope.  It 
happened  one  day  in  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  that  James  Anderson,  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  son,  a  boy  then  about  ten  years 
of  age,  went  with  this  young  man  to 
the  Hope  one  day,  to  divert  himself. 
The  herd  had  his  dinner  along  with 
him;  and,  about  one  o’clock,  when 
the  boy  proposed  going  home,  the  for¬ 
mer  pressed  him  very  hard  to  slay  and 
take  a  share  of  his  dinner ;  but  the 
hoy  refused,  for  fear  his  parents  might 
be  alarmed  about  him,  and  said  he 
would  go  home  ;  on  which  the  herd 
said  to  him,  ‘  Then  if  ye  winna  stay 
wi’  me,  James,  ye  may  depend  on’t 
I’ll  cut  my  throat  afore  ye  come  back 
again.’ 
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“  I  liavc  heard  it  likewise  reported, 
but  only  by  one  person,  llmt  there  had 
been  some  things  stolen  out  of  his 
master’s  house  a  good  while  before, 
and  that  the  boy  had  discovered  a  sil¬ 
ver  knife  and  fork,  that  was  a  part  of 
the  stolen  property,  in  the  herd’s  pos¬ 
session  tliat  day,  and  tliat  it  was  this 
discovery  that  drove  him  to  despair. 
The  boy  did  not  return  to  the  Hope 
that  afternoon  ;  and,  before  evening, 
a  man  coming  in  at  the  pass  called  the 
Hart  Loup,  with  a  drove  of  lambs,  on 
the  way  for  Edinburgh,  perceived 
something  like  a  man  standing  in  a 
strange  frightful  position  at  the  side  of 
one  of  Eldinhope  hay- ricks.  The  dri¬ 
ver’s  attention  was  riveted  on  this 
strange,  uncouth  figure;  and  as  the 
drove-road  passed  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  spot,  he  first  called,  but  re¬ 
ceiving  no  answer,  he  went  up  to  the 
spot,  and  behold  it  was  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  young  man,  who  had  hung  him¬ 
self  in  the  hay  rope  that  was  tying 
down  the  rick.  This  was  accounted  a 
great  wonder,  and  every  one  said,  if 
the  devil  had  not  assisted  him,  it  was 
impossible  the  thing  could  have  been 
done,  for  in  general  these  ropes  are  so 
brittle,  being  made  of  green  hay,  that 
they  will  scarcely  bear  to  be  bound 
over  the  rick.  And  the  more  to  horrify 
the  good  people  of  the  neighbourhood, 
the  driver  said,  that  when  he  first  came 
in  view,  he  could  almost  give  his  oath 
that  he  saw  two  people  engaged  busily 
about  the  hay-rick,  going  round  it  and 
round  it,  and  he  thought  they  were 
dressing  it.  If  this  asseveration  ap¬ 
proximated  at  all  to  truth,  it  makes 
this  evident  at  least,  that  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  young  man  had  hanged  himself 
after  the  man  with  the  lambs  came  in 
view.  He  was,  however,  quite  dead 
when  he  cut  him  down.  lie  had  fas¬ 
tened  two  of  the  old  hay  ropes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  rick  on  one  side  (indeed 
they  are  all  fastened  so  when  first  laid 
on),  so  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  loosen  two  of  the  ends  on  the  other 
side  ;  and  these  he  tied  in  a  knot  round 
his  neck,  and  then,  slackening  his 
knees,  and  letting  himself  lean  down 
gradually  till  the  hay  rope  bore  all  his 
weight,  he  contrived  to  put  an  end  to 
his  existence  in  that  way.  Now  the 
fact  is,  that  if  you  try  all  the  ropes  that 
are  thrown  over  all  the  outfield  hay¬ 
ricks  in  Scotland,  there  is  not  one 
among  a  thousand  of  them  will  hang  a 
colley  dog — so  that  the  manner  of  this 
wretch’s  death  was  rather  a  singular 
circumstance. 

“  Early  next  morning  Mr.  Anderson’s 


servants  went  reluctantly  away,  and, 
taking  an  old  blanket  with  them  for  a 
winding-sheet,  tliey  rolled  up  the  body 
of  the  deceased,  first  in  his  own  plaid, 
letting  the  hay-rope  still  remain  about 
his  neck,  and  then  rolling  the  old  blan¬ 
ket  over  all,  they  bore  the  loathed  re¬ 
mains  away  the  distance  of  three  miles 
or  so  on  spoke.s,  to  the  top  of  Cowan’s 
Croft,  at  the  very  point  where  the 
Duke  of  Ruccleugh’s  land,  the  laird  of 
Drumelzier’s,  ami  Lord  Napier’s  meet; 
and  tliere  they  buried  1dm,  with  all 
that  he  had  on  him  and  about  him, 
silver  knife  and  fork  and  all  together. 
Thus  far  went  tradition,  and  no  one 
ever  disputed  one  jot  of  the  disgusting 
oral  tale. 

“  A  nephew  of  that  Mr.  Anderson’s, 
who  was  with  the  hajiless  youth  that 
day  he  died,  says,  that,  as  far  as  he  can 
gather  from  the  relations  of  friends  that 
he  remembers,  and  of  that  same  uncle 
in  particular,  it  is  one  hundred  and 
jive  years  next  month,  (that  is,  Septem¬ 
ber  1823),  since  that  event  happened  ; 
and  1  think  it  is  likely  that  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  information  is  correct.  But  sun¬ 
dry  other  people,  much  older  than  he, 
whom  I  have  consulted,  pretend  that 
it  is  six  or  seven  years  more.  They 
say  they  have  heard  that  Mr.  James 
Anderson  was  then  a  boy  fen  years  of 
age  ;  that  he  lived  to  an  old  age,  up¬ 
wards  of  four  score,  and  it  is  two-and- 
forty  years  since  he  died.  Whichever 
way  it  may  be,  it  was  about  that  period 
somo  way,  of  that  there  is  no  doubt. 
Well,  you  will  be  saying  that,  excepting 
the  small  ornamental  part  of  the  devil 
and  the  hay-rope,  there  is  nothing  at  all 
of  what  you  wanted  in  this  ugly  tradi¬ 
tional  tale.  Stop  a  wee  bit,  my  dear 
Sir  Christy.  Dinna  just  cut  afore  the 
point.  Ye  ken  auld  fools  an’  young 
bairns,  shouldna  see  things  that  are 
half  done.  Stop  just  a  wee  bit,  ye  auld 
crusty,  crippled,  crabbit,  editor  body, 
an’  I’ll  let  ye  see  that  the  grand  pheno' 
menu  oj'  Nature's  a’  to  come  to  yet. 

“  It  so  happened,  sir,  that  two  young 
men,  William  Shell  and  W.  Sword, 
were  out  on  an  adjoining  height,  this 
summer,  casting  peats,  and  it  came  into 
their  heads  to  ojien  that  grave  in  the 
wilderness,  and  see  if  there  were  any 
of  the  bones  of  the  suicide  of  former 
ages  and  centuries  remaining.  They 
did  so,  but  opened  only  about  one  half 
of  the  grave,  beginning  at  the  head  and 
about  tlie  middle  at  the  same  time.  It 
was  not  long  till  they  came  upon  the  old 
blanket — I  think  they  said,  not  much 
more  than  a  foot  from  the  surface.-— 
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They  tore  that  open,  and  there  was  the 
hay-rope  lying  stretched  down  along  his 
breast  so  fresh,  that  they  saw  at  first 
sight  it  was  made  of  risp,  a  sort  of  long 
sword-grass  that  grows  about  marshes 
and  the  sides  of  lakes.  One  of  the 
young  men  seized  the  rope,  and  pulled 
by  it,  but  the  old  enchantment  of  the 
devil  remained.  It  would  not  break, 
and  so  he  pulled  and  pulled  at  it  till  be¬ 
hold  the  body  came  up  into  a  sitting 
posture,  with  a  broad  blue  bonnet  on 
its  head,  and  its  plaid  around  it,  as  fresh 
as  that  day  it  was  laid  in.  I  never 
heard  of  a  preservation  so  wonderful,  if 
it  be  true  as  was  related  to  me,  for  still 
I  have  not  had  the  curiosity  to  go  and 
view  the  body  myself.  The  features 
were  all  so  plain,  that  an  acquaintance 
might  easily  have  known  him.  One  of 
the  lads  gripped  the  face  of  the  corpse 
with  his  finger  and  thumb,  and  the 
cheeks  felt  quite  soft  and  fleshy,  but  the 
dimples  remained,  and  did  not  spring 
out  again.  He  had  fine  yellow  hair 
about  nine  inches  long,  but  not  a  hair 
of  it  could  they  pull  out,  till  they  cut 
part  of  it  off  with  a  knife.  They  also 
cut  off  some  portions  of  his  clothes, 
which  were  all  quite  fresh,  and  distri¬ 
buted  them  among  their  acquaintances, 
sending  a  portion  to  me  among  the  rest, 
to  keep  as  natural  curiosities.  Several 
gentlemen  have  in  a  manner  forced  me 
to  give  them  fragments  of  these  enchant¬ 
ed  garments  ;  I  have,  however,  retained 
a  small  portion  for  you,  which  I  send 
along  with  this,  being  a  piece  of  his 
plaid,  and  another  of  his  waistcoat 
breast,  which  you  will  see  are  still  as 
fresh  as  that  day  they  were  laid  in  the 
grave.  His  broad  blue  bonnet  was 
sent  to  Edinburgh  several  weeks  ago, 
to  the  great  regret  of  some  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  land,  who  wished  to 
have  it  for  a  keepsake.  For  my  part, 
fond  as  I  am  of  blue  bonnets,  and  broad 
ones  in  particular,  I  declare  I  durst  not 
have  worn  that  one.  There  was  nothing 
of  the  silver  knife  and  fork  discovered, 
that  I  heard  of,  nor  was  it  very  likely  it 
should ;  but  it  would  appear  he  had 
been  very  near  run  out  of  cash,  which,  I 
dare  say,  had  been  the  cause  of  his 
utter  despair ;  for,  on  searching  his 
pockets,  nothing  was  found  but  three 
old  Scots  halfpennies.  These  young 
men  meeting  with  another  shepherd  af¬ 
terwards*  his  curiosity  was  so  much 
excited,  that  they  went  and  digged  up 
the  curious  remains  a  second  time, 
which  was  a  pity,  as  it  is  likely  that  by 
these  exposures  to  the  air,  and  from  the 
impossibility  of  burying  it  up  again  so 


closely  as  it  was  before,  the  flesh  will 
now  fall  to  dust. 

“  These  are  all  the  particulars  that  I 
remember  relating  to  this  curious  dis¬ 
covery  ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  con¬ 
fess  that  a  very  valuable  receipt  may  be 
drawn  from  it  for  the  preservation  of 
dead  bodies.  If  you  should  think  of 
trying  the  experiment  on  yourself,  you 
have  nothing  more  to  do  than  hang 
yourself  in  a  hay-rope,  which,  by  the 
bye,  is  to  be  made  of  risp,  and  leave 
orders  that  you  are  to  be  buried  in  a 
wild  height,  and  I  will  venture  to  pre¬ 
dict,  that  though  you  repose  there  for 
ages  an  inmate  of  your  mossy  cell,  of 
the  cloud,  and  the  storm,  you  shall  set 
up  your  head  at  the  last  day  as  fresh  as 
a  moor-cock.  I  remain,  my  worthy 
friend,  yours  very  truly, 

“  James  Hogg. 

“  Allrieve  Lalce^  Aug.  1,  1823.” 

Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine. 


PETER  PINDARICS  ; 

OR,  JOE  MILLER  VERSIFIED. 

THE  ONE  GRAND  POINT. 

When  man  and  wife. 

As  oft  in  life. 

Both  equally  im fault  we  see. 

It  needs  must  strike 
That  so  alike 

It’s  wonderful  they  can’t  agree ! 

But  Dr.  Johnson,  moral  sage, 
Review’d  the  past  and  present  9ge, 

And  ventur’d  to  declare. 

That  marriage  (such  its  hapless  fate) 
Was  clearly  an  unnat’ral  state. 

Which  none  could  calmly  bear. 

“  For  mark,”  said  he,  ”  what  laws  are 
made, 

How  binding,  nothing  can  evade. 

When  strifes  arise,  and  stormy  wea¬ 
ther ; 

Yet,  spite  of  ail  the  law’s  dominion, 
Custom  and  force  of  old  opinion 

Can  scarcely  keep  the  two  together.” 

A  wedded  pair  there  once  existed, 
’Twixt  whom  these  doctrines  were 
divided ; 

The  husband  in  the  last  persisted. 

The  wife  was  for  the  first  decided. 
Coustaqt  their  squabbles  all  day  long. 
Their  nightly  theme,  ilieir  morning’s 
song — 

Their  faith  was  this — Whatever  is ^  is 

WRONG. 

One  day,  the  usual  storm  subsiding, 
(For.  breathless,  all  must  leave  off 
chiding) 
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The  tlanje  began  to  sraootli  her  brows. 
And  thus  address’d  her  peevish  spouse: 
“  Really,  my  tlear,  I  can’t  conceive 
Why  tittle  things  should  make  us  grieve, 
And  put  our  tempers  out  of  joint, 
When  neither  cares  how  these  succeed, 
And  we  are  perfectly  agreed 

About  the  main,  the  one  grand 
2)oint." 

Agreed  /”  the  man  exclaim’d — “  what 
stuff ! 

In  7vhat  grand  point,  I  pray?” 

”  Thegrandest  point — ’tis  clear  enough, 
As  you,”  said  she,  “  shall  say  : 
Agreed  in  this,  which  not  a  fool 
Will  venture  to  deny — 

You  wish  to  rule. 

And  so  do  II” 


JSlSicful  laomrjEittc 

To  make  an  Indelible  Ink  for 
Marking  Linen^  Sfc. — Pour  a  little 
nitric  acid  (aqua  fortis)  into  a  cup  or 
glass,  and  add  to  it  a  small  piece  of 
pure  silver;  when  the  effervescence 
ceases,  filter  the  solution  through  a 
piece  of  blotting  paper,  and  put  it  into 
a  small  phial;  then  add  to  it  a  little 
gum  arabic,  and  a  little  of  the  paint 
called  sap  green.  After  the  whole  is 
perfectly  combined,  it  is  then  fit  for 
use. 

To  take  out  Iron  Moulds  from 
Linen, — Rub  the  iron  moulds  over  with 
sulphuret  of  potash;  then  bathe  them 
well  in  citric  acid  (lemon  acid),  and 
afterwards  wash  them  well  in  water, 
and  they  will  be  completely  restored. 

•  Cure  for  Weak  Eyes. — Take  a  small 
lump  of  copperas,  say  about  the  size 
of  a  pea  ;  put  it  in  a  small  phial,  hold¬ 
ing  about  two  ounces  of  water,  carry 
this  in  the  pocket,  and  occasionally 
taking  out  the  cork,  turn  the  phial  upon 
the  finger’s  end,  and  thus  bathe  the 
eyes.  This  will  positively  effect  a  real 

cure  in  a  short  time. - American 

Farmer. 

Effectually  to  Destroy  Bed  Bugs. — 
Take  two  ounces  of  quicksilver,  and 
the  whites  of  two  eggs,  and  so  on  in 
this  ratio  for  a  larger  or  smaller  quan¬ 
tity.  Beat  the  quicksilver  and  the 
whites  together  until  they  unite  and  be¬ 
come  a  froth.  With  a  feather  then  ap- 
pl^  the  compound  thus  formed  to  the 
crevices  and  holes  in  your  bedsteads- 
This  done  once  or  twice  in  a  year  will 
prove  efiectual. 

Cure  for  the  Ear  Ach. — The  most 
effectual  remedy  yet  discovered  has  been 
a  small  clove  of  garlic,  steeped  for  a 
few  minutes  in  warm  sallad  oil,  and  put 


into  the  ear,  rolled  up  in  muslin  or  thin 
linen.  In  some  time  the  garlic  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  pulp  ;  and  having  accom¬ 
plished  its  object,  should  be  replaced 
with  cotton  to  prevent  the  patient  tak¬ 
ing  cold. 

Transparent  Cement. - Isinglass 

boiled  in  spirits  of  wine  will  produce  a 
line  transparent  cement,  which  will 
unite  broken  glass,  so  as  to  render  the 
junction  almost  imperceptible. 


“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of 
other  men’s  stuff.” — Wotton. 

IMPROMPTU, 

Written  by  the  late  Dr.  Walcott^  to 
his  friend  Shield,  to  request  his 
bones  (ivory  free  admissions)  for 
the  Theatre. 

Son  of  the  string,  I  do  not  mean  Jack 
Ketch, 

Tho’  thou,  like  him,  produces! 
tones  ; 

Oh !  for  a  moment  save  a  starving 
wretch. 

And  for  to-morrow’s /casf  pray  send 
your  bones. 


ON  TIME. 

Time  darks  the  sky,  time  brings  the 
<lay, 

Time  glads  the  heart,  lime  puffs  all 
joys  away  ; 

Time  builds  a  city,  and  o’erthrows  a 
nation. 

Time  writes  a  story  of  their  desolation. 

Time  hath  a  time  when  I  shall  be  no 
more. 

Time  makes  poor  men  rich,  and  rich 
men  poor. 


SIX  SORTS  OF  PEOPLE  WHO  FAST. 

The  miser  fasts  because  he  will  not  eat  ; 

The  poor  man  fasts  because  he  has  no 
meat ; 

The  rich  man  fasts,  with  greedy  mind 
to  spare ; 

The  glutton  fasts  to  eat  the  greater 
share ; 

The  hypocrite  he  fasts  to  seem  more 
holy; 

The  righteous  man  to  punish  sinful 
folly. 


IMPROMPTU 

To  Miss - ,  by  her  Lover. 

Clara,  1  swear  by  all  1  ever  swore. 
That  from  this  hour  I  ne’er  will  love 
you  more ; 

Love  me  no  more  !  for  why  this  alter’d 
vow? 

Because  T  cannot  love  you  more  than 
now. 
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Draf  and  Duwfi. —Since  the  death 
of  the  celebrated  Abb6  Sicard,  the 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at 
Paris,  has  been  under  the  superintend- 
nnce  of  M.  Saulnier.  The  replies  of 
the  pupils  to  questions  pwt  to  them  by 
the  visitors,  are  often  very  curious. — 
One  of  them  being  asked  to  define  cou¬ 
rage,  wrote  down—  “  Courage  is  that 
strength  of  the  soul  wliich  persists  in 
braving  the  dangers  and  the  evils  of 
life,  even  at  the  expense  of  cmr  glory.” 
Another  said,  of  poetry — “  that  it  paints 
all  that  it  sees,  and  adorns  all  that  it 
paints.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Choice  specimens  of  the  art  of  bow¬ 
ing,  S.P.  Skinner,  a  Theatrical  Epistle, 
Jacobus,  Septinia,  (except  her  eulogy 
on  ourselves)  in  our  next. 

The  articles  forwarded  by  J.  O.,  S.  S., 
H.  C-d,  H.  W.,  John  Strong,  Henry 
S-n,  Lines  to  the  New  River,  and  on 
Lord  Eldon’s  Shooting,  do  not  possess 
that  merit  which  would  induce  ns  to 
prefer  them  to  the  claims  of  other  Can¬ 
didates 

Elegies,  Birth-day  Odes,  and  Stanzas 
to  young  Ladies,  when  merely  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  nature,  possess  no  interest  for  the 
general  reader. 

Observer  shall  have  an  early  place, 
as  shall  T.  P-k,  C.  D.,  Edric,  J.  W., 
C.  E.  H.,  T.  J.  H.,  John  F.  R-y, 

Ji.  J.,  T.  Brown,  Naso,  Procurator, 
F.  H.,  Beta,  W.  S  ,  and  J.  F.  E-y. 

The  Anecdote  attributed  to  the  Rev. 
Rowland  Hill,  belongs  to  one  of  the 
early  French  Divines.  We  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  lay  our  hands  on  the 
Address  alluded  to  by  Pimlico. 

Why  does  notHeliogabaius’s  humour 
flow  in  a  chaster  vein? 

The  suggestion  of  E.  U.  shall  be  at¬ 
tended  to. 

Humphrey’s  Joke  is  good,  but  sorae- 
wliat  too  stale. 

Will  Bob  Short,  andTimon,  mention 
the  subject  of  the  articles  they  inquire 
after  ? 

The  favours  of  A.  B.,  D.  F.,  Mon- 
talvan,  and  several  other  contributors, 
are  under  consideration. 

Annette’s  request  shall  be  attended  to. 

Was  not  Legal  Inquisitor  hasty  in  his 
advice? 

II.  S.  J.,  and  M.  G.  F..  have  our 
thanks  for  their  advice.  Though  we 
approve  of  the  suggestion  of  the  latter 
in  a  qualified  sense,  yet  we  much  doubt 
that  the  great  body  of  our  readers  are 
of  the  same  opinion. 


illTtifrn'iScmentsi. 

On  Saturday,  September  13,  will  be  published, 
(Price  only  Twopence),  No.  I.  of 

LTMBIRD’S  BRITISH  NOVELIST. 

The  British  standard  Novels  in  the  libraries 
of  the  wealthy  always  occupy  a  distinguished 
lace,  and  if  they  are  not  yet  to  be  found  on  the 
umbler  shelves  of  the  artizan  and  the  cottager, 
it  is,  because  they  have  hitherto  been  published 
at  a  price  which  placed  them  beyond  his  reach. 
To  obviate  tliis  disadvantage,  and  to  publish  at 
the  lowest  price  ))ossible,  works  which  ought  to 
he  in  the  library  of  every  Englishman,  is  the 
object  of  the  Proprietors  of  Thk  British  No¬ 
velist;  who  w'ill  commence  their  work  with 
Mrs.  RadclillT’s  celebrated  and  justlv  admired 
romance  of  THE  MYSTERIES  OF  UDOL- 
PHO. 

This  Romance,  tlie  usual  price  of  which 
is  Twenty-four  Shillings,  will  be  published  at 
altout  Four  Skillings,  lathe  British  Novelist. 
Other  popular  Novels  will  follow,  propoi-tiona- 
bly  cheap- 

The  British  Novelist  will  be  published  in 
Weekly  Numbers,  price  Two-pence  each.  Each 
Number  will .  contain  32  columns,  elegantly 
printed  on  Fine  Paper,  and  embellished  with 
Illustrative  Engravings,  from  original  and  ap¬ 
proved  designs,  by  the  best  artists. 

The  British  Novelist  will  rival  inelegance  the 
best  and  most  expensive  editions.  It  will  be  en¬ 
riched  with  Illustrative  Embellishments,  and 
W'ill  be  published  at  One  Third  of  the  price  of 
the  cheapest.  In  many  ca«es,  indeed,  a  copy  of 
a  Novel  will  cost  little  more  than  the  expense  of 
the  loan  of  it  from  a  circulating  library. 

The  British  Novelist  will  be  printed  from  the 
most  correct  copies,  and  with  each  work  will  be 
given  an  original  Memoir  of  the  Author,  with 
critical  and  explanatory  remarks. 

While  the  Bi'itish  Novelist  will  collectively 
form  a  coriiplete  libiarv  of  this  branch  of  Lite¬ 
rature,  each  Novel  will  be  complete  in  itself, 
and  may  be  purchased  separately.  The  minor 
Novels,  many  of  which  will  not  cost  more  than 
from  Eight-pence  to  Eighteen-pence,  are  now 
in  progress,  and  will  be  published  complete  at 
once,  particularly.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,  Nqurjahad,  Rasselas, 
Paul  and  Virginia,  &c.  but  they  may  also  be 
purchased  in  numbers,  at  the  option  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  British  Novelist  also 
beg  leave  to  state,  that  in  a  short  time,  they  will 
commence  a  New  Edition  of  the  BRITISH 
CLASSICS,  w'hich  will  he  printed  uniformly 
with  the  present  work,  and  equally  enriched 
with  engravings.  Published  by  J.  LIMBIRD, 
(Mirror  Office,)  35.5,  Strand,  and  Sold  by  the 
Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 


Every  Saturday  is  published,  price  Two-pence, 
embellished  with  an  elegant  Wood  Engraving, 

The  CABINET  of  CURIOSITIES  ; 

or,  WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD  DIS¬ 
PLAYED  ;  Forming  a  Miscellaneous  Selection 
of  Miraculous  Events;  Extraordinary  Crimes 
and  Punishments;  Hoaxes  and  Impostures; 
Anecdotes  of  Longevity;  Remarkable  Ship¬ 
wrecks  :  Eccentric  Biography  ;  the  Wonders  of 
the  Creation ;  the  Book  of  Dwarfs,  &c. 


Published  by  J,  LI3fBIRD,  355,  Strand, 


(East  end  of  Esceter  ’Change);  and  sold  by 
all jVewsmen  and  Booksellers.— Printed  by 
T.  DOLBY,  299,  Strand. 
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Rouen',  anciently  the  capital  of  Lo\ver 
-Normandy,  and  now  the  chief  town  of 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  in 
Franca  for  population,  manufactures, 
and  commerce.  U  is  the  necessary 
mart  for  all  the  articles  which  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  Paris  draws  from  foreign 
countries,  and  the  maritime  provinces 
pf  France.  * 

Rouen,  tlft>ugh  at  first  very,  small, 
gradually  increased  by  the  junction  of 
several  islands  on  the  Seine,  which 
were  successively  united  to  the  main 
land  ;  and  under  Charlemagne  it  be¬ 
came  the  seat  of  Government,  and 
money  was  coined  here.  The  pillage 
and  conflagration  which  marked  the 
Norman  invasion  in  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  was  followed  by  consi¬ 
derable  attention  to  its  improvement, 
when  separated  from  France  it  became 
an  independent  province.  Rouen  avas 
protected  by  numerous  fortifications, 
and  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  were  more 
anxious  to  strengthen  than  to  embel¬ 
lish  the  city.  The  quays  still  exhi^ 
bit  some  vestiges  of  fortifications,  the 
Vou.  IL 


erection  of  which  is  attributed  to  Wil¬ 
liam  tlie  Conqueror  and  his  successors 
on  the  throne  of  England,  who  embel¬ 
lished  it  with  palaces,  which  they  inha¬ 
bited  when  the  kings  of  France  disput¬ 
ed  with  them  the  possession  of  Nor¬ 
mandy. 

The  feeble  reign  of  King  John  ena¬ 
bled  France  to  regain  Normandy,  and 
with  it  Rouen.  Henry  V.,  after  con¬ 
quering  all  the  rest  of  Normandy,  laid 
siege  to  this  city  on  the  19th  of  July, 
1418;  but  though  reduced  to  its  own 
resources,  it  repulsed  for  six  months 
all  the  efforts  of  the  English  array, 
commanded  by  the  King  and  the  re¬ 
nowned  Talbot.  Having  exhausted  its 
provisions,.  Rouen  endured  all  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  famine,  nor  was  it  until  30,000 
inhabitants  had  perished  that  it  surren¬ 
dered  to  Henry.  Rouen  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  till  1449,  when  it 
returned  under  the  dominion  of  Franca. 
It  was  during  the  domination  of  England 
that  Joan  of  Arc,  the  heroic  and  patri¬ 
otic  Maid  of  Orleans,  was  executed  at 
Rouen. 

From  this  period  Rouen,  nolwith- 
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^landing  the  numerous  conflagrations  to 
which  it  has  been  a  prey,  has  increased 
in  extent  and  commerce.  The  Seine, 
which  formerly  only  washed  a  portion 
of  its  ramparts,  now  flows  between 
banks  covered  with  depots  of  com¬ 
merce,  handsome  barracks,  &c.  The 
Boulevards  form  a  luxuriant,  lofty, 
and  noble  arcade,  from  which  the  more 
lofty  and  beautiful  towers  of  the  an¬ 
cient  capital  seem  to  rise. 

The  view  of  Rouen,  which  we  this 
week  present  to  our  readers,  exhibits 
a  happy  display  of  some  of  its  most 
remarkable  buildings,  as  well  as  the 
general  character  of  the  dwelling- 
houses,  which  are  very  high,  and  in 
form  as  various  as  they  well  can  be. 
The  bridge  of  boats,  part  of  which  is 
shown  in  our  engraving,  to  the  left,  is 
nearly  three  hundred  paces  in  length, 
and  is  supported  on  nineteen  barges, 
which  wmrk  against  wooden  piers,  by 
means  of  rollers,  that  assist  its  rise  and 
fall  as  the  tide  flows  or  ebbs.  These 
piers  serve  to  keep  the  barges  in  a  line 
when  a  central  one  is  removed,  to  per¬ 
mit  shipping  to  pass.  The  whole  is 
paved  with  a  footway  on  each  side,  and 
has  seats  for  loungers.  Loaded  wag¬ 
gons  can  cross  it  at  any  time,  though  it 
has  a  considerable  descent  at  low  water. 
A  short  distance  from  this  bridge,  the 
foundation  of  a  new  stone  bridge,  the 
first  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Maria 
Louisa,  has  been  commenced,  but  no¬ 
thing  is  doing  to  it. 

The  most  interesting  object  in  Rouen 
is  its  cathedral,  but  as  we  intend  this  to 
form  a  distinct  artkle  in  a  future  num¬ 
ber,  we  shall  pass  over  it  at  present. — 
The  church  of  St.  Ouen,  is  a  lovely 
specimen  of  the  pointed  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  ;  and  for  boldness,  lightness, 
and  purity,  is  of  the  first  class.  The 
foundation  was  laid  in  1318,  by  the 
Abbott,  Jean  Roussel,  who  lived  to 
finish  only  a  part  of  the  building.  The 
churches  of  St.  Patrice  and  St.  Godard, 
have  no  pretensions  to  architectural 
beauty. 

Rouen  boasts  of  two  Hospitals  which 
are  handsome  structures.  It  has  also  a 
Corn-Hall,  an  Exchange,  the  Drapers’- 
Hall,  and  a  Hall  for  Wool,  which  are 
good  buildings.  The  Botanic  Garden 
is  also  worthy  of  notice. 

Rouen  is  a  commercial  and  manufac¬ 
turing  town  of  considerable  importance, 
and  has  had  the  honour  of  giving  birth 
to  Corneille,  Fontenelle,  Bochart,  and 
Father  Daniel,  the  eminent  historian. 
The  population  of  Rouen  is  calculated 
at  87,000  persons. 


COLLOFLEXION;  OR,  TWELVE 

CHOICE  SPECIMENS  OF  THE 

ARr  OF  BOWING.  ' 

You  will  see  ten  or  a  dozen  fellows 
bowing,  and  scraping,  every  ten  minutes 
at  my  lord’s  door — and  what  is  it  all? 
— but  mere  anticks. — Old  Play. 

From  mine  own  Apartment^ 
Aug.  27. 

Mr.  Editor — If  my  memory  does 
not  fail  me,  I  think  I  remember  hav¬ 
ing  read  somewhere  in  my  Lord  Ches¬ 
terfield’s  works,  that  few  things  tend 
more  to  shew  off  the  superior  breeding 
of  a  young  man  than  the  style  in  which 
he  makes  his  entree  into  a  drawing¬ 
room  ;  and  truly,  raethinks  there  is 
much  truth  in  my  Lord’s  observation  ; 
for  when  we  compare  the  graceless  and 
embarrassed  manner  in  which  we  see 
ten  or  a  dozen  men  out  of  twenty  of  the 
present  day,  enter  a  room  full  of  com¬ 
pany,  with  the  ease  and  sang  froid  of 
the  old  school,  we  cannot  help  seeing 
the  justness  of  the  remark.  Some  men 
enter  a  room  with  an  unmeaning  sort  of 
smile,  or  with  extended  jaws,  then  walk 
bolt  ,  up'  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  and 
perform  certain  movements  with  the 
head,  which  are  intended  to  comprehend 
a  bow  :  some  sneak  into  a  room,  merely 
ncd  the  head,  and  then  glide  into  some 
obscure  cornef;  whilst  others,  in  the 
most  forma)  manner  imaginable,  place 
themselves  in  the  first  position,  and 
then  in  a  sort  of  minuet  dela  cour  style, 
slowly  bend  the  head,  their  hands  at  the 
same  time  dropping  on  either  side  like  a 
soldier  at  the  word  “  attention  !”  Now, 
all  these  failings  should  be  remedied, 
but  the  question  is  how  ?  All  the  fo¬ 
reign  travel,  attendance  at  courts,  gym- 
nasticating,  dumb-belling,  and  dancing¬ 
mastering,  will  not  put  quicksilver  into 
a  man’s  neck,  or  wire  into  his  stiff 
muscles.  Bobbing  before  a  glass,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  look  interesting,  and 
studying  the  true  Vestris  step,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  do  much,  but  not  all.  I  have, 
therefore,  ventured  to  send  you  a  few 
specimens  of  the  true  art  of  bowing,  for 
having,  as  it  were,  a  knack  of  drawing 
observations  from  trifles,  I  have  from 
time  to  time,  as  a  silent  observer,  re¬ 
marked  the  singular  and  various  ways 
in  which  most  of  our  modern  beaux 
salutq  their  friends,  and  out  of  many 
bows  which  I  have  noticed,  I  have  se¬ 
lected  tlie  subjoined  twelve,  as  they 
appear  to  me  to  be  the  foundation  of  all 
others.  Bowing  in  the  streets  has  al¬ 
most  gone  out  of  fashion,  for  now-a- 
days,  doffing  a  castor  is  considered  the 
height  of  vandalism  or  Gothism  ;  be- 
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sides,  in  wet  or  windy  weather,  it 
would  be  wrong,  if  not  dangerous,  for 
cold  or  rheumatism  miglit  be  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  such  imprudence — not  to 
mention  the  risk  the  bower  runs  of 
breaking  his  waistcoat  string,  or  brace 
spring — O  tempora,  Q  mores.  Every 
thing  is  transmografied  ;  w^e  don’t  wear 
cock’d  hats,  red  waistcoats,  and  leather 
continuations  now — Corinthianisin  has 
come  at  last.  For  my  own  part,  I  shall 
for  the  future  adapt  my  bow  to  my  com¬ 
pany  ;  for  example,  if  I  were  going  to 
dine  with  Sir  John  Stiff-Cravat,  or  Lady 
Formal,  I  should  certainly  sport  the 
Don  Guzman,  or  statue  bow  :  if  I  were 
going  to  patronize  Mrs.  Squeeze-all’s 
quadrille,  I  should  sans  ceremonie  shew 
off  the  nid  nid  noddin,  or  baronet: 
whereas,  if  I  were  to  make  a  call  on 
Mrs.  Chatter-all,  I  siiould  enter  her 
drawing-room  with  the  automaton  bow  : 
in  short,  I  shall  never  shew  off  the  same 
bow  twice,  for  I  find  it  to  be  a  bad 
plan,  and  besides,  my  rule  of  variety 
(which  is  no  small-beer  consideration) 
will  save  me  the  mortification  of  being 
perpetually  pointed  out  as  the  stiff¬ 
necked  man,  I  have  only  now,  Mr. 
Editor,  to  apologise  for  having  taken 
up  so  much  of  your  time,  and  to  assure 
you,  that  when  next  I  have  the  honour 
to  meet  you,  I  shall  certainly  return  you 
my  best  bow,  until  which  time 
I  remain,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Jerry. 

1.  Thfi  Royal  Bow. — This  is  rather  a 
formidable  undertaking,  many  attempt 
it,  but  few  excel.  There  is  aje  ne  cats 
quoi  about  it,  which  has  a  peculiar  cha¬ 
racter.  The  graceful  swan-like  declen¬ 
sion  of  the  head,  accompanied  by  an 
affable  smile  on  its  rise,  has  a  very  pre¬ 
possessing  appearance.  This  bow  is 
generally  practised  preparatory  to  a 
drawing-room  or  levee.  Many  men 
imagine  they  fail  in  executing  it,  on  ac¬ 
count,  perhaps,  of  omitting  the  royal 
buttoning  up  of  their  coat ;  others  fancy 
they  are  too  thin  to  give  proper  effect 
to  the  cong6 ;  whilst  others,  still  more 
rash,  condemn  Stultz  for  building  such 
high  collars,  and  giving  them  such  tight 
waists.  But  it  won’t  do  ;  the  king  can 
do  no  wrong — but  bis  subjects  may. 

2.  The  Automaton. — This,  as  the 
name  bespeaks,  is  a  regular  four  in  a 
bar  sort  of  bow,  a  stately  movement  of 
the  caput  and  corpus.  On  horseback  it 
looks  uncommonly  well,  for  it  merely 
requires  the  right  hand  to  be  carried  to 
the  chapeau  in  a  salute  sort  of  style,  and 
then  to  raise  the  beaver  in  a  sweeping 
way,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  Avaunt,  ye 
slaves.” 


N.  B.  The  effect  of  all  out-door  bows, 
depends  greatly  on  the  form  of  the 
beaver. 

3.  The  Baronet. — This  bow  has  not 
much  in  it,  but  still,  when  Lady  Jessica 
is  heard  to  admire  the  pecular  bow  of 
Sir  Lorenzo  Make-face,  pride  is  touch¬ 
ed,  and  emulation  prompts  a  man  to 
acquire  the  style.  It  is,  however,  worth 
attempting,  as  it  only  requires  two  or 
three  nods  in  rapid  succession;  at  the 
same  time  rubbing  the  hands,  and  using 
a  short  shuffling  step .  All  this  machinery 
gives  a  man  the  appearance  of  being  on 
very  friendly  terms  with  the  lady  of  the 
house. 

4.  The  Commoner. — The  swells  reck¬ 
on  this  bow  regularly  Gothish,  but  let  me 
say,  there  is  much  cordiality  in  it  which 
savours  of  the  old  school ;  but  it  has 
long  been  handed  over  to  the  real  coun¬ 
try  esquire,  for  in  town  it  would  be 
considered  North  Poleish;  as  entirely 
taking  off  the  hat  is  dangerous,  trouble¬ 
some,  and  vulgar.  The  commoner  was 
much  used  in  friend  Shakspeare’s  time, 
it  was  then  accompanied  with  the  cinque- 
pace. 

o.  The  Swell.,  or  Military,  which  in 
truth  is  no  bow,  but  merely  a  pretence, 
and  yet  the  ladies  admire  it,  and  why  ? 
Because  it  is  military.  It  only  requires 
you  to  bend  the  body  about  two  degrees 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  to  drop  the 
head  in  a  languishing  style  on  the  left 
shoulder,  which  signifies  as  much  as  to 
say,  “  I  see  ye,  my  people.” 

G.  The  Ko-tou,  or  Chopper,  is  so 
named  in  compliment  to  the  Emperor  of 
China,  and  is  generally  practised,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  facility,  but  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  may  be  per¬ 
formed.  All  the  descendants  of  our 
ambassadors  to  the  tea  country,  are 
very  perfect  in  the  art.  Some  of  the 
Italian  images  about  the  streets  give  a 
very  fair  specimen  of  the  fashion.  This 
mode  of  salutation  easily  lets  your 
friend  know  that  you  have  not  time  for 
words. 

7.  The  Don  Guzman,  or  Statue. — 
Dress  parlies,  balls,  and  dinners,  afford 
an  opportunity  of  sporting  this  formal 
bow.  The  only  nuisance  in  it  is,  that 
it  is  apt  to  disturb  the  economy  of  a 
good  starched  cloth,  as  the  descent  of 
the  chin  on  the  breast  bone  must  be  per¬ 
formed  in  a  solemn  and  andante  move¬ 
ment,  which,  when  well  executed,  re¬ 
minds  the  Company  of  Act  4,  scene  5, 
of  a  celebrated  opera. 

N.  B.  The  bower  must  not  smile 
whilst  making  his  obeisance,  as  the 
effect  would  be  spoilt. 
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’8.  The  Profcssional.-^'T\\\s  bow  is 
very  easy,  and  at  the  same  time  expe¬ 
ditious,  Six  or  seven  may  be  made 
during  the  time  of  one  Don  Guzman. — 
Lawyers,  physicians,  masters,  public- 
office  men,  citizens,  and  all  those  sort 
of,genii  adopt  it,  as  it  shews  importance 
of  time,  and  serves  to  remirni  the  bowee, 
that  every  moment  is  a  guinea,  or  six 
and  eight-pence.  Tins  nid  nid  noddin 
sort  of  bow,  will  be  found  very  useful 
in  turning  combers  of  streets,  should  you 
wish  to  avoid  speaking  to  a  ftuend. 

9.  The  Country  Bom. — Put  your 
left-hand  into  your  waistcoat  or  lower 
pocket,  as  a  sort  of  rest,  then  place 
your  feet  in  the  first  position,  and  wink 
the  left  eye  at  the  moment  of  nodding  the 
caput.  This  bow  is  generally  practised 
at  watering  places  by  the  loungers  out¬ 
side  the  library  door,  or  by  farmers  at 
public  meetings. 

10.  The  Plaisterer. — This  bow  needs 
very  little  description,  for  there  are 
very  few  persons  I  am  confident  that 
have  not  witnessed  it.  Every  clod  who 
has  a  shilling  given  him,  or  culprit  that 
is  acquitted,  gives  a  specimen  of  it. — ■ 
The  trick  merely  consists  in  smoothing 
down  the  hair  with  the  right  hand  as 
soon  as  the  castor  is  removed,  bending 
the  head  rather  low,  and  at  the  same 
time  throwing  back  the  right  leg  in  a 
sort  of  Jack-ass  kick.  Connor,  in  the 
Farce  of  the  Duel,  gave  several  superior 
specimens  of  this  bow.  Black  greasy 
hair,  combed  well  over  the  forehead, 
adds  considerably  to  the  effect  of  the 
“  Plaisterer.”  '<» 

11.  The  House  of  Commons. — This 
bow,  or  rather  nod,  took  its  rise  in  the 
long  sessions  of  1814,  when,  many  mem¬ 
bers,  worn  out  with  the  excessive  fatigue 
they  had  encountered,  found  this  mode  of 
salutation  very  useful.  It  served  to 
remind  the  opposition  that  they  (the 
members)  were  aware  of  the  Ayes  and 
Noes,  and  that  they  had  not  taken  a 
sleeping  part.  From  the  house  it  has 
found  its  way  to  the  auction,  or  assem¬ 
bly-room,  where  it  is  quite  indispen¬ 
sable,  as  it  saves  all  danger  of  breaking 
the  os  colli. 

12.  And  last. —  The  Exquisite. — 
Every  young  man  fancies  himself  per¬ 
fect  master  of  this  piece  of  refinement, 
and  therefore,  it  would  be  needless  for 
me  to  lay  down  any  particular  rule.  It 
is  a  sort  of  finish  which  is  easily  gained, 
and  when  tastefully  executed,  looks  un¬ 
commonly  interesting.  There  is  a  sort 
of  languishing  and  affected  manner 
about  it  which  touches  the  heart,  as  it 
were  of  the  young  lady,  who  is  the 


cause  of  the  throw  out  of  the  perpen¬ 
dicular.  It  is  generally  noticed  that 
the  gill  is  pulled,  or  the  chin  felt  with  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand, 
immediately  after  the  performance. — 
Whether  this  is  to  qualify  a  gentle  blush 
which  is  apt  to ’flow  under  some  fair 
skins,  or  to  rectify  a  stiff  cloth,  which  in 
the  exertion  may  have  been  displaced,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say  ;  but  a  few  hours 
devotion  to  the  looking-glass, «or  “  Mir¬ 
ror,”  will  soon  render  a  man  perfect 
master  of  any  of  the  twelve  bows  above 
printed.  Should  my  hints  be  favourably 
received,  I  may  be  induced  to  send  a 
few  more  on  the  art  of  shaking  hands — 
but  enough  for  the  present. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  THE 
GREEK  OF  ARCHIAS. 

BY  THE  LATE  M.  G.  LEWIS. 

In  vol.  1,  page  182  of  the  Mirror, 
two  translations  from  the  Greek  of  Ar- 
chias  are  given,  the  same  subject  has 
been  versified  by  the  late  M.  G.  Lewis, 
under  the  title  of 

THE  MOTHER’S  ALARM. 

With  gaudy  flowers  the  cliff  was  gay, 
Whither  a  child  had  crept  to  play, 

And  o’er  the  brink  was  bending. 

The  mother  cajne — she  saw  her  boy, 
Her  only  care,  her  only  joy, 

One  crag  his  fall  suspending  ! 

He  stretched  to  reach  the  flow’rs  be¬ 
low — 

Ah !  should  she  now  to  seize  him  go. 
Some  start  or  hasty  action 
Might  plunge  him  headlong  in  the  flood  ! 
That  thought  with  horror  chill’d  her 
blood  I 

’Twas  anguish  !  ’twas  distraction  ! 

As  none  but  mothers  feel,  she  felt ! 

In  trembling  silence  down  she  knelt, 
And  pray’d  to  heaven  for  pity  : 

Then  from  her  breast  the  gauze  re¬ 
mov’d, 

And  softly  sang  the  tune  he  lov’d, 

Some  lullabying  ditty. 

He  knew  the  song,  which  oft  to  rest 
Had  charm’d  his  eyes  3  he  knew  the 
breast 

Which  food  so  oft  had  brought  him  : 
And  still  she  sang— and  still  she  wept— - 
And  near — and  nearer — crept  and  crept-- 
Till  to  her  heart  she  caught  him. 

ft 


STRATAGEM  FOR  THE  POPE¬ 
DOM. 

Pope  Pius  VII,  died  a  short  time 
ago,  and  the  whole  Roman  Catholic 
world  is  anxious  as  to  his  successor. 
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Cardinals  are  ambitiously  struggling 
to  get  to  be  the  head  of  the  Church  ; 
and  even  States  are  endeavouring  to 
influence  the  appointment,  which  is 
elective  in  the  Cardinals,  who  meet  in 
Conclave.  It  might  be  expected  that 
the  candidate  for  an  elective  sovereign¬ 
ly  would  endeavour  to  show  himself 
to  the  best  advantage,  both  as  to  men¬ 
tal  and  physical  energies  :  not  so  the 
candidate  for  the  successorship  to  the 
keys  of  St.  Peter,  who  knows  that  his 
best  recommendation  is  an  infirm  state 
of  health,  and  that  if  any  Cardinal 
would  give  a  guarantee  that  he  would 
not  live  twelve  months,  he  would  en¬ 
sure  his  election.  So  convinced  are 
the  Cardinals  of  this,  that  they  some¬ 
times  feign  weakness  or  infirmity  ;  and 
Montalto,  Pope  Sixtus,  is  known  to 
have  done  this  for  many  years.  Ri- 
caut,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Popes,  gives 
the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
deception  ; — 

When  the  scrutiny  was  past,  and 
Montalto  thought  himself  secure  of  his 
election,  he  immediately  began  to  cast 
off  his  disguise  of  humility,  with  which 
he  had  for  fifteen  years  cloaked  his 
ambition;  for  no  sooner  were  half  the 
votes  recited  in  his  favour,  by  which 
he  found  himself  secure  of  his  election, 
but  being  impatient  to  enjoy  the  ho¬ 
nours  of  the  Papal  throne,  he  arose  on 
his  feet  before  the  scrutiny  was  whol¬ 
ly  finished,  and  placing  himself  in  tlie 
middle  of  the  hall,  he  threw  away  his 
little  staff,  which  he  usually  carried  for 
a  support  of  his  crooked  old  age,  and 
then  strutting  and  stretching  himself 
bolt  upright,  he  seemed  a  foot  higher 
than  before,  so  that  all  wondered  to 
see  the  Pope  grown  in  a  moment  so 
much  taller  than  when  he  was  Cardi¬ 
nal,  and  with  that  he  began  to  hem  and 
spit  with  as  much  force  as  any  young 
man  of  thirty  years  of  age,  and  of  sound 
lungs,  was  able  to  do.  At  which,  the 
Cardinals,  looking  one  upon  the  other, 
xvondered  at  this  strange  metamorpho¬ 
sis,  shewing  some  kind  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  at  their  choice  :  and  therewith  the 
Cardinal  Deacon  cried  aloud,  “  hold, 
fair  and  softly,  here  is  an  error  in  the 
votes,  the  scrutiny  is  not  good.”  But 
Montalto  would  by  no  means  be  so  put 
off,  but  boldly  leplied,  “  it  is  good,  it 
is  good,”  and  began  to  sing  Te  Deiim 
lauclamus  with  such  a  clear  and  audi¬ 
ble  voice,  that  he  made  the  whole  hall 
ring  again  ;  though  an  hour  or  two  be¬ 
fore  he  did  not  speak  a  word  wdthout 
coughing  or  spitting  three  or  four 
times. 

And  therewith  placing  himself  before 


the  altar,  with  his  eyes  on  a  crucifix, 
he  said  a  short  mental  prayer,  as  was 
customary  ;  and  then  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  asked  him  whetlier  he  was 
pleased  to  accept  of  the  pa[)al  office? 
At  which,  turning  about  with  a  majes¬ 
tic  and  grave  countenance,  lie  replied^ 
“  We  are  not  now  to  receive  that 
which  we  have  already  accepted  ;  hut 
if  you  had  another  Popedom  to  confer, 
we  were  capable  also  to  receive  that, 
for  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  are  well 
assured,  that  we  have  force  and  vigour 
sufficient  to  rule  and  govern  two  worlds 
with  as  much  felicity  as  we  can  do  this 
one  Popedom.”  W'hen  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies  vested  him  with  his 
Pontifical  habit,  they  observed  with 
wliat  marvellous  vigour  he  extended 
his  arms  to  cloth  himself  with  his  robes, 
which  he  performed  wdlh  such  haste 
and  agility,  as  if  he  feared  to  lose  his 
office  and  honour,  by  appearing  slow 
and  inactive,  which  Cardinal  Husliucci 
attentively  observing,  said  to  him, 
“  Most  holy  Fatlnm,  the  Papal  dignity 
is  a  most  admirable  medicine,  for  it 
tuims  old  cardinals  into  young  men,  and 
sickly  and  infirm  persons  it  makes 
sound  and  robustious.”  To  which  the 
Pope  replied,  that  it  was  very  true, 
for  he  found  it  sp  by  good  experience. 
But  what  w'as  most  remarkable  in  this 
Pope  was,  that  no  sooner  was  the  scru¬ 
tiny  jiassed,  than  immediately  the  scene 
was  changed  with  him,  for  he  was  no 
longer  the  humble,  modest,  and  infirm 
Cardinal  Montalto,  but  the  haughty, 
majestic,  and  grave  Pope  Sixtus  ;  he 
w'as  no  longer  familiar  and  jocular  with 
the  Cardinals,  but  severe  and  morose, 
disdaining  to  maintain  an  easy  conver¬ 
sation  with  any  ;  nay,  even  with  those 
who  had  promoted  him  to  the  Papal 
dignity. 

Being  thus  habited  in  his  Pontiff’s 
robes,  and  conducted  to  Saint  Peter’s 
Church,  there  was  a  great  concourse  of 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  city  to  be¬ 
hold  the  new  Pope,  and  being  come  to 
the  portico,  he  was  met  by  the  canons 
of  that  church  singing  that  antiphona 
— “  Exe  sacerdos  magnus,  qui  in  die- 
bus  suis  placuit  Deo,  et  inventus  est 
justus.”  As  he  passed  into  the  Church, 
he  w'ent  making  crosses  and  scattering 
his  benedictions  on  the  people,  with 
such  firmness  of  hand  and  strength  of 
arm,  that  they  all  wondered  at  the 
change,  and  as  if  they  could  not  give 
credit  to  their  eyes,  they  cried  aloud, 
“  which  is  the  Pope?”  Others  also, 
looking  to  one  another,  said,  “  Is  this 
the  Cardinal  who  the  other  day  was  as 
feeble  and  decrepid  that  he  seemed 
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feady  to  fall  at  every  step?  Is  this  he 
who  walked  always  stooping  with  his 
head  hanging  down,  and  awry  to  one 
shoulder?  But  how  is  he  now  changed  I 
With  what  vigour  and  majesty  doth  he 
now  walk,  like  another  Aaron  !”  It  is 
reported,  when  his  physicians  came  to 
pay  him  their  respects  and  adoration, 
as  he  sat  on  his  throne  in  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  that  one  of  them  said  to  him, 
“  your  Holiness  seems  to  have  another 
garb  and  mein  than  when  you  were 
Cardinal to  which  the  Pope  replied, 
“  *Tis  true,  indeed,  for  when  we  were 
Cardinals  we  went  always  stooping, 
and  poring  on  the  ground  to  find  the 
keys  of  heaven’s  gate;  but  now  hav¬ 
ing  found  them,  we  need  not  to  look  so 
low,  but  rather  cast  our  eyes  aloft  to¬ 
wards  heaven,  having  need  of  no  other 
matter  now  upon  earth.” 


TRIBUTARY  LINES 

To  the  Memory  of  Shakspeare,  on 
visiting  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

BY  THE  LATE  BENJAMIN  THOMPSON, 
ESQ. 

And  can  I  quit  the  land  where  rest  the 
bones 

Of  him,  whom  sorrowing  Avon  still  be¬ 
moans, 

Without  a  passing  tribute  to  his  song, 

The  greatest,  dearest  of  the  Muse’s 
throng  ? 

Forbid  it  gratitude  !  No  longer  waste 

In  idle  lounge  the  time— to  Stratford 
haste  ! 

Here  view  with  me  the  tenement, 
where  first 

The  light  of  Heav’n  on  Shakspeare’s 
vision  burst. 

Here  learn  with  me  to  .  execrate  the 
name 

Of  him,  who  damn’d  himself  to  endless 
fame. 

When  he  destroy’d  the  tree,  whose 
branches  wild 

Were  taught  to  spread  by  “Fancy’s 
sweetest  Child.” 

Immortal  Shakspeare  !  I  have  warmly 
felt 

Each  word  that  thou  hast  written — I 
have  knelt 

With  awe  enthusiastic  on  thy  grave, 

’Till  I  have  seen  thy  form  above  me 
wave. 

Oh,  of  thy  genius  would’st  thou  deign 
to  throw 

A  single  ray  upon  thy  vot’ry  low, 

Then  on  my  lyre  I’d  strike  the  note 
divine, 

Summon  with  bold  command  the  sisters 
nine, 

And  all  my  soul  should  breathe  in  ev’ry 
glowing  line. 


Site 

No.  XXXVIll. 


THE  COTTAGER’S  DAUGHTER. 
“  Ah,  vices  !  gilded  by  the  rich  and 
gay.” — Shenstone. 

When  we  examine  impartially  that  es¬ 
timate  of  pleasure,  which  the  higher 
ranks  of  society  are  apt  to  form,  we 
shall  probably  be  surprised  to  find  how 
little  there  is  in  it  either  of  natural  feel¬ 
ing,  or  real  satisfaction.  Many  a  fa¬ 
shionable  voluptuary,  who  has  not  to¬ 
tally  blunted  his  taste  or  his  judgment, 
will  own,  in  the  intervals  of  recollection, 
how  often  he  has  suffered  from  the  in¬ 
sipidity,  or  the  pain  of  his  enjoyments  ; 
and  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fear  of 
being  laughed  at,  it  were  sometimes 
worth  while,  even  on  the  score  of  plea¬ 
sure,  to  be  virtuous. 

Sir  William  - ,  soon  after  the 

death  of  his  father,  became  possessed  of 
a  very  large  estate.  Having  then  the 
means  of  enjoying  his  greatest  pleasure 
(travelling,)  he  determined  upon  leaving 
England,  with  the  intention  of  returning 
to  it  again  after  he  had  visited  the 
south  of  France,  Italy,  &c.  While  at 
Piedmont,  descending  one  of  the  val¬ 
leys,  where  rmtwithstanding  the  rugged¬ 
ness  of  the  road,  Sir  William  preferred 
the  conveyance  Of  an  English  hunter  to 
that  of  an  Italian  mule,  his  horse  unluc¬ 
kily  made  a  false  step,  and  fell  with  bis 
rider  to  the  ground,  from  which  Sir 
William  was  lifted  by  his  servants  appa¬ 
rently  lifeless.  They  conveyed  him  on 
a  litter  to  the  nearest  house,  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  the  dwelling  of  a  venerable 
old  man  of  the  name  of  Venoni  and  bis 
daughter.  Venoni  himself  being  a  lit¬ 
tle  skilled  in  surgery,  bled  him,  and  had 
him  put  to  bed  :  in  lessdhan  a  week  he 
was  so  much  recovered,  as  to  be  able 
to  enjoy-thecompany  of  Venoni  and  his 
daughter.  The  latter,  whose  name  was 
Louisa,  attracted  Sir  William’s  atten¬ 
tion.  He  found  her  very  conversant, 
and  highly  accomplished  ;  her  favourite 
music  was  the  lute,  w'hich,  together  with 
Venoni’s  little  hand  organ,  formed  the 
music  of  his  dwelling.  Sir  William 
being  an  excellent  performer  upon 
the  violin  used  to  join  in  the  harmony 
with  Louisa  and  her  father.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  had  excited  a  warmth  of  affection 
in  Louisa,  and  Louisa  was  most  dear 
to  Sir  William.  The  passion  of  Sir 
William  for  Louisa  became  ignited,  and 
there  was  but  one  way  in  which  his 
pride  allowed  of  its  being  gratified. 
He  sometimes  thought  of  this,  as  a  base 
and  unworthy  way,  but,  he  was  the  fool 
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of  words  lie  had  often  despised,  the 
slave  of  manners  he  had  often  condemn¬ 
ed.  He  at  last  resolved  to  think  no 
more  of  Louisa,  oral  any  rate  to  think 
no  more  of  the  ties  of  gratitude,  or  of 
the  restraints  of  virtue.  Louisa  who 
trusted  to  both,  communicated  to  Sir 
William  an  important  secret.  She  took 
up  her  lute,  and  touched  a  little  wild 
melancholy  air.  “  That,'’  said  she, 

“  nobody  ever  heard  except  my  father ; 

I  composed  it  to  the  memory  of  my  dear 
mother ;  I  sometimes  play  it  when  my 
heart  is  full  of  sorrow,  and  ’twas  on  that 
account  it  came  just  now  across  my 
mind.”  Sir  William  pressed  to  know 
the  cause  of  her  sorrow,  when  she  told 
him.  Her  father  had  fixed  on  the 
son  of  a  neighbour,  rich  in  possessions 
but  rude  in  manners,  for  her  husband  : 
the  thoughts  of  which  made  her  misera¬ 
ble.  “  To  marry  where  one  cannot 
love,  to  marry  such  a  man.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  !”  Now  was  the  time  for  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam,  an  opportunity  beyond  his  re¬ 
sistance.  He  gently  pressed  her  hand, 
and  said  t’would  be  profanation  to 
think  of  such  a  marriage,  praised  her 
beauty,  extolled  her  virtue,  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  swearing  that  he  adored  her. 
Sir  William  improved  the  favourable 
moment ;  talked  of  the  ardency  of  his 
passion,  the  insignificancy  of  ceremonies 
and  forms,  the  eternal  duration  of  those 
dictated  by  love,  and  in  fine  urged  her 
going  off  with  him.  Louisa  started  at 
the  proposal.  She  w'ould  have  re¬ 
proached  him,  but  her  heart  was  not 
made  for  reproach,  she  could  only  weep. 
They  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
the  father,  who  told  Louisa  that  he  in¬ 
tended  she  should  be  married  in  a  week 
at  the  farthest,  w^ords  most  dreadful  to 
the  feelings  of  Louisa.  In  the  evening 
she  wandered  forth  into  a  thicket  form¬ 
ed  of  poplars,  and  sitting  down  on  a 
withered  stump,  leaning  her  cheek  upon 
her  hand,  indulged  her  sorrows  alone. 
On  a  sudden  she  was  arrested  by  the 
sounds  of  footsteps,  when  she  arose, 
and  turning  round  beheld  Sir  William. 
His  countenance  was  downcast;  “  are 
you  not  well,  Sir  William?”  said  Lou¬ 
isa,  with  a  voice  faint  and  broken.  To 
which  Sir  William  shook  his  head,  sigh¬ 
ed,  and  said,  “  This  moment  I  leave 
you,  Louisa  ;  I  go  to  be  wretched,  but 
you  may  be  happy  with  your  husband. 
I  go  to  my  native  country,  to  try  and 
procure  a  sort  of  half  oblivion  of  that 
happiness  which  1  once  dreamed  might 
be  made  delightful  with  I.ouisa.”  Tears 
were  the  only  answer  she  could  give. 
Sir  William’s  servants  appeared  with  a 


carriage  for  his  departure.  He  took 
from  his  pocket  two  pictures,  one  he 
had  painted  of  Louisa  he  fastened 
round  his  neck,  and  kissing  it  with  rap¬ 
ture  hid  it  in  his  bosom.  The  other  he 
held  out  in  a  hesitating  manner  to  Lou¬ 
isa.  “  This,’’ said  he,  “  if  Louisa  will 
accept  it,  may  sometimes  put  her  in 
mind  of  one  who  never  can  cease  to 
adore  her  ;  she  may  look  on  it  when  this 
heart  shall  have  forgotten  to  love,  and 
ceased  to  be  wretched.”  Louisa  at  last 
was  overcome.  “  Oh  !  Sir  William,” 
said  she,  “  what,  what  would  you  have 
me  do  ?”  He  eagerly  grasped  her  hand, 
and  led  her  reluctant  to  the  carriage. 
They  entered  it,  and  driving  off  with 
great  rapidity,  were  soon  out  of  sight 
of  those  hills  which  pastured  the  flocks 
of  the  unfortunate  Venoni.  Louisa  fell; 
but  her  sense  of  virtue  was  not  over¬ 
come.  Sir  William  paid  her  every  at¬ 
tention  during  her  journey,  and  on  their 
arrival  in  England  took  her  to  his  seat 
in  the  country.  Louisa’s  only  pleasures, 
if  they  could  be  so  called,  were  her 
books,  and  her  music,  which  served  to 
alleviate  for  a  while  her  misery,  and 
blunt  the  pangs  of  contrition.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam’s  heart  was  not  made  for  that  which 
bethought  it  could  have  performed ;  it 
was  still  subject  to  remorse,  compas¬ 
sion,  and  love.  Louisa  never  mention¬ 
ed  her  wrongs  in  words,  but  many  times 
a  few  starting  tears  would  speak  them. 
Her  pangs  were  deeply  aggravated  by 
the  recollection  of  her  father,  a  father 
left  in  his  old  age  to  feel  and  suffer  un¬ 
der  his  own  misfortunes,  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  disgrace.  Sir  William  meant  to 
make  some  atonement  for  the  injury  he 
had  done  him,  by  that  cruel  bounty, 
which  is  reparation  only  to  the  base, 
but  to  the  honest  an  insult.  Rut  he  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  doing  that,  as  he 
heard  that  Venoni,  shortly  after  the 
elopement  of  his  daughter,  removed 
from  his  habitation,  and  breathed  his 
last  in  one  of  the  villages  of  Savoy. 
Louisa  felt  this  with  anguish  the  most 
poignant,  and  her  affliction  for  a  w'hile 
refused  consolation.  Sir  William  now 
called  forth  the  whole  of  his  tenderness, 
and  attention  to  mitigate  her  sufferings  ; 
and  at  last  determined  upon  removing 
her  to  London,  thinking  the  gaiety  there 
might  contribute  to  alleviate  her  grief. 
In  London  he  hired  her  a  house,  but 
did  not  live  with  her.  She  then  felt  all 
the  horrors  of  that  guilt,  which  she  now 
considered  as  not  only  the  ruin  of  her¬ 
self,  but  as  the  murderer  of  her  fatlior. 
Sir  William  now  launched  into  company, 
but  there  the  pleasures  he  experienced 
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were  as  fallacious  as  the  friendships  of 
his  companions.  In  the  society  of  Lou¬ 
isa,  he  found  sensibility  and  truth  ;  hers 
was  the  only  heart  that  seemed  interest¬ 
ed  in  his  welfare.  Through  grief  at 
last  Louisa  began  to  lose  her  rest,  and 
the  colour  faded  from  her  cheeks.  Sir 
William  observed  these  alterations  tak¬ 
ing  place :  often  did  he  wish  to  blot  out 
a  few  months  of  his  life,  to  be  again  re¬ 
stored  to  an  opportunity  of  giving  hap¬ 
piness  to  that  family  whose  unsuspect¬ 
ing  kindness  he  had  repaid  with  the 
treachery  of  a  robber,  and  the  cruelty 
of  an  assassin.  One  evening,  while 
Sir  William  sat  in  a  little  parlour  with 
Louisa,  a  hand  organ  of  remarkably 
sweet  tone  was  heard  in  the  street. 
Louisa  dropped  her  lute,  and  listened  : 
there  she  heard  the  old  tunes  played  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  dance  to  ;  tears 
in  spile  of  every  effort  trickled  down  her 
cheeks.  Sir  William  ordered  his  ser¬ 
vant  to  call  the  organist  into  the  room: 
he  was  accordingly  brought,  and  seated 
at  the  door.  He  played  one  or  two 
tunes  which  Louisa  well  knew ;  she 
gave  herself  up  to  recollection,  and  her 
tears  flowed  without controul.  Sudden¬ 
ly  the  musician  changing  the  stop,  in¬ 
troduced  a  little  air  of  a  wild  and  plain¬ 
tive  kind.  Louisa  started  from  her  seat, 
and  rushed  up  to  the  stranger.  He 
threw  off  a  tattered  cloak,  and  black 
patch.  It  was  her  father.  She  would 
have  sprung  to  embrace  him,  but  he 
turned  aside:  at  last,  nature  overcom¬ 
ing  resentment,  he  burst  into  tears,  and 
dearly  pressed  to  his»  bosom  his  long- 
lost  daughter.  Sir  William  stood  fixed 
in  astonishment.  “  I  come  not  to  up¬ 
braid  you,”  said  Venoni,  “  I  come  but 
to  seek  my  child,  to  forgive  her,  and  to 
die.  When  you  saw  us  first,  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam,  we  were  virtuous  and  happy ;  we 
danced,  and  we  sung.  Yet  we  left  our 
dancing ;  you  were  distressed,  and  we 
pitied  you.  Since  that  day  the  organ, 
nor  the  lute,  have  never  been  heard  in 
the  fields  of  Venoni :  grief  has  almost 
brought  me  to  the  grave.  Yet  me- 
thinks,  though  you  robbed  us  of  happi¬ 
ness,  you  are  not  happy :  or  else  why 
that  dejected  look  amidst  this  grandeur 
I  see  you  wear,  and  those  tears,  which 
under  the  gaudiness  of  apparel,  I  saw 
that  poor  deluded  girl  shed.” — “  But 
she  shall  shed  no  more,”  cried  Sir 
William,  “  you  shall  be  happy,  and  I 
will  be  just.  Forgive,  my  venerable 
friend,  the  injuries  I  have  done  thee  ; 
forgive  roe,  my  Louisa,  for  rating  your 
excellence  at  a  price  so  mean.  You, 
my  Louisa,  continue  to  love  your  Wil¬ 
liam  but  a  few  hours,  and  you  shall 


add  the  title  to  the  affections  of  a  wife* 
Let  ray  future  care  bring  back  peace  to 
your  mind,  and  its  bloom  to  your 
cheeks.  We  will  restore  your  father 
to  his  native  home,  under  that  roof  we 
will  once  more  be  happy.  Again  shall 
the  pipe  and  the  dance  gladden  the  val 
ley,  and  innocence,  and  peace,  beam  on 
the  cottage  of  Venoni.” 

J.  F.  E— Y. 

THE  DEATH  OF  TOMMY. 

“  O,  Tommy!  Tommy!  pretty  dear,” 
Miss  Tabitha  sat  crying ; 

“  And  hast  thou  left  thy  mistress  here  ? 
”  I  little  thought  thee  dying  ! 

“  My  arms  that  never  man  caress’d, 

(“  Nor  any  reptile  like  him,) 

Have  held  thee  to  my  throbbing 
breast, 

“  That  oft  were  raised  to  strike  him. 

“  My  voice  has  in  thy  praises  sung, 

”  My  virgin  knees  havenurst  thee, 

“  Around  thy  neck  I’ve  fondly  clung, 

”  And  oft  ray  lips  have  buss’d  thee. 

“  A  band-box  shall  thy  coffin  prove, 

“  And  lined  from  head  to  foot  be  ; 

“  And,  Tommy,  to  confirm  ray  love, 

”  Thy  grave  beneath  my  bed  be. 

Nor  shalt  thou  want  an  epitaph, 

“  Thy  worth  to  tell,  and  laud  too ; 
“No,  darling,  no;  though  folks  may 
laugh, 

“  Thy  virtues  I’ll  record,  too  !” 

THE  EPITAPH. 

Here  rests  in  peace  the  gentle  Tom, 
Who  ne’er  to  vice  was  prone  ; 

Tibby  Tortoise  he  came  from. 

So  let  his  bones  alone. 

He  never  murder’d  mouse  or  rat. 

Nor  aught  in  life  could  sour  him  ; 

In  truth,  there  ne’er  was  such  a  cat, 

So  let  the  worms  devour  him. 


Admiral  Boscawen’s  Wig. — When 
Admiral  Bascawen  added  so  gloriously 
to  the  laurels  so  often  reaped  by  the 
British  tars,  and  defeated  the  French 
fleet,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  go¬ 
ing  into  a  boat  to  shift  his  flag 
from  his  own  ship  to  another.  In  his 
passage,  a  shot  w^ent  through  the  boat’s 
side  ;  when  the  Admiral,  taking  off  his 
wig,  sfopped  the  leak  with  it,  and  by 
that  means  saved  the  boat  from  sinking, 
until  he  reached  the  ship  in  which  he  in¬ 
tended  to  hoist  his  flag.  Thus,  by  a  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind  so  natural  to  the  worthy 
Admiral,  was  he  himself  saved,  and 
also  enabled  to  continue  the  engage¬ 
ment,  which  ended  so  gloriously  to  the 
British  nation. 
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“  I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Jago’s  hand¬ 
writing  that  I  may  judge  of  her  tem¬ 
per.’  ’ — Shenstonb. 

Our  collection  of  Autographs  this 
week  are  those  of  six  of  the  greatest 
modern  painters  of  the  English  school. 
Three  of  them  are  still  living,  and  con¬ 
tinually  adding  to  their  professional 
fame.  The  other  three  live  only  in 
their  works,  which  will  never  cease  to 
be  admired  wherever  a  love  of  the  fine 
arts  is  cultivated  :  and  in  England  they 
are  so  well  known  as  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  describing  them. 

The  first  of  these  eminent  masters  of 
the  art  of  design.  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds,  was  a  native  of  Devonshire, 
and  was  born  at  Plympton  on  the  16th 
of  July,  1723.  His  father  was  minister 
of  the  parish,  and  gave  his  son  a  libe¬ 
ral  education,  intending  him  for  the 
church :  but  young  Reynolds  was  fond 
of  drawing,  and  when  of  a  proper  age 
w'as  sent  to  London,  and  became  a 
pupil  of  Hudson,  a  great  collector  of 
the  works  of  Rembrandt. 

About  the  year  1749  Mr.  Reynolds 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  studied  two 
years.  The  first  thing  that  distinguish¬ 
ed  him  on  his  return  was  a  portrait  of 
his  patron.  Commodore  Keppel.  From 
this  time  he  became  emimnt  as  a  por¬ 
trait  painter.  He  painted  few  historical 
pictures;  and  but  one  landscape,  “A 
View  on  the  Thames  from  Richmond,” 
except  those  beautiful  and  chaste  land¬ 


scapes  which  compose  the  back  grounds 
of  many  of  his  portraits. 

On  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  Mr.  Reynolds  was  appointed  pre 
sident,  and  delivered  his  first  discourse 
at  its  opening,  in  January,  1769.  His 
late  Majesty  conferred  on  Sir  Joshua 
the  honour  of  knighthood. 

The  estimation  in  which  the  pictures 
of  Sir  Joshua  is  held,  was  strongly  ma¬ 
nifested  by  the  recent  sale  of  them, 
when  they  fetched  such  prices  as  were 
never  obtained  for  portraits.  This 
great  painter,  the  first  in  England,  who 
added  the  praise  of  the  elegant  arts  to 
the  other  glories  of  his  country,  died  on 
the  23d  of  February,  1792. 

Of  Hogarth,  the  Mirror  has  fre¬ 
quently  inserted  anecdotes,  and  in  No. 
40,  we  gave  a  view  of  his  house,  with 
some  particulars  of  his  life,  which  ren¬ 
ders  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  on  the 
subject;  as  a  humourous  and  satirical 
painter,  he  has  never  had  an  equal. — 
His  works  are  admirable  moral  lessons, 
and  a  fund  of  entertainment  suited  to 
every  taste.  They  are  rej)ositories  of 
the  manners,  customs,  and  dresses,  of 
the  age. 

Benjamin  West  was  not  a  native  of 
England,  though  as  an  artist  it  w  as  in 
this  country  that  his  genius  ripened  into 
almost  matchless  excellence.  Mr.  West 
was  born  at  Springfield,  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1738. — 
When  a  child  of  only  seven  years  of 
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age,  he  made  a  drawing  of  his  infant 
sister,  and  when  little  older,  made  a 
pencil  of  the  fur  of  a  cat’s  tail,  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  those  of  camel  hair.  The 
parents  of  Mr.  West  being  Quakers, 
gave  little  encouragement  to  his  genius, 
nor  was  it  until  the  Society  of  Friends 
had  solemnly  debated  the  matter,  that 
he  was  allowed  to  pursue  painting  as  a 
profession.  After  painting  with  good 
success  in  Philadelphia,  he  went  to 
Rome  in  1760,  where  he  remained  three 
years,  and  then  came  to  this  country, 
where  he  gave  to  historical  painting  a 
rank  it  had  not  previously  attained  in 
England.  Few  painters  ever  laboured 
so  abundantly  as  Mr.  West,  who  conti¬ 
nued  to  exercise  liis  profession  almost 
to  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
1  Ith  of  March,  1820,  in  the  82d  year  of 
his  age.  His  pictures,  which  are  very 
familiar  to  the  public,  still  form  a  most 
attractive  gallery.  Mr.  West  succeed¬ 
ed  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  on  his  death 
was  succeeded  by 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  the  present 
President,  whose  autograph  we  have 
also  given.  Sir  Thomas  is  a  portrait 
painter,  and  at  the  very  head  of  his 
profession.  No  artist  of  modern  times 
ever  perhaps  gave  to  woman  so  much  of 
her  native  loveliness  as  this  artist, 
whose  paintings  seem  to  live,  breathe, 
and  almost  speak. 

David  Wilkie  and  Mr.  Fuseli, 
whose  autographs  form  part  of  our 
present  collection,  are  both  historical 
painters,  though  in  '^ery  different  lines. 
Wilkie  is  the  painter  of  nature  and 
humble  life.  Fuseli  is  a  painter  of 
imaginary  rather  than  of  real  beings  5 
his  conceptions  have  a  degree  of 
unearthly  grandeur  about  them  :  in  his 
line  he  is  however  a  painter  of  great 
talents  and  genius.  Both  Mr.  Fuseli 
and  Mr.  Wilkie  are  Royal  Academi¬ 
cians,  and  generally  exhibit  pictures 
every  season. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE 

THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  SWITZER¬ 
LAND. 

The  Avalanches  of  Snow  are  the  most 
common,  and  yet  the  most  formidable 
phenomena  of  the  Alps.  Happy  those 
who  contemplate  at  a  distance,  and 
freed  from  danger  enjoy  without  fear  so 
magnificent  a  spectacle,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  the  spring,  in  which  they  are  the 
most  frequent  and  considerable;  they 


behold  the  snows  detached  by  the  winds, 
or  by  other  causes,  from  their  elevated 
abfsdes,  precipitated  at  first  in  small 
quantities  upon  the  points  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  ;  then  enlarging  by  degrees  as 
they  advance,  uniting  to  their  masses 
the  fresh  snows,  and  soon  forming  gi¬ 
gantic  masses ;  which  drawdown  with 
an  awful  crash,  ices,  stones,  and  rocks, 
breaKing  and  overturning  extensive  fo¬ 
rests,  houses,  and  all  other  obstacles 
which  they  meet  in  their  passage  ;  pre¬ 
cipitating  themselves  into  the  vallies, 
wdiich  they  render  desolate,  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  and  frequently 
overwhelming  whole  villager  with  ruin 
and  death  !  not  a  year  passes  without  the 
recital  of  such  dreadful  visitations,  with 
which  the  history  of  Switzerland  is  re¬ 
plete. 

In  the  high  Alps,  and  in  the  vallies 
exposed  to  Avalanches,  the  inhabitants 
take  care  to  place  their  cottages  upon 
the  borders  of  the  forests,  whose  fir 
trees  may  preserve  them  in  case  of  dan¬ 
ger,  and  stop  their  first  impetuosity. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Mountains  of 
Switzerland  are  exposed  to  the  falling 
of  the  earth,  of  stones,  and  of  rocks, 
which  are  not  less  formidable  than  those 
of  snow,  and  which  are  accompanied 
with  circumstances  still  more  terrific: 
the  annals  of  the  Valais,  the  Grisons, 
the  Tessin,  and  many  other  Mountain¬ 
ous  Cantons,  have  preserved  their  his¬ 
tory  by  tradition  ;  and  have  left  the 
traces  of  past  desolation  and  ruin. 

Hurricanes,  mingled  with  whirlwinds 
of  snow,  are  likewise  very  dangerous 
for  travellers  passing  the  high  Alps  ; 
they  obstruct  in  a  short  time  the  roads 
and  passes  ;  they  heap  together  immense 
quantities  of  snow ;  sometimes  they 
envelope  men  and  animals ;  at  other 
times,  they  instantaneously  blind  them, 
and  do  not  permit  them  to  discern  their 
route;  so  that  they  are  in  the  utmost 
danger  of  mistaking  their  way,  and 
falling  into  the  precipices  that  surround 
them. 

The  fissures  which  inclose  the  ice, 
are  often  found  to  be  of  a  prodigious 
depth,  and  covered,  especially  in  the 
spring  and  beginning  of  the  summer,  by 
beds  of  snow,  which  hide  them  from 
view,  and  sink  on  a  sudden,  when  sur¬ 
charged  with  any  foreign  weight.  Acci¬ 
dents  arising  from  these  fissures  are 
numerous,  and  form  one  of  the  ordinary 
subjects  of  caution  and  conversation 
among  the  Mountain-guides.  Hunters 
often  meet  death  in  these  fissures,  or  in 
other  precipices  near  which  they  daily 
hazard  their  venturous  steps  :  thestory 
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of  John  Heita  in  the  annaig  of  Glaris, 
of  David  Zwicki,  and  especially  of 
Gaspard  Sloeri,  are  still  recited  and 
heard  with  renewed  interest  and  asto¬ 
nishment  ! 

Many  of  the  mountains  are  them¬ 
selves  remarkable  either  for  productions 
of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms, 
for  the  passes,  which  have  been  culti¬ 
vated,  or  the  beautiful  views  which  all 
may  enjoy  who  are  capable  of  climbing 
to  the  summits  ;  but  none  of  these  be¬ 
long  to  the  highest  mountains,  where 
the  excessive  cold  excludes  every  kind 
of  vegetation.  In  less  than  an  hour 
the  Notre  Dame  des  Neiges,  at  the 
summit  of  Rigi,  in  the  Canton  of 
Schwitz,  presents  the  most  beautiful 
view'  in  all  Switzerland,  and  surpassing 
every  other  view  in  Europe  ;  the  most 
favourable  time  is  about  half  an  hour 
preceding  sun-rise,  before  the  clouds 
and  vapours  of  the  morning  have 
ascended  into  the  air:  the  temperature 
is  then  serene,  and  an  immense  picture, 
infinitely  diversified,  is  unfolded  to  the 
astonished  spectator  !  Rossberg,  which 
is  separated  from  Rigi  by  the  little  val¬ 
ley  of  Lowertz,  well  deserves  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  every  lover  of  the  beauties  of 
Nature  :  the  falling  of  earths  and  rocks, 
which  happened  on  Sept.  6,  1806,  after 
a  continual  rain  of  24  hours,  and  which 
covered  a  space  of  two  leagues  in 
length,  and  spread  100  feet  in  thickness 
over  a  league  in  breadth,  of  desolation, 
covering  and  overwhelming  the  most 
beautiful  and  fertile  vales  of  this  Can¬ 
ton,  destroyed  484  persons,  325  cattle, 
2  churches,  111  houses,  and  20  stables, 
in  one  terrible  and  awful  moment !  the 
compassion  and  charity  of  the  nation 
manifested  their  characteristic  merit  on 
this  dreadful  visitation  ;  for,  in  a  few 
months,  a  contribution  of  120,000 
livres  of  Switzerland  were  collected  and 
distributed  among  the  remaining  victims 
of  this  disaster,  in  proportion  to  the 
losses  which  they  had  sustained  ! 

The  Canton  of  the  Grisons  affords 
ample  and  numerous  examples  of  the 
descriptions  already  given — its  highest 
mountains  extend  from  St.  Gothard  to 
the  sources  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and 
the  lun,  thence  North-eastward  to  the 
Tyrol ;  from  this  principal  chain  it  se¬ 
parates  others  which  extend  on  all  sides, 
many  of  which  bear  perpetual  snows, 
and  rise  to  10  or  11,000  feet  above  the 
sea;  but  their  altitudes  have  not  been 
entirely  ascertained.  In  the  interval 
which  separates  them,  there  are  vallies, 
whose  number  and  intricacy  form  the 
Canton  into  a  labyrinth.  The  whole 
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country  presents  mountains  so  pointed, 
and  so  many  precipices,  that  in  some 
commons,  it  is  said,  tlie  mothers,  when 
they  are  obliged  to  leave  their  little 
children  to  attend  their  labour  in  the 
field,  tie  them  by  a  long  cord,  lest  by 
running  away  too  far,  during  their  ab¬ 
sence,  they  should  fall  from  the  height 
of  the  rocks. 

The  country  of  the  Grisons  is  less 
visited,  but  is  more  worthy  of  the  no¬ 
tice  of  travellers.  Nature  there  pre¬ 
sents  the  most  striking  contrasts  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  desolation,  of  immense  seas  of 
ice  separating  the  highest  summits;  and 
what  is  most  admirable  of  all  the  gla¬ 
ciers  of  the  Alps,  that  of  Bernina, 
whose  ice  is  several  hundred  toises  in 
thickness,  and  which  extends  nine 
leagues  between  the  Valteline,  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Bergell,  and  Engudine. 

The  highest  mountains  of  this  Can¬ 
ton,  especially  those  which  bound  it  to 
the  North,  to  the  East,  and  the  South, 
and  those  which  form  the  vast  mass  near 
the  glacier  of  the  Rhine,  are  all  of 
primitive  nature,  and  are  composed  of 
granite  and  original  calcar. 

In  passing  through  the  Canton  of 
Valais  we  find  two  chains  of  mountains 
which  encircle  the  great  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  and  separate  it  from  Italy  and 
the  Canton  of  Berne,  forming  a  double 
wall  of  great  magnitude,  charged  with 
enor.mous  glaciers,  and  bounded  by 
deep  vallies  ;  there  is  no  entrance  into 
Valais  except  by  the  pass  of  St.  Mau¬ 
rice,  and  this  is  so  narrow,  that  the 
Rhone  scarcely  finds  its  way  between 
the  rocky  partition  of  the  Dent  de 
Morcle  and  the  Dent  du  Midi,  &c.  Na¬ 
turalists  observe  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Valais,  a  vast  variety  of  beds,  of  forms, 
of  inclinations,  of  rents,  and  fallings; 
they  are  all  primitives,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  small  portion  of  the  Northern 
chain,  which  is  composed  of  calcare¬ 
ous  stones,  bedded  upon  schistus.  Gyp¬ 
sum  shews  itself  the  whole  length  of 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone  on  both  banks 
of  the  river.  Tire  Grimsel,the  Gemrai, 
and  Great  St.  Bernard,  stand  foremost 
in  this  Canton,  and  never  have  failed 
to  awaken  the  astonishment  of  scientific 
travellers. 

The  ridges  of  the  Simplon  are  charged 
with  six  glaciers  ;  the  magnificent  road 
which  traverses  this  mountain,  deserves 
notice  as  one  of  the  most  surprising 
monuments  of  modern  art ;  its  construc¬ 
tion  cost  more  than  25  millions  of  French 
francs— it  afibrds  very  diversified  pro¬ 
spects — and  an  easy  passage  over  the 
Alps. — Gentleman's  Magazine. 
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MRS.  DOBBS  AT  HOME. 

“  The  common  chat  of  gossips  when 
they  meet.” — Dryden. 

What  !  shall  the  Morning  Post  pro¬ 
claim 

For  every  rich  or  high-born  dame. 
From  Portraan  Square  to  Cleveland 
Row, 

Each  item — no  one  cares  to  know ; 
Print  her  minutest  whereabouts, 
Describe  her  concerts,  balls,  and  routs, 
Enumerate  the  lamps  and  lustres. 

Shew  where  the  roses  hung  in  clusters. 
Tell  how  the  floor  was  chalk’d — reveal 
The  partners  in  the  first  quadrille — 
How  long  they  danced,  till,  sharp  as 
hunters, 

They  sat  down  to  the  feast  from  Gun¬ 
ter’s  ; 

How  much  a  quart  was  paid  for  peks. 
How  much  for  pines  and  strawberries. 
Taking  especial  care  to  fix 
The  hour  of  parting-half  past  six  ? — 
And  shall  no  bard  make  proclamation, 
Of  routs  enjoy’d  in  humbler  station? 
Rise,  honest  Muse,  to  Hackney  roam, 

And  sing  of - “  Mrs.  Dobbs  at 

Home.” 

He  who  knows  Hackney,  needs  must 
know 

That  spot  enchanting — Prospect  Row, 
So  call’d  because  a  view  it  shows 
Of  Shoreditch  Road,  and  when  there 
blows 

No  dust,  the  folks  may  one  and  all  get 
A  peep — almost  to  Norton  Falgate. 
Here  Mrs.  Dobbs  at  Number  Three 
Invited  all  her  friends  to  tea. 

The  Row  had  never  Bhard  before 
Such  double  knocks  at  any  door, 

And  heads  were  popp’d  from  every 
-  casement, 

Counting  the  comers  with  amazement. 

Some  magnified  them  to  eleven, 

While  others  swore  there  were  but 
seven, 

A  point  that’s  keenly  mooted  still. 

But  certain  ’tis  that  Mrs.  Gill 
Told  Mrs.  Grub  she  reckoned  ten  : — 
Fat  Mrs.  Hobbs  came  second— then 
Came  Mesdames  Jinkins,  Dump,  and 
Spriggins, 

Tapps,  Jacks,  Briggs,  Hoggins,  Crump, 
and  Wiggins. 

Dizen’d  in  all  her  best  array, 

Our  melting  hostess  said  her  say. 

As  the  Souchong  repast  proceeded. 
And  curtsying  and  bobbing  press’d 
By  turns  each  gormandizing  guest. 

To  stuff  as  heartily  as  she  did. 

Dear  Mrs.  Hoggins,  what !— your  cup 
Turn’d  in  your  saucer,  bottom  up  ! — ^ 
Dear  me,  how  soon  you’ve  had  your 
fill, 


Let  me  persuade  you — one  more  sup, 
’Twill  do  you  good,  indeed  it  will : — 
Psha  now,  you’re  only  making  game, 
Or  else  you  iea’rf  afore  you  came. 

Stop  Mrs.  Jinkins,  let  me  stir  it, 

Before  I  pour  out  any  more. — 

No,  Ma’am,  that’s  justas  I  prefer  it. —  ’ 
O  then  I’ll  make  it  as  before. 

Lauk  !  Mrs.  Dump,  that  toast  seems 

Do  take  and  eat  this  middle  bit, 

The  butter’s  fresh,  you  may  rely. 

And  a  fine  price  I  paid  for  it.— 

No  doubt,  Ma’am, — what  a  shame  it  is  ! 
And  Cambridge  too  again  has  riz  ! 

You  don’t  deal  now  with  Mrs.  Keats  ? 
No,  she’s  a  bad  one  : — Ma’am,  she 
cheats. 

Hush  !  Mrs.  Crump’s  her  aunL — Good 
lack ! 

How  lucky  she  just  turn’d  her  back  ! 

Don’t  spare  the  toast,  Ma’am,  don’t 
say  no. 

I’ve  got  another  round  below, 

I  give  folks  plenty  when  I  ax  ’em, 

For  cut  and  come  again’s  my  maxim, 
Nor  should  I  deem  it  a  misfort’n. 

If  you  demolish’d  the  whole  quart’n. 
Though  bread  is  now  a  shameful  price, 
Why  did  thej^  ’bolish  the  assize  ? 

A  charming  garden,  Mrs.  Dobbs, 

For  drying. — Ain’t  it,  Mrs.  Hobbs  ? 

But  though  our  water-tub  runs  o’er, 

A  heavy  wash  is  such  a  bore. 

Our  smalls  is  all  that  we  hang  out.— 
Well,  that’s  a  luxury,  no  doubt. 

La  !  Mrs.  Tapps,  do  only  look, 

Those  grouts  can  never  be  mistook  ; 
Well,  such  a  cup  !  it  can’t  be  worse, 
See,  here’s  six  horses  in  a  hearse, 

And  there’s  the  church  and  burying- 
place. 

Plain  as  the  nose  upon  your  face  : 

Next  dish  may  dissipate  your  doubts. 
And  give  you  less  unlucky  grouts  : 

One  more — you  must — tlie  pot  has  stood, 

I  warrant  me  it’s  strong  and  good. 

There’s  Mrs.  Spriggins  in  the  garden  ; 
Y/hat  a  fine  gown  ! — but,  begging  par¬ 
don. 

It  seems  to  me  amazing  dingy — 

Do  you  think  her  shawl,  Ma’am,  ’s 
real  Jngy  ? — 

Lord  loye  you!  no; — well,  give  me 
clo’es 

That’s  plain  and  good,  Ma’am,  not  like 
those. 

Though  not  so  tawdry,  Mrs.  Jacks, 

We  do  put  clean  things  on  our  backs. 

Meat,  Ma’am,  is  scand’lous  dear. — 
Perhaps 

You  deal,  Ma’am,  still  with  Mrs. 
Tapps. — 
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Not  1  ; — we  know  who’s  got  to  pay, 
\Vlien  butchers  drive  their  one-horse 
chay. — 

Well,  T  pay  nine  for  rumps. — At  most 
We  pay  but  eight  for  boil’d  and  roast, 
And  get  our  rumps  from  Leadenhall 
At  seven,  taking  shins  and  all. 

Yes,  meat  is  monstrous  dear  all  round  ; 
But  dripping  brings  a  groat  a  pound. 

Thus  on  swift  wing  the  moments  flew, 
Until  ’twas  time  to  say  adieu, 

When  each  prepared  to  waddle  back, 
Warm'd  with  a  sip  of  Cogniac, 

Which  was  with  Mrs.  Dobbs  a  law. 
Whene’er  the  night  was  cold  and  raw. 
Umbrellas,  pattens,  lanterns,  clogs. 
Were  sought — away  the  party  jogs, 
And  silent  solitude  again 
O'er  Prospect-row  resumed  its  reign. 
Just  as  the  Watchman  crawl’d  in  sight. 
To  cry — “  Past  ten — a  cloudy  night!” 
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LOVE-LETTERS  OF  HENRY  VIIT. 

[When  we  reflect  on  the  indifference 
with  which  Henry  VI IL  burst  the  most 
sacred  ties  asunder,  and  the  unfeeling 
barbarity  with  which  he  sent  his  wives 
to  the  block,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
expect  that  his  courtship  was  v/sry  gen¬ 
tle,  but  that  he  wooed  as  the  lion  does 
his  bride.  The  following  translation 
of  some  of  his  love-letters  to  Anne 
Boleyn  will,  however,  shew  that  he 
could  whisper  gentle  tidings  ir4  a  la¬ 
dy's  ear,  and  that  love  for  the  moment 
could  even  subdue  the  most  odious  of 
tyrants. — Editor,'] 

LETTER  I. 

My  mistress  and  love — My  heart  and 
I  transmit  themselves  into  your  hands; 
beseeching  you  to  keep  and  recommend 
them  to  your  good  graces,  that  absence 
may  not  lessen  your  affection  for  them  : 
to  increase  their  pains  were,  indeed,  a 
pity,  as  absence  is  pain  enough.  The 
more  I  love,  I  have  thought,  to  make 
ourselves  present  to  you  a  point  of  phi¬ 
losophy  ;  which  is,  that  the  longer  the 
days,  the  more  distant  the  sun,  and  yet 
the  warmer :  so  is  it  with  our  love  ; 
absence  distances  us,  and  nevertheless 
preserves  the  warmth  of  our  wishes. 
With  a  hope  that  yours  are  equally  as 
warm  as  mine,  I  assure  ye  the  distress 
of  separation  is  too  great;  and,  when 
I  think  of  the  added  burthens  to  it 
•which  I  must  of  necessity  bear,  the 
thought  were  intolerable,  but  for  the 
strong  reliance  which  I  place  in  your 
indissoluble  affection  for  me.  To  re¬ 
mind  you  of  it  at  any  time,  as  I  cannot 
personally  present  myself  to  ye,  1  send 
^0  what  next  most  pertinent  I  at  pre- 
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sent  can ;  which  is  my  picture  set  in 
bracelets,  with  all  known  device. 
Wishing  myself  in  their  place,  when  it 
shall  please  ye,  this  is  from  the  hand 
of  *  * 

LETTER  ir. 

To  my  Mistress. — The  time  has 
seemed  so  long  since  I  heard  of  you, 
and  your  health,  that  the  great  affec¬ 
tion  I  bear  you  persuades  me  to  send 
the  bearer  to  ye,  the  better  to  assure 
myself  of  that  health,  and  your  wishes. 
Since  my  departure,  I  have  been  ap¬ 
prised  that  the  opinions  in  which  I  left 
you  have  altogether  changed,  and  that 
you  do  not  choose  to  come  to  court, 
neither  with  madam  your  mother,  nor 
otherwise  ;  a  representation  which,  if 
true,  I  cannot  enough  wonder  at,  as  I 
am  satisfied  I  never  have  been  faulty 
towards  ye.  It  does  seem  to  me  to  be 
a  very  poor  return  for  the  great  love  I 
bear  ye,  to  distance  me  from  the  So¬ 
ciety  and  person  of  the  woman  in  the 
world  I  most  esteem.  If  you  loved 
me  with  the  kind  will  I  hope  for,  I  am 
sure  our  separation  will  concern  ye  ; 
although  it  may  not  so  much  affect  the 
mistress  as  her  humble  servant.  Think 
then,  my  mistress,  and  think  well,  how 
grievous  is  your  absence  to  me,  and  I 
will  hope  it  happens  not  of  your  incli¬ 
nation.  If,  in  truth,  I  had  to  under¬ 
stand,  that  voluntarily  you  desired  it, 
I  know  not  what  I  should  do  with  my¬ 
self,  if  not  publicly  to  proclaim  my  sor¬ 
rows,  and  so  by  degrees  lessen  their 
extreme  folly.  In  want  of  time,  I 
make  an  end  of  this  rude  letter,  be¬ 
seeching  ye  to  give  faith  to  the  bearer 
for  all  he  will  say  to  ye  in  my  behalf. 
Written  by  the  hand  of,  in  all  your 
servant,  *  * 

LETTER  III. 

Although  it  belong  not  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  receive  his  love  in  a  servant’s 
station,  yet,  ever  in  the  pursuit  of  your 
wishes,  I  willingly  indulge  ye  in  this 
respect,  provided  you  find  the  place 
you  have  chosen  less  unpleasing  than 
the  one  I  assigned.  With  my  thanks 
that  it  is  your  pleasure  still  to  retain 
remembrance  of  me,  *  * 

LETTER  IV. 

Although  it  has  not  pleased  my  mis¬ 
tress  to  remember  the  promise  she 
made  me,  when  I  was  lately  with  her, 
which  was  to  receive  of  me,  and,  in 
return  for  my  last  letter,  to  give  kind 
news  of  herself;  still,  as  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  part  of  a  true  serva^it— 
particularly  as  otherwise  he  may  chance 
to  get  none — to  send  and  enquire  the 
health  of  his  mistress  :  I  beg  to  acquit 
myself  of  the  office  of  such  true  ser- 
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vqnt,  and  send  ye  t^|s  letter, -beseech^ 
ing  ye  to  advertise  me  of  your  pros¬ 
perity,  which  I  pray  may  continue  as 
long  as  I  would  have  my  own.  To  in¬ 
duce  oftener  a  thought  of  me,  I  send 
ye  by  the  bearer  a  buck  killed  l)y  these 
hands  late  yestereven.  Think-— ’tis 
my  hope— when  you  eat  it,  of  the  hun--* 
ter.  In  want  of  room,  I  end  my  letter  ; 
written  by  the  hand  of  the  servant  who 
often  wishes  ye  in  your  brother’s 
stead,  *  * 

LETTER  V, 

So  long  has  the  coming  time  seemed 
to  me  delayed,  that  I  rejoice  at  its  ap¬ 
proach  as  much  as  if  it  were  arrived ; 
but  its  accomplishment  can  never,  even 
slowly,  take  place,  while  two  persons 
are  separate;  than  their  meeting,  no 
earthly  consideration  is  more  desired 
by  me ;  for  what  rejoicing  in  this 
world  can  be  so  great  as  in  the  society 
of  her  who  is  nty  dearest  love.  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  think  as  fondly  of  your  choice, 
and  the  thought  gives  me  great  plea¬ 
sure:  judge,  then,  what  I  shall  be, 
Your  absence  has  given  greater  pains 
to  my  heart  than  angel  or  scripture  can 
express  ;  and  nothing  but  your  pre¬ 
sence  can  supply  a  remedy  for  them.  I 
beg  of  ye  to  tell  your  father  from  me, 
that  I  make  it  a  prayer  with  him  to 
advance  the  appointed  time  by  two 
days;  so  that  he  may  be  at  court  be¬ 
fore  the  old  terra,  or,  at  least,  on  the 
day  fixed ;  otherwise  I  shall  think 
either  that  the  lover’s  round  will  not 
take  place  at  all ;  or,  at  least,  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  expectations.  Hoping 
soon  to  tell  ye  withany  lips  the  many 
other  pangs  I  have  borne  while  away 
from  ye,  I  conclude  in  lack  of  time. 
Written  by  the  hand  of  the  secretary 
who  at  this  moment  wishes  liimself  in 
secret  with  ye,  and  who  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  your  loyal  and  most  assured 
servant,  *  * 
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The  promise  of  his  youth  was  bright, 
And  fortune  lent  her  smile  ; 

And  genius,  like  a  burning  light. 
Illum’d  his  path  the  while. 

And  friendship  wove  a  burnished  chain, 
And  bound  it  round  his  brow, 

And  dearly  was  he  lov’d  again, 

By  her  who  heard  his  vow. 

One  glance  of  her  sweet  eyes  of  blue 
Was  worth  an  age  of  bliss, 

And  oh.,  they  smiled  on  him  too  true 
For  such  a  world  as  this. 


He  had  a  raothor,  and  her  joy 
Was  centered  all  in  one, 

The  spirit  of  her  noble  boy 
Was  of  her  world,  the  sun. 

And  tho’  the  winter  of  her  age 
Came  o’er  the  wreck  of  years, 

His  smile  could  all  her  grief  assuage. 
And  dry  her  flowing  tears. 

The  birds  were  sporting  in  the  grove, 
’Twas  in  the  month  of  May, 

When  to  Matilda  and  to  love 
He  gave  his  hand  away. 

I  saw  him  in  his  love-lit  bower. 

When  all  was  bright  and  gay — 

Alas  that  ever  came  the  hour 
That  swept  its  bloom  away. 

’Twas  on  a  summer’s  eve  like  this. 

He  wandered  far  alone  ; 

But  first  ha  stole  a  parting  kiss 
From  her  his  chosen  one. 

And  as  in  w'hispers  tremblingly. 

He  said,  “  My  love  farewell,” 

I  saw  a  tear  bedim  his  eye — 

I  saw  his  bosom  swell. 

He  went — but  ne’er  returned  again — 
He  went  at  “  honour’s”  call, 

To  shed  his  blood  like  crimson  rain— • 
Ingloriously  to  fall — 

He  fell  !---and  at  the  cottage  now, 
Down  on  the  jriliage  green, 

With  hollow  cheek  and  dewy  brow 
Is  young  Matilda  seen : 

And  nightly  by  the  pale  moon’s  beam, 
She  wanders  to  his  rest— 

And  still  recalls  the  cruel  dream 
That  wrings  her  bleeding  breast. 

He  sleeps !  and  near  him  gently  sleeps, 
His  .aged  mother  dear  ; 

Matilda  only  lives  and  keeps 
Her  weeping  vigils  here. 


THE  SUGAR-CANE. 

The  mountains  of  Jamaica  are  gene¬ 
rally  crowned  with  numerous  trees  of 
different  species,  ever  verdant,  form¬ 
ing  beautiful  groves  and  cool  retreats. 
The  valleys  also  are  usually  verdant, 
being  refreshed  with  many  streams 
and  adorned  with  plantations  of  choice 
and  valuable  plants,  particularly  the 
sugar-cane. 

The  reed  or  cane,  which  yields  us 
such  an  agreeable  juice,  is  like  the 
reeds  we  generally  see  in  morasses 
and  on  the  edges  of  lakes,  except  that 
the  skin  of  these  latter  is  hard  and 
dry,  and  their  pith  void  of  juice,  where¬ 
as  the  skin  of  the  sugar-cane  is  soft, 
and  the  pith  very  juicy,  though  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  its  exposure  to  the 
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sun,  the  season  it  is  cut  in,  anti  its  age, 
which  circumstances  contribute  equal¬ 
ly  to  its  goodness  and  its  bulk.  The 
sugar-cane  usually  grows  to  the  height 
of  six  or  seven  feet,  sometimes  higher, 
exclusive  of  the  long  green-tufted 
leaves  at  top,  from  the  middle  of  which 
rise  the  flower  and  the  seed.  The 
stalk  is  divided  by  knots  or  joints, 
whence  likewise  slvoot  out  leaves  ;  but 
these  usually  fall  as  the  cane  rises,  and 
it  is  a  sign  that  the  cane  is  not  good, 
or  that  it  is  far  from  its  maturity,  when 
the  knots  are  beset  with  leaves.  The 
cane  is  yellowish  w'heii  ripe,  and  about 
an  inch  in  diameter. 

When  the  canes  are  ripe,  they  are 
cut  up  one  at  a  time  with  a  proi>cr  in¬ 
strument,  being  too  large  to  be  mowed 
by  a  scythe.  The  canes  are  then  bun¬ 
dled  up  into  faggots,  and  carried  to  the 
mills,  which  are  very  curious  machines, 
contrived  to  bruise  them  and  press  out 
the  liquor  or  juice  they  contain.  These 
mills  are  composed  of  three  wooden 
rollers,  covered  with  iron,  which  are 
of  four  kinds,  being  turned  either  by 
slaves,  water,  wind,  or  cattle. 

The  juice  pressed  from  the  canes  is 
conveyed  through  a  leaden  canal  into 
the  sugar-house,  where  it  passes  suc¬ 
cessively  into  a  number  of  coppers  or 
cauldrons,  heated  by  different  degrees 
of  fire,  by  which  process  the  juice  of 
the  canes  is  purified,  thickened,  and 
rendered  fit  to  be  converted  to  any  of 
the  kinds  of  sugars. 

In  New  England  and  Canada  a  sort 
of  sugar  is  obtained  from  the  juice  of 
the  rnaple-tree,  by  boiling  it.  A  good 
tree  will  yield  20  gallons  of  juice,  and 
this  sugar  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  the 
cane  in  its  medicinal  virtues.  Sugar 
has  also  been  made  in  large  quantities 
in  Prussia  and  France  from  an  extract 
of  beet-root.  Jeremy  Barton, 


HUMAN  SACRIFICES  IN  INDIA. 

In  the  Indian  Gazette,  there  is  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  examination  of  certain  per¬ 
sons  caught  in  the  act  of  carrying  off  a 
human  victim  to  be  sacrificed  at  Join- 
teepore.  It  appears  that  these  men 
were  directed  by  Oochung  Bunggaunt 
Kooaur  (brother  in  law  of  the  Rajah  of 
Joioteepore)  to  procure  a  man  for  this 
purpose,  and  that  they  actually  seized  a 
person  named  Mou,  but  an  alarm  being 
given,  they  were  taken  prisoners.  They 
affirmed  that  Kooaur  had  for  several 
years  past  immolated  human  victims, 
that  after  ablution  of  the  intended  vic¬ 
tim,  a  garland  of  flowers  waa  placed 
round  his  neck,  and  then  his  head  was 
cut  off  by  a  scymeter.  It  appears  that 


these  sacrifices  were  made  to  the  God¬ 
dess  Kallee,  in  hopes  of  procuring  pro¬ 
geny. 


Paste  for  sharpening  Razors. — Ox¬ 
ide  of  tin  levigated,  vulgarly  termed 
prepared  putty,  one  ounce  ;  saturated 
solution  of  oxalic  acid,  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  form  a  paste.  This  compo¬ 
sition  is  to  be  rubbed  over  the  top  of 
the  strap,  and  when  dry  a  little  water 
may  be  added.  The  oxalic  acid  having 
a  great  attachment  for  iron,  a  little 
friction  with  this  powder  gives  a  line 
edge  to  the  razor. 


Recipe  for  the  Dropsy. — Put  into  a 
stone  or  earthen  jug,  a  gallon  of  sale 
sound  cider,  together  with  a  double 
handful  of  parsley  roots  and  tops  cuJ; 
fine,  a  handful  of  horse-radish  scraped, 
two  tablp-spoonsful  of  pounded  mus¬ 
tard-seed,  half  an  ounce  of  oxymel  of 
squills,  and  an  ounce  of  juniper  berries. 
The  liquor  to  be  kept  warm  by  the  fire 
twenty-four  hours,  to  be  often  shaken, 
and  strained  for  use.  Dose  for  an 
adult,  a  wine-glass  full  three  times  a 
day,  on  an  empty  stomach.  The  dose 
may  be  increased  if  necessary.  After 
the  water  has  passed  off,  the  patient 
should  use  moderate  exercise,  subsist 
on  dry  nourishing  food,  and  abstain 
from  all  liquor  as  much  as  possible. 

She  ©athertv. 


“  lam  but  a  Galherer  and  disposer  of 
other  men’s  stuff.” — Wotton. 

EXTEMPORE  ON  THE  LATE  PLOUGHBOY 
POET. 

Bloomfield  has  wove  his  wreath  from 
Nature's  loom. 

His  work’s  a  harvest  and  a  field  of 
bloom. 


Curious  Handbill  of  a  Slopsel- 

LER  IN  Hull. — B - y,  mercer  and 

sea  draper.  High  Street,  Hull.  Sail¬ 
ors  rigged  complete  from  stem  to  stern, 
viz.  chapeau,  mapeau,  flying-gib,  and 
flesh-jack ;  inner  pea,  outer  pea,  and 
cord  defender  ;  rudder  case,  and  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  same,  up-traders,  down-tra¬ 
ders,  fore-shoes,  lacings,  gaskets, 
&c.  &c. 

With  canvass  bags. 

To  hold  your  cags. 

And  chests  to  sit  upon  ; 

Clasp  knives,  your  meat 
To  cut  and  eat 
When  ship  does  lay  along. 
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Gray.-— The  poet  Gray  was  noto¬ 
riously  fearful  of  fire,  and  kept  a  lad¬ 
der  of  ropes  in  his  bed-room.  Some 
mischievous  young  men  at  Cambridge 
knew  this,  roused  him  from  below,  in  the 
middle  of  a  dark  night,  with  the  cry  of 
fire!  The  staircase,  they  said,  was  in 
flames.  Up  went  his  window,  and  down 
he  came  by  his  rope-ladder,  as  fast  as 
he  could,  into  a  tub  of  water,  which 
they  had  placed  to  receive  him. 


EPIGRAM, 

On  a  Mr.  Perfect's  comparing  {the 
Author  to  a  Knave  of  Spades. 

Perfect,  for  satire  so  renowned. 

Now  feels  the  lash  he  meant  for  me. 
I’m  but  the  picture  of  a  knave, 

A  perfect  knave  in  all  his  actions  he. 


How  TO  Disperse  a  Mob. — In  the 
year  1792,  the  w'omen  of  Toulon  de¬ 
clared  themselves  in  a  state  of  insur¬ 
rection  ;  and,  assembling  en  foule, 
threatened  to  hang  the  magistrates  : 
the  procurator  syndic  at  first  laughed 
at  their  threats  ;  but  the  multitude  re¬ 
fusing  to  disperse,  he  assembled  the 
council  general  of  the  commune,  and 
ordered  the  fire-engines,  with  a  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  of  water,  mixed  with  soot, 
to  be  drawn  out  in  battle  array :  by  a 
vigorous  discharge  of  which  smutty 
artillery,  the  petticoat  insurgents  were 
completely  routed,  and  returned  quietly 
to  their  homes. 


Irish  Humour. — An  American  citi¬ 
zen,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  at¬ 
tention,  caused  his  sign  to  be  set  upside 
down.  One  day,  while  the  rain  was 
pouring  down  with  great  violence,  a 
sou  of  Hibernia  was  discovered  directly 
opposite,  standing  with  some  gravity 
upon  his  head,  and  fixing  his  eyes 
steadfastly  on  the  sign.  On  an  inquiry 
being  made  of  this  inverted  gentleman, 
why  he  stood  in  so  singular  an  attitude, 
he  answered,  “  I  am  trying  to  read 
that  sign.” 

\  - 

A  Special  Jury. — Judge  Dodde- 
ridge  having  at  Huntingdon  assizes,  in 
1619,  reproved  the  Sheriff’ for  returning 
persons  to  the  jury  who  were  not  of 
sufficient  resyiectability ;  at  the  next 
assizes  the  SheriflT  presented  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list,  at  which  the  Judge  smiled, 
and  at  the  same  time  applauded  his  in¬ 
genious  industry  :-*-Maximilian  King, 
of  Torland ;  Henry  Prince,  of  God- 
manchester  ;  George  Duke,  of  Somer- 
sham;  William  Mai-qufs,  of  Stukeley  ; 
Edward  Earl,  of  Hartford  ;  Robert 
Lord,  of  Worsley  ;  Richard  Baron,  of 


Bythorpe  ;  Edward  Knight^  of  St. 
Neot’s  ;  Peter  Esquire,  of  Easton  ; 
George  Gentleman,  of  Spaldock  ;  Ro¬ 
bert  Yeoman,  of  Barham  ;  Stephen 
Pojje,  of  Weston  ;  Humphrey  Cardinal, 
of  Kimbolton;  William  Bishop,  of 
Bugden  ;  John  Abbot,  of  Stukeley  ; 
Richard  Friar,  of  Ellington  ;  Henry 
Monk,  of  Stukeley ;  Edw^ard  Priesf,  of 
Graflfham  ;  Richard  Deacon,  of  Cuts- 
worth. 


EPITAPH  IN  PETERBOROUGH  CHURCH¬ 
YARD. 

Reader,  pass  on,  nor  idly  waste  your 
time, 

In  bad  biography,  or  bitter  rhyme  ; 
What  I  am,  this  cumbrous  clay  insures, 
And  what  I  was  is  no  affair  of  yours. 


Prince  Potemkin  going  up  the  Palace 
stairs  to  visit  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
met  Prince  Orlofif,  who  was  descending 
to  return  to  his  own  apartments.  The 
former,  not  wishing  to  seem  at  a  loss, 
addressed  his  predecessor  with  the  trite 
inquiry  of  “  What  news  is  thcTe  at 
Court  ?”  “  None,”  replied  Prince 

Orlofif,  carelessly,  “  Save  that  you  are 
going  up,  and  1  am  coming  down.” 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Carling  wiLLfind  a  letter  at  our  office, 
where  it  has  remained  for  some  weeks, 

J.  P — 1  must  finish  his  article  before 
we  can  begin  it. 

The  suggestion  of  a  Lover  of  the 
Drama  is  as  thankfully  received,  as  it 
is  kindly  offered,  but  so  far  as  the  Edi¬ 
tor  can  judge,  the  alteration  would  not 
generally  be  approved  of  >by  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Mirror. 

We  should  be  glad  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  offer  of  R.  M.  M. 

Achilles  must  be  above  Parr  in  age, 
if  he  can  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  anecdote  he  sends  us,  since  we  re¬ 
collect  reading  it  in  a  book,  a  century 
old,  at  least. 

The  epigram  on  the  two  Harveys 
has  already  appeared  in  the  Mirror. 

How  can  Abraham  Newland’s  Eclogue 
be  original  when  he  sends  it  to  us  in 
print  ? 

The  North  Star  has  been  received, 
but  we  cannot  at  present  promise  to 
oblige  him. 

Philastismos’s  cross-readings  are 
very  poor. 

P.  T.  W.  on  Epitaphs,  and  a  The¬ 
atrical  Epistle,  intended  for  our  present 
number,  shall  appear  next  week. 


Published  by  J.  LIMBIRD,  355,  Strand, 
(East  end  of  Exeter  Change),  and  sold  by  all 
Newsmen  and  Booksellers. '--Printed  by  T. 
DOLBY,  299,  Strand. 
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LITERATURE,  AMUSEMENT,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 


It  has  been  well  observed  in  the 
Percy  Anecdotes  of  Infjenuity,,  that 
“■  though  tlie  ingenuity  of  man  has  been 
constantly  employed  in  mitigating  what 
Shakspeare  calls,  ‘  the  penalty  of 
Adam,’  yet  never  was  there  so  much 
of  that  penalty  remitted,  as  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  steam  to  the  hewing  of 
wood,  and  drawing  of  water,  as  well 
as  to  performing  a  variety  of  labours 
above  human  strength.” 

The  Steam  Engine  has  infinitely  in¬ 
creased  the  mass  of  human  comforts 
and  enjoyments,  and  rendered  cheap 
and  accessible  all  over  the  world  the 
materials  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 
It  has  armed  the  feeble  'nand  of  man, 
in  short,  with  a  power  to  which  no  li¬ 
mits  can  be  assigned  ;  completed  the 
dominion  ofmind  over  the  most  refracto¬ 
ry  qualities  of  matter,  and  laid  a  sure 
foundation  for  all  those  future  miracles 
of  mechanic  power  which  are  to  add  to 
and  reward  the  labours  of  after-gene¬ 
rations.  Already  it  has  become  a  thing 
alike  stupendous  for  its  force  and  its 
flexibility.  The  trunk  of  an  elephart 
that  can  pick  up  a  pin,  or  rend  an  oak, 
is  notfiirig  to  it.  It  can  engrave  a  seal, 
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and  crush  masses  of  obdurate  metals 
like  wax  before  it  ;  d  aw  out,  without 
breaking,  a  thread  as  fine  as  gossamer, 
and  lift  a  ship  of  war  like  a  hauble  in 
the  air.  It  can  embroider  muslin,  and 
forge  anchors;  cut  steel  into  ribands, 
and  impel  loaded  vessels  against  the 
fury  of  the  winds  and  the  waves. 

Such  are  the  achievements  of  the 
Steam  Engine  in  its  improved  (we  do 
not  say  matured)  state,  for  it  is  believed 
that  science  will  yet  effect  still  more 
important  results.  The  inrvention  of 
this  wonderful  machine  has  generally 
been  ascribed  to  the  Marquis  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  who,  when  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  observed  the  elastic 
force  of  steam  by  the  bursting  of  a 
vessel  employed  in  some  culinary  ope¬ 
ration.  It  appears,  however,  that 
some  idea  of  the  Steam  Engine  was 
developed  long  before  the  time  of  the 
Marquis,  whose  “  Century  of  Inven¬ 
tions,”  in  which  his  apparatus  is  de¬ 
scribed,  was  not  published  until  the 
year  1663. 

The  first  suggestion  of  a  Steam-En¬ 
gine  appears  to  have  been  by  Giovanni 
Branca,  of  whose  machine  we  this 
U 
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week  present  an  engraving,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  an  elegant  work  on 
the  Fine  Arts,  by  the  Messrs.  Storer. 
Braaca’s  work,  which  is  extremely 
scarce,  is  entitled  “■  A  New  Vokune  of 
Machines,  illustrated  with  beautiful 
figures,  with  Latin  and  Italian  descrip¬ 
tions.” 

“  Branca’s  machine,”  says  Mr.  Part¬ 
ington,  “  consists  of  a  boiler  with  a 
safety  valve,  to  prevent  accidents, 
which  might  arise  from  explosion ;  a 
pipe,  resembling  the  spout  of  a  tea 
kettle,  conveys  the  steam  wdth  consi¬ 
derable  force  against  a  float  wheel, 
driving  it  round  in  rotary  direction, 
whilst  a  pinion  on  the  same  arbor,  com¬ 
municating  by  means  of  other  wheels, 
is  made  to  give  motion  to  the  pestles 
belonging  to  two  mortars.  This,  then, 
I  think,  may  really  be  considered  as  the 
origin  of  this  powerful  auxiliary  to 
the  labours  of  man ;  and  which,  aided 
as  it  has  been  by  subsequent  improve¬ 
ments,  has  enabled  England  to  support 
a  proud  pre-eminence  both  in  arts  and 
manufactures. 

“  The  steam-engine  is,  unquestion¬ 
ably.  one  of  the  most  useful,  curious, 
and  iuinortant  machines  that  has  ever 

A 

been  invented  ;  ami  it  is  thought,  that 
without  the  aid  of  this,  or  some  other 
engine  adapted  to  the  same  purpose, 
we  should  long  ago  have  been  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  coal  fires,  as  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  full  a  century  since,  had  exca¬ 
vated  almost  all  the  mines  of  that  va¬ 
luable  substance,  as  deep  as  they  could 
be  worked  without  the  aid  of  some 
engine  to  draw  water  from  greater 
depths.” 


MlCHAELMAS-i)AY, 
(September  the  2dth.) 

“  He  that  has  no  taste  for  a  Christ¬ 
mas  carol,  or  a  Miehaelmas  goose,  is 
not  a  man  to  our  taste.”— -Garrick. 

We  are  so  truly  English  in  our  taste 
that  we  like  to  have  roast  goose  at 
Michaelmas,  turkey  and  chine  with  a 
good  carol  at  Christmas,  and  roast  beef 
and  plum-pudding  whenever  we  can 
get  it.  We  have  a  great  veneration 
too  for  old  customs,  and  pledge  our¬ 
selves  that  we  will  never  be  the  cause 
of  their  sinking  into  disuetude.  It  is 
even  with  a  wish  to  assist  in  perpetu¬ 
ating  them  that  we  have  selected  Mi- 
chaelrnas-day  for  an  article,  and  trust 
that  the  perusal  of  our  Mirror  may 
give  an  additional  zest  to  the  roast 
goose  which  we  wish  to  smoke  on  the 
tables  of  all  our  readers  every  Michael- 
inas-day. 


This  is  an  excellent  custom,  not 
merely  good  in  itself,  but  sanctioned 
by  high  authority,  aye,  and  by  anti¬ 
quity  too,  though  the  origin  of  the 
custom,  like  that  of  many  others,  is 
unknown.  Some  think  it  took  its  rise 
merely  from  the  circumstance  that  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  is  a  great  festival,  and  that 
geese  being  at  this  time  plentiful,  form¬ 
ed  a  prominent  dish.  Other  authors 
state,  that  the  presentation  of  a  goose 
at  Michaelmas  was  formerly  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  tenure.  In  support  of  this 
opinion  there  is  a  record  so  early  as 
the  tenth  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth, 
of  John  de  la  Hay  being  hound,  among 
other  services,  to  render  to  William 
Barnaby,  lord  of  Lastres,  in  the  county 
of  Hereford,  for  a  parcel  of  the 
demesne  lands,  one  goose^  fit  for  the 
lord’s  dinner,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Michael 
the  Archangel ;  and,  from  a  passage  in 
the  poems  of  George  Gascoigne,  Esq. 
4to.  1575,  we  learn  that  a  goose  was 
a  coihraon  present  on  this  day  from  the 
tenant  to  his  landlord  : — 

“  And  when  the  tenauntes  come  to  paie 
their  quarter’s  rent, 

They  bring  some  fowle  at  Midsummer, 
a  dish  of  fish  in  Lent, 

At  Christmasse,  a  capon,  at  Michael¬ 
mas^  a  g^ose. 

And  somewhat  else  at  New  Yeare’s 
for  fear  their  lease  fie  lose.” 

Mr.  Douce  says — ■“  I  have  some¬ 
where  seen  the  following  reason  for 
eating  goose  on  Michaelmas-day  :  viz. 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  received  the 
news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Ar¬ 
mada,  whilst  she  was  eating  a  goose, 
on  Michaelmas-day ;  and  that,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  that  event,  she  ever 
afterwards,  on  that  day,  dined  on  a 
goose;”  but  the  facts  already  men¬ 
tioned  show  that  the  custom  is  of  much 
older  date,  and  the  circumstance  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  having  it  on  that  day 
renders  it  probable  that  it  was  then 
customary  at  court, 

A  pleasant  writer,  in  tlie  World, 
No.  10,  remarking  on  the  effects  of  the 
alteration  of  the  style,  observes, 
“  wdiat  confusion  would  follow  if  Mi¬ 
chaelmas-day,  for  instance,  was  not  to 
he  celebrated  when  stubble  geese  are  in 
theiv  highest  perfection  j”  and,  in 
Poor  Robin’s  Almanack  for  1695,  under 
September,  are  the  following  quaint 
lines : — 

“  Geese  now  in  their  prime  season  are, 
Which,  if  well  roasted,  are  good  fare  : 
Yet,  however,  friends  take  heed. 

How,  too  much,  on  them  you  feed ; 
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Lest,  when  your  tongues  run  loose, 
Your  discourse  do  tiineli  of  yoose.  ’ 

There  is  a  popular  saying,  that  “  If 
you  eat  goose  on  Michaelaias-day  you 
will  never  want  money  all  the  year 
roun  1,”  which  is  thus  alluded  to  in  the 
Rritish  Apollo: — 

“  Q.  Yet  my  wife  would  persuade  rae, 
(as  I  ain^  sinner,) 

To  have  a  fat  goose  on  St.  Michael  for 
dinner  ; 

And  then,  all  the  year  round,  I  pray 
you  would  mind  it, 

I  shall  not  want  money — Oh  !  grant  I 
may  find  it. 

Now  several  there  are  that  believe  this 
is  true. 

Yet  the  reason  of  this  is  desired  from 
you  ? 

A.  We  think  you’re  so  far  from  liaving 
the  more. 

That  the  price  of  the  goose  you  have 
less  tlian  before  : 

The  custom  came  up  from  the  tenants 
presenting 

Their  landlords  witli  geese,  to  incline 
their  relenting 
On  following  payments.” 

There  are  several  other  customs  ob¬ 
served  on  Michaelmas-(!ay.  It  is  the 
day  on  which  the  Lord  Mayor  is  elect¬ 
ed  for  the  city  of  London,  and  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  towns  and  cities  in  many 
jiarts  of  the  country  :  as  Bourne  sup- 
jioses,  because  the  feast  of  angels  na¬ 
turally  enough  brings  to  our  mind  the 
old  opinion  of  tutelar  spirits,  who  have, 
or  are  thought  to  have,  the  particular 
charge  of  certain  bodies  of  men,  or 
districts  of  country  ;  as  also  that  every 
man  has  his  guardian  angel,  who  at¬ 
tends  him  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
from  the  moment  of  his  coming  in  to 
his  going  out  of  life. 

Bailly  says,  that  T^Iicliaelinas  is  a 
.festival  a[)pc)inted  by  the  church  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  St  Michael,  the  archangel, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  the  chief  of  the 
host  of  heaven  and  the  guardian  and 
defender  of  tlie  Christian  church  ;  and 
Bishop  Hall  relates  that  a  red  vel.et 
buckler  is  said  to  be  still  preserved  in 
a  castle  ut  Normandy,  which  the  arch¬ 
angel  made  use  of  when  he  combated 
tile  dragon. 

At  Kidderminster  is  a  singular  cus¬ 
tom.  Oil  the  eleciion  of  a  bailiff,  the 
inhabitants  ass-.unble  in  the  principal 
street;  to  throw  cabbage-stalks  at  each 
other.  'J’he  t;)wn  house  bell  gives  sig¬ 
nal  for  the  aQray.  This  is  called 
'•  lawless  hour.”  This  done  (for  it 
lasts  an  hour),  the  bailiff  ilect  and  cor- 
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poration,  in  their  robes,  preceded  by 
<lrumsand  fifes  (for  they  have  no  waitsL 
visit  the  old  and  new  bailiff,  constables' 
&c.  &c.  attended  by  the  mob.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  most  respectable  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  neighbourhood  are  invited 
to  meet  them,  and  fling  apples  at  them 
on  their  entrance.  I  have  known,” 
says  a  writer,  ”  forty  pots  of  apples 
expended  at  one  house.” 

At  Bishop’s  Stortford,  in  Hertford¬ 
shire,  and  the  adjacent  neighbourhood, 
there  is  an  extraordinary  septennial 
custom  on  Old  Michaelmas'-day,  which 
is  called  Ganging  Day  ;  when  a  num¬ 
ber  of  young  men  assemble  in  the  fields, 
and  choose  an  active  fellow  for  their 
leader,  whom  they  are  bound  to  follow 
through  ponds,  ditches,  and  such  places 
as  he  generally  takes  for  his  route. 
Every  person  they  meet,  male  or  fe¬ 
male,  is  bumped,  which  is  performed 
by  two  other  persons  taking  them  up 
in  their  arms,  and  swinging  them 
against  each  other.  In  the  evening 
they  partake  of  ale  and  plum  cake, 
furnished  by  the  landlord  or  publican 
of  the  place,  and  freq-uently  Spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  in  the  fields. 

The  Protestant  inhabilants  of  the  Isle 
of  Skie  observe  the  festival  of  St.  Mi¬ 
chael  by  a  cavalcade  in  eacii  parish, 
and  several  families  bake  the  cake  call¬ 
ed  St.  Michael’s  bannock.  In  Ireland, 
a  sheep  was  killed  in  every  family  that 
could  afford  one;  and  it  was  ordained 
by  law,  that  a  part  of  it  should  be  given 
to  the  poor,  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  a  miracl-e  wrought  there  by  St.  Pa¬ 
trick,  through  the  assistance  of  the 
archangel.  And  in  Maeauley’s  History 
of  St.  Kilda,  p.  82,  we  read,  “  it  was, 
till  ot  late,  an  universal  custom  among 
the  islanders,  on  Michaelmas-day,  to 
prepare,  in  every  family,  a  loaf  or 
cake  of  bread,  enormously  large,  and 
coinpounffed  of  different  ingredients. 
This  cake  belonged  to  the  archangel, 
and  had  its  name  from  him.  Every  one, 
in  eacli  family,  whether  strangers  or 
domestics,  had  his  portion  of  this  kind 
of  show-bread,  and  had,  of  course, 
some  title  to  the  friendship  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  St.  Michael.” 

ON  EPITAPHS. 

{For  the  Mirror.) 

Respect  for  the  dead  has  been  a  pre¬ 
vailing  characteristic  of  every  age  and 
every  counlry  ;  and  the  cei  etnoaies  of 
the  untutored  Indian,  or  the  v<  rv  sa¬ 
vage,  though  more  rude,  ai  e  n /t  less 
.sincere  than  those  of  the  most  polished 
Eu  I  opean. 
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The  Jews,”  says  Camden,  “  an¬ 
ointed  the  dead  bodies,  wrapped  them 
in  sindon,  layed  them  on  covered  se¬ 
pulchres  hewed  out  of  stone  :  the 
Egyptians  embalmed  and  filled  them 
with  odoriferous  spices,  preserving 
them  in  glasse  or  coffins  :  the  Assyrians 
in  wax  and  honey  ;  the  Scythians  car¬ 
ried  about  the  cleansed  carkases  to  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  for  40  daies 
with  solemn  banquet.  And  that  wee 
may  not  particulate,  the  Romans  so  far 
exceeded  in  funeral  honours  ' and  cere¬ 
monies,  with  oyntments,  images,  bon¬ 
fires  of  most  precious  woods,  sacrifices 
and  banquets,  burning  their  dead  bo¬ 
dies  untill  about  the  time  of  Theodo¬ 
sius,  that  laws  were  enacted  to  restraine 
the  excesse.” 

If  we  come  to  later  times,  we  find 
respect  for  the  dead  not  diminished. 
“  The  grave,”  says  a  modern  author, 
“  is  the  ordeal  of  true  affection.  It  is 
there  that  the  divine  passion  of  the 
soul  manifests  its  superiority  to  the  in¬ 
stinctive  impulse  of  mere  animal  at¬ 
tachment.  The  latter  must  be  continu¬ 
ally  refreshed  and  kept  alive  by  the 
presence  of  its  object ;  but  the  love 
that  is  seated  in  the  soul  can  live  on 
long  remembrance.  The  mere  inclina¬ 
tions  of  sense,  languish  and  decline 
with  the  charms  which  excited  them, 
and  turn  with  disgust  from  the  dismal 
precincts  of  the  tomb  ;  but  it  is  thence 
that  truly  spiritual  affection  arises  pu¬ 
rified  from  every  sensual  desire,  and 
returns  like  a  holy  flame,  to  illumine 
and  sanctify  the  heart  of  the  survivor. 

“  The  sorrow  forthe  dead  is  the  only 
sorrow  from  which  we  refuse  to  be  di¬ 
vorced.  Every  other  wound  we  seek 
taheal — every  other  affliction  to  for¬ 
get;  but  this  wound  we  consider  it  our 
duty  to  keep  open— this  affliction  we 
cherish  and  brood  over  in  solitude. 
Who,  even  in  the  hour  of  agony,  would 
forget  the  friend  over  whom  he  mourn¬ 
ed? — no,  the  love  which  survives  the 
tomb  is  one  of  the  noblest  attributes  of 
the  soul.  If  it  has  its  woes,  it  has  its 
delights  ;  and  when  the  overwhelming 
bursts  of  grief  is  calmed  into  the  gen¬ 
tle  tear  of  recollection  :  when  the  sud¬ 
den  anguish,  and  the  convulsive  agony 
over  the  present  ruins  of  all  that  we 
loved,  is  softened  away  into  pensive 
meditation  on  all  that  it  was  in  the  days 
of  its  loveliness,  who  would  root  out 
such  a  sorrow  from  the  heart?  Though 
it  may  sometimes  throw  a  passing  cloud 
over  the  brightest  hour  of  gaiety,  or 
spread  a  deeper  sadness  over  the  hour 
of  gloom  ;  yet  who  would  exchange 
it  even  for  the  song  of  pleasure  or  the 


burst  of  revelry  ?  No,  there  is  a  voice 
from  the  tomb  sweeter  than  the  song. 
There  is  a  remembrance  of  the  dead  to 
which  we  turn  from  the  charms  of  the 
living.  Oh,  the  grave! — the  grave  ! — 
it  buries  every  error — covers  every 
defect — extinguishes  every  resentment ! 
From  its  peaceful  bosom  spring  none 
but  fond  regrets  and  tender  recollections. 
Who  can  look  down  upon  the  grave 
even  of  an  enemy,  and  not  feel  a  com¬ 
punctious  throb  that  he  should  ever  have 
warred  with  the  poor  handful  of  earth 
that  lies  mouldering  before  him?  Go 
to  the  grave  of  buried  love,  and  there 
meditate  ! — there  settle  the  account  with 
thy  conscience  for  every  past  endear¬ 
ment  unregarded,  of  that  departed  be¬ 
ing,  who  can  never — never — never  re¬ 
turn  to  be  soothed  by  thy  contrition. 
Then  weave  thy  chaplet  of  flowers  and 
strew  the  beauties  of  nature  about  the 
grave  ;  console  thy  broken  spirit,  if  thou 
canst,  with  these  tender,  yet  futile  tri¬ 
butes  of  regret ;  but  take  warning  by 
the  bitterness  of  this  thy  contrite  afflic¬ 
tion  over  the  dead,  and  henceforth  be 
more  faithful  and  affectionate  in  the 
discharge  of  thy  duties  to  the  living.” 

Among  other  tokens  of  love,  respect, 
esteem,  or  veneration  for  the  dead,  epi¬ 
taphs  are  not  t^e  least  frequent.  “They 
have  always, (asCaraden  says), been  most 
respective,  for  in  them  love  was  shewed 
to  the  deceased,  memory  was  continued 
to  posterity,  friends  were  comforted, 
and  the  reader  put  in  mind  of  human 
frailty  andCrabbe  has  thus  beautifully 
pictured  the  subject  : 

“  When  our  friends  w'e  lose, 

Our  alter’d  feelings,  alter  too  our  views; 
What  in  our  temper  teazed  us  or  dis¬ 
tress’d. 

Is  with  our  anger  and  the  dead  at  rest ; 
And  must  we  grieve,  no  longer  trial 
made. 

For  that  impatience  which  we  then  dis¬ 
play’d  ? 

Now  to  their  love  and  worth  of  every 
kind, 

A  soft  compunction  turns  th’  afflicted 
mind ; 

Virtues  neglected  then,  adored  become, 
And  graces  slighted,  blossom  on  the 
tomb.” 

Who  can  read  the  above  without 
feelin'gs  of  strong  emotion,  or  without 
sighing  over  the  loss  of  friends,  whose 
memory  calls  forth  their  living  virtues? 
And  how  natural  it  is  to  trace  upon  the 
fragile  stone,  the  ornaments  which  once 
adorned  them. 

In  Sparta,  Epitaphs  were  only  allow¬ 
ed  to  people  who  died  in  battle  ;  but 
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now,  thank  God,  aflfeclion  is  not  thus 
restrained  or  limited.  The  following 
curious  Epitaphs,  Camden,  in  his  Re¬ 
mains,  has  given  us  : 

On  Queen  Anne  ( wife  of  James  1.) 
March  with  his  winde  hath  strucke  a 
cedar  tall. 

And  weeping  Aprill,  mournes  the  ce¬ 
dar’s  fall. 

And  May  intends  no  flowers  her  month 
shall  bring, 

Since  she  must  loose  the  flower  of  all 
the  spring. 

Thus  Marches  winde  hath  caused  Aprill 
showers. 

And  yet  sad  May  must  loose  her  flower 
of  flowers. 

On  the  King  of  Sweden. 

Upon  this  place  the  great  Gustavusdyde, 
While  victory  lay  weeping  by  his  side. 

On  a  Belloives  Maker  at  Oxford. 
Here  lyeth  John  Cruker,  a  maker  of  bel- 
lowes. 

His  craftes-master  and  King  of  good 
fellowes ; 

Yet  when  he  came  to  the  hour  of  his 
death. 

He  that  made  bellowes,  could  not  make 
breath. 

On  an  Usurer. 

Here  lyes  ten  in  the  hundred. 

In  the  ground  fast  ram’d  : 

’Tis  an  hundred  to  ten. 

But  his  soul  is  damned. 

In  the  Cathedral  of  Norwich. 
Vnder  this  stone 
Lyes  John  Knapton, 

Who  dyed  just 
The  xxviii  of  August. 

M.  D.  XC.  and  one. 

Of  this  Church  Peti-Canon. 

On  rich  Hewet. 

Here  lyes  rich  Hewet,  a  gentleman  of 
note. 

For  why  he  gave  three  owles  in  his 
coate. 

Ye  see  he  is  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Paul, 

He  was  wise,  because  rich,  and  now 
you  know  all. 

On  a  Maid  of  Honour. 

Here  lyes,  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
her. 

One  of  her  Majesties  maides  of  honour: 
She  was  both  young,  slender,  and 
pretty. 

She  dyed  a  maide,  the  more  the  pitty'. 

On  a  Gallant. 

Here  lyes  a  gallant,  a  gentleman  of 
note, 

W  ho  living  could  never  change  a  groat. 


On  Tom  Daske. 

Here  lyes  Tom  Dashe  that  notable  ray- 
lour, 

That  in  his  life  time  nere  paid  shoe¬ 
maker  nor  taylour. 

Vpon  a  Puritanical  Locksmith. 

A  zealous  locksmith  dyed  of  late, 

And  did  arrive  at  heaven  gate. 

He  stood  without  and  would  not  knocke. 
Because  he  meant  to  pick  the  locke. 

On  JIubberton,  in  the  north  country. 
Here  ligs  John  Hubberton, 

And  there  ligs  his  wife. 

Here  ligs  his  dagger. 

And  there  ligs  his  knife: 

Here  ligs  his  daughter. 

And  there  ligs  his  sonne, 

Heigh  for  brave  John  Hubberton. 

Vpon  a  Dyer. 

He  that  dyed  so  oft  in  sport. 

Dyed  at  last,  no  colour  for’t. 

Vpon  John  Death. 

Here  lyes  John  Death,  the  very  same, 
That  went  away  with  a  couzen  of  his 
name. 

On  a  Miller. 

Death  without  warning,  was  as  bold  as 
briefe. 

When  he  kill’d  two  in  one,  a  miller  and 
a  Ihiefe. 

Vpon  a  Collier. 

Here  lyes  the  Collyer,  John  of  Nashes, 
By  whom  Death  nothing  gain’d,  he 
swore : 

For  living  he  was  dust  and  ashes. 

And  being  dead,  he  is  no  more. 

Vpon  the  untimely  death  of  a  Childe. 
As  carefull  nurses,  to  their  bed  doe  lay 
Their  children,  which  too  long  would 
wanton  play  : 

So  to  prevent  all  my  insuing  crimes, 
Nature  my  nurse  laid  me  to  bed  be¬ 
times. 

Vpon  the  remove  of  Queene  Eliza¬ 
beth's  body  to  the  pallace  of  White¬ 
hall  by  water.,  tvere  written  then 
these  passionate  dolefull  lines. 

The  Queene  was  brought  by  water  to 
White-hall, 

At  every  stroake  the  oares  teares  let 
fall. 

More  clung  about  the  barge,  fish  under 
water 

Vv^pt  out  their  eyes  of  pearle,  and 
swome  blinde  after. 

I  thinke  the  barge-men  might  with 
easier  thighes 

Have  rowed  her  thither  in  her  people’s 
eyes. 
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For  how  so  ere,  thus  much  my  thoughts 
have  scan’d. 

She’d  come  by  water,  had  slie  come  by 
land. 

On  Master  Burhidge  the  Tragedian. 

Exit  Burbidge. 

On  Master  Weymarke,  a  constant 
walker  in  Panics. 

Defessus  sum  ambulando. 

Vpon  a  Gentlcjvoman,  whose  husband's 
love  to  her  broke  her  heart.,  he  writ¬ 
ing  himself e  this  Epitaph. 

These  lines  with  golden  letters  I  have 
fill’d, 

Here  lyes  that  wife,  whose  husband’s 
klndnesse  kill’d.  P.  T.  W. 

A  THEATRICAL  EPl&TLE, 

FROM  AN  ITINERANT  PLAYER  TO  HIS 
FRIEND,  DESCRIBING  HIS  COUNTRY 
EXCURSION. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Dear  Tom—To  let  you  into  “  Se¬ 
crets  worth  Kno\ving,”  my  iast  “Trip 
to  Scarborougii”  afibrded  me  a  fair 
opportunity  of  turning  “  Dramatist,” 
and  obtained  me  no  small  portion  of 
“  Notoriety;”  the  “  Critic”  called  me 
“  'i’he  Child  of  Nature,”  and  I  was 
said  to  have  merited  the  appellation  of 
a  “Humourist.”  I  afterwards  sustain¬ 
ed  the  principal  characters  in  “  Love, 
Law,  and  Physic,”  and  “  The  Wed¬ 
ding  Ring,”  and  assisted  in  “Taming 
of  a  Shrew”  by  means  •  of  “  Matri¬ 
mony  but  this  proved  nothing  better 
than  a  “  Tragedy  Rehearsed,”  for  not¬ 
withstanding  we  lived  as  “  Man  and 
Wife,”  it  was  prt)ved  before  “  The 
H  oney  Moon”  was  consummated  that 
she  was  the  “  Wife  of  two  Husbands 
of  course  there  was  “  The  Devil  to 
Pay,”  although  you  perhaps  may  think 
it  “  Much  ado  about  Nothing.”  But 
though  “  Every  one  has  liis  Fault,”  I 
determined  to  leave  her  like  a  “  Chole¬ 
ric  Man,”  and  in  spite  of  her  crying 
“  Heighofor  a  Husband,”  and  without 
calling  in  the  “  Village  Lawyer”  or 
any  one  to  “  Hear  both  Sides,”  and  as 
Love  laughs  at  Locksmiths,”  1  broke 
the  “  Padlock”  from  the  door,  and  per¬ 
formed  the  part  of  a  “  Bunaway.”  Thus 
parted  “  My  Spouse  and  I.”  After 
this  duplicity  on  the  part  of  “  My 
Wife.”  regarding  such  “  Cabal  and 
Love”  ns  the  mere  “  Follies  of  a  Day,” 
1  turned  “  Doctor  and  Apothecary” 
and  “  Deaf  Lover,”  forming  strong  re¬ 
solutions  while  thus  a  “  Prisoner  at 
Large”  to  follow  the  advice  of  “  My 
(irandmother,”  who  always  said  to  me 
“  I.ook  before  you  Leap”  and  “  Know 
your  own  hlind.”  Being  reduced, how¬ 


ever,  by  this  “  Chapter  of  Accidents” 
to  the  “  Manager’s  last  Kick,”  it  was 
soon  with  me  “  Who  wants  a  Guinea 
“  Turn  Out’’  soon  followed,  and  “  A 
House  to  be  Sold.”  Indeed  it  might 
have. truly  been  said  tliat  I  was  “  Tl’he 
Manager  in  Distress  for  to  let  you 
into  another  “  Secret,”  it  lirought  on 
the  “  Blue  Devils,”. and  I  appeared  to 
be  in  a  complete  “  Doldrum,”  inso¬ 
much  that  I  even  contemplated  “  Sui¬ 
cide,”  had  not  a  “  Recruiting  Officer” 
taken  me  to  see  a  “  Review”  at 
“  Hartford  Bridge.”  It  was  here  I 
saw  the  “  World  in  a  Village,” 
and  entered  into  a  new  “  Specula¬ 
tion,”  by  personating  “  The  Heir 
at  Law”  to  the  “  Votary  of  Wealth,” 
by  which  “  Stratagem,”  “  Knave  or 
Not,”  I  had  nearly  succeeded  in  eloping 
with  an  “  Heiress  but  for  the  inter¬ 
position  of  the  “  Man  of  the  World,” 
her  “  Guardian,”  who  being  assisted 
by  the  “  Miller  and  his  Men.”  stopped 
us  at  the  “  Turnpike  Gate.”  I  now 
considered  myself  to  be  completely  in 
the  “  Road  to  Ruin,”  but,  favoured  by 
the  darkness  of  the  “  Midnight  Hour,” 
which  was  certainly  “  Darkness  Visi¬ 
ble,”  I  made  my  escape  to  a  “  Wood¬ 
man’s  Hut,”  and  next  morning,  “Just 
in  Time,”  commenced  niy  “  .Journey 
to  Imndon”  in  the  “  St.age  Coach,”  to 
devise  “  Ways  and  Means”  for  “  Rais¬ 
ing  the  Wind,”  but  not  as  a  “  Provoked  , 
Husband,”  “  Fortune’s  Frolic”  having 
deprived  me  of  my  intended,  but  now 
“  MourningBride.”  My  fellow  “Tra¬ 
vellers”  were  a  “  Fair  Quaker  of  Deal,” 
a  “  Benevolent  Tar,”  a  “  Citizen,”  a 
“  Poor  Gentleman,”  and  a  “  Monk.” 
The  “  Citizen”  seemed  contiiving 
“  How  to  grow  Rich,”  and  was  very 
careful  of  a  small  “Iron  Chest.”  The 
“  Monk”  and  the  “  Benevolent  Tar” 
were  emblems  of  “  False  and  True;” 
and  as  I  looked  in  the  face  of  the  “  Fair 
Quaker,”  i  could  not  help  contemplat¬ 
ing  that  she  was  thinking  more  of  the 
“  Way  to  get  Married”  than  of  those 
about  her  ;  yet  1  by  no  means  consi¬ 
dered  her  to  be  a  “  Romp,”  but  her 
beautiful  eyes  seemed  alternately  to 
say  “  Slie  would  and  she  would  not,” 
and  you  need  not  be  informed  that 
“  Seeing  is  Believing.”  The  “  Poor 
Gentferaan,”  who  was  a  silent  yet  an 
attentive  observer  of  all  that  p.assed, 
reminded  me  of  “  Days  of  Yore,”  and 
his  countenance  indicated  that  he  want¬ 
ed  “  A  Cure  for  the  Heart  Ache,” 
while  the  spare  form  and  lank  visage 
of  the  “  Monk”  reminded  me  Of  the 
“  Castle  Spectre,”  and  I  very  naturally 
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concluded  that  many  a  “  Tale  of 
Mystery”  lay  liid  in  the“  Secret  Mine” 
of  his  dark  bosom,  which  was  thev  per- 
ha[)s  burning  with  all  the  rage  of  ”  Re¬ 
venge.”  I  w'as  awoke  from  tlie 
”  Trances  of  Nourjahad”  as  the  coach 
stO)'j)e<J  opposite  the  “  H  aunted  Tower,” 
by  ttie  pressing  solicitations  of  a  little 
”  Country  Girl,”  a  “  Soldier’s  Daugh¬ 
ter,”  in  behalf  of  a  ”  Distressed  Mo¬ 
ther.”  The  “  Renevolent  Tar”  emp¬ 
tied  his  “Purse,”  the  “  Monk”  gave 
her  his  “  Benediction,”  the  “  Fair 
Quaker”  a  “  Tear  or'J’wo,”  tlie  “  Ci¬ 
tizen”  some  sage  advice,  whicli  she 
was  not  capable  of  following,  as  it  was 
only  adapted  to  the  “  Way  of  the 
World  the  “  Poor  Gentleman”  ad¬ 
ministered  “  Sighs,”  those  envoys  of 
the  heart  which  lie  fain  'would  have  re¬ 
pressed,  and  w'hich  bespoke  him  a 
“  Man  of  Ten  Thousand.”  The  com¬ 
pany  here  separated ;  I  took  up  my 
abode  in  the  “  First  Floor”  of  a 
“■  Boarding  House,”  resolving  to  adopt 
“  Cheap  Living,”  as  our  Theatre  is 
not  yet  opened,  and  as  I  am  not  certain 
that  you  will  set  all  this  dow'n  as  the 
“  Lie  of  the  Day,”  or  consider  me  as 
acting  the  part  of  “  Harlequin  Hoax,” 
without  wasting  any  more  Christian 
ink,  I  shall  subscribe  myself,  dear  Tom, 
your’s  very  truly, 

Compton-street  East,  G.  W  .  B. 

Bruns  wick-square. 

No.  XXXIX. 


MARY  AND  ARTHUR. 

It  w  as  a  delightful  eveining — the  sun 
liad  just  sunk  behind  a  confused  heap 
of  clouds  that  were  beautifully  fringed 
with  the  crimson  of  his  departing 
rays.  *  *  * 

There  w^ere  several  persons  collected 
on  the  beach,  listening  to  the  harmony 
proceeding  from  a  band  on  board  one  of 
the  outw'ard-bound  ships,  which  were 
w'ailing  for  a  fair  wind  —  whilst  the 
low  ing  of  oxen,  and  a  tinkling  sheep’s 
bell  that  was  heard  at  intervals,  pro¬ 
duced  an  effect  quite  enchanting. 

I  had  sauntered  for  more  than  an 
hour,  enjoying  the  cool  sea-breeze ; 
when  on  a  sudden  a  gun  was  fired  as  a 
signal  for  sailing,  the  wind  having  taken 
a  favourable  change  at  sunset.  The 
music  immediately  ceased,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  were  heard  the  shrill  whistle  of 
the  boatsw  ain,  and  the  responsive  “  Yo- 
heave-yo’s”  of  those  who  were  weigh¬ 
ing  their  anchors.  A  general  bustle 
took  place  on  shore — officers  and  men 


soon  appeared  on  the  beach  ;  their  boats 
were  unmoored,  and  with  all  possible 
speed  they  made  for  their  respective 
stiips. 

'i’aking  my  stand  near  the  only  boat 
that  remained,  I  found,  from  the  conver¬ 
sation  of  its  crew,  that  they  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  some  one  with  much  anxiety. — 
'This  person  I  soon  discovered  making 
his  apj’roach  w'itli  hurried  and  unetpial 
step.  He  wns  a  young  man.  thougli  I 
didn't  view  him  much.  On  his  arm  hung 
a  female,  who  was  exceedingly  sorrow^- 
ful — and  well  she  might,  for  she  was 
just  about  to  part  witli  all  that  was  dear 
to  her  on  earth  ;  perliaps  to  meet  no 
more.  As  they  came  nearer  the  boat, 
their  pace  slackened — and  Arthur,  for 
that  was  his  name,  appeared  much  agi¬ 
tated,  and  requested  his  beloved  Mary 
to  return.  This  was  useless.  She 
clung  to  him  till  they  reached  the  very 
brink  of  that  ocean,  which  in  a  few 
minutes  would  cut  off  all  communication . 
He  inquired  if  all  was  ready  ?  and  lieing 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  took  the 
hand  of  Mary,  and  pressing  it  between 
both  his  own,  he  exclaimed,  “May 
God  bless  you,  my  dear  Mary  ’ — fare¬ 
well  !”  As  the  wild  words  fell  from  his 
lips,  the  tears  flow'ed  down  his  pale 
cheeks — 'tw'as  an  affecting  scene.  I5ut 
recollecting  his  duly,  he  S{)rang  into  the 
boat,  and  wav  ing  his  hand  to  her,  who 
was  weeping  near  him,  said  to  the 
men  in  the  boat,  “  Shove  cff.”  I 
stood  gazing  after  the  boat  til!  slie 
disappeared  in  the  gloom,  and  the  dash¬ 
ing  of  our  oars  rould  no  longer  be  dis¬ 
tinguished,  for  the  din  which  prevailed 
in  the  fleet. 

On  turning  round,  I  perceived  Mary 
a  few  paces  from  me,  still  looking  in 
the  direction  of  Arthur’s  boat.  0!)serv- 
ing  that  1  noticed  her,  she  began  to 
retire — politeness  urged  me  to  step  be¬ 
side  her  ;  and,  after  an  interchange  of  a 
few  introductory  w'ords,  1  offered  her 
my  arm,  whicli  she  accepted.  I  had 
often  seen  Mary  previous  to  this, 
now  attempted  to  sooth  her  aching  heart, 
and  to  comfort  her  by  pointing  to  the 
day  w'hen  lie  whom  she  loved  wouhl 
again  return  to  make  her  happy — but  I 
found  all  my  endeavours  were  ineffec¬ 
tual.  She  possessed  a  strong  presenti¬ 
ment  of  never  again  seeing  him.  She 
soon  reav^hed  her  father’s  house,  at  the 
door  of  wdiich  1  left  h.er,  and  retired  to 
my  own  temporary  abode,  but  not  in 
very  good  spirits. 

From  my  host  I  learned,  that  the 
father  of  Arthur  “  lived  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,”  that  he  was  “  a  mercenary 
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sort  of  man,”  that  he  objected  to  his 
son’s  union  with  Mary,  “  because  she 
had  no  money;”  and  that  he  had  ob¬ 
liged  him  to  go  abroad  again,  “  hoping 
that  change  of  scene,  and  other  circum¬ 
stances,  would  cause  him  to  forget  her.” 
“  But,  (added  my  inforniant)  if  he  loves 
the  girl,  neither  time  nor  distance  will 
induce  him  to  forget  her  ;  and  I  am  sure 
there  is  not  a  better-hearted,  or  more 
affectionate  little  creature,  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  place.  *  *  *  * 

The  next  morning  1  rose  early,  and 
hastened  to  the  shore,  but  not  a  vestige 
remained  of  the  many  noble  looking 
ships  which  rode  at  anchor  there  on  the 
preceding  day.  *  *  *  * 

The  following  summer  it  was  my  lot 
to  be  walking  on  the  same  beach  as  that 
on  which  Mary  parted  from  her  Arthur  ; 
the  events  recurred  afresh  to  my  memory, 
and  I  almost  fancied  I  again  heard  him 
say  “farewell.”  I  resolved  to  lose  no 
lime  in  making  inquiry  respecting  this 
interesting  couple.  The  reply  I  received 
was  as  follows  : — “  Arthur,  a  short  time 
after  he  arrived  at  their  destination, 
fell  a  victim  to  a  malignant  fever. — 
This  melancholy  news  w'as  conveyed  to 
Mary  in  as  delicate  a  manner  as  pos¬ 
sible,  by  one  of  her  friends.  She  re¬ 
ceived  it  with  resignation  ;  but  her  frame 
had  gradually  decayed  from  the  hour  of 
his  departure.  Her  heart  was  broken — 
and  in  one  hour  after  the  communication 
of  the  gloomy  tidings,  the  beloved  Mary 
was  no  more  !” — I  was  shewn  her  grave 
— it  had  not  long  been  made ;  I  have 
often  seen  it  since^but  I  can  never  pass 
it  without  thinking  on  that  declaration 
of  the  Apostle — “  the  love  of  money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil.” 

J.  O.  N.  R. 

Lymington,  Hants. 


PUNNING  MOTTOES. 

Numini  et  patrim  asto — I  stand  to 
my  God  and  my  country.  Lord  Aston. 

Forte  scutum  salus  ducum — A  strong 
shield  is  the  safety  of  commanders. 
Earl  Fortescue. 

Fare — fac — Speak,  do.  Lord  Fair¬ 
fax. 

De  Monte  alto — From  the  pitch  of 
grandeur.  Lord  Montalt. 

Crede  Byron— Trust  Byron.  Lord 
Byron. 

Deum  cole,  regem  serva — Worship 
God,  serve  the  king.  Cole,  Earl  of 
Enniskillen. 

Manus  justa  nardus— The  just  hand 
is  as  precious  ointment.  Viscount 
Maynard. 


UNPUBLISHED  POEMS  OF  THE 
HON.  R.  SPENCER. 

L  ORIGIN  OF  A  PEN. 

Love  begg’d  and  pray’d  old  Time  to 
stay. 

While  he  and  Psyche  toy’d  together  ; 
Love  held  his  wings — Time  tore  away. 
But  in  the  scuffle  dropt  a  feather. 

Love  seized  the  prize,  and  with  his 
dart 

Adroitly  work’d  to  trim  and  shape  it, 
“  O,  Psyche  !  though  *lis  pain  to  part, 
“  This  charm  shall  make  us  half  es¬ 
cape  it. 

“  Time  need  not  fear  to  tiy  too  slow, 

“  When  he  this  useful  loss  disco¬ 
vers  ; 

“  A  pen’s  the  only  plume  I  know, 

“  That  wings  her  pace  for  absent 
lovers.” 


2.  TO  A  LADY 

Who  said  that  she  only  liked  to  sing 
to  her  intimate  Friends. 

Had  I  foster’d  a  rose,  the  most  fra¬ 
grant  and  fair. 

By  Nature  embellished,  by  culture 
improv’d, 

I  could  wish  that  its  fragrance  might 
sweeten  the  air. 

Though  I  fear’d  it  alone  for  the  bo¬ 
som  I  lov’d. 


3.  TO  LADY  ANNE  HAMILTON. 

Too  late  1  staid,  forgive  the  crime, 
Unheeded  flew  the  hours  ; 

How  noiseless  falls  the  foot  of  time, 
That  only  treads  on  flowers  ! 

What  eye  with  clear  account  remarks 
The  ebbing  of  his  glass. 

When  all  its  sands  are  diamond  sparks. 
That  dazzle  as  they  pass? 

Ah  !  who  to  sober  measurement 
Time’s  happy  swiftness  brings. 

When  birds  of  paradise  have  lent 
Their  plumage  for  his  wings  ? 


4.  TO  A  LADY 

Who  disapproved  of  Italian  Studies. 

To  lure  me  from  the  Tuscan  muse, 
Your  wish  is  kind,  your  reasons  true  ; 
But  English  Clio  still  should  choose 
A  better  advocate  than  you  ! 

In  vain  you  plead  for  England,  while, 
On  Italy  to  fix  my  choice. 

You’ve  all  her  sunshine  in  your  smile. 
And  all  her  music  in  your  voice  I 
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Horhlclaeu  Caotlc^ 


The  Castle  of  Lochleven,  (now  a 
heap  of  ruins)  so  celebrated  as  the 
prison  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  is  situated  on  a  small  islet,  in 
the  centre  of  a  lock  or  lake  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  county  of  Kinross,  Scot¬ 
land.  After  the  flight  of  Bothwell, 
and  Mary's  surrender  to  her  rebellious 
subjects,  the  Scottish  nobles  resolved 
that  she  should  be  confined,  during  her 
life,  in  the  fortress  of  Lochleven,  and 
they  subscribed  an  order  for  her  com¬ 
mitment.  She  w’as  in  a  paroxysm  of 
distress,  when  Lords  -  Ruthven ,  and 
Lindsey  arrived  at  the  Palace  of  Holy- 
rood  to  inform  her,  that  they  were  com¬ 
manded  to  put  in  execution  the  order 
for  her  commitment.  They  charged 
her  women  to  take  from  her  all  her 
ornaments,  and  her  royal  attire.  A 
mean  dress  was  put  upon  her,  and  in 
this  disguise  they  conveyed  her  with 
precipitation  to  the  prison  appointed 
for  her.  The  Lords  Seton,  Yester, 
and  Borthwick,  endeavoured  to  rescue 
her,  but  failed  in  the  attempt.  She 
w'as  delivered  over  to  William  Doug¬ 
las,  the  Governor  of  the  Castle  of 
Lochleven,  who  was  nearly  related  to 
the  Regent  Morton.  Here  the  ill-fated 
Queen  remained  secluded,  till  she  ef¬ 
fected  her  escape,  by  means  of  a  young 
gentleman,  George  Douglas,  brother  to 
her  keeper,  who  had  fallen  in  lovewitli 
her.  On  the  2d  of  May,  1568,  about 
seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  when  her 
keeper  was  at  supper  with  his  family, 
George  Douglas  possessing  himself  of 


the  keys  of  the  Castle,  hastened  to  her 
apartment  and  conducted  her  out  of 
prison.  Having  locked  the  gates  of  the 
Castle,  they  immediately  entered  a  boat 
which  waited  for  them,  and  being  rowed 
across  the  Lake,  the  Lord  Seton  re¬ 
ceived  the  Queen  with  a  chosen  band  of 
horsemen  in  complete  armour.  That 
night  he  conveyed  her  to  his  house  of 
Niddrie,  inWest  Lothian  ;  having  rested 
there  a  few  hours,  she  set  out  for 
Hamilton,  where  she  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  a  gallant  army,  but  which  was 
shortly  after  defeated  at  Langside. 


FROM  THE  “  FACETIAE”  OF 
IHEROCLES  AND  PHILAGRIUS. 
A  man  escap’d  a  watery  grave, 
Protests  that  he  no  more  will  lave. 

Or  even  venture  to  the  brim. 

Until  completely  taught — to  swim. 

The  croaking  raven,  it  appears. 

Will  live  for  full  two  hundred  years  ; 
To  put  the  opinion  to  the  test, 

A  scholar  brought  one  from — the  nest. 

In  a  fierce  tempest,  when  the  waves 
assail. 

And  o’er  the  shatter’d  bark  at  last  pre¬ 
vail  ; 

While  the  green  grave  yawns  to  receive 
its  fill, 

A  passenger  was  noting  down — his  will. 

How  much  we  owe  to  horses  is  allow’d. 
But  half  the  profit  is  absorb’d  in  food. 
To  save  this  great  expense  a  farmer 
tried. 

But  when  the  art  was  learnt,  the  cattle 
—died. 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE 


ST.  WINEFRED'S  WELL. 

The  most  rt^markabie,  but  not  the 
most  peculiar  superstition,  in  the  Prin¬ 
cipality,  is  that  concerning  what 
were  called  Holy  Wells.  Of  these, 
Wales  could  boast  of  several  ;  four  of 
which,  namely,  St.  Winefred's,  St, 
Tegla’s,  St.  Elian’s,  and  St.  Dwyn- 
wen’s,  had  attained  a  decided  pre-emi¬ 
nence  over  the  others;  and  of  these 
four,  that  of  St.  Winefred’s,  at  Holy- 
well,  in  Flintshire,  was  by  far  the  most 
esteemed.  We  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  miraculous  legendary  origin  of 
this  Well  has  contributed,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  its  supposed  superiority. 
Winefreda,  a  devout  and  beautiful  vir¬ 
gin,  of  noble  descent,  was  beloved  by 
a  prince  named  Caradoc,  who,  finding 
her  inexorable  to  the  more  gentle  plead¬ 
ings  of  a  lover,  added  force  to  his  en¬ 
treaties  ;  but  the  fair  Winefreda  fled 
from  him  towards  a  neighbouring 
church,  w'hither  the  other  members  of 
her  family  had  retired  to  pray.  Before 
she  reached  the  sanctuary,  Caradoc 
overtook  her,  and  struck  off  her  head. 
This,  like  an  elastic  ball,  bounced  into 
the  church,*  and  proceeded  up  one  of 
the  aisles  to  the  altar,  where  her  won¬ 
dering  friends  were  assembled  at  their 
devotions.  St.  Beuno,  who  was  fortu¬ 
nately  in  the  church,  and  wdio  was,  as 
the  legend  expresses  it,  a  favourite  of 
the  Almighty,  snatched  up  the  head, 
and  joining  it  to  tfie  body,  it  was,  to 
the  utmost  delight  and  surprise  of  all 
present,  instantly  reunited,  the  place 
of  ■'Separation  being  only  marked  by  a 
milk-white  line  encircling  the  neck.  Ca¬ 
radoc  dropped  down  lifeless  on  the  spot 
where  he  had  perpetrated  the  atrocious 


*  A  bell  belonging  to  this  church  was 
christened,  with  the  usuai  formality,  in 
honour  of  Winefreda.  “  I  cannot  learn 
the  names  of  the  good  gossips,”  says 
Mr.  Pennant,  “  who,  as  usual,  were 
doubtlessly  rich  persons.  On  the  cere¬ 
mony,  they  all  laid  hold  of  the  rope, 
bestowed  a  name  on  the  bell,  and  the 
prieH.,  sprinkling  it  with  holy  water, 
baptized  it  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
&c.  &c.  He  then  clothed  it  with  a  fine 
garment ;  after  which,  the  gossips  gave 
a  grand  feast,  and  made  great  presents, 
which  the  priest  received,  in  behalf  of 
the  bell.  Thus  blessed,  it  was  endowed 
with  great  powers  ;  allayed  (on  being 
rung)  all  storms,  diverted  the  thunder¬ 
bolt,  and  drove  away  the  devil !” 


deed  ;  “  and,”  says  the  legend,  “  it 
was  not  rightly  known  whether  the 
earth  opened  to  receive  his  impious 
carcase,  or  whether  his  master,  the 
devil,  carried  it  off.”  Away,  however, 
it  went,  and  was  seen  no  more.  Wine¬ 
freda  survived  her  decapitation  about 
fifteen  years  ;  and  having,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  that  time,  received  the 
veil  from  St.  Elerius,  at  Gwylherin,  in 
Denbighshire,  she  died  abbess  of  that 
monastery,  bequeathing  to  posterity  a 
well,  v/hich  sprung  up  on  the  very  spot 
where  her  head  fell,  and  which  still  ex¬ 
hibits,  through  the  beautiful  transpa¬ 
rency  of  its  pellucid  v/aters,  the  pure 
blood  of  the  sinless  virgin,  in  dark 
spots,  on  the  stony  floor  of  the  fountain. 

After  the  death  of  Winefreda,  the 
waters  of  the  well  became  celebrated 
for  their  miVaculous  virtues  :  they  were 
almost  as  sanative  as  those  of  the  pool 
of  Bethesda,  and  extended  their  salu¬ 
tary  influence  to  both  man  and  beast : 
“  omnes  languores,”  observes  an  old 
writer,  “  tarn  in  liominibus  quam  in  pe- 
coribus  (ut  legendse.  verba  habent)  sa¬ 
il  are,”  Drayton  affirms  that  no  dog 
could  be  drowned  in  it ;  and  the  votive 
crutches,  barrows,  and  other  uncouth 
offerings,  whicji  are  still  to  be  seen 
pendant  on  tlm  well,  remain  as  incon¬ 
trovertible  proofs  of  the  cures  which  the 
waters  have  performed.  W^e  can  readily 
account  for  the  credulous  reliance  which 
was  so  implicitly  pLiced  upon  the  eto- 
cacy  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Well 
of  St.  Winefred.  Pope  Martin  the 
Fifth,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
furnished  the  neighbouring  Abbey  of 
Basingwerke  with  pardons  and  indtil- 
gencies,  to  sell  to  the  devotees.  These 
were  renewed  again  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  by  the  interest  of  Thomas 
Goldweil,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who 
fled  into  Italy  on  the  accession  of  Eliza¬ 
beth.  Multitudes  of  of/eiings  flowed 
in  ;  and  the  monks  received  tangible 
marks  of  gratitude  from  sucli  as  had 
received  benefit  by  their  intercession 
with  the  virgin, 

“  The  resort  of  pilgrims,  of  late 
years,  to  these  Fontaiialia,  has  con¬ 
siderably  decreased,”  observes  Mr. 
Pennant;  “the  greatest  number  is 
from  Lancashire.  In  the  summer,  a 
few  are  still  to  he  seen  up  to  their  chins 
in  water,  deep  in  devotion,  or  perform¬ 
ing  a  number-  of  evolutions  round  the 
polygonal  well.  This  excess  of  piety 
has  cost  several  persons  their  lives  ; 
and  few  people  of  rank  now  condescend 
to  honour  the  fountain  with  their  pre¬ 
sence.  A  crowned  head,  in  tlie  last 
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n^e,  diguifieil  the  place  with  a  visit. 
Tlie  fjoor  iiifalnated  prince,  who  lost 
three  Kingdoms  for  a  mass,  paid  his  re¬ 
spects  to  St.  Winefred  on  the  20lh  of 
August,  l(t8(),  and  received,  as  the  re¬ 
ward  of  his  piet}',  a  present  of  the  very 
chemise  in  which  his  great  grandmother, 
Mary  Stuart,  lost  her  head.  He  gave, 
in  his  |)rogrebs  through  the  country,  as 
jnarks  of  favour  and  esteem,  golden 
rings,  with  his  hair  j)lailed,  beneath  a 
crystal.”  The  majority  of  devotees,  at 
the  present  day,  consist  of  the  fair  sex, 
attracted  hitherto  to  commemorate  the 
threatened  martyrdom  ot  WinelVeda,  as 
those  of  the  East  did  the  death  of  the 
Cyprian  favourite, 

M’hose  annual  w'ound,  in  Lebanon,  al¬ 
lur’d 

The  Syrian  damsels  to  deplore  bis  fate 
In  woeful  ditties,  all  the  summer’s  day  ; 
While  smooth  Adonis,  from  his  native 
rock. 

Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  suppos’d  with 
blood 

Of  Tbammuz,  yearly  wounded. 

We  1  enow  of  no  medicinal  virtues 
which  can  be  attributed  to  the  waters 
of  St.  Winefred’s  Well,  beyond  those 
appertaining  to  any  other  cold  bath  ; 
and  now  that  sense  and  reason  are  be¬ 
coming  daily  more  extensively  diffused 
throughout  the  kingdom,  all  the  silly 
credulity  engendered  by  a  bigotted 
priesthood  will  skulk  under  their  benign 
influence,  and  the  minds  and  actions  of 
the  vulgar  will  be  no  longer  swayed  by 
the  fantastical  and  illusive  fables  of  for¬ 
mer  ages.  Edinburgh  Magazine, 


CAN  Y  TYLWYTH  TEG,  OR 
THE  FAIRY’S  SONG. 

From  grassy  blades,  and  ferny  shades, 
My  h  aj)py  comrades  hie  ; 

Now  day  declines,  bright  Hesper  shines, 
And  night  invades  the  sky. 

From  ivoon-day  pranks,  and  thymy 
banks, 

To  Dolydd’s  dome  repair, 

For  our’s  the  joy  that  cannot  cloy, 

And  mortals  cannot  share. 

The  light-latch’d  door,  the  well-swept 
floor. 

The  hearth  so  trim  and  neat, 

The  blaze  so  clear,  the  water  near. 
The  pleasant  circling  seat. 

With  proper  care  your  reeds  prepare, 
Your  tuneful  labours  bring, 

And^lay  shall  haste  to  tinge  the  e35fl; 
Ere  we  shall  cease  to  sing. 

Hut  first  ni  creep  where  mortals  sleep, 
And  form  the  blissful  dream  ; 


I’ll  hover  near  the  maiden  dear 
That  keeps  this  hearth  so  clean  : 

I’ll  shew  her  when  tlial  best  of  men, 

So  rich  in  manly  charms, 

Her  Einion  true,  in  best  of  blue. 

Shall  bless  her  longing  arms. 

Your  little  sheaves,  on  primrose  leaves. 
Your  acorns,  berries  spread  ; 

Let  kernels  sw'eet  increase  the  treat, 
And  flowers  their  fragrance  shed  ? 
And  when  ’iis  o’er,  we’ll  crowd  the 
floor, 

In  jocund  pairs  advance  : 

No  voice  be  mute,  and  each  shrill  flute 
Sliall  cheer  tlie  mazy  dance. 

When  morning  breaks,  and  man  awakes 
From  slee[)’s  restoring  hours. 

The  flock,  the  field,  Ills  liouse  w'e  yield, 
To  his  more  active  powers. 

While  clad  in  green,  unheard,  unseen, 
On  sunny  banks  w'e’ll  play, 

And  give  to  man  liis  little  span — 

His  empire  of  the  day. 

Edinburgh  Magazine. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  PLANTS  IN 
PARIS. 

The  King’s  Garden  in  Paris,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Garden  of  Plants, 
was  founded  by  Louis  XIII.,  by  an 
edict  given  and  registered  by  the  Par¬ 
liament,  in  the  month  of  May,  1G35. 
Its  direction  was  assigned  to  tlie  first 
Physician  Herouard,  who  chose  as  In- 
tendant  Guy  de  la  Brosse.  At  first  it 
consisted  only  of  a  single  liouse  and 
twenty-four  acres  of  land.  Guy  de  la 
Brosse,  during  the  first  year  of  his  ma¬ 
nagement,  formed  a  parterre  992  feet 
long,  and  227  broad,  composed  of  such 
plants  as  he  could  procure,  the  greater 
number  of  which  were  given  liira  by 
John  Robin,  the  father  of  VT^spasian,  the 
King’s  botanist.  These  amounted,  in¬ 
cluding  varieties,  to  1800.  He  then 
prepared  the  ground,  procured  new 
plants  by  correspondence,  traced  the 
plan  of  the  garden  to  tlie  extent  of  ten 
acres,  and  opened  it  in  1040.  U  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  printed  catalogue  of  the 
ensuing  year,  that  the  number  of  sjie- 
cies  and  varieties  had  increased  to  2360. 
De  la  Brosse  died  in  iCK3. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  an  establish¬ 
ment  which  lias  since  attained  so  high 
a  degree  of  prosperity,  and  has  be¬ 
come  the  first  school  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  in  the  world 

The  Garden  of  Plants  is  certainly  a 
most  interesting  spot.  Wliat  can  be 
more  delightful  than  to  wander  about 
in  the  twilight,  of  a  fine  autumnal  even¬ 
ing,  beneath  those  magnificent  rows  of 
ancient  lime-trees,  when  the  air  is  per- 
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fumed  by  the  balmy  breath  of  many 
thousand  flowers — to  listen,  amid  such 
a  scene  of  stillness  and  repose,  to  the 
multitudinous  voice  of  a  mighty  city — 
or  to  contrast  a  sound  composed  of 
such  discordant  and  tumultuous  ele¬ 
ments  with  the  wild  and  plaintive  cries 
of  some  solitary  water-fowl,  which  in¬ 
habit  the  banks  of  a  little  lake,  in  the 
centre  of  this  Garden  of  Paradise !  On 
the  other  hand,  during  the  day-time, 
if  less  interesting  to  your  sentimen¬ 
talist,  it  is  certainly  fully  more  amus¬ 
ing  to  the  ordinary  class  of  visitors. 
Great  part  of  one  side  of  the  Garden  is 
laid  out  as  a  Menagerie,  in  which  ail 
sorts  of  wild  animals  are  confined,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  detained — 
the  extreme  comfort  and  extent  of  the 
dwellings,  with  their  beautiful  con- 
formability  to  the  pursuits  and  manners 
of  their  inhabitants,  almost  entirely 
precluding  the  idea  of  any  thing  so 
harsh  and  rigorous  as  confinement. 
There  the  elephant,  “wisest  of  brutes,” 
occupies,  as  he  ought  to  do,  a  central 
and  conspicuous  situation.  He  is  not 
lodged,  as  he  is  with  us,  in  a  gloomy 
crib,  in  which  he  can  scarcely  turn 
himself  round  with  sufficient  freedom 
to  perform  the  little  devices  taught  him 
by  his  keeper,  and  which  ons  sees  how 
much  he  despises  by  the  calm  melan¬ 
choly  expression  of  his  eyes.  He  dwells 
in  a  large  and  lofty  apartment,  open¬ 
ing  by  means  of  broad  folding-doors 
into  a  capacious  area,  which  is  all  his 
own.  In  this  he  has  dry  smooth  banks 
to  repose  upon,  and»a  deep  pond  of 
water,  into  which,  once  a  day,  he  sinks 
his  enormous  body,  causing  the  waters 
to  flow  over  every  part,  except  his 
mouth  and  proboscis.  Nothing  can  be 
more  refreshing  than  to  see  him,  after 
basking  for  some  hours  in  the  morning 
sun,  till  his  skin  becomes  as  parched 
and  dry  as  the  desert  dust  of  Africa — 
to  see  him  calmly  sinking  down  amidst 
the  clear,  cool  waters  of  his  little  lake, 
and  reappearing  again,  all  moist  and 
black,  protruding  his  huge  round  back, 
more  like  a  floating  island,  or  a  Levia¬ 
than  of  the  ocean,  than  an  inhabitant 
of  terra-firma. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  too,  there 
are  camels  and  dromedaries,  the  “ships 
of  the  desart,”  as  they  are  so  beauti¬ 
fully  called  in  the  figurative  languages 
of  the  east,  either  standing  upright, 
with  their  long,  ghost-like  necks,  and 
amiable,  though  imbecile  countenances, 
or  couched  on  the  grass,  “  and  bed- 
ward  ruminating,”  apparently  well 
pleased  to  have  exchanged  the  burn¬ 
ing  plains  of  Arabia  for  the  refreshing 


shades  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  No 
fear  now  of  the  blasting  breath  of  the 
desart,  or  of  those  gigantic  columns  of 
moving  sand  which  had  so  often  threat¬ 
ened  to  overwhelm  them,  and  the 
leaders  of  their  tribe — no  delusive  mi¬ 
rage,  tempting  them  still  onwards, 
amongst  those  glaring,  glittering  wil¬ 
dernesses,  “  with  show  of  waters 
mocking  their  distress.”  Even  the 
wilder  and  more  romantic  animals  seem 
here  to  have  found  a  happy  haven  and 
a  fit  abode.  The  milk-white  goat  of 
Cachmere,  with  its  long  silky  clothing, 
is  seen  reposing  tranquilly,  with  half- 
closed  eyes,  upon  some  artificial  ledge 
of  rock,  forming  a  beautiful  and  lively 
contrast  to  the  dark  green  moss  with 
which  it  is  surrounded.  Deer  and  an¬ 
telopes  repose  upon  the  dappled  ground, 
or  are  seen  tripping  about  under  the 
shade  of  the  neighbouring  lime-trees, 
while  the  enclosures,  with  their  sur¬ 
rounding  shrubbery,  are  so  skilfully 
arranged,  and  so  intermingled  with 
each  other,  that  every  animal  appears 
as  if  it  enjoyed  the  free  range  of  the 
whole  encampment,  instead  of  being 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  its  own  little 
hut.  The  walks  are  laid  out  somewhat 
in  a  labyrinthic  form,  so  that  every 
step  a  person  takes  he  is  delighted  by 
the  view  of  some  fair  or  magnificent 
creature  from  “  a  far  countrie.”  Birds 
of  the  most  gorgeous  and  graceful 
plumage,  peacocks,  golden  pheasants, 
and  cranes  from  the  Balearic  Isles,  so¬ 
licit  attention  in  every  quarter,  and  are 
seen  crossing  your  path  in  all  the  state¬ 
liness  of  conscious  beauty,  or  gliding 
like  sun-beams  through  groves  of  ever¬ 
green,  “  star  bright,  or  brighter.”  In 
whatever  direction  you  turn,  you  find 
the  features  of  the^scenery  impressed 
with  characters  very  different  from 
those  which  are  usually  met  with  in 
European  countries.  At  the  head  of 
the  Garden,  beyond  the  house  which 
was  once  the  dwelling  of  the  illustri¬ 
ous  Buffon,  there  grows  a  magnificent 
cedar,  its  head  rendered  more  pic¬ 
turesque  by  a  cannon-ball,  which  struck 
it  during  the  Revolution ;  *  and  from  a 


*  “  The  largest  of  the  pine  tribe  on 
the  hillocks,  is  a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  P. 
Cedrus,  ^the  trunk  of  which  measures 
twelve  feet  in  circumference.  The 
history  of  this  tree,  as  recited  to  us  by 
Professor  Thouin,  is  remarkable.  In 
1736,  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  when  leaving 
London,  received  from  Peter  Collinson, 
a  young  plant  of  Pinus  Cedrus,  which 
he  placed  in  a  flower-pot,  and  conveyed 
in  safety  to  the  Paris  Gardens.  Cora- 
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little  hill  in  the  neighbourhood,  there 
is  an  extensive  and  beautiful  view,  not 
only  of  the  Garden  of  Plants,  with  its 
fine  groves  and  shady  terraces,  but  also 
of  the  city  itself,  with  Mont  Martre 
rising  like  an  acropolis  in  the  distance, 
the  old  square  tower  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  golden  dome 
of  the  Hospital  of  Invalids. 

Between  the  Garden  of  Plants  pro¬ 
perly  so  called,  and  that  part  of  it 
which  is  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the 
Menagerie,  there  is  a  broad  and  deep 
sunk  fence  divided  by  stone  walls  into 
several  compartments.  These  are  the 
dwelling-houses  of  the  bears,  the  awk¬ 
ward  motions  and  singular  attitudes  of 
which  seem  to  afford  a  constant  source 
of  amusement  to  the  visitors.  Bare 
leafless  trees  have  been  planted  in  the 
centre  of  some  of  these  inclosures,  to 
the  top  of  which  Bruin  is  frequently 
seen  to  climb,  as  if  to  enjoy  the  more 
extended  view  of  the  garden,  and  of 
the  groups  of  people  who  crowd  its 
walks.  Some  of  these  animals,  when 
they  perceive  any  one  looking  over 
their  parapet,  erect  themselves  on  their 
hind  legs,  and,  stretching  forth  their 
great  paws,  seeming  to  ask  for  charity 
with  all  the  importunity  of  a  bemoan¬ 
ing  beggar.  Indeed,  they  are  so  much 
accustomed  to  have  bread  and  fruit 
throw'n  to  them  by  strangers,  that  the 
slightest  motion  of  the  hand  is  general¬ 
ly  sufficient  to  make  them  assume  an 
erect  position,  which  they  will  main¬ 
tain  for  some  time,  till  their  strength 
fail  them,  and  they  drop  to  the  ground, 
testifying  by  a  short  and  sullen  growl 
their  displeasure  at  having  been  ob¬ 
liged  to  play  such  fantastic  tricks  to  so 
little  purpose.  An  unfortunate  acci¬ 
dent  befel  one  of  the  largest  of  these 
creatures  some  years  ago.  He  was  sit¬ 
ting  perched  near  the  top  of  his  tree, 
when  his  footing  gave  way,  and  he  was 
precipitated  to  the  ground.  A  broken 
limb  was  the  only  disagreeable  result 
of  this  misfortune.  His  temper  of  mind 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
much  mollified  by  his  decreased  strength 
of  body,  for  it  was  this  same  animal 
which  caused  the  death  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  sentinel  who  had  descended  into 
his  area,  misled,  as  it  was  supposed, 
by  an  old  button  or  bit  of  metal,  which 
he  mistook  for  a  piece  of  money.  The 
cries  of  this  poor  being  were  heard  dis- 


mon  report  has  magnified  the  exploit 
by  declaring,  that  Jussieu  carried  it  all 
the  way  in  the  crown  of  his  hat.  It  is 
now  the  identical  tree  admired  for  its 
great  size.” 


tinctly,  during  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
by  those  who  dwelt  within  the  garden  ; 
but,  as  there  was  no  reason  to  dread 
the  possibility  of  such  an  accident  oc¬ 
curring,  no  assistance  was  offered.  He 
was  found  by  the  guard  who  came  to 
relieve  him  in  the  morning,  lying  dead 
beneath  the  paws  of  the  bear,  exhibit¬ 
ing,  comparatively  speaking,  few  marks 
of  external  violence,  but  almost  all  his 
bones  broken  to  pieces.  The  bear  re¬ 
tired  at  the  voice  of  his  keeper,  and 
did  not,  in  fact,  seem  to  have  been  in¬ 
duced  by  any  carnivorous  propensity 
to  attack  the  person  whose  death  it  hail 
thus  so  miserably  occasioned.  It  was 
rather  what  an  old  man  in  the  garden 
characterized  as  a  piece  of  mauvaise 
plauanterie^  for  it  appeared  to  derive 
amusement  from  lifting  the  body  in  its 
paws  and  rolling  it  along  the  ground, 
and  shewed  no  symptom  of  fierceness 
or  anger  when  driven  into  its  interior 
cell.* 

Turning  to  the  right  as  you  enter  the 
lower  gate  of  the  Garden,  opposite  the 
Bridge  of  Austerlitz,  now  called  the 
Pons  du  Jardin  du  Roi,  you  approach 
the  dwellings  of  the  more  carnivorous 
animals,  which  are  confined  in  cages 
with  iron  gratings,  very  similar  to  our 
travelling  caravans.  Here  the  lion  is 
truly  the  king  of  beasts,  being  the  old¬ 
est,  and  the  largest,  and  in  aU  respects 
the  most  magnificent,  I  have  ever  seen. 
There  is  a  melancholy  grandeur  about 
this  creature  in  a  state  of  captivity, 
which  I  can  never  witness  without  the 
truest  commiseration.  The  elegant 
and  playful  attitudes  of  the  smaller  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  feline  tribe  being  so  ex¬ 
pressive  of  happiness  and  contentment, 
prevent  one  from  compassionating  their 
misfortunes  in  a  similar  manner;  while 
the  fierce  and  cruel  eje  of  the  tiger, 
with  his  restless  and  impatient  demea¬ 
nour,  produces  rather  the  contrary  feel¬ 
ing  of  satisfaction,  that  so  savage  an 
animal  should  be  kept  for  ever  in  con¬ 
finement.  He  appears  to  lament  his 
loss  of  liberty,  chiefly  because  he  can¬ 
not  satiate  his  thirst  for  blood  by  the 
sacrifice  of  those  before  him  ;  his  coun¬ 
tenance  glares  as  fiercely,  and  his 
breath  comes  as  hot  as  if  he  still  couch¬ 
ed  among  the  burned-up  grass  of  an 
Indian  jungle.  But  his  companion  in 
adversity  appears  to  suffer  from  a  more 


•  We  understand  that  the  bears  are 
now  removed  to  the  new  Menagerie  of 
wild  beasts,  and  their  places  in  the 
Fosses  occupied  by  a  breed  of  boars. 
Our  old  friend  Marguerite,  the  great 
elephant,  has  been  dead  for  some  years. 
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kingly  sorrow — the  reineinbrance  of  ]»is 
ancient  woods  and  rivers,  with  all  their 
wild  magnificence,  “  dingle  and  bushy 
dell,”  is  visibly  implanted  in  his  recol¬ 
lection.  Like  the  dying  gladiator,  he 
thinks  only  of  “  his  young  barbarians,” 
and,  when  he  paces  around  his  cell,  he 
does  so  with  the  same  air  of  forlorn 
dignity  as  Regulus  might  have  assumed 
in  the  prison  of  the  Carthaginians. — • 
Blackwood' s  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
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PARKER’S  JOURNAL. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the 
log  book  of  Thomas  Parker,  who  died 
in  America,  and  who  was  an  active 
naval  officer  during  the  American  war. 

First  part  of  the  Voyage.  (Through 
life.)  — Pleasant,  with  fine  breezes,  and 
free  winds— all  sails  set — spoke  many 
vessels  in  want  of  provision — supplied 
them  freely. 

Middle  Passage. — Weather  variable 
— short  of  provisions — spoke  several  of 
the  above  vessels,  our  supplies  bad, 
enabled  to  refit — made  signals  of  dis¬ 
tress — they  up  helm,  and  bore  awa3\ 
Latter  Part. — Boisterous,  with  con¬ 
trary  winds — current  of  adversity  set¬ 
ting  hard  to  leeward — towards  the  end 
of  the  passage  it  cleared  up — with  the 
quadrant  of  poverty  had  an  observation 
—corrected  and  made  up  my  reckoning, 
and  after  a  passage  of  fifty  years  came 
to  in  mortality  road,  witli  the  calm  un¬ 
ruffled  surface  of  the  ^cean  of  eternity 
in  view.  +t 

•  DON’T  BELIEVE  IT, .  JO. 

My  uncle  Tim,  a  thoughtful  wight, 
Who  watched  ray  early  youth, 

Was  fond  of  every  sentence  trite, 

That  wore  the  face  of  truth  ; 

And  when  through  life,  alone  to  steer, 
Ambition  bade  me  go. 

He  only  whispered  in  my  ear, 

“  Don’t,  don’t,  believe  it,  Joe.” 

To  Fame,  my  suit  I  first  addressed — 
She  heard  my  ardent  prayer. 

With  love  of  glory  fired  my  breast, 

And  cured  ray  soul’s  despair; 

1  followed  long — but  reason  came. 
With  silent  step  and  slow. 

And  louder  than  the  blast  of  fame. 
Cried,  “  Don’t  believe  her,  Jo.” 

Then  Pleasure,  next  resolved  to  try, 

A  wanton  filled  my  arms  ; 

Warmed  in  the  sunshine  of  her  eye, 

I  revelled  in  her  cliarms  ; 


But  short  her  reign,  for  conscience  woke 
To  find  me  sunk  so  low, 

I  listened,  and  the  spell  was  broke 
With  “  Don’t  believe  her,  Jo.” 

Intemperance  now  I  swift  pursued, 

And  madly  grasped  the  bowd — 
Inflamed  and  poisoned  all  my  blood. 
And  strove  to  drown  ray  soul  ; 

’Twas  vain-true  friendship  loudly  cried. 
The  goblet’s  joys  forego  — 

And  e’en  the  fiend  himself  replied, 

“  Don’t,  don’t  believe  me,  Jo.” 

Fame,  Pleasure,  and  Intemperance 
spurned. 

Heart-sickened  and  decayed. 

To  virtue’s  path  again  I  turned. 

And  sought  religion’s  aid  ; 

She  smiled,  and  with  a  holy  tear 
Embalmed  each  wound  of  wo. 

Then  softly  whispered  in  my  ear, 

“  Believe — believe  me,  Jo,” 

Now  homeward,  as  I  went  my  way, 
Each  toil  and  duty  o’er, 

If  e’er  ray  wayward  fancy  stray, 

And  tell  me  I  am  poor : 

From  Virtue’s  smile,  the  truth  direct, 
Must  still  for  ever  flow, 

And  conscience  will  the  lie  detect, 

With  “  Don’t  believe  it,  Jo.” 

THE  reward  of  honesty. 

A  chimney-sweeper’s  little  boy,  (I 
think  at  Arasterdam,)  being  employed 
by  a  merchant  to  sweep  his  compting- 
house  chimney,  had  gone  up  but  a  little 
way,  when,  hearing  th.e  merchant 
withdraw,  he  was  tempted  to  descend, 
and  take  out  of  the  desk  a  sum  of  mo¬ 
ney  :  but  was  so  forcibly  arrested  by 
conviction,  that  before  he  could  re-as- 
cend,  he  hastily  put  it  back  again,  yet 
not  in  the  place  he  had  taken  it  from. 
The  merchant  soon  after  coming  in,  on 
opening  the  desk  missed  the  money  ; 
aml,"  having  no  doubt  that  the  boy  had 
taken  it,  waited  his  return,  and  in  a 
stern  manner  charged  him  with  the 
theft.  The  poor  little  fellow,  in  a  sor¬ 
rowful  tone,  ingenuously  confessed  the 
fact,  w'ith  the  uneasiness  it  had  occa¬ 
sioned  ;  and  showed  tlie  parfof  the 
desk  into  which  he  had  thrown  the  mo¬ 
ney. 

Tliis  candid  account  of  the  matter 
excited  -Jhe  merchant’s  com{)assion ; 
and  two  of  his  young  sons  just  then 
coming  in,  he  asked  tliem,  what  a  boy 
deserved  who  dared  to  take  money  out 
of  another’s  desk  without  his  know¬ 
ledge?  They,  not  doubting  the  culprit 
was  before  them,  readily  answered,  lie 
ought  to  be  well  flogged,  and  one  of 
tliera  off’ered  to  be  the  executioner  ; 
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but,  said  the  mercliant,  suppose  that 
the  person,  before  he  went  off  with  the 
money,  was  so  sorry  for  what  he  had 
done,  as,  of  his  own  accord,  to  return 
it  to  the  place  he  took  it  from,  what 
then?  Why  then,  they  acknowledged 
it  would  not  be  so  bad,  and  he  ought 
not  to  be  punished  :  this,  they  were 
told,  was  really  the  case,  and  so  the 
conversation  ended. 

Reflecting  on  this  singular  circum¬ 
stance,  the  merchant  was  so  touched 
with  compassion  for  the  child,  that  he 
prevailed  on  his  master  to  part  with 
him,  and  took  him  into  his  own  family, 
where  he  was  remarkable  for  his  inte¬ 
grity,  and  became  a  favourite.  Some¬ 
time  after,  the  merchant,  wishing  to 
know  more  of  his  inmate,  asked  him 
how  he  came  to  be  a  chimney-sweep, 
and  w'ho  were  his  parents  ;  but,  all  the 
boy  could  tell  him  beside  his  name, 
w'as,  that  he  remembered  living  in  I.on- 
(lon  witli  his  uncle,  who  brought  him  to 
Holland,  and  left  him  with  his  late  mas¬ 
ter. 

This  account  led  the  merchant  to 
suspect  there  was  something  more  than 
commonly  wrong  in  the  uncle’s  conduct, 
and  he  determined  to  prosecute  the  in¬ 
quiry.  Accordingly,  he  in  a  short  time 
after  took  the  boy  with  him  to  London  ; 
and,  having  the  uncle’s  name,  which 
was  of  some  note,  by  cautious  inquiry, 
discovered  not  only  his  residence,  but 
that  he  was  left  executor  to  a  deceased 
brother,  and  the  guardian  of  his  only 
son,  who  was  supposed  to  be  placed  at 
some  distant  school  for  education. 
Possessed  of  these  documents,  the  mer¬ 
chant  went  alone  to  the  uncle’s  house, 
obtained  an  interview  with  him  ;  and, 
after  some  introductory  discourse, 
opened  the  business  by  asking  him,  if 
he  had  not  a  nephew  who  had  been 
some  years  absent  from  him  ?  The  un¬ 
cle  appeared  perplexed  by  the  question, 
and  evaded  a  direct  answer  ;  but  on  the 
merchant’s  telling  him  that  he  had  in  a 
very  extraordinary  way  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  circumstance,  and 
only  wished  a  free  conversation  with 
him — assuring  him  withall,  there  was 
no  intention  to  take  an  ungenerous  ad¬ 
vantage  of  any  thing  that  was  past; 
the  uncle  was  much  affected,  and  can¬ 
didly  confessed  the  whole  affair,  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  the  temptation  of 
making  the  child’s  property,  w.hicdi 
was  considerable,  his  own,  had  induced 
him  to  dispose  of  him  as  above  related  : 
that,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  he 
liarl  never  enjoyed  a  quiet  moment  ; 
and,  that  notliing  had  hindered  hinj 
from  repairing  the  injury,  but  the  fear 


that,  if  his  nephew  was  brought  home, 
the  matter  would  be  exposed,  and  en¬ 
tirely  ruin  his  character.  He  then,  in 
great  tenderness,  declared,  tliat  the 
unexpected  opportunity  now  afforded 
him  of  doing  his  nephew  justice,  he 
considered  as  a  mercy,  for  which  he 
could  never  be  sufficiently  grateful.  In 
short,  the  uncle  resumed,  the  care  of  his 
nephew,  and  not  only  secured  the  pos¬ 
session  of  all  his  property  to  him,  but 
put  him  on  a  footing  with  his  own  chil¬ 
dren — both  of  them  ever  after  main¬ 
taining  an  affectionate  intercourse  with 
their  worthy  friend,  the  merchant. 

Dillrvyri’ s  Reflections. 


“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of 
other  men’s  stuff.” — Walton. 

EPITAPH  ON  MR.  GUMMING. 

“  Give  me  the  best  of  men,”  said  Death 
To  Nature — “  quick,  no  humming:” 
She  sought  the  man,  who  lies  beneath. 
And  answered,  “•  Death,  he’s  Gum¬ 
ming.” 


When  the  late  Duke  de  Choiseul, 
who  was  a  remarkably  meagre-looking 
man,  came  to  London  to  negociate 
peace,  Charles  Townsend  being  asked 
whether  the  French  Government  had 
sent  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty?  an¬ 
swered,  “  he  did  not  know,  but  they 
had  sent  the  outline  of  an  Ambassa¬ 
dor,'* 


TINES 

On  a  Lady  who  had  her  Portrait 
painted.,  and  sometimes  used  to  beat 
her  Husband. 

“  Come  hither,  Sir  John,  my  picture  is 
here. 

What  say  you,  my  love,  does  it  strike 
you  ?” 

“  I  can’t  say  it  does  just  at  present,  my 
dear. 

But  I  think  it  soon  will,  its  so  like 
you.” 


EPIGRAM 

On  a  Gentleman,  famous  for  relating 
anecdotes  bordering  on  the  miracu¬ 
lous,  having  added  an  attic  to  his 
house  near  Richmond. — By  the  late 
B.  Thompson,  Esq. 

It  happen’d  that  the  other  day 
Up  Richmond  Hill  I  chanc’d  to  stray. 
And  there  beheld  the  exaltation 

Of  Justice - ’s  habitation : 

“  Ila!  ha!”  cried  I,  “  thy  joy  and 
glory 

Is  still,  I  see— <0  raise  a  story." 
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A  GUIDE  TO  EQUESTRIANS. 

The  iRvv  of  the  roads  is  a  paradox 
quite, 

For  in  orderly  riding"  along, 

If  you  go  to  the  left  you  are  sure  to  go 
right, 

But  if  you  go  right  you  go  wrong. 


THE  RETORT. 

“  My  head,  Totn’s,  confused  with  your 
nonsense  and  bother. 

It  goes  in  at  one  ear,  and  ogt  at  the 
other.” 

Of  that,  my  friend  Dick,  I  was  ever 
aware. 

For  nonsense,  your  head  is  a  pure 
thoroughfare.” 


Signs. — Over  the  door  of  a  house  at 
Cricklade,  in  Wilts,  is  the  following 
“  Shoes  mended  according  to  the  latest 
and  most  approved  method. — Drowned 
persons,  on  application  immediately, 
restored,  so  as  to  prevent  the  complaint 
ever  returning. — N.B.  The  person  must 
not  be  dead.” 


MEMORY. 

We  know  not  half  the  beauty  of  the 
grove. 

While  o’er  our  heads  its  dark'ning 
boughs  are  twining 

But  oh  !  how  sweet,  from  distant  hills 
above. 

To  see  the  sun-set  on  its  verdure 
shining. 

Thus  many  an  hour  of  youthful  hopes 
and  fears — 

Charming  alike — k  past  unheeded  by, 
Whose  light,  seen  broader  through  the 
mist  of  years. 

Too  brightly  gleams  upon  the  faded 
eye. 

The  following  lines  are  painted  on  a 
sign-post  at  an  inn  door,  between  Rip¬ 
ley  and  Guildford,  on  the  Portsmouth 
road : 

This  sign  hangs  well, 

And  hinders  none ; 

Call  and  refresh. 

And  travel  on. 


Curing  a  Scold. — In  the  early 
period  of  the  History  of  Methodism, 
some  of  Mr.  Wesley’s  opponents,  in 
the  excess  of  their  zeal  against  enthu¬ 
siasm,  took  up  a  whole  waggon  load  of 
Methodists,  and  carried  them  before  a 
magistrate.  When  they  were  asked 
what  these  persons  had  done,  there  was 
an  awkward  silence  ;  at  last,  one  of  the 
accusers  said,  “  Why,  they  pretended 
to  be  better  than  other  people;  and, 


besides,  they  prayed  from  morning  till 
night.”  The  magistrate  asked  if  they 
had  done  any  thing  else.  “Yes,  sir,” 
said  an  old  man,  “  Ant  please  your 
worship,  they  convarted  my  wife. — 
Till  she  went  among  them,  she  had 
such  a  tongue  !  and  now  she  is  as  quiet 
as  a  lamb.”  “  Carry  them  back,  carry 
them  back,”  said  the  magistrate,  “and 
let  them  convert  all  the  scolds  in  the 
town.” 


INSCRIPTION. 

In  a  window  of  a  room  in  the  Tower 
of  London  is  written — 

R.  Walpole, 

1712. 

Underneath  are  the  following  lines  : 
Good,  unexpected — evil,  unforeseen. 
Appear  by  turns  as  fortune  shifts  the 
scene ; 

Some,  rais’d  aloft,  come  tumbling 
down  again, 

And  fall  so  hard,  they  hound  to  rise 
again. 


EPIGRAM 

On  a  Cantab,  7vho  could  not  get  into 
Orders. 

Ned  cut  off  his  queue,  and  wasBrutus’d 
with  care. 

Yet  sadly  mistaken  wms  Ned, 

For  though  he  had  taken  such  pains 
with  his  hair. 

The  Bishop  found  fault  with  his 
head. 


Dublin  Advertisement. - An 

Irish  Doctor  advertises,  that  the  deaf 
may  hear  of  him  at  a  house  in  Liffey- 
Street,  where  his  blind  patients  may 
see  him  from  ten  till  three. 


On  the  Defeat  of  Admiral  Linois, 
hy  Captain  Dance. 

Quite  debonair,  Linois  left  France, 
And  on  the  ocean  came  to  Dance  ; 
Where,  when  our  tars  began  to  play. 
It  charm’d  him  so,  he  danced  away  ! 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Editor  has  to  apologize  to  his 
kind  Correspondents,  and  to  express 
his  regret  that  an  unavoidable  absence 
from  town,  for  a  few  days,  prevents 
him  from  answering,  or  even  acknow¬ 
ledging  individually,  their  several  fa¬ 
vours. 
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Cairn  anlr  ?l)tatiirn  ^Uar  in  i^ltnorca* 


Various  causes  have  been  assigned 
by  .the  learned,  for  those  heaps  of 
stones  called  Cairns,  which  are  to  be  met 
with,  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  in 
other  countries.  Some  authors  suppose 
them  to  have  been,  in  the  rude  ages,  the 
places  where  the  Chieftain  elect,  at  the 
time  of  inauguration,  stood  to  show 
himself  to  tlie  best  advantage  to  the 
people;  or  the  place  where  judgment 
was  pronounced.  Otliers  think  tliey 
were  erected  on  the  road  side  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Mercury, or  formed  in  memory  of 
some  solemn  compact;  or  for  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  certain  religious  ceremonies. 
Such  might  have  been  the  reasons  in 
some  instances,  where  the  evidences  of 
stone  chests  and  urns  are  wanting  ;  but 
these  are  so  generally  found,  that  they 
seem  to  determine  the  most  usual  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  piles  in  question,  to  have 
been  for  sepulchral  monuments.  Even 
this  destination  might  render  them  suit¬ 
able  to  other  purposes,  particularly 
religious,  to  which,  by  their  nature, 
they  might  be  supposed  to  give  addi¬ 
tional  solemnity.  According  to  Toland, 
fires  were  kindled  on  the  tops  of  flat 
stones,  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
VoL.  H. 


particularly  on  the  eves  of  the  1st  of 
May  and  the  1st  of  November,  for  the 
purpose  of  sacrificing;  at  which  time, 
all  the  people  having  extinguished  their 
domestic  hearths,  rekindled  them  from 
the  sacred  fires  of  the  Cairns.  In  gene¬ 
ral,  therefore,  these  accumulations 
appear  to  have  been  designed  for  the 
sepulchral  protection  of  heroes  and 
great  men. 

Cairns  were  of  various  sizes,  and  may 
justly  be  supposed  to  have  been  pro¬ 
portioned  in  size  to  the  rank  of  the 
person,  or  to  the  degree  of  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held.  The  people  of  a 
whole  district  assembled  to  show  their 
respect  to  the  deceased,  and  by  an 
active  honouring  of  his  memory,  soon 
accumulated  heaps  equal  to  those  which 
astonish  us  at  this  time.  But  these 
honours  were  not  merely  those  of  the 
day ;  as  long  as  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  endured,  not  a  passenger  went 
by  without  adding  a  stone  to  the  heap  ; 
they  supposed  it  would  be  an  honour  to 
the  dead,  and  acceptable  to  his  manes. 

To  this  moment  there  is  a  proverbial 
expression  among  the  Highlanders,  al¬ 
lusive  to  the  old  custom  :  a  sujiplicant 
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will  tell  his  patron,  curri  mi  cloch  cr 
do  charne.  “  I  will  add  a  stone  to 
your  Cairn  meaning’,  when  you  are 
no  more,  I  will  do  all  possible  honour 
to  your  memory. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  Cairns 
is  in  the  island  of  Minorca,  as  exhibited 
in  our  Engravings  together  with  a 
Heathen  Altar.  The  Cairn  is  about 
two  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Alaior, 
on  an  eminence,  and  is  inclosed  by  a 
fence  of  large  flat  stones,  set  on  their 
ends  close  together,  and  forming  a  cir¬ 
cular  space  of  about  200  yards  diameter. 
In  the  centre  of  this  inclosure  is  a 
large  mass  of  great  rough  stones,  piled 
on  each  other,  without  mortar,  in  the 
figure  of  a  cone,  about  thirty  yards  in 
diameter,  and  very  nearly  as  many  yards 
in  height.  It  has  a  cavity  at  the  base, 
the  entrance  of  which  is  to  the  south, 
and  easily  admits  of  a  man  to  enter  it, 
though  hot  without  stooping. 

There  is  a  path  nearly  three  feet 
broad,  formed  on  the  outside  of  the 
pile,  by  which  persons  may  ascend  in 
a  spiral  line  to  the  top,  where  there  is 
a  flat  area,  capable  of  receiving  six  or 
eight  persons,  and  affording  an  exten¬ 
sive  view  oyer  the  country. 

Within  the  inclosure,  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  massy  pile,  are  two 
stones,  the  one  set  on  edge  in  the 
ground,  and  the  other  placed  horizon¬ 
tally,  and  resting  on  the  top  of  the 
first.  The  upper  stone  is  sixteen  feet 
long,  seven  feet  broad,  and  twenty 
inches  thick.  The  dimensions  of  the 
other  were  nearly  the  same.  These 
are  supposed  to  hg^ve  formed  a  heathen 
altar,  and  that  the  flat  stone  was  the 
place  on  which  the  sacrifices  were 
made.  The  inhabitants  of  Minorca, 
however,  consider  the  Cairn  as  an  an¬ 
cient  watch  tower,  and  call  them  Atha~ 
laias,  a  name  that  could  only  belong  to 
them,  on  account  of  their  serving  as 
speculce.  Besides,  the  easy  way  by 
which  they  are  ascended,  favours  such 
an  idea. 


SOBER  DISSUASIONS  FROM 
DRUNKENNESS. 

Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblest,  and 
the  ingredient  a  devil.  Shakspeare. 

If  you  wish  to  be  always  thirsty,  be 
a  drunkard,  for  the  oftener  and  more 
you  drink,  the  oftener  and  more  thirsty 
you  will  be. 

If  you  seek  to  prevent  your  friends 
raising  you  in  the  world,  be  a  drunk¬ 
ard,  for  that  will  defeat  all  their  efforts. 

If  you  would  effectually  counteract 
your  own  attempts  to  do  well,  be  a 


drunkard,  and  you  will  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed. 

If  you  wish  to  repel  the  endeavours  of 
the  whole  human  race  to  raise  you  to 
character,  credit,  and  prosperity,  be  a 
drunkard,  and  you  will  most  assuredly 
triumph. 

If  you  are  determined  to  be  poor,  be 
a  drunkard,  and  you  will  soon  be  rag¬ 
ged  and  pennyless. 

If  you  %vould  wish  to  starve  your 
family,  be  a  drunkard,  for  that  will 
consume  the  means  of  their  support. 

If  you  would  be  spunged  on  by 
knaves,  be  a  drunkard,  and  that  will 
make  their  task  easy. 

If  you  wish  to  be  robbed,  be  a  drunk¬ 
ard,  which  will  enable  the  thief  to  do 
it  with  more  safety. 

If  you  wish  to  blunt  your  senses,  be 
a  drunkard,  and  you  will  soon  be  more 
stupid  than  an  ass. 

If  you  would  become  a  fool,  be  a 
drunkard,  and  you  will  soon  lose  your 
understanding. 

If  you  wish  to  incapacitate  yourself  for 
rational  intercourse,  be  a  drunkard,  for 
that  will  render  you  wholly  unfit  for  it. 

If  you  wish  all  your  prospects  in  life 
to  be  clouded,  be  a  drunkard,  and 
they  vdll  soon  be  dark  enough. 

If  you  would  destroy  your  body,  be 
a  drunkard,  &s  drunkenness  is  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  disease. 

It  you  mean  to  ruin  your  soul,  be  a 
drunkard,  that  you  may  be  excluded 
from  Heaven. 

If  you  are  resolved  on  suicide,  be  a 
drunkard,  that  being  a  sure  mode  of 
destruction. 

If  you  would  expose  both  your  folly 
and  your  secrets,  be  a  drunkard,  and 
they  will  run  out,  while  the  liquor  runs 
ill. 

If  you  are  plagued  with  great  bodily 
strength,  be  a  drunkard,  and  it  will 
soon  be  subdued  by  so  powerful  an 
antagonist. 

If  you  would  get  rid  of  your  money 
without  knowing  how,  be  a  drunkard, 
and  it  will  vanish  insensibly. 

If  you  would  have  no  resource  when 
past  labour,  but  a  workhouse,  be  a 
drunkard,  and  you  will  be  unable  to 
provide  any. 

If  you  are  determined  to  expel  ail 
domestic  harmony  from  your  house,  be 
a  drunkard,  and  discord,  with  all  her 
evil  train,  will  soon  enter. 

If  you  would  be  always  under  strong 
suspicion,  be  a  drunkard,  for  little  as 
you  think  it,  all  agree  that  those  who 
steal  from  themselves  and  families  will 
rob  others. 
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If  you  would  be  reduced  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  shunning  your  creditors,  be 
a  drunkard,  and  you  will  soon  have 
reason  to  prefer  the  bye  paths  to  the 
public  streets. 

If  you  like  the  amusements  of  a  court 
of  conscience,  be  drunkard,  and  you 
may  be  often  gratified. 

If  you  would  be  a  dead  weight  on  the 
community,  and  “  cumber  the  ground,” 
be  a  drunlcard,  for  that  will  render  you 
useless,  helpless,  burthensorae,  and 
expensive. 

if  you  would  be  a  nuisance,  be  a 
drunkard,  for  the  approach  of  a 
drunkard  is  like  that  of  a  dunghill. 

If  you  would  be  odious  to  your  fami¬ 
ly  and  friends,  be  a  drunkard,  and  you 
will  soon  be  more  than  disagreeable. 

If  you  would  be  a  pest  to  society,  be 
a  drunkard,  and  you  will  be  avoided 
as  infectious. 

If  you  dread  reformation  of  your 
faults,  be  a  drunkard,  and  you  will  be 
impervious  to  all  admonition. 

If  you  would  smash  windows,  break 
the  peace,  get  your  bones  broken,  tum¬ 
ble  under  carts  and  horses,  and  be 
locked  up  in  watch-houses,  be  a  drunk¬ 
ard,  and  it  will  be  strange  if  you  do 
not  succeed. 

Finally,  if  you  are  determined  to  be 
utterly  destroyed,  in  estate,  body,  and 
soul,  be  a  drunkard,  and  you  will 
soon  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  adopt 
a  more  effectual  means  to  accomplish 
your — End. 


LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

The  gay  and  gallant  Colonel  G. 

Sat  toasting,  yes,  his  bread  for  tea  ; 
The  place  a  tent,  his  fork  a  sword  ; 
The  best  such  places  oft  afford  ; 

When  who  like  Ilebe  should  walk  in 
(With  beauty  that  might  stoics  win)  ! 
But  the  all-witty  Lady  L  ! 

When  thus  exclaim’d  the  lovely  girl : 

“  What  do  I  see  ! — the  staff  of  life, 
Extended  on  a  soldier's  knife  ! 

Nor  e’er  before  saw,  as  I’ve  breath, 
That  life  so  near  the  point  of  death!" 

Utopia. 

MINUTE  WONDERS  OF  NATURE 
AND  ART. 

Leuwenhoeck,  the  great  microscopic 
observer,  calculates  that  a' thousand 
millions  of  animalculee,  which  are  dis¬ 
covered  in  common  water,  are  not  al- 
togelher  so  large  as  a  grain  of  sand. 
In  the  milt  of  a  single  cod  fish  there 
are  more  ahJn'.  Is  than  there  are  upon 
the  whole  eartli,  for  a  grain  of  sand  is 
bigger  than  four  millions  of  them.  The 


white  matter  that  sticks  to  the  teeth 
also  abounds  with  animalculm  of  vari¬ 
ous  figures,  to  which  vinegar  is  falaU 
and  it  is  known  that  vinegar  contains 
animalcules  in  the  shape  of  eels.  A 
mite  was  anciently  thought  the  limit  of 
littleness  ;  but  we  are  not  now  sur¬ 
prised  to  be  told  of  animals  27  millions 
of  times  smaller  than  a  mite.  Mon- 
sisa  de  I’lsle  has  given  the  computation 
of  the  velocity  of  a  little  creature  scarce 
visible  by  its  smallness,  which  he  found 
to  run  three  inches  in  half  a  second.: 
supposing  now  its  feet  to  be  the  fifteenth 
part  of  a  line,  it  must  make  600  steps 
in  the  space  of  three  inches,  that  is,  it 
must  shift  its  legs  500  limes  in  a  second, 
or  in  the  ordinary  pulsation  of  an  ar¬ 
tery.  See  Hist.  Aead,  17  jl,  page  23. 
The  itch  is  known  to  be  a  disorder 
arising  from  the  irritation  of  a  species 
of  animalculm  found  in  the  pustules  of 
that  ailment ;  it  is  a  very  minute  ani¬ 
mal,  in  shape  resembling  a  tortoise, 
of  a  whitish  colour,  but  darker  on  the 
back  than  elsewhere,  with  some  long 
and  thick  hairs  issuing  from  it,  very 
nimble  in  its  motion,  having  six  legs, 
a  sharp  head,  and  two  little  horns  :  the 
proboscis  of  a  butterfly,  which  winds 
round  in  a  spiral  form,  like  the  spring 
of  a  watch,  serves  both  for  mouth  and 
tongue,  by  entering  into  the  hollows  of 
flowers,  and  extracting  their  dews  and 
juices.  The  seeds  of  strawberries  rise 
out  of  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  and  appear 
themselves  like  strawberries  when  view¬ 
ed  by  the  microscope.  The  farina  of 
the  sun-flower  seems  composed  of  flat 
circular  minute  bodies,  sharp  pointed 
round  the  edges,  the  middle  of  them  ap¬ 
pears  transparent,  and  exhibits  some 
resemblance  to  the  flower  it  proceeds 
from.  The  pov^'der  of  the  tulip  is  ex¬ 
actly  shaped  like  the  seeds  of  cucumbers 
and  melons.  The  farina  of  the  poppy 
appears  like  pearl-barley.  That  of  the 
lily  is  a  great  deal  like  the  tulip.  Tlie 
hairs  of  men  are  long  tubular  fibres 
through  which  the  blood  circulates. 
The  sting  of  a  bee  is  a  horny  sheath  or 
scabbard,  that  includes  two  bearded 
darts:  the  sting  of  a  wasp  has  eight 
beards  on  the  side  of  each  dart,  some¬ 
what  like  the  beards  of  fish-hooks. 
The  eyes  of  gnats  are  pearled  or  com¬ 
posed  of  many  rows  of  little  semi-cir¬ 
cular  protuberances  ranged  with  the 
utmost  exactness.  The  wandering  or 
hunting  spider,  who  spins  no  web,  has 
two  tufts  of  feathers  fixt  to  its  fore 
paws  of  exquisite  beauty  and  colouring, 
A  grain  of  sand  will  cover  200  scales 
of  the  skin,  and  also  cover  20,000 
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places  where  perspiration  may  issue 
forth.  Mr.  Baker  has  justly  observed 
with  respect  to  the  Deity,  that  with  Him 
“  an  atom  is  a  world,  and  a  world  but 
as  an  atom.” 

Dr.  Power  says  he  saw  a  golden  chain 
at  Tredescant’s  Museum,  South  Lam¬ 
beth,  of  three  hundred  links,  not  more 
than  an  inch  in  length,  fastened  to  and 
pulled  away  by  a  flea.  And  I  myself 
(says  Baker,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Mi¬ 
croscope),  have  seen  very  lately,  near 
Durham-yard,  in  the  Strand,  and  have 
examined  with  my  microscope,  a  chaise 
(made  by  one  Mr.  Boverick,  a  watch¬ 
maker,)  having  four  wheels,  with  all 
the  proper  apparatus  belonging  to  them, 
turning  readily  on  their  axles :  together 
with  a  man  sitting  in  the  chaise  ;  all 
formed  of  ivory,  and  drawn  along  by  a 
flea  without  any  seeming  difficulty.  I 
weighed  it  with  the  greatest  care  I  was 
able,  and  found  the  chaise,  man,  and 
flea  were  barely  equal  to  a  single  grain. 
I  weighed  also,  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  a  brass  chain,  made  by  the  same 
hand,  about  two  inches  long,  contain¬ 
ing  two  hundred  links,  with  a  hook  at 
one  end,  and  a  padlock  and  key  at  the 
other,  and  found  it  less  than  the  third 
part  of  a  grain.  I  likewise  have  seen 
a  quadrille  table,  with  a  drawer  in  it, 
an  eating  table,  a  sideboard  table,  a 
looking-glass,  twelve  chairs  with  ske¬ 
leton  backs,  two  dozen  of  plates,  six 
dishes,  a  dozen  knives,  and  as  many 
forks,  twelve  spoons,  two  salts,  a 
frame  and  castors,  together  with  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  lady%  and^  footman,  ail  con¬ 
tained  in  a  cherry  stone^  and  not  fill¬ 
ing  much  more  than  half  of  it.”  At  the 
present  day  are  to  be  purchased  cherry 
stones  highly  polished  Vith  ivory 
screws,  which  contain  each  120  perfect 
silver  spoons,  an  ingenious  bauble 
worthy  the  patronage  of  the  juvenile 
part  of  the  community.  We  are  told 
that  one  Oswald  Merlinger  made  a  cup 
of  a  pepper-corn,  which  held  twelve 
hundred  other  little  cups,  all  turned  in 
ivory,  each  of  them  being  gilt  on  the 
edges,  and  standing  upon  a  foot :  and 
that,  so  far  from  being  crowded  or 
wanting  room,  the  pepper-corn  could 
have  held  four  hundred  more.  One 
pennyworth  of  crude  iron  can,  by  art, 
be  manufactured  into  watch  springs,  so 
as  to  produce  some  thousand  pounds. 

P.  T.  W. 


ON  TEA. 

The  following  brief  account  of  the 
introduction  of  tea  into  England,  and 
its  gradual  increase  of  consumption, 


may  not,  perhaps,  be  unacceptable  to 
the  readers  of  the  Mirror. 

The  precise  period  at  which  tea  was 
first  introduced  into  Europe  is,  in  some 
measure,  involved  in  obscurity. 
derson,  whose  authority  on  commercial 
points  is  in  general  to  be  relied  upon, 
observes,  that  the  earliest  author  he 
rae't  with,  by  whom  tea  is  mentioned,  is 
Giovanni  Botaro,  a  sensible  Italian, 
who,  in  his  work  “  Of  the  Cause  of  the 
Magnificence  and  Greatness  of  Cities,” 
published  1590,  says  “  The  Chinese 
have  an  herb,  out  of  which  they  press 
a  delicate  juice,  which  serves  them  for 
a  drink  instead  of  wine;  it  also  pre¬ 
serves  their  health,  and  frees  them  from 
all  those  evils  that  the  immoderate  use 
of  wine  doth  breed  unto  us.”  This  is 
evidently  descriptive  of  tea,  though  it 
is  not  mentioned  by  name.  Dr.  Lett- 
som,  however,  says  that  it  had  been 
the  subject  of  notice  before  that  period. 
The  Editors  of  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica  state,  that  it  was  first  imported 
by  the  Dutch,  in  1610.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
were  unquestionably  the  first  who  en¬ 
gaged  in  tea  as  an  article  of  commerce  ; 
and  from  the  beginning  until  near  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
whole  of  the^European  demand  was 
supplied  through  the  medium  of  their 
sales.  The  quantities,  however,  that 
were  imported  during  this  period  were 
very  trifling,  as  it  was  principally  used 
as  a  medicine,  and  failed  of  obtaining 
any  considerable  degree  of  reputation, 
owing  to  the  discordant  opinions  that 
were  held  by  the  faculty  with  regard  to 
its  properties.  The  use  of  tea  was 
known  in  England  long  before  the  com¬ 
pany  adopted  it  as  an  article  of  their  es¬ 
tablished  imports  ;  but  when  or  by  whom 
it  was  first  introduced,  does  not  appear 
with  any  direct  certainty.  That  tea  was 
considered  as  a  scarce  and  valuable  ar¬ 
ticle  in  1664,  may  be  gathered  from  an 
entry  in  the  company’s  records,  under 
the  date  of  July  the  1st  in  that  year, 
whereby  it  appears,  that  on  the  arrival 
of  some  ships,  the  master-attendant 
was  ordered  to  go  aboard,  and  inquire 
what  rarities  of  birds,  beasts,  or 
other  curiosities,  there  were  on  board, 
fit  to  present  to  his  Majesty;  and  on 
the  30th  of  September  following,  there 
is  in  the  general  books  an  entry  of  21b. 
2oz.  of  thea  for  his  Majesty,  for  which 
the  company  are  charged  in  their  ac¬ 
counts  with  the  secretary  U  5s.  The 
first  importation  of  tea  made  by  the 
company,  appears  to  have  been  in 
1669,  when  two  canisters  were  received 
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from  the  factors  at  Bantam,  weighing 
l4-31b.  8oz.  In  four  years,  from  1(597 
to  1700,  the  average  importation  from 
Holland  and  the  East  Indies  amount¬ 
ed  to  36,9351b.  Such  was  the  slate 
of  the  tea  trade  in  England  at  the 
close  of  the  17th  century,  at  which 
time  it  was  nearly,  if  not  altogether, 
unknown  in  the  sister  kingdoms  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  is  related, 
upon  good  authority,  that  in  1685,  the 
widow  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of 
Monmouth  sent  a  pound  of  tea  as  a 
present  to  some  of  her  noble  relations 
in  Scotland  ;  but  having  omitted  to  send 
the  needful  directions  for  its  use,  the 
tea  was  boiled,  the  liquor  thrown  away, 
and  the  leaves  served  up  at  table  as  a 
vegetable.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that 
in  this  way  the  rarity  was  not  very 
highly  esteemed.  From  1700,  however, 
to  the  present  period,  the  consumption 
of  tea  in  Great  Britain  has  been  gra¬ 
dually  increasing,  till  it  has  reached 
the  astonishing  extent  of  upwards  of 
25,000,0001b.  per  annum.  It  may  be 
literally  said  to  have  descended  from 
the  palace  to  the  cottage,  and  from  a 
fashionable  and  expensive  luxury  has 
been  converted  into  an  essential  com¬ 
fort,  and  now  forms  the  morning  repast 
of  almost  every  family  in  the  king¬ 
dom. 

PETER  PINDARICS; 

OR,  JOE  MILLER  VERSIFIED, 

SICK  PLANTER  AND  SLAVE. 

A  planter,  near  Jamaica  town. 

Was  sick  beyond  the  art  of  healing  ; 
lie  was  a  man  of  high  renown, 

And  rich  in  every  thing — but  feeling. 

Vasa,  his  slave,  a  faithful  lad. 

Was  somewhat  in  his  master’s  graces; 
And  as  one  day  the  fool  look’d  sad, 

He  took  him  to  his  kind  embraces. 

Quoth  he,  “  good  fellow,  I’ve  a  thought 
To  leave  thee  free  with  store  of  mo¬ 
ney.” 

Blacky  the  notion  quickly  caught, 

And  sobb’d,  “  Sweet  massa — tark’e 
honey.” 

“  And  when  you  die,  that  you  may  rest 
Near  him  whose  bounty  thus  con- 
ferr’d  is, 

I’ll  have  it  in  my  will  express’d 
That  in  my  vault  your  corpse  in- 
terr’d  is.” 

“  Oh,  my  good  massa — never  care,” 
The  slave  returned — “  me  no  dis¬ 
grace  you  ; 

Me  satisfy  de  gold  to  sha’^e, 

Your  own  relations  me  give  place  to  ” 
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“  How  !”  said  the  planter,  in  a  pet: 
Trembling  the  boy  replied,  ”  Dear 
massa, 

Me  fear  old  Debbil  may  forget. 

And  stead  of  you — may  take  poor 
Vasa.”  ++ 


IMPROMPTU 

On  seeing  the  last  Mnsical  Produclion 
of  the  venerable  Dr.  Harrington. 

BY  PETER  PINDAR- 

(Never  before  published.) 

When  people  borrow,  it  should  be  their 
care 

To  send  things  back  again — it  is  but 
fair ; 

To  gratitude  and  manners  this  is 
due. 

Therefore,  good  Doctor,  to  the  God  of 
Song, 

Return  his  lyre — you’ve  really  had  it 
long. 

Others  must  be  obliged  as  well  as 
you. 

REASON  FOR  THICK  ANCLES. 

“  Harry,  I  cannot  think,”  says  Dick, 

“  What  makes  my  ancles  grow  so 
thick.” 

“  You  do  not  recollect,”  says  Harry, 

“  How  great  a  calf  they  have  to  carry.” 

t+ 


ESSAY  ON  SNUFF-TAKING. 

Every  professed,  inveterate,  and  in¬ 
curable  snuff-taker,  at  a  moderate  com¬ 
putation,  takes  one  pinch  in  ten  mi¬ 
nutes.  Every  pinch,  with  the  agree¬ 
able  ceremony  of  blowing  and  wiping 
the  nose,  and  other  incidental  circum¬ 
stances,  consumes  a  minute  and  a  half. 

One  minute  and  a  half  out  of  every 
ten,  allowing  sixteen  hours  to  a  snuff- 
taking  day,  amounts  to  two  hours  and 
twenty-four  minutes  out  of  every  natu¬ 
ral  day,  or  one  day  out  of  every  ten. 

One  day  out  of  every  ten  amounts  to 
36  days  and  a  half  in  every  year. 

Hence,  if  we  suppose  the  practice  to 
be  persisted  in  forty  years,  two  entire 
years  of  the  snuff-taker’s  life  will  be 
dedicated  to  tickling  his  nose,  and  two 
more  to  blowing  it. 

The  expense  of  snuff,  snuff-boxes, 
and  handkerchiefs,  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  second  essay,  in  which  it  will  ap¬ 
pear,  that  the  luxury  inereases  as  much 
on  the  income  of  the  snuff-taker  as  it 
does  on  his  time  ;  and  by  the  money 
thus  lost  to  the  public,  a  fund  might  be 
constituted  for  the  discharge  of  the  na¬ 
tional  debt. 
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DR.  HERSCHELL’S  WEATHER 
TABLE. 

The  following  very  curious  table  of 
the  weather  is  said  to  have  been  con- 


result  of  many  years  experience  in  En¬ 
gland,  and  of  a  philosophical  consider¬ 
ation  of  attractions  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  as  affecting  the  weather  in  our 


structed  by  that  celebrated  astronomer,  very  changeable  and  uncertain  climate 
the  late  Sir  William  Herschell,  as  the 


Time  of  New  or  Full  Moon, 
or  of  entering  the  First 
or  Last  Quarter. 


12  at  Noon 

to 

2 

P.  M. 

2  P.M . 

to 

4 

•  •  •  • 

4 . . 

to 

6 

•  •  •  • 

6 . 

to 

10 

•  •  •  • 

10 . 

to 

12 

Mid. 

12  Mid. .  • . . 

to 

2 

A.  M. 

2  a.  m,  » •  •  • 

to 

4 

«  •  •  » 

4 . 

to 

6 

•  •  •  • 

6 . 

to 

8 

•  •  •  « 

0  •  •  4  •  ^*c>  •  • 

to 

10 

•  •  •  • 

10  - . 

to 

12 

Noon. 

If  this  table 

be 

compa 

Weather  likely  to  follow  during  the  Quarter. 

_ A _ 


In  Summer. 


Very  rainy  •  •  •  ■ 

Changeable  . . 

Fair  . 

^  Fair,  if  wind  N.  W. 
I  Rainy,  if  S .  or  S .  W. 

Fair  . . . . 

Fair  ............  . . 

Cold,  with  showers  •  •  • 

Rain . 

Wind  and  Rain . 

Changeable  ......... 


Frequent  showers  ■ 


In  Winter. 


Snow  or  Rain. 

Fair  and  Mild. 

Fair. 

Fair,  Frosty,  if  N.  orN.  E. 
Rain  or  Snow,  ifS.or  S.W. 
Fair  and  Frosty. 

Hard  Frost,  unless  S.  orW. 
Snow  and  Stormy. 

Snov/  and  Stormy, 

Stormy. 

j  Cold  itain,  if  wind  W. 
f  Snow,  if  E. 

Cold,  with  high  wind. 


place  in  July  last, 


which  have  taken 
it  will  be  found 
tolerably  correct.  The  new  Moon 
was  a  little  before  two  in  the  afternoon, 
on  the  6th  July,  which,  in  the  above 
table,  answers  to  “  very  rainy'"’  from 
that  day  till  the  13th.  The  first  quar¬ 
ter  was  a  little  after  two  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  13th,  which  answers  to 
“  changeable"  \\\\  the  21st;  and  the 
full  Moon  was  about  half  after  six  in 
the  afterntoon  of  the  21st,  which  an¬ 
swers  to  “  rainy"  till  the  29th,  when¬ 
ever  the  wind  is  in  the  south  or  south¬ 
west. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  this  table.  Yet  we  believe 
that  there  exist  materials  for  a  toler¬ 
ably  systematic  prediction  of  the  wea¬ 
ther,  in  the  long  continued  observati¬ 
ons  made  by  our  eminent  Astronomers 
and  Natural  Philosophers,  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed,  that  the  great  As¬ 
tronomer  who  discovered  volcanos  in 
the  Moon,  and  snow  in  the  planet  Mars, 
who  catalogued  the  nebulous  stars,  and 
proved  the  movement  of  our  whole  so¬ 
lar  system  toward  the  stars  of  Hercu¬ 
les,  should  have  discovered  nothing 
scientific  in  the  course  of  his  meteoro¬ 
logical  observations  on  our  own  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
other  distinguished  men.  “  By  the 
care  and  assiduity  of  Doctor  Maske- 
lyne,”  says  a  learned  foreigner,  “  the 
journal  of  llie  Observatory  of  Green¬ 
wich  became  an  inexhaustible  store¬ 
house  of  observations,  cited  for  their 


extreme  exactness.”  Now,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  that  none  of  these  ob¬ 
servations  have  a  bearing  on  the  causes 
whicli  produce  the  changes  in  the  wea¬ 
ther.  “  The  variations  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,”  says  the  writer  before  quoted, 
“  seem  to  succeed  each  other  by  chance  ; 
but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance." 
Those  variations  depend  on  certain 
laws,  which  perhaps  nmy  be  cowuected 
together  by  one  great  conmno.i  princi¬ 
ple,  as  Newton  connected  together  the 
laws  of  the  tides  by  the  great  principle 
of  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  Moon 
and  the  Earth. 

The  above  table  seems  to  refer  to  the 
same  principle  of  attraction.  Ever 
since  Torricelli’s  discovery  of  the  ba¬ 
rometer,  the  air  has  been  known  to  be 
a  gravitating  substance,  and  subsequent 
experiments  have  ascertained  the  ordi¬ 
nary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  to  be  about  151b. 
weight  to  a  square  inch.  Now  its  gra¬ 
vitation  towards  the  earth  must  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  approaching  or  receding 
of  the  Moon,  and  thus  the  variations  of 
the  atmosphere  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  tides  in  the  air,  only  more  di¬ 
versified  in  their  operations  than  the 
tides  of  the  sea;  because  air  is  more 
expansive  than  water,  combines  more 
readily  with  heat,  electricity,  and  thus 
produces  the  various  phenomena  of 
winds,  clouds,  rain,  hail,  snow,  &c. 
Modern  philosophy  has  given  us  many 
means  unknown  to  the  ancients  of  ob¬ 
serving  these  phenomena  with  accuracy ; 
we  have  the  barometer,  the  thermomc- 
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ter,  the  electrometer,  the  slormglass  ; 
wo  know  mucli  more  of  the  condensa¬ 
tion  and  expansion  of  vapours,  the  pre¬ 
cipitation  of  watery  and  earthy  particles, 
the  developement  of  gases,  &c. ;  we  have 
proved  rainbows,  haloes,  and  mock 
suns  to  be  merely  optical  appearances  ; 
have  distinguished  comets  from  atmo¬ 
spheric  meteors,  and  have  gone  a  great 
way  towards  explaining  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  the  showers  of  stones,  and 
other  things  anciently  deemed  prodigies. 
So  much  being  cleared  away,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  meteoro¬ 
logical  science  may  be  successfully  cul¬ 
tivated,  especially  with  the  aid  of  as¬ 
tronomy. 


No.  X. 


THE  MAID  SERVANT. 

BY  MR.  IIAZLIXT. 

The  maid-servant  must  be  considered 
as  young,  or  else  she  has  married  the 
butcher,  the  butler,  or  her  cousin,  or 
has  otherwise  settled  into  a  character 
distinct  from  her  original  one,  so  as  to 
become  what  is  properly  called  the 
domestic.  This  maid-servant,  in  her 
apparel,  is  either  slovenly  and  fine  by 
turns,  and  dirty  always  ;  or  she  is  at  all 
times  snug  and  neat,  and  dressed  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  station.  In  the  latter 
case,  her  ordinary  dress  is  black  stock¬ 
ings,  a  stuff  gown,  a  cap,  and  a  neck- 
handkerchief  pinned  corner-wise  be¬ 
hind.  If  you  want  a  pin,  she  just  feels 
about  her,  and  has  always  one  to  give 
you.  On  Sundays  and  holydays,  and 
j)erhaps  on  afternoons,  she  changes  her 
black-stockings  for  white,  puls  on  a 
gown  of  a  better  texture  and  fine  pat¬ 
tern,  sets  her  cap  and  her  curls  jauntily, 
and  lays  aside  the  neck-handkerchief  for 
a  high  body,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not 
half  so  pretty.  There  is  something 
very  warm  and  latent  in  the  handker¬ 
chief — something  eas5%  vital,  and  genial. 
A  woman  in  a  high-bodied  gown,  made 
to  fit  her  like  a  case,  is  by  no  means 
more  modest,  and  is  much  less  tempting. 
She  looks  like  a  figure  at  the.  head  of  a 
ship.  We  could  almost  see  herchucked 
out  of  doors  into  a  cart  with  as  little 
remorse  as  a  couple  of  sugar-loaves. — 
The  tucker  is  much  better,  as  well  as 
the  handkerchief ;  and  is  to  the  other, 
what  the  young  lady  is  to  the  servant. 
The  one  always  reminds  us  of  the 
Sparkler,  in  Sir  Richard  Steele  ;  the 
other  of  Fanny,  in  Joseph  Andrews. 

But  to  return.  The  general  furniture 
of  her  ordinary  room  the  kitchen,  is  not 


so  much  her  own  as  her  master’s  and 
mistress’s,  and  need  not  be  described: 
but  in  a  drawer  of  the  dresser  or  the 
table,  in  company  with  a  duster,  and  a 
pair  of  snuffers,  may  be  found  some  of 
her  property,  such  as  a  brass  thimble, 
a  pair  of  scissars,  a  thread-case,  a  piece 
of  wax-candle,  much  wrinkled  with  the 
thread,  an  odd  volume  of  Pamela,  and 
perhaps  a  sixpenny  play,  such  as  George 
Barnwell,  or  Mrs.  Behn’s  Oroonoko. — 
There  is  a  piece  of  looking-glass  also 
in  the  window.  The  rest  of  her  fur¬ 
niture  Is  in  the  garret,  where  you  may 
find  a  good  looking-glass  on  the  table; 
and  in  the  window  a  bible,  a  comb,  and 
a  piece  of  soap.  Here  stands  also, 
under  stout  lock  and  key,  the  mighty 
mystery — the  box— containing  among 
other  things  her  clothes,  two  or  three 
song-books,  consisting  of  nineteen  for 
the  penny  ;  sundry  tragedies  at  a  half¬ 
penny  the  sheet ;  the  Whole  Nature  of 
Dreams  laid  open,  together  with  the 
Fortune  Teller,  and  the  Account  of  the 
Ghost  of  Mrs.  Veal ;  the  Story  of  the 
Beautiful  Zoa,  who  was  cast  away  on 
a  desert  island,  showing  how,  &c. ; 
some  half-crowns  in  a  purse,  including 
pieces  of  country-money,  with  the  good 
Countess  of  Coventry  on  one  of  them, 
riding  naked  on  the  horse ;  a  silver 
penny  wrapped  up  in  cotton  by  itself : 
a  crooked  sixpence,  given  her  before 
she  came  to  town,  and  the  giver  of 
which  has  either  forgotten  her,  or 
been  forgotten  by  her,  she  is  not  sure 
which ;  two  little  enamel  boxes,  with 
looking-glass  in  the  lids,  one  of  them  a 
fairing,  the  other  “  a  trifle  from  Mar¬ 
gate  and  lastly,  various  letters, 
square  and  ragged,  and  directed  in  all 
sorts  of  spelling,  chiefly  with  little 
letters  for  capitals ;  one  of  them  written 
by  a  girl  who  went  to  a  day-school 
with  her,  is  directed  “  miss.” 

In  her  manners,  the  maid-servant 
sometimes  imitates  her  young  mistress  ; 
she  puts  her  hair  in  papers,  cultivates 
a  shape,  and  occasionally  contrives  to 
be  out  of  spirits.  But  her  own  charac¬ 
ter  and  condition  overcome  all  sophis¬ 
tications  of  this  sort ;  her  shape,  forti¬ 
fied  by  the  mop  and  scrubbing-brush, 
will  make  its  way  ;  and  exercise  keeps 
her  healthy  and  chearful.  From  the 
same  cause  her  temper  is  good,  though 
she  gets  into  little  heats  when  a  stran¬ 
ger  is  over  saucy,  or  when  she  is  told 
not  to  go  so  heavily  down  stairs,  or 
when  some  unthinking  person  goes  up 
her  wet  stairs  with  dirty  shoes,  or  when 
she  is  called  away  often  from  dinner  ; 
neither  does  she  much  like  to  be  seen 
scrubbing  the  street-door  steps  of 
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morning ;  and  sometimes  siie  catches 
herself,  saying,  “  drat  that  butcher,” 
but  immediately  adds,  “  God  forgive 
me.”  The  tradesmen  indeed,  with 
their  compliments  and  arch  looks,  sel¬ 
dom  give  her  cause  to  complain.  The 
milkman  bespeaks  her  good  humour  for 
the  day,  with  “  Come,  pretty  maids.” 
Then  follow  the  butcher,  the  baker, 
the  oilman,  &c.  all  with  their  several 
smirks  and  little  loiterings  ;  and  when 
she  goes  to  the  shops  herself,  it  is  for 
her  the  grocer  pulls  down  his  string 
from  its  roller  with  more  than  ordinary 
whirl,  and  tosses,  as  it  were,  his  parcel 
into  a  tie  :  for  her,  the  cheesemonger 
weighs  his  butter  with  half  a  glance, 
cherishes  it  round  about  with  his  pat¬ 
ties,  and  dabs  the  little  piece  on  it,  to 
make  it  up,  with  a  graceful  jerk. 

Thus  pass  the  mornings  between 
working  and  singing,  and  giggling  and 
grumbling,  and  being  flattered.  If  she 
takes  any  pleasure  unconnected  with 
her  office  before  the  afternoon,  it  is 
when  she  runs  up  the  area  steps,  or  to 
the  door,  to  hear  and  purchase  a  new 
song,  or  to  see  a  troop  of  soldiers  go 
by  ;  or  when  she  happens  to  thrust  her 
head  out  of  a  chamber-window  at  the 
same  time  with  a  servant  at  the  next 
house,  when  a  dialogue  infallibly  en¬ 
sues,  stimulated  by  the  imaginary  ob¬ 
stacles  between.  If  the  maid-servant 
is  wise,  the  best  part  of  her  work  is 
done  by  dinner  time  ;  and  nothing  else 
is  necessary  to  give  perfect  zest  to  the 
meal.  She  tells  us  what  she  thinks  of 
it,  when  she  calls  it  “  a  bit  o’  dinner.” 
There  is  the  same  sdrt  of  eloquence  in 
her  other  phrase,  “  a  cup  o’  tea  but 
the  old  ones,  and  the  washerwomen 
beat  her  at  that.  After  tea,  in  great 
houses,  she  goes,  with  the  other  ser¬ 
vants,  to  Hotcockles,  or  What-are-my- 
thoughts-like,  and  tells  Mr.  John  to 
“  have  done  then  or  if  there  is  a 
ball  given  that  night,  they  throw  open 
all  the  doors,  and  make  use  of  the 
music  up  stairs  to  dance  by.  In  smaller 
houses,  she  receives  the  visits  of  her 
aforesaid  cousin,  and  sits  down  alone, 
or  with  a  fellow-maid  servant  to  work : 
talks  of  her  young  master  or  mistress, 
and  Mr.  Ivins  (Evans)  ;  or  else  she 
calls  to  mind  her  own  friends  in  the 
country,  where  she  thinks  the  cows  and 
“  all  that”  beautiful,  now  she  is  away. 
Meanwhile,  if  she  is  lazy,  she  snuffs  the 
candle  with  her  scissars  ;  or  if  she  has 
eaten  more  heartily  than  usual,  she 
sighs  double  the  usual  number  of  times, 
and  thinks  that  tender  hearts  were  born 
to  be  unhappy. 

Such  being  the  maid-servant’s  life  in 


doors,  she  scorns,  when  abroad,  to  be 
any  thing  but  a  creature  of  sheer  enjoy¬ 
ment.  The  maid-servant,  the  sailor, 
and  the  school-boy,  are  the  three  beings 
that  enjoy  a  holyday  beyond  all  the 
rest  of  the  world;  and  all  for  the  same 
reason,  because  their  inexperience,  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  life,  and  habit  of  being  with 
persons,  or  circumstances,  or  thoughts 
above  them,  give  them  all,  in  their  way, 
a  cast  of  the  romantic.  The  most 
active  of  money-getters  is  a  vegetable, 
compared  with  them.  The  maid-ser¬ 
vant,  when  she  first  goes  to  Vauxhall, 
thinks  she  is  in  heaven.  A  theatre  is 
all  pleasure  to  her,  whatever  is  going 
forward ;  whether  the  play,  or  the 
music,  or  the  waiting,  which  makes 
others  impatient,  or  the  munching  of 
apples  and  gingerbread-nuts,  which  she 
and  her  party  commence  almost  as  soon 
as  they  have  seated  themselves.  She 
prefers  tragedy  to  comedy,  because  it  is 
grander,  and  less  like  what  she  meets 
with  in  general ;  and,  because  she  thinks 
it  more  in  earnest  also,  especially  in  the 
love  scenes.  Her  favourite  play  is 
“  Alexander  the  Great,”  or  the  “  Rival 
Queens.”  Another  great  delight  is  in 
going  a  shopping.  She  loves  to  look  at 
the  patterns  in  the  windows,  and  the 
fine  things  labelled  with  those  corpulent 
numerals  of  “  only  7s.” — “  only  6s. 
6cf.”  She  has  also,  unless  born  and 
bred  in  London,  been  to  see  my  Lord 
Mayor,  the  fine  people  coming  out  of 
Court,  and  the  “  beasties”  in  theTower  ; 
and  at  all  events  she  has  been  to  Ast- 
ley’s  and  the  Circus,  from  which  she 
comes  away  equally  smitten  with  the 
rider,  and  sore  with  laughing  at  the 
clown.  But  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
pleasure  she  enjoys  most.  One  of  the 
completest  of  all  is  the  fair,  where  she 
walks  through  an  endless  round  of  noise, 
and  toys,  and  gallant  apprentices,  and 
wonders.  Here  she  is  invited  in  by 
courteous  well-dressed  people,  as  if  she 
were  the  mistress.  Here  also  is  the 
conjurer’s  booth,  where  the  operator 
himself,  a  most  stately  and  genteel  per¬ 
son,  all  in  white,  calls  her  ma’am,  and 
says  to  John  by  her  side,  in  spite  of  his 
laced  hat,  “  Be  good  enough,  sir,  to 
hand  the  card  to  the  lady.”  Ah  !  may 
her  cousin  turn  out  as  true  as  he  is  ;  or 
may  she  get  home  soon  enough,  and 
smiling  enough,  to  be  as  happy  again 
next  time. 


On  a  Miser, 

“  Well  worth  fifty  thousand  pounds,” 
old  Gripes  died  : — 

’Tis  well — for  be  was  nothing  worth  be¬ 
side  ! 
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Cailrtnal  College  at  0iJ3Eib)tcH* 


If  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  one  of  the 
most  haughty,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  magnificent,  prelates 
that  ever  wore  the  Cardinal’s  hat.  His 
houses  were  all  palaces,  and  England 
is  indebted  for  many  of  her  grandest 
architectural  works  to  his  munificence; 
his  household  was  like  that  of  a  sove¬ 
reign,  and  his  goingsforths  like  the 
pageants  of  an  Eastern  prince,  whom  it 
rivalled  in  splendour.  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  a  mere  ostentatious  display  of 
show  that  the  ample  revenues  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Wolsey  were  devoted :  he  dis¬ 
pensed  much  in  works  of  charity,  and 
the  dilapidated  College  at  Ipswich,  of 
which  we  this  week  present  an  Engrav¬ 
ing,  is  still  a  monument  of  the  benevo¬ 
lence  of  his  disposition. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  was  a  native  of 
Ipswich,  and  tlie  house  is  still  shown 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  born. 
The  Cardinal  wishing  to  bestow  some 
marks  of  regard  on  the  place  of  his  na¬ 
tivity  as  w'ell  as  being  desirous  to  erect 
a  lasting  monument  of  his  greatness,  re¬ 
solved  to  build  and  endow  a  College 
and  Grammar-school,  to  serve  as  a  nur¬ 
sery  for  his  new  College  at  Oxford  :  he 
therefore,  on  the  site  and  estate  of  the 
priory  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  which  he 
suppressed,  founded  a  College  in  the 
21st  of  Henry  VIII.  and  dedicated  it  to 
the  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  Dean,  12  secular  Canons, 
eight  Clerks,  and  eight  Choristers,  toge¬ 


ther  with  a  grammar-school,  and  endow¬ 
ed  it  with  the  spoils  of  the  adjoining  mo¬ 
nasteries.  But  this  noble  foundation  was 
scarcely  completed  before  the  disgrace 
of  the  Cardinal,  and  it  was  alienated 
from  the  original  object. 

No  part  of  this  College  now  remains 
except  the  gate,  which  stands  adjoining 
to  the  east  side  of  St.  Peter’s  Church- 
Yard,  the  rest  having  long  been  demo¬ 
lished  to  the  very  foundation.  The  gate, 
with  the  exception  of  a  square  stone 
tablet,  on  which  are  carved  the  arms  of 
Henry  VIII.  is  entirely  of  brick,  work¬ 
ed  into  niches,  wreathed  pinnacles  and 
chimnies,  flowers,  and  other  decorati¬ 
ons,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
times.  The  gate  now  leads  to  a  private 
house,  in  the  apartments  of  which  are 
some  coats  of  arms. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

iluliltc  StiiirnaljS^ 

TRAITS  OF  THE  FEMALE 
CHARACTER. 

It  has  often,  no  doubt,  been  remark¬ 
ed  as  a  defect  among  the  Poets  of  An¬ 
tiquity,  that  they  have  so  rarely  exhi¬ 
bited  Woman  in  all  the  peculiar  loveli¬ 
ness  of  her  nature.  The  Hebrews,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  though  So¬ 
phocles  and  a  few  others  may  afford 
partial  exceptions,  seem  to  have  re¬ 
garded  the  female  sex  as  almost  below 
the  dignity  of  poetical  notice.  Wlien 
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they  are  introduced  upon  the  scene,  it 
is  almost  always  in  masculine  charac¬ 
ters  :  they  are  men  in  women’s  appa¬ 
rel.  Clytemnestra,  Medea,  Camilla, 
Amata,  have  all  the  roughness  of  the 
other  sex,  and  but  little  of  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  their  own.  Or  if  they  are  occa¬ 
sionally  drawn  with  a  more  delicate 
pencil,  it  is  only  to  exhibit  them  at  the 
loom,  amongst  their  maids,  or  engaged 
in  their  household  aifairs.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  Deities,  who  seem  to  participate 
all  the  vices  of  the  human  race  and  none 
of  the  virtues,  Penelope,  nay  Andro¬ 
mache  herself,  the  most  amiable  female 
characters  painted  by  Homer  (who  in 
powers  of  delineation  was  the  Shak- 
speare  of  that  age),  are  but  faint  and 
lifeless  representations  of  Woman  as 
she  is  often  to  be  found  upon  the  great 
stage  of  Nature.  The  draught  of  the 
poet  was  infinitely  less  poetical  than 
the  original,  for  the  cold  majestic 
housewifely  deportment  of  Andromache 
towards  Hector,  even  in  the  height  of 
her  grief  for  his  departure,  is  such  as 
no  matron  who  tenderly  loves  her  hus¬ 
band  would  assume.  In  this  respect 
the  Moderns  have  not  only  manifested 
a  more  delicate  taste  and  refined  sensi¬ 
bility,  but  have  taken  a  much  more  phi¬ 
losophical  view  of  human  nature.  The 
Ancients  evidently  seem  to  have  consi¬ 
dered  women  as  an  inferior  species  of 
beings  to  men,  which  is  a  doctrine  as 
illiberal  as  it  is  unphilosophical.  The 
sneer  couched  in  the  very  gender  of 
Virgil’s  “  varium  et  mutabile  semper 
feminay’*  is  sufficieot  to  indicate  the 
opinion  of  the  earlier  ages  ;  the  literal 
translation  of  this  sentence  being — Wo¬ 
man  is  a  fickle  and  changeable  animal. 
Indeed  they  seldom  in  their  writings 
give  us  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
examined  the  subject  with  due  attention ; 
they  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  justly 
appreciated  the  peculiar  graces  of  the 
female  mind,  or  the  characteristic  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  female  disposition.  The 
Turks  are  said  to  hold  that  women  have 
no  souls,  and  I  cannot  but  conclude  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  so  far  barba¬ 
rians,  that  they  were  wholly  ignorant 
of  a  fact  which  I  am  sure  needs  only  be 
asserted  to  obtain  general  assent — viz, 
the^  higher  perfection  of  that  quality 
which  we  denominate  soul,  in  the  fe¬ 
male  breast  than  in  ours.  Whatever 
we  may  arrogate  in  point  of  understand¬ 
ing,  whatever  with  respect  to  the 
grander  emotions  of  the  soul— where 
the  finer  dispositions  or  feelings  (which 
we  denominate,  par  excellence,  soul) 


are  concerned,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  sex  which  is  pre-eminent  for  deli¬ 
cacy  of  outward  form,  is  proportionably 
endued  with  these  nicer  refinements  of 
the  spirit. 

It  has  long  been  a  favourite  opinion 
with  me,  that  in  purity  of  feelings, 
where  love  is  the  passion,  in  devoted¬ 
ness  of  heart,  and  strength  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  object  preferred,  women 
are,  generally  speaking,  far  nobler  be¬ 
ings  than  men.  Indeed,  if  the  reader 
agrees  with  me  in  the  assertions  made 
above,  first,  that  women  are  pre-emi¬ 
nent  in  soul,  and  secondly,  that  soul  is 
predominant  in  love,  he  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  also  agree  with  me,  that  women 
love  with  more  truth  and  intensity  than 
we  do  ;  thus  far,  my  theory  is  impreg¬ 
nable.  But  besides  the  intensity  of  the 
fueling,  I  think  its  purity  in  the  female 
breast  is  for  the  most  part  confirmed 
by  observation.  In  her  loves,  woman 
is  seldom  more  than  an  ardent  friend  ; 
in  his,  man  is  never  less  than  a  lover. 
The  last  and  best  quality  engaged  in 
this  passion — Constancy,  is,  however, 
that  in  which  I  think  the  nobleness  of 
the  female  heart  chiefly  remarkable. 
There  is  a  spirit  of  peculiar  devotedness 
to  the  object  of  her  love,  in  the  breast 
of  a  woman,  a  certain ybrliiifrfe  of  af¬ 
fection,  which  no^ changes  or  chances  of 
life  can  discourage,  which  increases 
with  adversity,  and  which  unkindness 
itself  cannot  subdue:  woman’s  love, 
like  an  April  flower,  seems  to  bloom 
most  sweetly  in  tears.  To  her,  love  is 
a  second  nature,  the  business  of  her 
life,  the  motive  of  her  actions,  the  theme 
of  her  waking  thoughts,  the  shadow 
which  her  fancy  pursues  even  in  slum¬ 
ber;  it  is  the  innate  principle  of  her 
constitution,  it  is  born  with  her,  it 
grows  with  her  heart-strings,  and  she 
rarely  parts  with  it,  but  with  her  life. 
Constancy  is  then,  in  her,  almost  an  un¬ 
avoidable  virtue,  for  her  happiness 
consists  in  loving  and  being  loved, 
which  latter  constancy  best  ensures. 
By  the  very  delicacy  of  her  constitution 
she  is  bound  to  home,  she  is  essentially 
domestic;  her  temperament,  therefore, 
must  be  one  which  can  be  satisfied 
with  sameness,  else  there  would  be  no 
fitness  between  the  being  and  its  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  in  other  words,  she  is  of 
a  constant,  faithful  disposition.  Of 
course  I  shall  be  understood  as  speak¬ 
ing  generally  ;  there  are  many  incon¬ 
stant  women.  Nay,  perhaps,  where 
•love  is  not  immediately  concerned,  the 
same  exquisite  sensibility  to  every 
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thing  charming  will  imiuce  fickleness  ; 
new  pleasurable  objects  will  excite  new 
feelings. 

It  is  from  this  devotedness  of  spirit, 
that  I  conclude,  in  opposition  to  com¬ 
mon  opinion,  that  women  are  more  ca¬ 
pable  of  mutual  friendship  than  men. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  although 
friendships  amongst  women  arc,  from 
their  spirit  of  constancy,  more  perma¬ 
nent  when  made,  yet  that  there  is  no 
natural  tendency  in  that  sex  towards 
mutual  friendship.  This  may  be  very 
true,  and  when  I  see  it  proved  I  shall 
believe  it.  To  say,  however,  that  wo¬ 
man’s  love  for  the  other  sex  interferes 
with  her  love  for  her  own,  goes  but  a 
very  little  way  in  advancing  this  proof 
— for  is  not  man  in  an  exactly  similar 
predicament?  We  are  told:  men,  after 
marriage,  frequently  preserve  their 
friendships  as  close  as  before;  women 
generally,  after  the  same  ceremony, 
sacrifice  theirs.  Granti.’i  •';'ie  fact, 
what  does  it  prove?  That  woaien  are 
more  inconstant  than  men  ?  Certainly 
not :  but  that  their  domestic  duties  pre¬ 
vent  them  cultivating  friendship  as  se¬ 
dulously  as  before,  and  that  this  noble 
feeling  declines,  and  perhaps  gradually 
dies,  as  all  feelings  will,  which  are  thus 
cut  off  from  exercise.  Those  also  who 
assert  that  women  have  not  greatness 
of  mind  to  entertain  friendship,  would 
do  well  to  recollect  that  they  have  soft¬ 
ness  and  amiability  of  disposition, 
which  is  much  better.  Besides,  1  have 
Shakspeare  on  ray  side,  whose 

- name  is  a  tow'er  of  strength. 

Which  they  upon  the  adverse  faction 
want. 

We  cannot,  surely,  forget  Helena’s 
address  to  Ilerraia,  when  Oberon  had 
thrown  his  enchantments  around  them. 

Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have 
shared. 

The  sisters’  vows,  the  hours  that  we 
have  spent. 

When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed 
time 

For  parting  us — O,  is  all  now  forgot  ? 
Ail  school-days’  friendship,  childhood 
innocence  ? — 

We  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods. 
Have  with  our  neelds  created  both  one 
flower. 

Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one 
cushion, 

Both  marbling  of  one  song,  both  in 
one  key, 

As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and 
minds. 


Had  been  incorporate.  So  we  grew 
together. 

Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming 
parted; 

But  yet  an  union  in  partition. 

Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one 
stem : 

So  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one 
heart. 

Midsummer  Night^s  Dream. 

Here  is  Shakspeare,  who  seems  to 
have  made  for  himself  a  window  in 
every  human  breast,  here  is  the  Grand 
Inquisitor  who  penetrates  with  an  in¬ 
tuition  almost  supernatural  the  myste¬ 
ries  of  this  “  little  world  of  man,” 
here  is  the  infallible  interpreter  of  Na¬ 
ture,  Shakspeare  himself,  delineating 
a  picture  of  friendship  the  most  perfect ; 
and  who  compose  the  group  on  the  fore¬ 
ground  ?  Women!  Now  I  put  it  to 
the  candour  of  the  reader,  w'ould  Shak¬ 
speare  have  drawn  such  a  vivid  picture 
of  female  friendship,  unless  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  it  had  been  suggested  to  him 
by  his  previous  observation  of  human 
nature?  Why  did  he  never  think  of 
depicting  two  bogs  in  such  an  attitutle  ? 

Antigone  is  another  instance  of  fe¬ 
male  devotedness.  In  defiance  of  the 
king’s  edict,  she  piously  inters  the 
body  of  her  brother  Polynices,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  penalty  denounced,  is 
buried  alive!  Moreover,  Electra  sa¬ 
crifices  her  own  mother  to  avenge  her 
father’s  death  ;  and  it  is  especially 
worthy  of  notice,  that  her  brother 
Orestes,  who  had  the  same  reason  to 
perform  this  revolting  deed  of  justice, 
is  quite  a  secondary  personage  in  the 
tragedy,  he  is  little  more  than  a  pas¬ 
sive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Electra. 
So  that  in  both  these  cases,  whether 
considered  as  matters  of  history  or 
poetical  fiction,  fidelity  of  spirit  is  as¬ 
signed  to  the  female  sex,  as  a  charac¬ 
teristic  attribute  distinguishing  them 
above  men.  I  do  not  however  adduce 
either  deed  as  a  proof  of  woman’s 
constancy  of  affection;  they  were  ra¬ 
ther  acts  of  heathen  piety.  Much  less 
are  the  Antigone  and  Electra  of  So¬ 
phocles  to  be  looked  upon  as  favour¬ 
able  pictures  of  the  sex  in  general, 
nor  as  exonerating  the  poets  of  anti¬ 
quity  from  the  imputation  of  apathy 
with  respect  to  the  peculiar  beauty  of 
the  female  character.  They  are  both, 
especially  the  latter,  marked  by  a  spirit 
of  fierceness,  which  is  by  no  means 
amiable.  Antigone  in  the  Oedipus  Co- 
loneus  (which  affords  another  instance 
of  devotedness,  in  the  same  person,) 
is  a  far  more  faithful  copy  of  woman 
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in  the  best  array  of  her  virtues.  But 
where  shall  we  find  the  tenderness,  the 
delicacy  of  soul,  the  fineness  of  sensi¬ 
bility,  and  all  the  mild  excellencies  of 
the  female  character,  pourtrayed  with 
such  exquisite  truth  and  feeling,  as  in 
our  own  Juliet,  Desdemona,  Ophelia, 
Cordelia,  Imogen,  Herraione,  and  Mi¬ 
randa?  London  Magazine. 

THE  POET  AMONG  THE  TREES. 

Oak  is  the  noblest  tree  that  grows. 

Its  leaves  are  Freedom’s  type  and 
herald ; 

If  we  may  put  our  faith  in  those 
Of  Literary-Fund  Fitzgerald. 

Willow’s  a  sentimental  wood. 

And  many  Sonneteers,  to  quicken 
’em, 

A  relic  keep  of  that  which  stood 
Before;Pope’s  Tusculum  at  Twicken¬ 
ham. 

The  Birch-tree  with  its  pendent  curves, 
Exciting  many  a  sad  reflection. 

Not  only  present  praise  deserves. 

But  our  posterior  recollection. 

The  Banyan,  though  unknown  to  us. 

Is  sacred  to  the  Eastern  Magi. 

Some  like  the  taste  of  Tityrus, 

“  Recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi.” 

Some  like  the  Juniper— in  gin  ; 

Some  fancy  that  its  berries  droop,  as 
Knowing  a  poison  lurks  within 

More  rank  than  that  distilPd  from  th’ 
Upas. 

But  he  who  wants  a  useful  word. 

To  tag  a  line  or  point  a  moral. 

Will  find  there’s  none  to  be  preferr’d 
To  that  inspiring  tree  the  Laurel. 

The  hero-butchers  of  the  sword, 

In  Rome  and  Greece  and  many  a  far 
land, 

Like  Bravos  murder’d  for  reward. 

The  settled  price— a  laurel-garland. 

On  bust  or  coin  we  mark  the  wreath. 
Forgetful  of  its  bloody  story. 

How  many  myriads  writh’d  in  death, 
That  one  might  bear  this  type  of 
glory. 

Caesar  first  wore  the  badge,  ’tis  said, 
’Cause  his  bald  sconce  had  nothing  on 
it, 

Knocking  some  millions  on  the  head, 
To  get  his  own  a  leafy  bonnet. 

Luckily  for  the  Laurel’s  name. 
Profaned  to  purposes  so  frightful, 
’Twas  worn  by  nobler  heirs  of  fame, 
All  innocent,  and  some  delightful. 


With  its  green  leaves  were  victors^ 
crown’d 

In  the  Olympic  games  for  running. 

Who  wrestled  best,  or  gallop’d  round 
The  Circus  with  most  speed  and 
cunning. 

Apollo  crown’d  with  Bays  gives  laws 
To  the  Parnassian  Empyrean  ; 

And  every  school-boy  knows  the  cause, 
Who  ever  flipp’d  in  Tooke's  Pan¬ 
theon. 

Daphne,  like  many  another  fair. 

To  whom  connubial  ties  are  horrid. 

Fled  from  his  arms,  but  left  a  rare 
Memento  sprouting  on  his  forehead. 

For  Bays  did  ancient  bards  compete. 
Gather’d  on  Pindus  or  Parnassus  ; 

They  by  the  leaf  were  paid,  not  sheet. 
And  that’s  the  reason  they  surpass 
us. 

One  wreath  thus  tvrines  the  heads  about, 
Whose  brains  have  brighten’d  all 
our  sconces. 

And  those  who  others’  brains  knock’d 
out, 

’Cause  they  themselves  were  royal 
dunces. 

Men  fight  in  these  degenerate  days. 

For  crowns  o|,gold,  not  laurel  fillets  ; 

And  bards  who  borrow  fire  from  bays. 
Must  have  them  in  the  grate  for 
billets. 

Laureates  we  have,  (for  cash  and  sack) 
Of  all  calibres  and  diameters. 

But  ’stead  of  poetry,  alack  ! 

They  give  us  lachrymose  Hexame¬ 
ters. 

And  that  illustrious  leaf  for  which 
Folks  wrote  and  wrestled,  sung  and 
bluster’d. 

Is  now  boil’d  down  to  give  a  rich 
And  dainty  flavour  to  our  custard  ! 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 


GOOD  BYE. 

When  from  the  friend  we  dearly  love, 
Fate  tells  us  we  must  part. 

By  words  we  can  but  feebly  prove  .jflS 
The  anguish  of  the  heart. 

And  no  soft  speech,  howe’er  sincere, 
Can  half  so  much  imply. 

As  the  suppress’d,  though  trembling 
tear, 

That  drowns  those  words  “  Good 
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From  the  Irish  Melodies. 

nv  T.  MOORE,  ESQ. 

Wreath  the  bowl 
With  flow’rs  of  soul, 

The  bri<^htest  wit  can  find  us  ; 

We’ll  take  a  flight 
'I’ow’rds  heaven  to  night. 

And  leave  dull  earth  behind  us. 

Should  love  amid 
The  wreaths  be  hid, 

The  joy  th’  enchanter  brings  us  ; 

No  danger  fear  : 

While  wine  is  near 
We'll  drown  him  if  he  stings  us. 

Then  wreath  the  bowl,  &c. 

’Twas  nectar  fed 
(Of  old  ’tis  said) 

Their  Junos,  Joves,  Apollos  ; 

And  man  may  brew 
His  nectar  too, 

The  rich  receipt’s  as  follows  : — 

Take  wine  like  this. 

Let  looks  of  bliss 
Around  it  well  be  blended  ; 

Then  bring  wit’s  beam, 

To  warm  the  stream, 

And  there’s  your  nectar  splendid. 

So  wreath  the  howl,  &c. 

Say  why  did  Time, 

His  glass  sublime, 

Fill  up  with  sands  unsightly? 

When  wine  he  knew. 

Runs  brisker  through, 

And  sparkles  far  more  brightly  ! 

Oh,  lend  it  us. 

And  smiling  thus, 

The  glass  in  two  we’d  sever ; 

RIake  pleasure  glide 
.  In  double  tide. 

And  fill  both  ends  for  ever  ! 

Then  wreath  the  bowl,  &c. 


iWt'gCPUantcg. 


ANECDOTE  OF  GEORGE  I. 

This  king  was  masked  at  a  ball,  and 
discoursed  with  a  lady,  who  was  also  in 
disguise,  and  whom  he  did  not  know. 

lady  proposed  to  him  to  go  with 
her  to  an  adjoining  room  for  refresh¬ 
ments :  the  king  consented.  The  lady, 
filling  a  glass,  drank  the  health  of  the 
Pretender.  “  With  all  my  heart,”  re¬ 
plied  the  generous  monarch,  “  I  drink 
willingly  the  health  of  all  unfortunate 
princes.’igii^ 


Walking  by  the  celebrated  ruins  of 
Reculvers,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  I  ob¬ 
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served  the  following  curious  lines,  in¬ 
scribed  on  a  stone  on  the  walls; 
Tempus  edax  rerum, 

Observe  these  walls  and  fear  ’em. 

For  should  you  come  too  near  ’em, 
These  walls,  for  want  of  serum, 

Will  bury  you  inter  ’em. 

And  prove  to  those  who’re  near  ’em, 
That  Tempus  edax  rerum. 

T.  A.  V.  B. 


ANECDOTE  OF  MISS  AMBROSE. 

The  vice-regal  administration  of  Lord 
Chesterfield  in  Ireland,  was  distinguish¬ 
ed  in  many  respects  beyond  that  of  any 
other  viceroy  who  had  preceded  him. 
As  a  judge  and  patron  of  learning,  his 
levees  were  always  attended  with  men 
of  letters,  and  the  Castle  drawing-rooms 
were  enlivened  with  a  constellation  of 
beauties. 

Miss  Ambrose  was  universally  allow¬ 
ed  to  be  the  brightest  star  in  that  con¬ 
stellation.  She  was  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic,  and  descended  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  the  kingdom.  Her  charms 
and  vivacity  (which  were  always  tem¬ 
pered  with  modesty  and  prudence)  fur¬ 
nished  his  Lordship  with  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  complimenting  both,  with  a 
delicacy  peculiar  to  a  nobleman  of  his 
refined  taste  and  wit.  On  the  first  day 
of  July,  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  wore 
orange  lilies,  in  commemoration  of  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  which  was  fought 
on  that  day,  and  which  was  a  grand 
gala  at  Court.  On  one  of  these  occa¬ 
sions,  Miss  Ambrose  appeared  with  an 
orange  lily  in  her  bosom,  which  imme¬ 
diately  caught  the  Viceroy’s  eye,  and 
called  forth  the  following  extemporary 
lines  : 

“  Say,  lovely  traitor,  where’s  the  jest 
Of  wearing  orange  on  thy  breast ; 
When  that  same  breast  uncover’d 
shows 

The  whiteness  of  the  rebel  rose?” 

A  few  days  afterwards,  a  delegation 
from  the  ancient  town  of  Drogheda 
waited  on  his  Lordship  with  the  free¬ 
dom  of  their  corporation  in  a  gold.box. 
Miss  Ambrose  happened  to  be  present : 
as  the  box  was  of  the  finest  workman¬ 
ship,  she  jocosely  requested  that  his 
Lordship  would  give  it  to  her.  “  Ma¬ 
dam,”  said  he,  “  you  have  too  much  of 
my  freedom  already.”  Lord  Chester¬ 
field  used  to  say,  in  allusion  to  the 
power  of  beauty,  that  she  was  the  only 
dangerous  Papist  in  Ireland. 

Encircled  by  a  crowd  of  admirers,  in 
the  hey-day  of  her  bloom,  she  had  the 
good  sense  to  prefer  the  hand  of  a  plain 
worthy  Baronet  (Sir  Roger  Palmer)  to 
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all  tlie  wealth  and  titles  that  were 
thrown  at  her  feet.  The  marriage  of 
this  lady  was  announced  in  one  of  the 
Dublin  prints  in  these  words  : 

“  The  celebrated  Miss  Ambrose,  of 
this  kingdom,  has,  to  the  much-envied 
happiness  of  owe,  and  the  grief  of  thou¬ 
sands^  abdicated  her  maiden  empire  of 
beauty,  and  retreated  to  the  temple  of 
Hymen.”  Lady  Palmer  is  still  alive; 
and  has  the  second  pleasure  of  seeing 
herself  young  again  in  a  numerous 
train  of  grand-children. 

J.  Sam.  Wely. 


OF  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

LEADEN  SHOT. 

The  manufacture  of  small  shot  is  cu¬ 
rious,  and  will  probably  amuse  the 
young  reader.  In  melting  the  lead,  a 
small  quantity  of  arsenic  is  added, 
which  disposes  it  to  run  into  spherical 
drops.  When  melted  it  is  poured  into 
a  cylinder  pierced  with  holes.  The 
lead  streaming  through  the  boles,  soon 
divides  into  drops,  which  fall  into  wa¬ 
ter,  where  they  congeal.  They  are 
not  all  spherical ;  therefore,  those  that 
are  must  be  separated,  which  is  done 
by  an  ingenious  contrivance.  The 
whole  is  sifted  on  the  upper  end  of  a 
long  smooth  inclined  plane,  and  the 
grains  roll  down  to  the  lower  end.  But 
the  pear-like  shape  of  the  bad  grains 
makes  them  roll  down  irregularly,  and 
they  waddle  as  it  were  to  a  side,  while 
the  round  ones  run  straight  down,  and 
are  afterwards  sorted  into  sizes  by 
sieves.  The  manufa04urers  of  the  pa¬ 
tent  shot  have  fixed  their  furnace,  for 
melting  the  metal,  at  the  top  of  a  tower 
100.  feet  high,  and  procure  a  much 
greater  number  of  spherical  grains,  by 
letting  the  melted  lead  fall  into  water 
from  this  height,  as  the  shot  is  gradual¬ 
ly  cooled  before  it  reaches  the  water. 

GLOW-WORM. 

The  glow-worm,  or  cicindcla  of 
Linnaeus,  is  the  wingless  female  of  a 
beetle  insect.  The  male  is  of  a  dusky 
hue,  without  much  beauty  or  peculiari¬ 
ty  of  markings.  The  female  is  more 
like  the  larva  or  grub  of  a  beetle,  than 
a  perfect  full  grown  insect.  The  light, 
which  is  of  a  beautiful  sulphur  colour, 
proceeds  from  the  three  last  rings  of 
the  body.  It  is  phosphorescent,  and  is 
so  strong  that  it  will  show'  itself  through 
several  folds  of  paper  in  which  it  may 
be  wrapped.  From  the  circumstance 
of  the  male  being  a  winged  animal,  and 
the  female  not,  it  was  necessary  that 
some  contrivance  should  be  had  re¬ 


course  to  for  directing  the  rambler  to 
his  sedentary  mate.  What  more  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficient 
guide,  could  possibly  be  contrived, 
than  this  self-lighted  hymeiiial  torch? 


WAT  TYLER  AND  SIR  WILLIAM 
WALWORTH. 

Wat  Tyler,  when  in  servitude,  had 
been  beaten  by  his  master,  Richard 
Lions,  a  great  merchant  of  wines,  and 
a  sheriff  of  London.  This  chastise¬ 
ment,  working  on  an  evil  disposition, 
appears  never  to  have  been  forgiven  ; 
and  when  this  radical  assumed  his  short¬ 
lived  dominion,  he  had  his  old  master 
beheaded,  and  his  head  carried  before 
him  on  a  spear  !  So  Grafton  tells  us, 
to  the  eternal  obloquy  of  this  arch- Ja¬ 
cobin,  who  “  was  a  crafty  fellow,  and 
of  an  excellent  wit,  but  wanting  grace.” 
T  would  not  sully  the  glory  of  the  pa¬ 
triotic  blow  which  ended  the  rebellion 
with  the  rebel  ;  yet  there  are  secrets 
in  history!  Sir  William  Walworth, 
“  the  ever  famous  Mayor  of  London,” 
as  Stowe  designates  him,  has  left  the 
immortality  of  his  name  to  one  of  our 
suburbs;  but  when  I  discovered  in 
Stowe’s  Survey  that  Walworth  was 
the  landlord  of  the  stews  on  the  Bank- 
side,  which  he  farmed  out  to  the  Dutch 
vroivs^  and  which  Wat  had  pulled  down, 
I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  private 
feeling  first  knocked  down  the  saucy 
ribald,  and  then  thrust  him  through 
and  through  with  his  dagger,  and  that 
there  was  as  much  of  personal  ven¬ 
geance  as  patriotism,  which  raised  his 
arm  to  crush  the  demolisher  of  so  much 
valuable  property  ! 


“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of 
other  men’s  stuff.” — Wotton. 


Wei-ch  BoAsTrf — The  Welch  boast 
that  they  exceed  all  the  world  in  three 
things,  namely,  having  the  first  Chris¬ 
tian  king,  emperor,  and  monastery  in 
the  world,  namely,  Lucius,  Constan¬ 
tine,  and  Bangor. 

EPIORAM. 

“  Don’t  you  think  there’d  be  much 
morb  of  bloodshed  than  now, 

If  the  women,  like  us,  their  own  bat¬ 
tles  were  waging?” 

Quoth  cynical  Dick  :  said  hia^iend,  “  I 

That  there  might,  for  ^Py’re  sure 
to  bo  always  engaging.^" 
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INSCRIPTION  ON  A  MONUMENT  AT  BENSON,  IN  OXFORDSIIIRE . 

M  :  S  : 

To  the  pious  Memory 
of  Ralph  Quelche  and  Jane  his  wife, 

Who  slept  !  t  ^  bed  by  ye  space  of  40  years. 

Now  sleep  }  °  ^  (  grave  till  Ct.  shall  awaken  them. 

She  ^  asleep  Anno  Dmi  |  ^  being  aged  j>yeares 

^  ^  ^  ye  New  Inn  twice  built  at 

For  the  fruite  N  labours  f  N  yr  own  chard 

of  their  J  bodies  L  ^  j  only  son  and  two 

j  C  daughters. 

Their  son  being  liberally  bred  in  ye  University  of  Oxon 
thought  himself  bound  to  erect  this  small  monument 
f  i  their  ?  •  ^  *  ,  (  God. 

his 


PATIENCE. 

Sir  Siliion,  as  snoring  he  lay  in  his  bed, 

Was  awaked  by  the  cry,  “  Sir,  your 
lady  is  dead.” 

lie  heard,  and  returning  to  slumber, 
quoth  lie, 

“  In  the  morn  when  I  wake,  oh  !  how 
grieved  I  shall  be.” 


Galen. — It  was  chance  that  led  to 
the  conversion  of  Galen,  who,  though 
an  atheist,  was  a  strict  observer  of  na¬ 
ture,  but  finding  a  skeleton,  he  thought 
it  of  too  curious  a  construction  to  be 
the  production  of  chance. 


Boileau. — Boileau,  when  a  child, 
playing  on  a  green,  fell  down ;  in  his 
fall  his  coats  turned  up,  and  a  turkey 
being  by,  gave  him  several  pecks  ;  he 
felt  the  injury  during  his  whole  life. 
Hence,  most  probably,  arose  his  seve¬ 
rity  of  manners,  and  that  want  of  sen¬ 
sibility  visible  in  all  his  works:  hence 
his  satire  against  women,  against  Lulli, 
Quinault,  and  all  verses  of  gallantry  ; 
and  hence  his  epistle  on  the  love  of 
God. 


ON  A  miser. 

I  have  seen  him  anxious  watch  his  heap 
of  dung, 

Least  sparrow's  there  might  find  a  grain 
of  corn. 


AN  epitaph  on  the  same. 
Here  Scrapeall  lies  in  cold  clay  clad. 
Who  died  for  want  of  what  he  had. 


etymology. — AN  EPIGRAM. 

A  Cantab  ask’d  a  Cambridge  clown, 

If  he  could  conjugate,  knew  verb  or 
noun. 

Or  elomoliH/ise — what  a  Duel  meant  ? 
Sure,  “  from  Uo-ill — a  Life  mis- 
speni.^^ 


On  a  Publican  of  the  name  of  Deaths 
in  the  Wandsworth  Road. 

O  !  call  not  here  ye  sottish  wights, 

For  purl,  nor  ale,  nor  gin  ; 

For  if  ye  stop,  whoe’er  alights. 

By  Death  is  taken  in. 

Where  having  eat  and  drank  your  fill, 
Should  ye,  O  !  hapless  case, 

Neglect  to  pay  your  landlord’s  bill. 
Death  stares  ye  in  the  face^ 

With  grief  sincere  I  pity  those 

Who’ve  drawn  themselves  this 
scrape  in, 

Since  from  his  dreadful  gripe  heaven 
knows, 

Alas  !  there’s  no  escaping. 

This  one  advice,  my  friends,  pursue. 
Whilst  yet  ye’ve  life  and  breath. 
Never  pledge  your  host,  for  if  you  do. 
You’ll  surely  drink  to  Death. 


EPIGRAM. 

On  seeing  a  Gentleman  with  two 
Watches. 

Fribble,  alas  !  I  fear  it  much 
In  some  foul  crime  is  catch’d — 
Why  so  ? — Because  his  guilt  is  such, 
You  see  he’s  double  watch’d. 


King  James  being  at  Salisbury,  a 
man  wanted  to  do  something,  as  he 
thought,  to  merit  the  attention  of  his 
Majesty;  he  therefore  climbed  up  to 
the  top  of  the  spire,  and  then  came  down 
again  very  safe,  which  made  him  talked 
of  by  every  person,  as  having  done 
something  very  uncommon,  from  the 
prodigious  height,  and  expecting  some 
royal  favour  for  it,  he  kept  as  near  the 
king  as  possible ;  when  being  pointed 
out  by  some  of  his  attendants,  his 
Majesty  desired  him  to  come  near,  and 
asked  him  if  he  was  the  person !  He 
answered,  “  yes.”  “  Well,”  said  the 
king,  “  thou  really  art  a  clever  man,  I 
will  give  thee  a  patent  for  it.” 
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ON  A  LADY  STUNG  BY  A  BEE. 

To  heal  the  wound  a  bee  had  made 
Upon  my  Chloe’s  face. 

Honey  upon  the  part  she  laid, 

And  bade  me  kiss  the  place. 

Pleas’d,  I  obeyed,  and  from  the  wound 
Extracted  sweet  and  smart ; 

The  honey  on  my  lips  I  found — 

The  sting  within  my  heart. 


DublinWit. — A  Dublin  paper  stated, 
that  a  certain  Alderman  of  that  city, 
having  been  on  his  departure  from  a 
dinner  at  the  Mayoralty  House,  solicit¬ 
ed  by  a  poor  woman  for  charity,  for 
herself  and  five  starving  children,  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘‘  D— n  you,  I  would  give  50f. 
to  be  as  hungry  as  any  of  you.” 

A  Corporation  Joke. — A  worthy 
Alderman  describing  a  grand  dinner 
at  Paris,  of  three  courses  and  a  desert, 
a  bye-stander  observed,  it  must  have 
been  a  splendid  feast :  “  No,  sir,”  cried 
our  connoisseur  in  cookery,  “  It  was  a 
beggarly  one,  for  every  thing  vi  as  done 
to  rags. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  several 
Correspondents  respecting  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Angler,  we  have  to  observe, 
that  the  articles  under  that  head  were 
furnished  by  a  Correspondent,  whose 
punctuality  in  furnishing  seven  papers, 
we  thought  a  guarantee  for  his  finishing 
the  subject,  which  we  doubt  not  some 
unforeseen  occurrence  has  prevented. — 
If,  however,  J.  W.'«should  not  send  the 
concluding  paper  in  a  week  or  two,  v/e 
shall  endeavour  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
and  complete  the  subject. 

R,  M.  H.  will  perhaps  excuse  our 
delaying  the  commencement  of  his  in¬ 
teresting  article,  until  he  has  furnished 
us  with  the  conclusion. 

The  Last  Moments  of  Celebrated  Men, 
and  the  Grateful  Servant,  in  our  next. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  proffered  services  of  +  + 

Candidus  and  Dubitor  are  informed 
we  were  not  deceived. 

Duelling  is  of  much  older  dale  than 
A.  W.  assigns  to  it. 

We  thank  Kiow,  but  the  subject  is 
familiar  to  us. 

Jacobus,  and  ail  our  anagramatical 
Correspondents  are  informed,  that  we 
shall  give  an  article  on  the  subject 
shortly,  though  it  will  be  neither  per¬ 
sonal  nor  political. 

The  suggestion  of  F.  R-y,  is  under 
consideration. 

The  Love  Letters  of  Henry  VIIL 


were  translated  from  the  autographs  in 
the  Library  of  the  Vatican. 

S.  J.’s  Anecdote,  of  some  time  ago, 
is  very  stale. 

Goldsmith’s  Elegy  on  a  Mad  Dog, 
very  good,  but  well  known. 

The  Epitaph  on  the  Marquis  of  An¬ 
glesey’s  Leg,  is  very  good,  but  too 
well  known,  to  render  it  a  novelty  to 
our  readers. 

Hassan’s  lines  are  pretty,  but  they 
are  addresses  to  young  ladies,  &c. ;  with 
these  our  table  is  already  loaded. 

The  Three  Blind  Beggars  is  an 
amusing  tale,  and  does  credit  to  our 
juvenile  Correspondent,  but  it  is  too 
long  and  too  local. 

The  favours  of  Edric,  E.  B.,  G.  L.  K., 
A.  Y.,  J.  W.,  J,  M.  S.,  Septima,  Peter, 
Amator,  L.  P.  K.,  F.  H.  (at  Christ¬ 
mas),  Peter  Grievous,  JE.  CE.  Omega, 

T.  H.  Y.,  K.  S.,  A.  J.,  G.  G., 
D.  K.  L.,  Historicus,  A.  X.  Y.  Z., 
T.  H.  Y.,  Glow-worm,  R.  D.  W.  K  , 
Solo,  Anthony  Bobus,  Lector  Speculi, 
J.  S.  Wely,  B.  L.,  and  G.  E.  G.,  are 
intended  for  insertion. 

Geo.  T-yl-r,  must  not  be  indelicate 
in  his  communications,  if  he  expects 
them  to  appear  in  the  Mirror. 

X.  Z.  or  a  more  lengthy  article  on 
the  subject,  soon. 

Beta's  last  faVour  early. — His  others 
are  not  forgotten. 

Essays  must  be  very  good  to  gain 
insertion. 

F.  D.  B.’s  Parody  has  merit,  but  we 
dare  not  promise  it  insertion. 

R.  V.  is  quite  mistaken,  when  he  says 
“  the  words  of  a  Sonnet  are  not  of 
much  importance,  provided  the  tune 
is  good.”  Words,  and  not  tunes,  are 
what  we  give. 

The  following  articles  have  been 
deemed  inadmissible  :  The  Anacreontic, 
by  J.  N.,  G.  G.,  F.  H.,  G.  W.  A., 
The  Haunted  Beach,  Azira,  D.  G.  C., 
W.  P.,  with  Humphrey  and  the  Apple 
Pie. 

Juvenis’s  lines  are  pretty,  but  not  of 
general  interest. 

A.  Y.  B.  amusing,  but  not  quite  in 
our  line. 

I.  IT.’s  verses  are  pretty,  but  we  want 
something  more. 

Paradoxes  are  inadmissible. 

J.  M*  says  enough  in  praise  of  coffee, 
but  does  not  say  it  very  well. 

Speculus,  though  not  without  })oint, 
has  not  enough  to  compensate  for  its 
allusions.  

Published  hy  J.  LIMBIRB,  Strand, 
(East  end  of  Exeter  Change);  and  sold  hy  all 
Newsmen  and  Booksellers.— Printed  by  T. 
DOLBY,  299,  Strand 
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Our  readers  will  not  need  to  be 
told  that  the  Bastille  was  the  state  pri¬ 
son  of  France,  and  that  one  of  the  first 
achievements  of  the  Revolution,  was 
to  level  this  scene  and  engine  of  despo¬ 
tism  to  the  ground.  While  it  remained, 
the  office  of  spy  and  informer  were  so 
frequently  and  so  ingeniously  executed, 
as  to  excite  a  dread  of  revealing  the  “se¬ 
crets  of  this  prison-house,”  lest  the  in¬ 
dividual  so  doing  should  become  an  in¬ 
mate  of  this  abode  of  horror  and  de¬ 
spair,  and  hence,  as  iM.  de  Saintfoy 
observed,  “  it  was  safer  to  be  silent  on 
tliis  subject  than  to  speak,” 

The  Bastille,  which  w'as  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  on  the  side 
of  the  fauxboug  St.  Antoine,  formerly 
consisted  of  only  two  towers.  The  de¬ 
sign  of  this  castle  was  formed,  and  the 
first  stone  laid  on  the  23d  of  April, 
1369,  by  Hugh  Aubriot,  Prevost  of  Pa¬ 
ris,  who  was  afterwards  confined  in  the 
prison  he  had  erected.  The  two 
towers,  of  which  the  castle  originally 
consisted,  served  as  a  defence  against 
the  attacks  of  the  English  ;  two  other 
towers  were  added,  but  the  edifice  was 
not  completed  until  about  the  year 
Von.  11. 


1383,  when  Charles  VI.  added  four 
new  towers,  formed  apartments  be¬ 
tween  the  towers  in  the  solid  walls, 
pulled  down  the  bridges,  and  surround¬ 
ed  the  whole  eight  towers  by  a  dry 
ditch,  sunk  twenty-five  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  street.  Draw-bridges  and 
gates,  and  every  thing  that  could  add 
to  its  security,  were  formed,  while  sen¬ 
tinels  were  placed  at  all  points.  The 
walls  of  the  building  were  of  free-stone, 
ten  feet  thick.  The  court  in  the  centre 
formed  a  square  of  about  120  feet  long, 
and  85  wide,  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
a  fountain.  In  an  adjoining  and  smaller 
court  the  hall  was  situated,  where  the 
ministers  Lieutenants  of  Police  inter¬ 
rogated  the  prisoners;  and  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  place  there  was  a  secure  and 
secret  closet,  in  which  the  papers  and 
effects  taken  from  the  prisoners  were 
deposited. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  Bastille 
there  was  a  chapel,  containing  five 
niches  or  closets,  with  strong  locks,  of 
which  three  were  formed  in  the  wall. 
Every  prisoner  admitted  to  hear  mass 
was  put  in  by  himself,  and  could  nei¬ 
ther  see  anv  person  nor  be  seen.  Tlie 
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doors  of  these  niches  were  secured  by 
bolts  on  the  outside,  and  lined  within 
by  iron  bars.  All  the  towers  were  se¬ 
cured  at  the  bottom  by  strong  double 
doors,  with  enormous  locks  and  bolts. 
The  filthy  dungeons  beneath  exhaled 
the  most  offensive  stench,  and  were  the 
common  abode  of  lizards,  toads,  rats, 
spiders,  and  almost  every  species  of 
vermin.  It  was  here  they  put  such 
persons  as  they  wished  to  terrify  into 
any  measure.  Double  doors,  each  se¬ 
ven  inches  thick,  and  fastened  by  mon¬ 
strous  bolts,  were  the  entrances  to 
these  horrid  dens  where  Louis  XI. 
confined  those  persons  whose  misera¬ 
ble  lives  he  was  desirous  of  prolonging 
by  gradual  torture.  “  Such,”  says 
Corate  de  Boulainvilliers,  in  his  His- 
toire  de  VAncien  Gouvernement  de  la 
France,  “  was  his  treatment  of  the 
Princes  of  Arraagnac,  who  were  placed 
in  these  dungeons  in  holes  sunk  in  the 
stone- work  into  the  forms  of  sugar- 
loaves  terminating  in  points,  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  deprive  their  feet  of  rest, 
and  their  wearied  and  tortured  bodies 
of  all  possibility  of  repose.  From  this 
niiserable  situation  they  were  taken 
twice  a-week  to  receive  the  scourge, 
uhder  the  inspection  of  Philip  I’Huil- 
lier,  then  Governor  of  the  Bastille ; 
and  at  the  end  of  every  three  months 
they  had  one  or  two  teeth  wrenched 
from  their  jaws.” 

The  apartments  in  the  Bastille  were 
divided  into  five  classes.  After  the 
dungeons,  the  most  horrible  rooms 
were  the  three  containing  iron  cages. 
These  cages  were  formed  of  beams 
cased  with  strong  plates  of  iron ;  they 
wfire  eight  feet  high  by  six  wide. 

It  is  said  by  Mezerai,  that  the  Bishop 
of  Verdun  was  the  contriver  of  these 
Cages,  and  that  he  had  some  construct¬ 
ed  for  the  castle  of  Angers,  in  which  he 
was  the  first  person  that  was  confined 
in  them,  and  where  he  remained  ten  or 
twelve  years,  an  instance  of  just  retri¬ 
bution. 

The  next  class  of  rooms  were  les 
Calottes ;  they  were  the  highest  in  the 
towers,  and  constructed  of  eight  ar¬ 
cades  of  free-stone.  It  was  only  in  the 
middle  room  that  it  was  possible  to 
walk  ;  between  each  arcade  there  was 
barely  room  for  a  bed.  The  win¬ 
dows,  which  were  grated  on  both  sides 
with  iron,  admitted  little  light. 

Almost  all  the  other  chambers  of  the 
towers  were  octagonal,  about  fourteen 
or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  twenty  fe»t  in 
diameter.  The  windows  were  all  dou¬ 
ble-grated  with  iron  bars,  each  as  thick 
as  the  arm.  The  greater  part  of  the 


rooms  had  chimnies  or  stoves,  but  in 
the  dungeons  there  were  neither.  All 
the  chimnies  were  secured  both  at  the 
top  and  the  bottom  with  iron  bars. 

All  the  chambers  were  badlyfurnished ; 
the  inferior  ones  consisted  merely  of  four 
bare  walls ;  on  which  were  inscribed 
the  names  of  the  prisoners,  together 
with  a  number  of  distichs,  verses,  &c., 
of  which  we  shall  give  an  account  here¬ 
after.  A  bed  of  green  serge,  a  straw 
mattress,  two  tables,  two  pitchers  for 
water,  an  iron  fork,  a  pewter  spoon,  and 
a  drinking  mug  of  the  same  metal,  a 
copper  candlestick  with  iron  snuifers, 
with  two  or  three  chairs,  made  up  the 
inventory  of  the  apartments. 

The  food  of  the  prisoners  was  regu¬ 
lated  by  a  book  of  rates,  according  to 
their  quality.  Princes  were  classed  at 
fifty  livres  per  day,  and  the  lowest  class 
of  prisoners  at  two  livres  ten  sous  ;  the 
food  was  supplied  by  the  Governor, 
whonr  avarice  often  tempted  to  make  it 
of  bad  quality.  “  There  is  no  cook’s- 
shop  in  the  kingdom,”  says  the  author 
of  Historical  Remarks  on  the  Castle  of 
the  Bastille,  published  in  1789,  “  w'here 
you  may  not  get  a  better  dinner  for 
twelve  sous,  than  what  are  served  in  the 
Bastille.  The  cookery  in  short  is 
wretchedly  bad,  the  soup  tasteless,  and 
the  meat  of  the  worst  quality  and  ill- 
dressed.” 

On  the  arrival  of  a  prisoner  in  the 
Bastille  all  his  boxes  and  papers  were 
examined,  and  for  some  time  after  his 
first  admission,  neither  books,  ink,  nor 
paper  were  allowed  to  them,  and  in 
some  cases  this  prohibition  continued 
during  the  whole  of  their  confinement, 
in  other  cases  there  was  a  relaxation  of 
this  severity. 

The  Castle  of  the  Bastille,  of  which 
we  this  week  present  a  very  spirited  and 
correct  view,  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide. 
This  ditch  is  always  dry,  except  in  the 
event  of  an  overflow  from  the  Seine,  or 
after  very  heavy  rains.  On  the  outside 
of  the  ditch  was  a  wall  sixty  feet  high, 
the  top  of  which  formed  a  wooden  gal¬ 
lery  with  ballustrades,  continued  round 
the  ditch  fronting  the  castle,  and  called 
the  rounds.  Two  flights  of  steps,  one 
to  the^right  and  the  other  to  the  left, 
led  to  these  rounds  ;  and  sentinels  were 
posted  night  and  day  to  prevent  any 
attempts  at  eseape ;  and  a  bell  was  rung 
within  the  Castle  every  hour  by  the 
sentinel,  to  give  notice  that  he  was  on 
duty.  The  bridges  were  drawn  up  at 
ten  o’clock  at  night. 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  this  an- 
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cient  prison  ;  in  our  next  we  shall  give 
some  highly  interesting  anecdotes  re¬ 
lating  to  the  persons  confined  in  the 
Bastille. 


THE  MONTH  OP  OCTOBER. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

According  to  Romulus’s  calendar 
this  is  the  eighth  month  of  the  year; 
though  the  tenth  in  that  of  Numa,  Ju¬ 
lius  Cffisar,  &c.  consisting  of  thirty- 
one  days.  October  has  still  retained 
its  first  name  in  spite  of  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  names  the  senate  and  Roman  em¬ 
perors  would  have  given  it.  The  se¬ 
nate  ordered  it  to  be  called  Faustinas, 
in  honour  of  Faustina,  the  wife  of  An¬ 
toninus  the  emperor  ;  Commodus  would 
have  had  it  bear  the  name  of  Invictus; 
and  Domilian  made  it  be  called  Domi- 
tianus,  after  his  own  name.  In  this 
month 

“  The  fading  many-colour’d  woods, 
Shade  deep’ning  over  shade,  the  coun¬ 
try  round 

Imbrown  ;  a  crowded  umbrage,  dusk 
and  dun, 

Of  every  hue,  from  wan  declining 
green 

To  sooty  dark.’^ 

Dr.  Aikin  says,  “  The  gloom  of  the 
declining  year  is,  however,  during  this 
month,  enlivened  by  the  variety  of  rich 
and  bright  colours,  exhibited  by  the 
fading  leaves  of  shrubs  and  trees.  So 
varied  and  glowing,  indeed,  are  the 
tints,  so  harmonious  their  combinations, 
so  exquisitely  tender  and  soothing  the 
emotions  that  they  give  birth  to,  as  to 
render  our  autumnal  scenery,  both  to 
the  painter  and  man  of  sentiment,  more 
interesting  than  the  blossoms  of  spring, 
or  the  radiance  and  verdure  of  summer. 
The  weather  is  sometimes  extremely 
misty,  with  a  perfect  calm.  The  ground 
is  covered  with  spiders’  webs  innumer¬ 
able,  crossing  the  paths,  extending 
from  shrub  to  shrub,  and  floating  in 
the  air.  This  appearance  is  called 
(/ossamer^  and  is  caused  by  an  infinite 
multitude  of  small  spiders,  which,  when 
they  want  to  change  their  place,  have 
a  power  of  shooting  forth  several  long 
threads,  to  which  they  attach  them¬ 
selves,  and  thus  becoming  buoyant,  are 
carried  gently  through  the  air  as  long 
as  they  please,  after  which,  by  coiling 
up  their  threads,  they  descend  very 
gradually  to  the  ground.  Now  bee¬ 
hives  are  despoiled  of  their  honey. 
This  month  is  particularly  chosen,  on 
account  of  its  mild  temperature,  for 
the  brewing  of  malt  liquor  designed 
for  long  keeping,  which  is  therefore 


generally  called  Old  October.  The 
hazel-nut  is  fit  for  gathering  at  this 
time,  which  is  found  amid  the  secret 
shade.”  P.  T.  W. 

THE  GRATEFUL  SERVANT. 

The  late  captain’s  old  domestic,  on 
whose  face  was  painted  the  sincerity 
of  sorrow,  beckoned  me  into  the  back 
parlour,  and  having  once  or  twice,  with 
a  stroke  of  his  hard  hand,  driven  away 
the  tears  that  fell  upon  his  furrowed 
cheek — “  I  thought,  sir,”  said  he, 

“  when  I  saw  the  lid  of  the  coffin 
screwed  down  upon  my  gcJod  master, 
that  I  had  lived  too  long.  When  I 
heard  the  hammer  knock  upon  the  last 
nail,  my  he|irt  so  sunk  at  every  stroke, 
it  made  a  coward  of  me,  and  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  skulked  to  the 
quiet  garrison  of  death  I  But,  then, 
when  I  thought  of  my  poor  mistress, 
and  remembered  how  my  poor  master 
loved  her,  I  scorned  to  be  so  cowardly 
as  to  desert  my  port,  when  by  fighting 
with  life  a  little  longer,  I  might  save 
her  from  being  starved  by  want.  1 
know  all  I  can  do  but  a  trifle — a  no¬ 
thing,  as  a  body  may  say,  to  folks  that 
are  any  way  above  the  world ;  but  it 
may  be  of  use  to  her  for  all  that :  and 
so,  as  I  hear  you  are  going  to  look 
into  my  master’s  papers,  and  to  see 
what  can  be  made  out  for  my  poor 
mistress,  I  thought  best  to  tell  you,  to 
take  my  pension  into  the  account.” 

“  Your  pension  !  Quinten  ;  and  what 
do  you  reserve  for  yourself?” 

“  Nothing,  but  what  I  can  earn  by 
my  own  labour.  Thank  God,  I  am  not 
past  working  ;  you  see  how  well  I  have 
dressed  the  captain’s  garden,” 

“  Well,  but  honest  Quinten,  you  do 
not  consider  that  you  are  in  the  decline 
of  life,  and  cannot  long  be  able  to  la¬ 
bour  as  you  have  done.” 

“  I  know  it,  sir ;  I  am  growing  old 
apace ;  but  Sara.  Webb,  the  old  gar¬ 
dener,  at  Binfield,  is  ten  years  older 
than  I  am,  and  he  still  keeps  his 
place ;  and  so,  d’ye  see,  I  am  de¬ 
termined  not  to  touch  a  farthing  of  this 
here  Ghelsea  pension,  while  I  am  able 
to  lift  a  spade.  Did  I  not  get  it  by  the 
good  word  of  ray  master,  who,  then, 
has  so  good  a  right  to  it  as  his  widow? 
Here  are  twelve  guineas  besides,  which 
I  humbly  beg  you  will  fall  on  some 
means  to  make  her  accept ;  for  I  know 
she  would  not  touch  it  if  she  thought  it 
came  from  me :  so,  pray,  do  not  let  her 
know  who  sent  it,  for  folks  in  affliction 
ought  to  be  mighty  tenderly  dealt  with, 
so  as  not  to  hurt  their  pride — feelings^ 
I  believe,  my  young  mistress  would 
t  2 
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have  called  it,  but  T  am  not  learned 
enough  to  know  the  difference.” 

“  Honest,  worthy  Quinten  !”  cried  I, 
grasping  his  hand,  “  thou  hast  a  heart 
that  doth  honour  to  thy  species,  and 
principles  that  are  more  estimable  than 
all  the  learning  in  tUe  world :  at  a  pe¬ 
riod  when  neither  talents  nor  learning 
shall  avail,  thy  gratitude  and  thy  virtue 
shall  exalt  thee  to  glory.”  t+ 

AMERICAN  POETRY. 


LIFE. 

BV  R.  H.  WILDE,  ESQ.,  A  DISTINGUISHED 
ADVOCATE,  OF  GEORGIA. 

My  life  is  like  the  summer  rose 
That  opens  to  the  morning  sky. 

But  ere  the  shades  of  evening  close, 

Is  scattered  on  the  ground  to  die. 

Yet  on  that  rose’s  humble  bed. 

The  sweetest  dews  of  night  are  shed. 

As  if  she  wept  such  waste  to  see  ; 

But  none  shall  weep  a  tear  for  me. 

My  life  is  like  the  autumn  leaf. 

That  trembles  in  the  moon’s  pale  ray, 
Its  hold  is  frail,  its  date  is  brief, 
Restless,  and  soon  to  pass  away  : 

Yet  ere  that  leaf  shall  fall  and  fade, 

The  parent  tree  shall  mourn  its  shade, 
The  winds  bewail  the  leafless  tree. 

But  none  shall  breathe  a  sigh  for  me. 

My  life  is  like  the  prints  that  feet 
Have  left  on  I’empe’s  desert  strand. 
Soon  as  the  rising  tide  shall  beat. 

All  trace  will  vanish  from  the  sand. 
Yet,  as  if  grieving  to^fface 
All  vestige  of  the  human  race. 

On  that  lone  shore  loud  moans  the  sea  ; 
But  Jione,  alas  !  shall  mourn  for  me  ! 

ANSWER, 

BY  A  LADY  OP  BALTIMORE. 

The  dews  of  night  may  fall  from 
heaven 

Upon  the  wither’d  rose's  bed, 

And  tears  of  fond  regret  be  given 
To  mourn  the  virtues  of  the  dead  ; 
Yet  morning’s  sun  the  dews  will  dry. 
And  tears  will  fade  from  sorrow's 
.  eye. 

Affection's  pangs  be  lull’d  to  sleep, 

And  even  love  forget  to  weep. 

The  tree  may  mourn  its  fallen  leaf^ 
And  autumn  winds  bewail  its  bloom. 
And  friends  may  heave  the  sigh  of 
grief. 

O’er  those  who  sleep  within  the  tomb; 
Yet  soon  will  spring  renew  the  flowers. 
And  time  will  bring  more  smiling 
hours ; 

In  friendship’s  heart  all  grief  will  die, 
And  even  love  forget  to  sigh. 


The  sea  may  on  the  desert  shore 
Lament  each  trace  it  bears  away ; 
The  lonely  heart  its  grief  may  pour, 
O’er  cherish’d  friendship’s  last  de¬ 
cay  ; 

Yet  when  all  trace  is  lost  and  gone. 
The  waves  dance  bright  and  daily  on  ; 
Thus  soon  affection’s  bonds  are  torn. 
And  even  love  forgets  to  mourn. 

Edgar. 


MODES  OF  SALUTATION  IN 
VARIOUS  COUNTRIES, 

When  men  salute  each  other  in  an 
amicable  manner,  it  signifies  little  whe¬ 
ther  they  move  a  particular  part  of  the 
body,  or  practise  a  particular  ceremony. 
In  these  actions  there  must  exist  differ¬ 
ent  customs.  Every  nation  imagines  it 
employs  the  most  reasonable  ones  ;  but 
all  are  equally  simple,  and  none  are  to 
be  treated  as  ridiculous. 

This  infinite  number  of  ceremonies 
may  be  reduced  to  two  kinds  ;  to  reve¬ 
rences  or  salutations:  and  to  the  touch 
of  some  part  of  the  human  body.  To 
bend  and  prostrate  oneself  to  express 
sentiments  of  respect,  appears  to  be  a 
natural  motion  ;  for  terrified  persons 
throw  themselves  on  the  earth  when  they 
adore  invisible  heings ;  and  the  affec¬ 
tionate  touch  of  the  person  they  salute 
is  an  expression  of  tenderness. 

As  nations  decline  from  their  ancient 
simplicity,  much  farce  and  grimace  are 
introduced.  Superstition,  the  manners 
of  a  people,  and  their  situation,  influ¬ 
ence  the  modes  of  salutation ;  as  may 
be  observed  from  the  instances  we  col¬ 
lect. 

Modes  of  salutation  have  sometimes 
very  different  characters,  and  it  is  no 
uninteresting  speculation  to  examine 
their  shades.  Many  display  a  refine¬ 
ment  of  delicacy,  while  others  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  simplicity,  or  for 
tlieir  sensibility.  In  general,  however, 
they  are  frequently  the  same  in  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  nations,  and  in  more  polished 
societies.  Respect,  humility,  fear,  and 
esteem,  are  expressed  much  in  a  similar 
manner,  for  these  are  the  natural  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  orgaqization  of  the 
body. 

These  demonstrations  become  in  time 
only  eifipty  civilities,  which  signify  no¬ 
thing  ;  we  shall  notice  what  they  were 
originally,  without  reflecting  on  what 
they  are. 

The  first  nations  have  no  peculiar 
modes  of  salutation  ;  they  know  no 
reverences  or  other  compliments,  or  they 
despise  and  disdain  them.  The  Green¬ 
landers  laugh  when  they  see  an  Euro- 
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pean  uncover  his  head,  and  bend  his 
body  before  him  whom  he  calls  his  su¬ 
perior. 

The  Islanders,  near  the  Phillipines, 
take  the  hand  or  foot  of  him  they  sa¬ 
lute,  and  with  it  they  gently  rub  their 
face.  The  Laplanders  apply  their  nose 
strongly  against  that  of  the  person  they 
salute.  Dampier  says,  that  at  New 
Guinea  they  are  satisfied  to  put  on  their 
heads  the  leaves  of  trees,  which  have 
ever  yiassed  for  symbols  of  friendship 
and  peace.  This  is  at  least  a  pictu¬ 
resque  salute. 

Other  salutations  are  very  incommo¬ 
dious  and  painful  ;  it  requires  great 
practice  to  enable  a  man  to  be  polite  in 
an  island  situated  in  the  straits  of  the 
Sound.  Iloutman  tells  us  they  saluted 
him  in  this  grotesque  manner;  “  They 
raised  his  left  foot,  which  they  passed 
gently  over  the  right  leg,  and  from 
thence  over  his  face.”  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Phillipines  use  a  most  complex 
attitude  ;  they  bend  their  body  very 
low,  place  their  hands  on  their  cheeks, 
and  raise  at  the  same  time  one  foot  in 
the  air  with  their  knee  bent. 

An  Ethiopian  takes  the  robe  of  ano¬ 
ther  and  ties  it  about  his  own  waist,  so 
that  he  leaves  his  friend  half  naked. 
This  custom  of  undressing  on  these 
occasions  takes  other  forms  ;  sometimes 
men  place  themselves  naked  before  the 
person  whom  they  salute;  it  is  to 
show  their  humility,  and  that  they  are 
unworthy  of  appearing  in  his  presence. 
This  was  practised  before  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  when  he  received  the  visit  of 
two  female  Otaheitans.  Their  inno¬ 
cent  simplicity, no  doubt,  did  not  appear 
immodest  in  the  eyes  of  the  virtuoso. 

Sometimes  they  only  undress  parti¬ 
ally.  The  Japanese  only  take  off  a 
slipper  ;  the  people  of  Arracan  their 
sandals  in  the  street  and  their  stockings 
in  the  house. 

In  the  progress  of  time  it  appears 
servile  to  uncover  oneself.  The  gran¬ 
dees  of  Spain  claim  the  right  of  appear¬ 
ing  covered  before  the  king,  to  shew 
that  they  are  not  so  much  subjected  to 
him  as  the  rest  of  the  nation  ;  and  we 
may  remark  that  the  English  do  not 
uncover  their  heads  so  much  as  the 
other  nations  of  Europe.  Mr.  Hob- 
house  observes,  that  uncovering  the 
head,  with  the  Turks,  is  a  mark  of  in¬ 
decent  familiarity ;  in  their  mosques 
the  Franks  must  keep  their  hats  on. 
The  Jewish  custom  of  wearing  their 
hats  in  their  synagogues,  arises,  proba¬ 
bly,  from  the  same  Oriental  custom. 

In  a  word,  there  is  not  a  nation  (ob¬ 
serves  the  humorous  Montaigne),  even 


to  the  people  who  when  they  salute 
turn  their  backs  on  their  friends,  but 
that  can  be  justified  in  their  customs. 

The  negroes  are  lovers  of  ludicrous 
actions,  and  hence  all  their  ceremonies 
seem  farcical.  The  greater  part  pull 
the  fingers  till  they  crack.  Snelgrave 
gives  an  odd  representation  of  the  em¬ 
bassy  which  the  emperor  of  Dahomy 
sent  to  him.  The  ceremonies  of  saluta¬ 
tion  consisted  in  the  most  ridiculous 
contortions.  When  two  negro  rao- 
narchs  visit,  they  embrace  in  snapping 
three  times  the  middle  finger. 

Barbarous  nations  frequently  imprint 
on  their  salutations  the  dispositions  of 
their  character.  When  the  inhabitants 
of  Carmena  (says  Athenaeus)  would 
show  a  peculiar  mark  of  esteem,  they 
breathed  a  vein,  and  presented  for  the 
beverage  of  their  friend  the  blood  as  it 
issued.  The  Franks  tore  the  hair  from 
their  head,  and  presented  it  to  the  per¬ 
son  they  saluted.  The  slave  cut  his 
hair,  and  offered  it  to  his  master. 

The  Chinese  are  singularly  affected 
in  their  personal  civilities.  They  even 
calculate  the  number  of  their  reverences. 
These  are  the  most  remarkable  postures. 
The  men  move  their  hands  in  an  affec¬ 
tionate  manner,  while  they  are  joined 
together  on  the  breast,  and  bow  their 
head  a  little.  If  they  respect  a  person, 
they  raise  their  hands  joined,  and  then 
lower  them  to  the  earth  in  bending  the 
body.  If  two  persons  meet  after  a  long 
separation,  they  both  fall  on  their  knees 
and  bend  the  face  to  the  earth,  and  this 
ceremony  they  repeat  two  or  three 
times.  Surely  we  may  differ  here  with 
the  sentiments  of  Montaigne,  and  con¬ 
fess  this  ceremony  to  be  ridiculous.  It 
arises  from  their  national  affectation. 
They  substitute  artificial  ceremonies  for 
natural  actions. 

Their  expressions  mean  as  little  as 
their  ceremonies.  If  a  Chinese  is  asked 
how  he  finds  himself  in  health,  he  an¬ 
swers:  “Very  well;  thanks  to  your 
abundant  felicity.”  If  they  would  tell 
a  man  that  he  looks  well,  they  say, 
“  Prosperity  is  painted  on  your  face;” 
or,  “  Your  air  announces  your  happi¬ 
ness.” 

If  you  render  them  any  service,  they 
say,  “  My  thanks  shall  be  immortal.” 
If  you  praise  them,  they  answer,  “  How 
shall  I  dare  to  persuade  myself  of  what 
you  say  of  me  ?”  If  you  dine  with 
them,  they  tell  you  at  parting,  “We 
have  not  treated  you  with  sufficient  dis¬ 
tinction.”  The  various  titles  they  invent 
for  each  other  it  would  be  impossible  to 
translate. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  these  an- 
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swefs  are  to  be  proscribed  by  the  Chi¬ 
nese  ritual,  or  Academy  of  Compliments. 
There  are  determined  the  number  of 
bows ;  the  expressions  to  be  employed  ; 
the  genuflexions,  and  the  inclinations 
which  are  to  be  made  to  the  right  or 
left  haiid  ;  the  salutations  of  the  master 
before  the  chair  where  the  stranger  is  to 
be  seated,  for  he  salutes  it  most  pro¬ 
foundly,  and  wipes  the  dust  away  with  / 
the  skirts  of  his  robe  ;  ell  these  and 
other  things  are  noticed,  even  to  the 
dilent  gestures  by  which  you  are  en¬ 
treated  to  enter  the  house.  The  lower 
class  of  people  are  equally  nice  in  these 
punctilios  :  and  ambassadors  pass  forty 
days  in  practising  them  before  they  are 
enabled  to  appear  at  court.  A  tribunal 
qf  ceremonies  has  been  erected ;  and 
every  day  very  odd  decrees  are  issued, 
to  which  the  Chinese  most  religiously 
submit. 

The  marks  of  honour  are  frequently 
arbitrary ;  to  be  seated,  with  us,  is  a 
mark  of  repose  and  familiarity  :  to  stand 
!up,  that  of  respect.  There  are  coun¬ 
tries,  however,  in  which  princes  will 
only  be  addressed  by  persons  who  are 
seated,  and  it  is  considered  as  a  favour 
to  be  permitted  to  stand  in  their  pre¬ 
sence.  This  custom  prevails  in  despo- 
fic  countries ;  a  despot  cannot  suffer 
without  disgust  the  elevated  figure  of 
his  subjects  ;  he  is  pleased  to  bend  their 
bodies  with  their  genius  ;  his  presence 
must  lay  those  who  behold  him  pros¬ 
trate  on  the  earth ;  he  desires  no  eager¬ 
ness,  no  attention,  he  would  only  in¬ 
spire  terror,  ^ 

No.  XL. 

CONRAD  AND  JULIA. 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  HA,RTZ  FOREST. 

Had  we  never  lov’d  so  kindly, 

Had  we  never  lov’d  so  blindly. 

Never  met,  or  never  parted, 

We  had  ne’er  been  broken-hearted. 

Burns. 

In  the  western  department  of  — — , 
on  the  south  side  of  the  tremendous 
forest  of  Hartz,  lived  Conrad,  a  student 

of  the  University  of  G - .  Like  all 

frail  mortals,  he  had  been  captivated  by 
the  lovely  Julia,  daughter  of  an  ancient 
family,  who  could  count  fourteen  quar- 
terings  in  their  armorial  bearings,  and 
had  a  score  or  two  of  poor  relations, 
whose  company  was  only  desirable  when 
they  recited  to  the  old  Count,  anecdotes 
of  hi»  ancestors.  The  Count  was  a 
man  of  erudition  in  hitf  own  magnificent 


opinion,  yet  a  fool  in  the  opinion  of  all 
those  who  eat  at  his  table.  The  Countess 

- was  a  woman,  and  weighed  twenty 

stone  ;  and  Julia,  their  only  child,  was 
a  second  Venus,  and  only  seventeen. 
Her  person  was  perfectly  beautiful ; 
her  complexion  inclining  to  the  brunette ; 
but,  the  warm  and  youthful  bloom  of 
an  Hebe,  was  diffused  over  her  lovely 
countenance  ;  her  dark  raven  hair  was 
parted  in  front  like  the  head  of  a  Ma¬ 
donna,  and  fell  in  hyacinthine  ringlets 
over  her  shoulders  ;  and  though  some¬ 
what  inclining  to  the  embonpoint^  she 
nevertheless  had  all  that  luxuriant  ele¬ 
gance  of  shape  the  poet  characterizes, 
as  being  “  Fine  by  degrees,  and  beau¬ 
tifully  less.”  At  times,  a  certain  air  of 
tenderness  would  beam  from  her  fine, 
dark,  and  expressive  eyes,  which  could 
not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
observer,  and  excited  in  the  bosom 
something  a-kin  to  love.  Whoever  ap¬ 
proached  her,  seemed  to  inhale  the  soft 
contagion  ;  but  then  she  would  imme¬ 
diately  destroy  the  allusion,  by  the 
gaiety  and  sprightliness  of  her  conver¬ 
sation.  She  seemed  as  if  born  for  a 
brief  existence,  to  love  and  be  beloved ! 

For  Conrad,  who  was  as  fair  as  na¬ 
ture’s  fairest  mould,  to  behold  such  ex¬ 
cellence  without  adoring  it,  would  be 
deemed  apathy  in  the  extreme,  and  con¬ 
trary  to  his  warm  and  metaphysical 
ideas.  He  loved— and  though  death 
had  inevitably  been  the  consequence, 
from  some  part  of  the  family,  with  four¬ 
teen  quarters,  yet  this  very  danger 
served  only  to  heighten  the  fond  hallu¬ 
cination.  He  was  now  compelled  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  University  at  G - ;  but 

before  his  departure,  he  was  resolved 
to  make  a  disclosure  of  his  passion  to 
Julia,  let  what  would  be  the  conse¬ 
quence,  and  he  did  so.  It  was  but  the 
act  of  a  moment,  for  they  loved  secretly 
and  unknown  ;  and  hearts  that  beat 
alone  for  each  other,  needed  little  cere¬ 
mony  in  the  disclosure  of  a  passion, 
ardent  from  its  concealment,  and  pure 
from  the  young  and  spotless  souls  that 
fanned  it  into  existence.  The  confes¬ 
sion  was  registered,  and  a  kiss  was  the 
pledge  of  their  faith. 

For  what  to  them  was  the  world  beside. 
With  ull  its  change  of  time  and  tide  ? 
Its  living  things,  its  earth  and  sky. 

Are  nothing  to  their  mind  and  eye  : 
And  heedless  as  the  dead  are  they. 

Of  aught  around,  above,  beneath, 

As  if  all  else  had  passed  away- — 

They  only  for  each  other  breathe. 

Parisina. 
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Conrad,  before  bis  departure,  walled 
in  the  Hartz  Forest,  to  take  a  last  fare¬ 
well  of  Julia,  with  all  the  turbulent  and 
eager  feelings  of  an  anxious  lover.  He 
had  not  been  there  many  minutes,  when 
lie  perceived  a  figure  approach  him. 
Imagining  it  was  Julia,  an  exclamation 
of  joy  escaped  him  :  but  what  what  his 
horror  to  perceive?  a  shrivelled,  hide¬ 
ous,  and  pallid  countenance,  half  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  cloak  it  wore.  “  Who 
art  thou?”  exclaimed  Conrad,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  draw  his  sword,  but  his  hand 
remained  powerless  on  the  hilt  of  the 
unsheathed  blade,  “  Thy  friend,”  was 
the  brief  and  hollow  reply.  “  For 
what  purpose?”  “  Seek  not  to  wed 
Julia.”  “Wherefore?”  “Wedher,  and 
thou  wilt  learn — forsake  her,  and  be 
happy — she  is  betrothed!”  “Ha!” 
exclaimed  Conrad,  overcome  by  con¬ 
flicting  passions,  “  What  mean  you  by 
that  ?”  He  turned  round,  but  the  phan¬ 
tom  had  vanished.  “  Am  I  awake?” 
he  cried.  “  Sure  I  beheld  a  form  this 
moment.”  The  castle  clock  struck 
twelve  ;  its  resounding  din  reverberated 
in  awful  echoes  upon  the  mournful  mid¬ 
night  breeze,  and  died  in  hollow  mur¬ 
murs  within  the  deep  and  intricate  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  adjacent  forest.  Conrad 
beheld  Julia  hastening  towards  him, 
and  the  supernatural  warning  was  for¬ 
gotten.  They  beheld  each  other  for  a 
moment,  sobbed,  and  rushed  forward 
into  a  fond  embrace,  while  the  fair  silk 
that  screened  her  lovely  bosom,  heaved 
in  undulating  softness  and  delirium. — 
They  sat  them  down,  and  talked  of  days 
of  bliss  to  come,  over  which  fond  hope 
threw  her  fairy-coloured  hand ;  and 
warmed  by  the  present,  they  spoke  of 
lover’s  vows,  while  heart  pressed  heart, 
and  lip  pressed  lip,  in  many  a  soft  and 
burning  glance, 

“  It  was  the  hour  when  lover’s  vows, 
Seemed  sweet  in  every  whispered  word.” 

Sometimes  she  reproached  him  for 
his  too  ardent  affection,  but  it  was  so 
gently,  that  it  only  desired  him  still  to 
be  false  and  perjured.  “  If  disobedi¬ 
ence  has  such  wonderous  charms,” 
cried  she,  “  may  I  be  still  commanding 
thee,  and  thou  still  disobeying.”  At 
length  the  hour  of  onecliimed  “heavily 
the  onward  flight  of  time,”  and  gave 
them  notice  for  a  sad  and  painful  sepa¬ 
ration.  “  Farewell,”  exclaimed  young 
Conrad,  “  there’ll  come  a  time  when 
we  shall  not  be  parted  thus.”  Her  soft 
heart  sighed  a  responsive  echo  to  the 
enlivening  idea.  Oft  did  they  bid 
adieu,  and  as  oft  returned  unto  each 


other’s  arms  j  again  they  parted — met — 
kissed — and  sighed  again.  Young  Con¬ 
rad  tore  himself  away,  and  left  a  dear 
memento  on  her  rosy  lips,  and  .left  her 
panting,  and  sighing,  with  mighty  love. 

I  speak  to  those  who  have  ever  felt 
what  it  is  to  love.  I  speak  to  those 
who  have  experienced  the  delirious 
sensations  of  the  heart,  when  parting 
from  all  we  love  or  care  for.  I  do  not 
speak  to  those  who  possess  that  false 
delicacy  so  much  the  practice  of  the 
females  of  this  age,  wliich  teaches  its 
votaries  to  reject  what  they  most  de¬ 
sire,  and  urges  them  to  risk  their  own 
happiness,  by  wantonly  sporting  with 
the  affections  of  others, 

*  *  it  *  * 

It  happened  about  nine  months  after 
Conrad’s  departure,  one  evening  as  he 
was  strolling  in  a  melancholy  mood 
through  the  gloomy  cloisters  of  the 
University  at  G - ,  that  he  was  ac¬ 

costed  by  a  figure,  wrapped  in  a  large 
cloak,  who  whispered  in  his  ear  the 
name  of  her  he  prized  more  than  his 
existence.  Conrad  startled  at  the  sound, 
and  inquired  concerning  her.  The 
stranger  motioned  him  to  follow  into  a 
recess  formed  by  some  pillars.  Con 
rad  hesitated,  for  he  imagined  he  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  appearance  of  his  visitor, 
certain  signs  of  former  companionship, 
when  he  parted  from  Julia  in  the 
forest.  But  his  eager  desire  to  hear 
of  .lulia  overcame  all.  He  then  learned 
with  horror  and  astonishment,  that  .she 
was  at  the  point  of  death.  “  Lead  me, 
instantly  to  her,”  exclaimed  Conrad, 
with  a  cry  of  agony.  “  On  one  con¬ 
dition,  and  I  will :  on  any  condition, 
but  be  brief.”  “  Y ou  must  first  attend 
me  to  administer  to  a  woman  in  travail,” 
“  Agreed  !”  Conrad  instantly  packing 
up  a  few  medicines,  followed  his  myste¬ 
rious  guide.  They  rode  without  inter¬ 
mission  until  the  evening  of  the  next 
day,  when  they  arrived  at  the  base  of  a 
mountain,  situated  near  the  Hartz 
Forest.  After  ranging  the  precipice 
for  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  they  at 
length  arrived  on  the  margin  of  a  lake, 
whose  waters  rushed  through  a  cavern 
of  gloomy  and  terrific  aspect.  Conrad 
turned  to  his  guide  as  if  inquiring  what 
next,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  pistols, 
for  the  mysterious  actions  of  the  guide 
aroused  suspicions  of  his  real  inten¬ 
tions.  But  all  his  apprehensions  were 
soon  allayed;  for  the  stranger,  sud¬ 
denly  springing  on  Conrad,  bore  him 
with  more  than  mortal  gripe,  into  the 
deep  bosom  of  the  lake. 

They  sunk  for  the  space  of  a  few 
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seconds,  when  Conrad,  recovering  the 
effect  of  the  unseasonable  immersion, 
found  himself  in  a  hall  of  considerable 
magnitude :  and  on  a  couch,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  apartment,  reclined  a  female, 
seemingly  in  a  profound  sleep,  though 
her  face  was  veiled  so  impenetrably, 
that  she  herself  must  have  been  unable 
to  recognize  any  one.  It  appeared 
that  she  had  just  been  delivered  of  a 
female  child  ;  and  it  was  also  evident, 
that  she  could  exist  but  a  very  short 
time,  for  on  their  entrance  she  awoke 
in  strong  convulsions.  Conrad  was 
about  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  all  this, 
but  the  stranger  commanded  silence, 
by  a  significant  gesture,  and  motioned 
him  to  prepare  certain  draughts,  which 
he  administered  himself,  concealing  the 
face  of  the  lady  ;  but  the  mortal  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  patient  seemed  to  increase 
the  more. 

“  Who,  and  what  can  he  be?’*  thought 
Conrad,  eyeing  the  stranger  who  stood 
on  the  other  side  of  the  couch  : — “  ’tis 
certain  he  is  the  same  being  who  ac¬ 
costed  me  in  the  forest,  and  interdicted 
ray  love  with  J ulia.  Can  he  be  a  spirit  ? 
Then  why  make  use  of  mortal  means 
to  cure  this  lady  ?  But  I  forgot— their 
power  avails  them  nought  in  such  a 
case.  If  he  is  mortal,  and  has  injured 
her,  my  sword  or  pistols.”  Here  he 
was  interrupted  in  his  thoughts,  by  a 
look  from  the  figure,  whose  eyes  seen 
partially  through  an  opening  of  the 
cloak,  seemed  to  glare  like  balls  of 
fire,  which  almost  transfixed  him  to  the 
spot,  and  ere  he  could  recover  himself, 
his  name,  tremulously  pronounced  by 
the  dying  female,  shot  like  a  shaft 
through  his  very  soul.  Conrad ! 
Conrad !  where  art  thou  ?  Oh  !  how  I 
have  been  deceived.”  The  stranger 
motioned  him  to  retire :  “  and  leave 
this  helpless  creature  here?”  inquired 
Conrad.  The  being  nodded  assent. — 
“Never!”  exclaimed  Conrad  ;  and  he 
drew  forth  his  pistols.  The  stranger 
waved  his  hand,  and  yelled  a  laugh,  till 
the  roof  of  the  vast  hall  resounded  like 
distant  thunder.  “  Lead  me  to  Julia,” 
exclaimed  Conrad.  The  figure  laughed 
yet  louder. — “  To  Julia!” — “  There  ! 
look  there  !”  thundered  the  phantom, 
and  he  uncovered  the  body  of  the  ex¬ 
piring  lady.  “  Feast  thy  eyes  on  the 
charms  of  thy  dying  mistress !-— be¬ 
hold!”  Conrad  screamed  aloud,  and 
fell  senseless  on  the  body  of  Julia  ! 

When  he  recovered,  says  the  Legend, 
he  found  himself  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  Julia  and  the  infant  be¬ 
side  him.  He  learnt  that  she  had  been 
deceived  by  the  Demon  of  the  Forest, 


in  Conrad’s  likeness,  and  had  thus  given 
him  a  power  over  her  being,  which  no 
earthly  means  could  dissolve,  save 
death.  The  consequences  have  been 
seen.  She  implored  his  forgiveness, 
and  expiated  the  crime  with  her  death ; 
and  Conrad  wandered  forth  a  solitary 
being  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Beta. 


JOHN  BULL’S  FIRESIDE. 
When  the  North  blast  roars. 
And  the  chill  rain  pours, 

And  the  damps  spread  far  and  wide ; 
Then  the  scene  to  please, 

With  the  mind  at  ease, 

Is  John  Bull’s  Fireside  ! 

When  the  blithe-toued  horn 
Salutes  the  morn. 

And  the  huntsman  leaves  his  bride, 
Then  the  joys  of  home. 

While  the  sportsmen  roam, 

Is  John  Bull’s  Fireside ! 

When  the  nights  grow  long, 
And  the  cold  grows  strong. 

And  the  ice  floats  with  the  tide  ; 

Then  the  grateful  view. 

With  the  friend  that’s  true. 

Is  John  Bull’s  Fireside! 

When  the  tuist-fogs  rise. 

And  the  snow-storm  lies. 

And  the  hags  of  mischief  ride ; 

Then  the  spot  most  dear, 

And  the  soul  to  cheer, 

Is  John  Bull’s  Fireside  ! 

When  the  fiend-king  howls, 

And  the  wolf-dog  prowls. 

And  the  stars  in  darkness  hide ; 

Then  the  coal’s  bright  blaze. 
And  the  smile  to  raise. 

Is  John  Bull’s  Fireside  ! 

When  the  sharp-tooth’d  air 
Strips  the  trees  all  bare. 

And  bites  on  every  side ; 

Then  the  beart-rais’d  bliss, 

Is  the  love-fraught  kiss, 

And  John  Bull’s  Fireside  ! 

Utopia. 


On  a  Young  Lady  wishing  to  ascend 
in  a  Balloon. 

Forbear,  sweet  girl,  your  scheme  fore¬ 
go. 

And  thus  our  anxious  troubles  end ; 
Swiftly  you’ll  mount,  full  well  we  know, 
And  greatly  fear — you’ll  not  descend. 

When  angels  see  a  mortal  rise. 

So  beautiful,  divine,  and  fair. 

They’ll  not  release  you  from  the  skies. 
But  keep  their  sister-angel  there. 
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Stone  Crosses,  the  remains  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  most  cities  and  large 
towns  in  England,  owed  their  origin  to 
the  custom  among  the  Druids,  of  mark¬ 
ing  the  stones  with  crosses  in  order  to 
change  the  worship,  without  breaking 
the  prejudice.  Many  of  the  Crosses 
presumed  to  be  ruins,  rather  belong  to 
the  civilized  Britons.  Crosses  were 
also  erected  by  many  of  the  Christian 
kings  before  a  battle  or  great  enter¬ 
prise,  with  prayers  and  supplications 
for  the  assistance  of  Almighty  God. 

The  Crosses  were  of  various  sorts  : 
some  at  the  entrance  of  churches,  to 
inspire  recollection  and  reverence ; 
other  Crosses  were  in  attestation  of  a 
peace  made  ;  a  third  class  of  Crosses  of 
small  stones  was  raised  to  mark  where 
a  person  had  been  killed ;  there  were 
also  W eeping  Crosses,  because  penances 
were  finished  before  them. 

Preaching  Crosses  were  frequently 
attached  to  churches  and  cathedrals. 
The  Preaching  Cross  of  the  Blackfriars, 
or  Friars’  Preachers,  in  Hereford, 
which  is  still  in  existence,  is  of  aa  hex¬ 
agonal  shape,  open  on  each  side,  and 
raised  on  steps.  In  the  centre  is  a  kind 


of  table  of  the  same  shape,  supporting 
the  shaft,  which  branching  out  into 
ramifications,  forms  the  roof,  and  pas¬ 
sing  through  it  appears  above  in  a  mu¬ 
tilated  state.  The  top  of  the  pulpit  is 
embattled,  and  round  the  Cross  were, 
no  doubt,  pentices  for  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  as  there  were  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross, 
in  London. 

Crosses  were  in  every  place  designed 
to  check  a  worldly  spirit ;  the  Market 
Crosses  were  intended  to  inculcate  up¬ 
right  intentions,  and  fairness  of  dealing. 
In  almost  every  town  which  had  a  reli¬ 
gious  foundation,  there  was  one  of 
these  Crosses,  to  which  the  peasants 
resorted  to  vend  provisions. 

At  Street  Crosses,  sermons  were 
preached,  royal  proclamations  made, 
laws  published,  and  malefactors  some¬ 
times  hanged.  The  corpse,  in  convey¬ 
ance  to  the  church,  was  set  down  at  the 
Cross,  that  all  the  people  attending 
might  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased. 
Mendicants  stationed  themselves  there 
to  beg  alms  for  Christ’s  sake.  “■  Where¬ 
soever,”  says  an  ancient  MS.,  “  a 
cross  standeth,  there  is  a  forgiveness 
of  pain.” 
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Crosses  of  memorial  were  raised 
where  the  hler  of  an  eminent  person 
stopped,  in  attestation  of  a  miracle  per¬ 
formed;  in  commemoration  of  battles, 
murder,  and  fatal  events,  they  were  se¬ 
pulchral  mementoes. 

Crosses  for  landmarks  occur  so  early 
as  the  year  528.  Kings  and  feudal 
lords  used  them  as  tokens  of  dominion  ; 
and  they  were  especial  landmarks  of 
the  Templars  and  Hospitalers.  The 
form  of  a  cross  was  used  that  no  man 
for  conscience  sake  should  remove  them. 

Crosses  on  the  highway  were  fre¬ 
quently  placed  to  call  the  thoughts  of 
the  passenger  to  a  sense  of  religion, 
and  to  restrain  the  predatory  incur¬ 
sions  of  robbers.  They  were  also  usu¬ 
ally  erected  in  the  way  leading  to  pa¬ 
rochial  churches  as  stations,  when  the 
roads  were  visited  in  processions. 

Many  of  the  ancient  crosses  exhi¬ 
bited  very  beautiful  specimens  of  ar¬ 
chitecture,  particularly  those  erected 
during  tlie  middle  ages.  The  ancient 
Cross  at  Gloucester,  of  which  we  give 
a  correct  engraving,  was  of  singular 
beauty.  It  was  situated  in  the  centre 
of  tile  city,  where  the  four  principal 
streets  met  each  other.  It  is  not 
known  exactly  when  this  Cross  was 
built,  but  it  has  been  thought  to  be  as 
ancient  as  the  time  of  Richard  III.,  who 
was  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  city.  One  reason 
why  it  is  inferred  that  the  Cross  may 
have  been  erected  by  Richard  is,  that 
of  the  eight  statues  which  occupied 
eight  niches  in  the  Cross,  that  of  this 
King  was  one;  an^"  it  is  not  probable 
that  after  his  death  such  an  honour 
should  have  been  done  to  his  memory. 
Tlie  statues  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
King  Charles  I.  were  afterwards  insert¬ 
ed,  in  compliment  to  those  sovereigns, 
and  it  is  supposed  in  the  room  of  others 
which  might  have  become  decayed,  or 
been  removed  to  make  way  for  them. 

In  the  year  1749,  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  passed  for  improving  and  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  streets  and  market-place  of  the 
city  of  Gloucester;  it  was  determined 
that  several  buildings,  as  well  as  the 
Cross,  must  be  removed,  which  was 
done  accordingly.  The  view  of  the 
Cross,  from  which  we  give  an  engrav¬ 
ing,  was  made  in  the  year  1750,  a  short 
time  before  it  was  demolished. 


SONG. 

I  saw  that  eye  when  it  was  bright 
With  feelings  pure  and  sparkling  ray, 
Nor  thought,  alas  !  how  soon  that  light 
Of  heavenly  beam  would  fade  away. 


I  saw  that  smile  when  it  was  warm 
With  life  and  hope  and  glowing  joy, 

Nor  dreara’d  how  quick  its  silent  charm. 
The  hour  of  suffering  might  destroy. 

I  heard  that  eloquence  of  heart, 

The  music  of  that  gentle  tone. 

Forgot,  alas  !  we  were  to  part. 

And  deem’d  its  sweetness  all  my  own. 

That  eye  is  dim — that  smile  is  cold, 
That  heart’s  bright  gaze  for  ever 
chill’d ; 

I  sit  and  muse  on  days  of  old. 

On  many  a  prospect  unfulfill’d. 

The  vigils  of  worn  hearts  are  mine: 

I  seek  not,  ask  not,  for  relief, 

But  bending  low  at  Memory’s  shrine, 

I  pour  a  gush  of  living  grief. 

Vain  grief!  I  gaze  upon  the  tomb 
Where  all  thy  early  virtues  sleep, 

Then  muse  upon  thy  heavenly  home, 
And  envy  thee,  and  cease  to  weep. 

R.  C. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

llttMi'c  SournaliS. 

FORTUNE-TELLING. 

Cleopatra  was  a  Gipsy,  and  the  fe¬ 
males  of  the  tribe  are  generally  so 
beautiful,  that  one  might  fancy  them 
to  be  lineally  descended  from  that  king- 
fascinating  brunette ;  hut  as  to  the 
men,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they 
marvellously  lack  the  assistance  of  the 
turban  and  the  scimitar ;  for  our  mean, 
tame,  prosaic  vestments  do  but  ill  as¬ 
similate  with  the  wildness  of  their 
looks  and  the  poetical  license  of  their 
lives.  A  hat  is  a  sad  extinguisher  of 
the  romantic ;  coats  and  waistcoats  are 
the  types  of  a  well-ordered  nation  of 
quiet  shopkeepers,  rather  than  of  free 
rovers,  chiromancers,  and  professors 
of  palmistry ;  while  our  lower  gar- 
mei|ts,  or  ineffables,  sit  but  awkwardly 
upon— an  outlandish  people  calling 
themselves  Egyptians,  using  no  craft 
nor  feat  of  merchandise,  who  have 
come  into  this  realm,  and  gone  from 
shire  to  shire  and  place  to  place  in 
great  companies,  and  used  great,  sub¬ 
tle,  and  crafty  means  to  deceive  the 
people”— for  thus  are  they  described 
in  a  Statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  In 
spite,'  however,  of  their  uncongenial 
attire,  I  found  so  many  attractions  in 
their  propinquity,  so  much  association 
connected  with  their  haunts  and  pur¬ 
lieus,  that  1  once  fixed  ray  residence  at 
Norwood,  then  invested  with  a  moral, 
or  at  least  an  imaginative  beauty  by 
their  frequent  apparition  amid  its 
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shades  ;  but  their  descents,  like  angel- 
visits,  soon  became  “  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween  they  were  at  last  routed  out 
(to  use  the  irreverent  phraseology  of 
the  journals),  and  Norwood  being  in¬ 
stantly  desecrated  into  a  vulgar  emi¬ 
nence  sprinkled  with  civic  villas  and 
cockney  cottages,  I  struck  my  tent  like 
the  Gipsies,  and  bade  it  a  long  adieu. 

“  They  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin  and  why  should  they,  when  the 
ingenious  rogues  can  live  upon  the  fu¬ 
ture  hopes  of  mankind,  if  tliey  have 
not  convenient  and  ready  access  to  their 
present  possessions?  Poor  human  na¬ 
ture,  unwilling  to  submit  to  that 

- “  Blindness  to  the  future,  wisely 

given, 

That  none  might  know  the  secrets  hid 
by  Heaven,” 

is  perpetually  struggling  to  “  peep 
through  the  blanket  of  the  dark,”  and 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  futurity.  Innu¬ 
merable  proofs  of  the  utter  impossibi¬ 
lity  of  success,  regularly  reiterated  in 
every  succeeding  age,  have  given  a 
new  direction  to  its  developement. 
without  eradicating  a  delusion  that 
seems  to  be  inherent  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  our  minds.  Prophecies  and 
joredictions  are  so  interwoven  with  our 
religion,  that  we  easily  fall  into  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  they  may  be 
made  influential  upon  the  ordinary  oc¬ 
currences  of  life,  not  perceiving  that 
we  are  arguing  from  the  exception,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  rule  which  has  been  laid 
down  for  the  moral  government  of  the 
universe.  Many  of  those  who  lend 
themselves  to  this  superstition  would 
revolt  from  the  idea  of  being  deemed 
Fatalists  and  Necessitarians  ;  yet  to 
this  result,  or  to  its  own  refutation,  a 
belief  in  any  sort  of  fortune-telling 
must  inevitably  tend  ;  for  if  we  cannot, 
with  all  our  efforts,  avoid  that  future 
doom  of  which  we  have  a  foreknow¬ 
ledge,  we  admit  the  doctrine  of  Fa¬ 
talism;  and  if  we  can,  we  prove  the 
fallacy  of  the  prediction.  To  establish 
the  futility  of  divination  is,  however, 
so  much  more  easy  than  to  abolish  its 
influence,  that  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  sturdiest  disbeliever  in 
profession  be  not  sometimes  a  convert 
in  his  practice.  An  event  foretold  by 
our  own  minds  when  in  the  irrational 
state  of  sleep,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
dream,  is  certainly  much  less  likely  to 
be  confirmed  than  an  oracle  regularly 
delivered  by  the  established  seers  or 
necromancers ;  yet  which  of  us  ever 
dreamt  that  a  certain  number  of  the 
lottery  was  drawn  a  capital  prize 
without  buying  it,  or  wishing  to 


buy  it,  or  at  least  noting  it  down 
in  our  pocket-book,  that  we  might 
compare  the  result  with  the  mys¬ 
terious  revelation?  Hundreds  of  tick¬ 
ets  are  purchased  every  year  upon  the 
faith  of  this  somnolent  inspiration  :  if 
one  at  last  succeeds,  it  is  trumpeted 
through  the  town  with  all  the  goggle- 
eyed  credulity  of  gossips  and  gudgeons  ; 
nothing  is  said  of  the  innumerable  fai¬ 
lures  ;  and  men  of  otherwise  good 
sense  fall  into  the  most  fantastical 
fooleries  and  chimmras  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  the  lucky  number  by  which 
they  may  enrich  themselves  in  the  next 
rotation  of  the  wheel.  By  a  singular 
perversion  of  reason,  we  use  the  most 
preposterous  diligence  to  reduce  to  a 
certainty  tliat  which  is  essentially  and 
in  its  very  nature  a  matter  of  hazard, 
as  if  a  game  of  chance  could  be  other¬ 
wise  than  what  it  is.  Dice,  cards,  and 
numbers,  being  infinitely  precarious  in 
their  combinations,  are  precisely  the 
elements  from  which  they  would  con¬ 
struct  a  system  of  regular  succession. 
Montaigne  exclaims — “Oh!  quecelui 
qui  fagoterait  habilement  un  amas  de 
toutes  les  fineries  de  I’humane  sapience 
dirait  merveiiles  !” — Such  would  be 
the  wonders  recorded  by  him  w^ho 
should  collect  and  publish  all  the 
puerile  and  frivolous  superstitions  of 
gamesters. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  world  it 
would  seem  as  if  nations  could  not  be 
governed  and  kept  in  awe  without  some 
quackery  of  this  sort.  The  Roman 
commonwealth,  founded  on  a  pretend¬ 
ed  miracle,  and  regulated  by  fabri¬ 
cated  revelations  in  the  Egerian  Cave, 
was  subsequently  administered  by  Si¬ 
bylline  forgeries,  and  that  systematic 
code  of  augury  which  became  inter¬ 
woven  with  every  Pagan  establish¬ 
ment.  That  our  fates  should  be  made 
dependent  upon  the  stars,  planets,  and 
constellations,  however  preposterous  a 
conceit  at  least  imparts  a  dignity  to 
our  nature  by  conjoining  earth  with 
Heaven  ;  but  that  the  doom  of  kings, 
empires,  and  individuals,  should  be  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  flight  of  unconscious 
birds,  as  expounded  by  sky-gazing 
augurs;  or  by  the  entrails  of  victims, 
as  analysed  by  the  butchers  of  Harus- 
picy  ;  or  by  the  four  elements,  as  elu¬ 
cidated  by  holy  impostors  of  various 
nations,  is  an  evidence  of  stupid  credu¬ 
lity  that  levels  civilized  man  to  the  sa¬ 
vage,  and  leaves  him  very  little  ele¬ 
vated  above  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
The  practice  of  Paganism  long  sur¬ 
vived  its  belief,  so  has  that  of  Divina¬ 
tion,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  the 
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young  persons  of  the  fair  sex,  and  the 
old  women  of  both,  are  serious  prose¬ 
lytes  to  its  efficacy  when  they  submit 
the  lines  of  their  hand  to  Gipsy  judg¬ 
ment,  interpret  the  cabalistic  writing 
of  coffee  or  tea  grounds  in  a  cup,  or 
determine  their  destiny  by  the  casual 
upturriings  of  the  cards.  O  the  pro¬ 
found  conception,  that  we  should  carry 
about  with  us  in  our  palm  a  manual  of 
futurity,  have  the  whole  book  of  fate 
engraved  upon  the  narrow,  space  be¬ 
tween  our  four  fingers  and  our  thumb, 
and  thus  literally  and  truly  make  our 
life  and  destiny  the  work  of  our  own 
hands  !  What  is  it  to  cram  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  and  Belief  into  the  narrow  li¬ 
mits  of  a  sixpence,  when  we  may  have 
the  fortunes  and  adventures  of  three¬ 
score  years  and  ten  contracted  into  the 
compass  of  a  single  palm?  He  who 
said  that  man  was  an  abridgment  of 
the  universe,  uttered  a  fine  idea,  but 
how  much  finer  to  imagine  this  epi¬ 
tome  of  the  world  reduced  to  a  hand¬ 
ful,  and  thrust  carelessly  into  one’s 
breeches-  pocket.  O  the  bright  con¬ 
ceit,  that  our  horoscope  should  be  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  in  a  cup,  and  o\(r  fate  be 
prefigured  in  the  hieroglyphical  writ¬ 
ing  of  coffee-grounds  and  tea-leaves, 
or  shuffled  out  to  us  in  the  oracular 
demonstrations  of  the  four  suits  !  If 
it  has  been  maintained  that  speech  was 
given  to  us  to  conceal  our  thoughts,  it 
may  be  predicted,  with  equal  assur¬ 
ance,  that  man  was  endowed  with  a 
reasoning  mind  to  atone  for  the  irra¬ 
tionality  of  his  actions. 

A  faith  in  divination  and  fatalism 
can  never  want  converts  so  long  as  it 
affords  us  a  convenient  scape-goat  for 
our  crimes  and  follies;  ^nd  who  is 
there  among  us  that  does  not  lay  this 
flattering  unction  to  his  soul  whenever 
his  pride  or  self-conceit  are  wounded. 
If  we  succeed  in  our  undertakings,  we 
very  demurely  assign  the  merit  to  our 
own  talent,  prudence,  and  forethought; 
if  we  fail,  our  bad  luck  bears  all  the 
blame  of  our  bad  conduct ;  we  impute 
our  own  blindness  to  Fortune,  and 
even  make  the  heavens  responsible  if 
we  happen  to  miss  our  way  upon  earth, 
“This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the 
world,  that  when  we  are  sick  in  for¬ 
tune,  often  the  surfeits  of  our  own  be¬ 
haviour,  we  make  guilty  of  our  disas¬ 
ters  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  as  if 
we  were  villains  on  necessity,  liars  by 
a  divine  thrusting  on,  adulterers  and 
drunkards  by  an  enforced  obedience  of 
planetary  influence.”  To  this  extent 
we  are  all  superstitious  alike  ;  we  ad¬ 
mit  the  influence  of  the  blind  goddess 


upon  one  half  of  human  destiny;  we 
believe  in  her  after  an  event  has  oc¬ 
curred,  while  we  deride  those  who  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  same  event  could  have 
been  previously  subject  to  her  direc¬ 
tion.  We  cheerfully  stand  sponsors 
to  our  virtues  and  successors,  while  we 
affiliate  our  vices  and  disasters  upon 
any  one  that  will  father  them. 

There  is  one  sense  in  which,  without 
the  inspiration  of  phophecy  or  the 
charge  of  imposture,  we  may  reason¬ 
ably  and  beneficially  venture  to  indulge 
in  the  mystery  of  Fortune-telling. 
Knowing  that,  in  the  established  suc¬ 
cession  of  human  affairs,  certain  causes 
will  produce  correspondent  effects,  we 
may  read  the  future  in  the  past,  and 
boldly  predict  that  the  spendthrift  will 
come  to  want,  the  debauchee  to  pre¬ 
mature  decay,  the  idler  to  contempt, 
the  gamester  to  bitterness  of  soul,  if 
not  to  suicide,  the  profligate  to  re¬ 
morse,  and  the  violator  of  the  laws  to 
punishment ;  while  we  may  as  safely 
augur  that  the  practice  of  the  opposite 
virtues  will  be  productive  of  results 
diametrically  contrary.  Human  pas¬ 
sions,  the  great  elements  of  change, 
being  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  nations 
being  but  an  aggregate  of  individuals, 
we  may  in  like  manner  ascend  from 
particular  cases  to  mighty  empires,  and 
deduce  the  revolutions  that  are  to  be 
from  those  that  have  been.  All  states 
have  their  birth,  manhood,  and  death  ; 
their  increase,  renown,  and  decay ; 
their  morning,  noon,  and  night.  Na¬ 
ture  ever  works  in  a  circle,  more  or 
less  large  according  to  circumstances 
and  the  materials  it  has  to  embrace ; 
but  she  invariably  Alls  up  the  round 
of  destiny,  and  then  begins  afresh,  re¬ 
commencing  but  to  end,  and  ending 
but  to  recommence.  Here  we  may 
prophesy  upon  a  large  scale,  though 
we  cannot  live  to  see  the  fulfilment  of 
our  prognostications.  He,  however, 
may  be  confirmed  at  no  very  distant 
day,  w'ho  predicts  that  Rome,  the  im¬ 
mortal  city,  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
will  lay  its  proud  head  in  the  dust  with 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  Palmyra  and  Je¬ 
rusalem,  and  Nineveh  and  Babylon. 
The  depopulation  of  another  century 
will  reduce  her  inhabitants  to  a  hand¬ 
ful  oLmen,  whom  the  increasing  wia?- 
aria  will  presently  sacrifice  or  dis¬ 
perse;  wolves  will,  finally,  range  over 
the  silent  waste  of  the  Seven  Hills  as 
freely  as  before  the  time  of  Romulus 
and  Remus ;  the  marble  temples  will 
sink  into  the  infectious  marshes  that 
surround  them ;  and  if  there  be  one 
stone  left  upon  another,  it  should  be 
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that  which  covers  the  tomb  of  the  Car¬ 
dinal  de  St.  Onuphrio,  and  bears  the 
following  inscription,  as  applicable  to 
the  City  as  the  Saint: — “  Hie  jacet 
umbra — cinis — nihil !” — New  Monthly 
Magazine. 


SONG, 

Occasioned  by  seeing^  in  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Review^  and  Blackwood's  Ma¬ 
gazine,  some  gloomy  anticipations 
of  the  ejfects  in  the  change'  of  the 
Navigation  Code. 

“  Woe  to  us  when  we  lose  the  watery 
wall  1” — Timothy  Tickler. 

If  e’er  that  dreadful  hour  should  come— 
But  God  avert  the  day  ! 

When  England’s  glorious  flag  must 
bend,  and  yield  old  ocean’s  sway  ; 
When  foreign  ships  shall  o’er  that  deep, 
where  she  is  empress,  lord  ; 

When  the  cross  of  red  from  boltsprit- 
head  is  hewn  by  foreign  sword  ; 

When  foreign  foot  her  quarter-deck  with 
proud  stride  treads  along; 

When  her  peaceful  ships  meet  haughty 
check  from  hail  of  foreign  tongue ; 
One  prayer,  one  only  prayer  is  mine — 
that  ere  is  seen  that  sight. 

Ere  there  be  warning  of  that  woe,  I  may 
be  whelmed  in  night. 

If  ever  other  prince  than  ours  wield 
sceptre  o’er  that  main. 

Where  Howard,  Blake,  and  Frobisher, 
the  Armada  smote  of  Spain  ; 

Where  Blake  in  Cromwell’s  iron  sway, 
swept  tempest-like  the  seas. 

From  North  to  South,  from  East  to 
West,  resistless  as  the  breeze  ; 
Where  Russell  bentgreat  Louis’  pow’r, 
which  bent  before  to  none. 

And  crush’d  his  arm  of  naval  strength, 
and  dirara’d  his  Rising  Sun — 

One  prayer,  one  only  prayer  is  mine— 
that,  ere  is  seen  that  sight. 

Ere  there  be  warning  of  that  woe,  I 
may  be  whelm’d  in  night ! 

If  ever  other  keel  than  ours  triumphant 
plough  that  brine. 

Where  Rodney  met  the  CountDe  Grasse, 
and  broke  the  Frenchman’s  line, 
Where  Howe,  upon  the  first  of  June, 
met  the  Jacobins  in  fight, 

And  with  Old  England’s  loud  huzzas 
broke  down  their  godless  might; 
Where  Jervis  at  St.  Vincent’s  fell’d  the 
Spaniards’  lofiy  tiers. 

Where  Duncan  won  at  Camperdown, 
and  Exmouth  at  Algiers — 

One  prayer,  one  only  prayer  is  mine — 
that,  ere  is  seen  that  sight. 

Ere  there  be  warning  of  that  woe,  I 
may  be  whelm’d  in  night ! 
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But  oh !  what  agony  it  were,  when  we 
should  think  on  thee. 

The  flower  of  all  the  Admirals  that  ever 
trod  the  sea  ! 

I  shall  not  name  thy  honoured  name — 
but  if  the  white-cliff’d  Isle 
Which  rear’d  the  Lion  of  the  deep,  the 
Hero  of  the  Nile, 

Him  who,  ’neath  Copenhagen’s  self, 
o’erthrew  the  faithless  Dane, 

Who  died  at  glorious  Trafalgar,  o’er- 
vanquished  France  and  Spain, 

Should  yield  her  power,  one  prayer  is 
mine — that,  ere  is  seen  that  sight, 
Ere  there  be  warning  of  that  woe,  I 
may  be  whelm’d  in  night! 
Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine. 


LONDON  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

This  is  the  season  of  sleep  to  London. 
The  Leviathan  having  spent  his  acti¬ 
vity  in  the  months  from  March  to  July, 
lapses  into  utter  slumber  from  July  till 
October;  then  merely  opens  his  ears  to 
receive  the  sounds  of  the  opening  the¬ 
atres — finds  them  drowsy,  according  to 
custom,  and  plunges  into  a  sleep  of  ten¬ 
fold  profundity,  to  be  broken  by  nothing 
less  exciting  than  politics  and  the  Christ¬ 
mas  pantomimes.  He  then  springs  up 
to  life  and  appetite — opens  his  jaws, 
with  the  vigour  of  a  giant  refreshed,  to 
a  grand  deglutition  of  poetry,  persona¬ 
lity,  criticism.  Doctors’  Commons,  De¬ 
bates,  Spain,  and  the  slave  trade;  till, 
surcharged  with  his  meal,  he  lapses 
again,  and  lays  down  his  enormous  head  * 
in  sleep  and  summer. 

The  present  dearth  of  topics  is  so 
total,  that  the  few  talkers  who  survive 
in  town  are  reduced  to  the  hopeless  ne¬ 
cessity  of  using  a  quarrel  between  the 
proprietors  of  a  theatre  and  their  Box- 
keeper,  as  a  subject  for  public  interest 
— a  succedaneum  for  the  natural  food 
of  conversation,  worthy  of  the  ingenuity 
that  taught  Captain  Franklin  to  make 
&.roti  out  of  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  has 
enriched  the  culinary  world  with  the 
receipt  for  Tarpaulin  soup  and  hashed 
pantaloons.  The  whole  affair  of  the 
theatre,  with  all  its  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondence  and  threatened  law,  is  con¬ 
densible  into  a  dozen  words.  The  ma¬ 
nagers  had  a  right  to  dismiss  their  ser¬ 
vant  ;  and  may,  if  it  so  please  them, 
dismiss  every  servant  within  their 
gates :  nay,  dismiss  every  tenant  of 
their  stage  nightly  and  yearly,  and, 

“  Thalia  ridente,"  enact  the  whole 
corporation  of  players,  box-keepers, 
and  scene-shifters,  in  their  own  persons. 
But  this  might  not  be  wise,  and  the 
question  with  the  managers,  as  with 
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other  men,  should  less  turn  on  the  right 
than  on  the  expedient.  If  tlieir  Box- 
heeper  have  been  careless,  (for  nothing 
more  has  been  subslantiated)  or  if  he 
have  been  in  the  insolvent  prison,  it 
might  become  a  matter  of  propriety  to 
look  for  his  substitute.  His  situation 
is  of  some  importance  to  the  public. 
An  insolvent,  or  even  an  eccentric  Box- 
keeper,  might  contrive  to  render  a  thea¬ 
tre  as  unpopular  as  it  could  be  made 
by  a  bad  company.  The  minor  offi¬ 
cials  can  do  much  in  this  style.  The  in¬ 
solence  and  extortion  of  the  pevv-openers 
in  some  of  the  London  churches,  has 
driven  many  a  convert  to  the  hospitality 
of  the  Tabernacle  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  way.  The  sour  looks  and  crav¬ 
ing  palms  of  the  familiars  who  ;hold 
the  door  of  the  Royal  Chapel  of  St. 
James’s,  thin  his  Majesty’s  congrega¬ 
tion.  The  hierarchy  and  Doctor  Ireland 
share  in  the  mutterings  of  many  an  ex¬ 
cluded  sailor  and  soldier,  who  comes  to 
have  a  look  at  the  heroes  in  the  Abbey  ; 
and  the  pertaess  of  a  government 
clerk  has  sent  many  an  honest  squire 
back  to  the  fire-side  of  his  fathers,  with 
his  broad  hat,  and  rapidly  radicalizing 
against  Mr.  Canning  aad  the  memory 
of  Pitt.  The  Covenl-Garden  Box-keeper 
might  contrive  to  make  even  his  humi¬ 
lity  felt  by  the  world  in  the  shape  of 
partiality,  or  a  fluent  tongue ;  and  if 
this  be  the  case,  the  managers  not  only 
had  the  right,  but  lay  under  the  neces¬ 
sity,  of  dismissing  him.  The  only 
question  worth  a  moment’s  pause,  is, 
whether  their  prudence  has  been  ex¬ 
actly  of  the  same  rank  as  their  power? 
Whether,  when  they  had  determined 
to  allow  their  servant  a  pen3ion,  it  was 
not  a  pure  provoking  of  quarrel,  to  refer 
him  for  three-fourths  of  it  to  the  late 
manager,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
their  measure — who  had  no  hostility  to 
their  man— and  who  could  neither  be 
compelled  nor  cajoled  into  parting  with 
a  stiver  of  his  revenue?  The  managers 
have  actually  plunged  themselves  neck- 
deep  into  this  “  great  Serbonian  bog,” 
for  the  trivial  saving  of  120L  a-year 
—a  sum  which  they  could  have  brought 
up,  in  their  lowest  economical  extre¬ 
mity,  by  a  reduction  in  the  expenditure 
of  sand  or  saw-dust  for  their  stage,  or 
in  the  degeneration  of  a  pair  of  tinsel 
breeches  once  a  season  to  that  chief 
of  magicians,  Far%.  They  ought  to 
have  paid  his  pension  to  Brandon  at 
once.  They  ought  even  to  have  enlarg¬ 
ed  its  sum.  If  the  old  man  deserved 
any  thing,  he  deserved  more.  They 
might  have  reckoned  on  no  long  demand 


for  tlmir  bounty.  At  seventy-five,  few 
men  draw  bills  on  longevity.  But  that 
any  unworthv  motive  actuates  such  men 
as  Charles  Kemble  and  his  partners  — 
that  they  are  touched  by  any  personal 
vindictiveness,  or  mere  pecuniary  pur¬ 
pose,  is  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
Coming  to  the  conduct  of  the  theatre  at 
a  period  of  great  difficulty,  their  ma¬ 
nagement,  however  it  may  have  been 
perplexed  by  circumstances  left  as  a 
legacy  to  their  inexperience,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  far  as  to  shew  what  they  may 
do  when  the  pressure  of  their  situation 
shall  have  been  lightened.  Gentlemen 
by  habit  and  education,  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  attracting  an  interest  among 
men  of  taste  and  consideration,  that 
may  be  of  the  highest  importance  to 
their  establishment.  Atitlidrship,  so 
proverbially  repelled  by  the  difficulties 
of  managerial  approach,  will  probably 
be  induced  to  new  exertions  in  the 
drama ;  and  Covent-Garden  theatre,  hi¬ 
therto  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of 
its  stage  decoration,  may  add  to  the  de¬ 
light  of  the  eye— the  deeper  delight  of 
the  mind.  Where  “  Hunt  has  boxed 
and  Mahomet  has  danced,”  a  succession 
of  performances  honourable  to  the  re¬ 
vived  genius  of  the  age  may  be  brought 
forward — pantomime  may  lose  it  supre¬ 
macy — tumblers,  elephants,  and  horses, 
despair  of  re-appearing  on  the  stage. 
But  the  Box-keeper’s  outcry  must  be 
silenced  without  loss  of  time  ;  and  the 
only  mode  of  tying  his  tongue,  is,  pay¬ 
ing  his  pension. — Ibid^ 


Useful  properties  of  Charcoal. — 
All  sorts  of  glass  vessels  and  other 
utensils  may  be  purified  from  long  re¬ 
tained  smells  of  every  kind,  in  the 
easiest  and  most  perfect  manner,  by 
rinsing  them  out  well  with  charcoal 
powder,  after  the  grosser  impurities 
have  been  scoured  off  with  sand  and 
potash.  Rubbing  the  teeth,  and  wash¬ 
ing  out  the  mouth,  with  fine  charcoal 
powder,  will  render  the  teeth  beautifully 
white,  and  the  breath  perfectly  sweet, 
where  an  offensive  breath  has  been 
owing  to  a  scorbutic  disposition  of  the 
gums.  Putrid  water  is  immediately 
deprived  of  its  bad  smell  by  charcoal. 

Salt. — The  destruction  of  worms  and 
insects  by  the  use  of  salt,  is  an  effective 
preservative  of  the  beauty  of  gravel 
walks.  Where  worms  rise  much  in  the 
morning,  strew  a  moderate  quantity  of 
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salt  over  nlglit,  if  the  weather  be  dry. 
When  your  trees  or  borders  are  out  of 
crop,  strew  salt  on  them,  to  destroy  the 
nests  of  insects,  &c.  Insects  in  old  walls 
might  be  destroyed  in  salt  brine,  and  a 
syringe.  On  the  rough  trunk  of  old 
trees,  the  same  liquid  may  destroy  some 
eggs  lodged  therein  in  autumn,  or  larva; ; 
in  spring  also,  it  may  be  tried  in  destroy¬ 
ing  caterpillars,  though  in  some  cases, 
salt  itself  is  to  be  used. 


Typhus  Fever. — As  typhus  fever  is 
now  raging  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  it 
cannot  be  too  generally  known,  that 
nitrous  acid  gas  possesses  the  wonder¬ 
ful  property  of  destroying  the  contagion 
of  that  disease,  and  thereby  preventing 
its  spreading.  By  the  following  simple 
method,  the  gas  may  be  procured  in  any 
quantity,  with  little  trouble,  and  at  a 
very  little  expense.  Place  a  little  pow¬ 
dered  salt  petre,  or  nitre,  in  a  saucer, 
and  pour  on  it  as  much  oil  of  vitriol  as 
will  just  cover  it.  A  copious  discharge 
of  nitrous  acid  gas  will  instantly  take 
place,  the  quantity  of  which  may  be  re¬ 
gulated  by  lessening  or  increasing  the 
quantity  of  the  ingredients.  The  saucer 
may  be  placed  in  any  convenient  part 
of  the  bed-room. 


To  purijy  Meat. — It  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  proved,  by  many  experiments, 
that  meat  entirely  fly-blown,  has  been 
sufficiently  purified  to  make  good  broth, 
and  had  not  a  disagreeable  taste,  by 
being  previously  put  into  a  vessel  con¬ 
taining  a  certain  quantity  of  beer.  The 
liquor  will  become  tainted,  and  have  a 
putrid  smell. 


To  sweeten  3Ieat,  Fish,  8fc.  that  is 
tainted. — When  meat,  fish,  &c.  from 
intense  heat,  or  long  keeping,  are  likely 
to  pass  into  a  state  of  corruption,  a  sim¬ 
ple  and  pure  mode  of  keeping  them 
sound  and  healthful,  is  by  putting  a 
few  pieces  of  charcoal,  each  the  size  of 
an  egg,  into  the  pot  or  saucepan,  where¬ 
in  the  fish  or  flesh  are  to  be  boiled. 
Among  others,  an  experiment  of  this 
kind  was  tried  upon  a  turbot,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  too  far  gone  to  be  eatable : 
the  cook,  as  advised,  put  three  or  four 
pieces  of  charcoal,  each  the  size  of  an 
egg,  under  the  strainer,  in  the  fish  ket¬ 
tle:  after  boiling  the  proper  time,  the 
turbot  came  to  the  table  perfectly  sweet 
and  firm. 


“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of 
other  men’ri  stuflT.” — Woiton. 

Curiosities  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons. — The  House orCommoiis  reckon¬ 
ed  among  its  members  last  session  the 
following —  Taylors,  9  Smiths,  2  Coo¬ 
pers,  a  Nightingale,  a  Monk,  a  Child, 
a  Cherry,  a  Clerk,  4  Marlins,  a  Cham- 
berlayne,  a  Coffin,  a  Fox,  a  Forester, 
3  Hills,  a  Greenhill,  a  King,  2  Lambs, 
a  Lemon,  a  Rose,  a  Swan,  a  Wall,  and 
2  Woods. 


Epitaph  in  Hurstperpoint  Chureh- 
yard,  Sussex. 

When  dire  disease  obstructs  the  la- 
b’ring  breath, 

Wdien  the  heart  sickens  and  each  pulse 
is  death. 

Even  then  Religion  shall  sustain  the 
just, 

Grace  their  last  moments,  nor  desert 
their  dust. 


FILIAL  compliment. 

A  father  and  son,  much  addicted 'to 
drink. 

Sat  each  quaffing  his  grog  with  high 
glee  ; 

Said  the  parent,  “  Why,  Tom,  thou, 
dost  drink  mighty  deep, 

Tho’  you’ll  say  that  you  take  after 
me.” 

“  No,  father,”  cried  Tom,  “  I  will  ne¬ 
ver  say  so, 

Nor  do  so,  I  hope,  by  St.  Paul ; 

For  ’tis  certain  that  if  I  did  take  after 
you, 

I  should  drink  scarcely  any  at  all  /’* 


EPITAPH  on  an  attorney. 

Here  lieth  one  who  often  lied  before, 
But  now  he  lieth  here,  he  lies  no  more. 


the  creditor  outwitted. 

So  ’twould  please  you,  dear  Emma,  in¬ 
stead  of  your  cash. 

Which  is  all  gone  and  spent,  to  take 
five  pounds  of  fiesh. 

Selecting,  like  Shylock,  thatsq/i  tender 
part. 

Those  five  precious  pounds  that  lie  next 
to  my  heart. 

Be  it  so — but,  before  you  begin,  I  make 
known. 

That  instead  of  my  flesh,  you  must  cut 
off  your  own ; 

For  my  heart  long  hath  left  me,  and 
chosen  its  nest 

Next  your  own  gentle  heart,  in  your 
own  snowy  breast. 
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CROMER,  IN  NORFOLK. 

There  are  two  things  peculiar  to 
Cromer:— one  is,  that  the  sun  is  seen 
for  a  considerable  time  in  the  summer 
to  rise  from  the  sea,  anti  to  set  therein 
on  the  same  day,  which  cannot  be  seen 
in  any  other  place  in  England,  and  ordy 
for  about  two  or  three  miles  at  and  near 
Cromer : — the  other  is,  that  to  steer  due 
north  from  Cromer,  there  is  no  land  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  ice  near  the  Pole,  and 
therefore  the  north  wind  blows  directly 
from  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  sweeps 
over  nothing  but  the  sea;  which,  per¬ 
haps,  renders  the  air,  in  a  fine  season, 
particularly  bracing  and  salubrious. 


EPIGRAM. 

Says  Johnny  to  Paddy,  “  I  can’t,  for 
my  life, 

Conceive  how  a  dumb  pair  are  made 
man  and  wife. 

Since  they  can’t  with  the  form  and  par¬ 
son  accord.” 

Says  Paddy,  “You  fool!  they  take 
each  other’s  word.”  . 


EPIGRAM. 

A  couple  of  subalterns  on  half-pay, 
passing  a  few  days  since  through  Pall- 
Mall,  were  much  edified  with  the 
comely  appearance  of  his  Majesty’s 
porter,  and  the  following  dialogue 
ensued:  — 

Quoth  Brown  to  Smith,  “  I’m.  mon¬ 
strous  thin. 

Oh,  for  yon  porter’s  place  ! 

No  more  half-pay.  I’d  soon  begin 

To  sport  as  plump.ii  face  !” 

• 

Quoth  Smith — “  That  you  Porter 

be, 

Ijown  there’s  little  doubt 
Yet  still  I  fear,  my  poor  H.  P. 

You’d  ne’er  become  Brown  stout  /” 

Edgar. 


LINES 

On  TimSy  intended  for  a  Watch. 
Time  by  moments,  steals  away. 

First  the  hour,  and  then  the  duy^ 
Small  the  daily  loss  appears. 

Yet  it  soon  amounts  to  years. 


SHAKSPEARE,  A  GOOD  COOK. 

Two  Gentlemen  were  talking  in  a 
Coffee-house  of  the  best  method  of  dres¬ 
sing  a  beef-steak.  One  of  them  observ¬ 
ed,  that  of  all  receipts,  the  one  given  in 
the  words  of  Macbeth,  when  he  delibe¬ 
rates  on  the  intended  death  of  the  king, 
is  the  best. 

“  If  it  were  done,  when  ’tis  done,  then 
’twere  well 

It  were  done  quickly.” 


ECONOMY, 

Or,  how  to  make  a  Leg  of  Mutton  last 
a  Week. 

As  Sunday  is  a  feast  day  boasted, 

1  like  a  leg  of  mutton  roasted  ; 

On  Monday,  then,  ray  taste  to  tickle, 

I  eat  part  cold,  with  Indian  pickle; 

On  Tuesday  hash  it,  gravy  made. 

Some  sippets  round  the  dish  first  laid  ; 
On  Wednesday  broil  it  with  due  care. 
Some  mash’d  potatoes  to  prepare; 

On  Thursday  make  a  seasoned  pie, 

Or  else  some  slices  nicely  fry  ; 

And  that  it  may  the  longer  last. 

Then  Friday  1  pronounce — a  fast ; 

On  Saturday,  when  cash  runs  narrow, 

I  crack  the  bone,  and  eat  the  marrow  ; 
And  then,  that  nought  be  thrown  away. 
The  rest  I  give  to  hungry  Tray. 

Sylvester  Daggerwood. 
Theatrey  Dunstabley 
Passion  Week  !! ! 


EPIGRAMS. 

Philosophical  Epigram. 

Says  the  earth  to  the  moon,  “  you’re  a 
pilfering  jade ; 

What  you  steal  from  the  sun  is  be¬ 
yond  all  belief!” 

Fair  Cynthia  replies,  “  Madam  Earth, 
hold  your  prate ; 

The  receiver  is  always  as  bad  as  the 
thief.” 


,  IMPROMPTU  ON  DRESS. 

Pray  does  the  sex  itself  adorn, 

By  chance,  or  by  design? 

Who  dress  for  Lapland  in  the  morn, 

At  ev’ning  for  the  Line. 
Notsotheflow’rs — when  Phoebus  warms 
They  court  the  orient  ray. 

But  never  give  their  opening  charms 
To  the  declining  day.  +t 


EPITAPH. 

Clarissa  reigned  the  Queen  of  Hearts, 
Like  sparkling  Diamonds  were  her 
eyes ; 

But  thro’  the  Knave  of  Clubs'  false  arts 
Here  bedded  by  a  Spade  she  lies. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Unpublished  Poems  by  the  late  M. 
G.  Lewis  and  Benjamin  Thompson, 
Esqrs.  as  well  as  several  articles  pro¬ 
mised  for  the  present  Number,  shall 
appear  in  our  next  ;  when  we  shall  de¬ 
cide  on  the  lavoars  of  a  host  of  kind 
Correspondents. 
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all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers.— .Printed  by 
T.  DOLBY,  299,  Strand. 
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Since  the  death  of  his  late  Majesty, 
Windsor  Castle,  which  has  been  the 
palace  of  Kings  for  more  than  seven 
centuries,  ceased  to  be  a  royal  re¬ 
sidence  until  within  the  last  few  days, 
when  his  present  Majesty  fixed  his 
court  within  its  ancient  walls.  The 
w'elcomc  of  George  IV.  to  the  palace 
of  his  ancestors,  was  enthusiastically 
ardent:  the  bells  were  rung,  the  guns 
fired,  the  houses  illuminated,  the  streets 
crowded  ;  corporation  dinners,  fancy 
balls,  and  a  public  dinner  to  the  poor, 
w'ere  among  the  demonstrations  of  joy 
— Windsor  indeed  was  itself  again. 

Anxious  always  to  “  catch  the  sub~ 
jects  living  as  they  rise,”  we  have 
deemed  the  present  a  fit  occasion  for 
introducing  to  our  readers  an  historical 
account  of  the  ancient  Castle  of  Wind¬ 
sor,  with  an  engraving  of  that  noble 
building,  in  the  best  style  of  our  good 
friends,  Messrs.  Craig  and  Sears. 

Windsor  Castle,  in  Berkshire,  twen¬ 
ty-two  miles  and  a  half  from  London,  is 
delightfully  situated  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  rising  with  a  gentle  ascent  from 
the  banks  of  the  Thames.  It  was  built 
by  William  the  First,  improperly  callod 

VoL.  if. 


the  Conqueror,  since  his  claim  to  the 
crown  was  as  good  as  that  of  Harold, 
whom  he  dethroned.  The  prospects  to 
the  East,  North,  and  West,  are  exten¬ 
sive  and  beautiful,  and  on  the  South  the 
view  is  bounded  by  the  wild  and  pic¬ 
turesque  scenery  of  the  forest.  On  the 
declivity  of  the  hill  is  a  terrace  faced 
with  a  rampart  of  free  stone,  1870  feet 
in  length.  The  castle  is  divided  into 
two  courts  or  wards  with  a  large  round 
tower  between  them,  the  whole  occu¬ 
pying  about  twelve  acres  of  ground, 
and  liaving  many  batteries  and  towers 
for  its  defence.  The  upper  court  is  a 
spacious  quadrangle,  formed  of  the 
round  tower  on  the  West,  the  private 
apartments  of  the  Sovereign  on  the 
South  and  East,  and  the  royal  apart¬ 
ments,  St.  George’s  Hall,  and  the  Cha¬ 
pel  Royal,  on  the  North.  Almost  every 
department  in  this  division  of  the  Cas¬ 
tle  is  ornamented  with  valuable  paint¬ 
ings.  It  would  far  exceed  our  limits  to 
trace  the  history  of  Windsor  Castle 
through  the  long  period  in  which  it  has 
been  a  royal  residence ;  though  it  has 
often  been  the  scene  of  interesting 
events. 
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Charles  the  First,  previousty  to  the 
commencement  of  his  misfortunes,  fre¬ 
quently  resided  at  Windsor;  and,  like 
many  of  his  royal  predecessors,  made 
it  his  place  of  retreat  in  times  of  civil 
commotion.  To  its  sanctuary  he  re¬ 
tired  from  the  insults  of  a  tumultuous 
populace,  in  the  winter  of  1642 ;  at 
which  time  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  followed  the  King  from 
Westminster  to  Windsor  in  boats, 
guarded  by  a  great  number  of  water¬ 
men,  and  there  prevailed  upon  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  to  desist  from  his  prosecution  of 
the  impeached  members. 

The  Castle,  a  short  time  subsequent  to 
this,  was  possessed  by  the  republican 
general,  Sir  William  Waller,  who  held 
his  quarters  there  with  four  thousand 
horse  and  fobt.  General  Fairfax,  in 
the  year  1645,  lay  at  Windsor  with  his 
array,  and  from  thence  dispatched  the 
too  successful  Cromwell  with  the  de¬ 
tachment  of  horse,  that  did  such  fatal 
execution  upon  four  regiments  of  the 
king’s  cavalry.  It  was  also  at  this 
castle  that  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  and 
the  other  puritanical  rebel  officers,  af¬ 
ter  seeking  the  Lord,  drew  up  the  au¬ 
dacious  remonstrance,  which  they  sent 
to  Parliament,  demanding  that  the  King 
should  be  brought  to  justice,  and  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  York 
should  be  proclaimed  traitors,  unless 
they  submitted  within  a  limited  time. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1648, 
Windsor  Castle  was  destined  to  receive 
the  unfortunate  monarch,  who  was  con¬ 
ducted  thither  a  psisoner,  by  Colonel 
Harrison,  his  armies  being  defeated 
and  dispersed,  his  friends  ruined,  and 
his^  sacred  person  insulted.  Here  the 
royal  captive  reiiiained,  while  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
preparing  for  that  mockery  of  justice, 
which  formed  part  of  the  tragedy  of 
1648-9. 

The  eldest  son  of  James  I.  Prince 
Henry,  who  died  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
cultivated  the  study  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  began  to  collect  a  gallery 
of  pictures,  which  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  magniticent  collection  that  graced 
the  palaces  of  the  enlightened  King 
Charles.  Such  noble  monuments  of 
human  genius  were  an  abomination  to 
the  Puritans.  The  pictures  and  other 
treasures  of  art  w'ere  sold  by  Cromwell 
and  his  adherents,  and  banished  the 
country. 

Charles  was  not  only  a  scholar,  but 
possessed  a  more  than  ordinary  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  liberal  arts  ;  he  was  per¬ 
fectly  acquainted  with  the  merits  of 
every  school  of  painting,  was  an  excel¬ 


lent  judge  of  architecture,  and  was  well 
skilled  in  the  history  and  value  of  me« 
dais.  The  collection  of  this  sovereign 
was  the  admiration  of  Europe  ;  and  the 
pictures  which  formed  that  part  of  the 
Royal  Gallery  called  the  Mantua  Col¬ 
lection,  alone  cost  the  king  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds. 

One  of  the  firsts  acts  of  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well  and  his  colleagues,  after  the  death 
of  the  king,  was  the  disposal  of  the  pic¬ 
tures,  statues,  tapestry  hangings,  and 
other  splendid  ornaments  of  the  royal 
palaces.  Among  the  distinguished  pur¬ 
chasers  of  this  valuable  plunder,  was 
the  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  had  basely 
courted  Cromwell  during  the  life  of 
King  Charles,  and  who  now  gave  large 
suras  for  the  rich  goods  and  jewels  of 
the  rifled  crown  ;  and  he  decorated  his 
palace  at  Paris,  with  the  superb  beds, 
hangings,  and  carpets  of  the  royal 
mansions  of  England. 

The  ambassador  from  Spain,  Don 
Alonzo  de  Cardenas,  Christina,  Queen 
of  Sweden,  and  the  Archduke  Leopold, 
purchased  several  of  the  best  pictures. 

Some  splendid  and  rich  tapestry, 
wrought  for  Charles  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  was  also  purchased  by  Leopold, 
which  found  its  way  again  into  Eng¬ 
land,  being  re-purchased  at  Brussels  for 
the  sum  of  3000L  by  Frederic,  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  father  of  his  late  Ma¬ 
jesty. 

The  Castle,  although  the  occasional 
residence  of  the  Lord  Protector,  was  so 
changed  and  so  dilapidated,  that  King 
Charles  II.  determined  to  repair  the 
whole  ;  and  to  give  it  additional  splen¬ 
dour,  employed  the  best  painters,  car¬ 
vers,  and  other  decorators  of  the  time, 
to  enrich  the  apartments  with  their 
united  skill.  These  alterations  appear 
to  have  been  executed  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Sir  John  Denman,  master  of  the 
works ;  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  his  co¬ 
adjutor  and  successor  to  that  office  ; 
and  Baptist  May,  surveyor  of  the  works 
to  Charles  11. 

The  upper  ward  at  this  time  was  ma¬ 
terially  changed  ;  the  windows  were 
made  of  equal  dimensions,  and  altered 
from  the  Gothic  to  a  style  incompatible 
with  the  character  of  the  building  ; 
hence  the  whole,  with  the  equestrian 
statue 'of  this  monarch  in  the  centre  of 
the  ward,  although  grand,  from  its  spa¬ 
ciousness  and  apparent  regularity,  pro¬ 
duced  an  incongruous  effect. 

The  equestrian  statue  in  brass  of 
Charles  II.  was  erected  at  the  expense 
of  Tobias  Rustat,  for  many  years  yeo¬ 
man  of  the  robes  to  the  king,  both 
during  his  exile  and  after  the  restora- 
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tion  :  another  bronze  statue  of  his  royal 
"^mister,  he  caused  to  be  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  great  court  in  Chelsea 
Hospital:  and  a  bronze  statue  of  his 
unfortunate  brother,  James  II.  in  the 
Privy  Gardens,  Whitehall.  The  statue 
at  Windsor,  with  its  subsequent  alter¬ 
ations,  cost  this  grateful  servant  1,300/.; 
that  at  Chelsea,  1,000/.  ;  and  the  statue 
of  James,  1.000/. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  that  were  designed  by  King 
Charles,  were  completed  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Verrio,  the  painter  of  the 
ceilings  in  Windsor  Castle.  Some  of 
the  state  apartments  were  hung  with 
tapestry,  and  most  were  adorned  with 
pictures  and  other  rich  furniture.  No 
sovereign  since  the  illustrious  Edward 
III.,  had  expended  so  much  upon  the 
Castle;  nor  had  any  other  prince  shewn 
so  great  an  attachment  to  the  spot; 
for  here  the  social  monarch  spent  his 
summer  months. 

Since  the  time  of  Charles  IT.,  Wind¬ 
sor  has  regularly  formed  one  of  the 
royal  residences,  where  however  some 
monarchs  lived  much  more  than  others. 
His  late  Majesty  principally  resided  at 
Windsor  Castle;  and  here,  full  of  years 
and  rich  in  the  affections  of  his  people, 
he  breathed  his  last  on  the  29th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1820. 

The  chapel  ofSt.George,  in  Windsor 
Castle,  is  not  only  appropriated  to  the 
service  of  the  Deity,  but  to  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter, 
and  to  the  preservation  of  their  names 
and  honours.  This  is  the  dome  where, 
as  Tickell  says  in  his  Ode  to  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland, 

“  Edward  first  enroll’d 
His  Red  Cross  Knights  and  banners 
bold. 

Whose  vacant  seats  by  virtue  bought, 
Ambitious  emperors  have  sought 
Where  Britain’s  foremost  names  are 
found. 

In  peace  belov’d,  in  war  renown’d'. 
Who  made  the  hostile  nations  moan, 

Or  brought  a  blessing  on  their  own.” 

The  Order  of  the  Garter,  to  use  the 
language  of  ourjAmbassador  at  Lisbon, 
Sir  Edward  Thornton,  in  his  address  to 
the  King  of  Portugal  on  the  23d  ult., 
when  investing  that  Sovereign  with  its 
insignia,  “  was  founded  by  one  of  the 
greatest  monarchs  that  ever  reigned  in 
England  and  its  annals  include  all 
that  is  most  illustrious  by  merit  or  birth, 
most  elevated  by  heroic  virtues,  and 
most  astonishing  by  the  great  events 
which  characterize  the  present  age,  or 
which  impress  their  immortal  stamp  on 
all  ages.” 


m 

The  chapel  of  St.  George  was  erect¬ 
ed  by  Edward  III.,  who  founded  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  ;  it  was  subse¬ 
quently  enlarged  and  repaired  by  seve¬ 
ral  of  his  successors  ;  but  it  is  indebted 
for  the  improved  and  highly  elegant 
state  in  which  it  now  appears,  to  the 
taste  and  munificence  of  his  late  Majes¬ 
ty  George  III.,  who  expended  upwards 
of  20,000/.  in  its  repairs  and  embellish¬ 
ments.  The  choir  may  be  regarded  as 
a  pattern  of  the  most  admirable  work¬ 
manship. 

St.  George’s  Chapel  has  been  fhe 
burial  place  of  several  English  sove¬ 
reigns  ;  Edward  IV.,  Henry  VI.,  Henry 
VIII.,  Charles  I.,  their  late  Majesties, 
and  the  Princess  Charlotte,  were  all 
interred  here. 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  BASTILLE. 

(  Continued  Jr  om  our  last.) 

Then  shame  to  manhood,  and  oppro- 
bious  more 

To  France  than  all  her  losses  and  de¬ 
feats. 

Old  or  of  later  date,  by  sea  or  land. 
Her  house  of  bondage,  worse  than  that 
of  old 

Which  God  aveng’d  on  Pharaoh — The 
Bastille. 

Ye  horrid  tow’rs,  th’abode  of  broken 
hearts  ; 

Ye  dungeons  and  ye  cages  of  despair. 
That  monarchs  have  supplied  from  age 
to  age, 

With  music  such  as  suits  their  sov’reign 
ears. 

The  sighs  and  groans  of  miserable 
men ; 

There’s  not  an  English  heart  that 
would  not  leap 

To  hear  that  ye  were  fall’n  at  last. 

COWPER. 

Thus  did  one  of  the  most  moral  and 
most  amiable  of  our  poets  apostro¬ 
phize  the  state  prison  of  France  four 
years  before  it  was  destroyed,  and  his 
English  heart  did  leap  to  hear  that  its 
towers  “  were  fall’n  at  last.”  There 
is  not  a  single  prison  perhaps  in  exist¬ 
ence,  whose  secrets,  if  revealed,  would 
not  present  scenes  of  crime  and  mi¬ 
sery  that  would  harrow  up  the  soul ; 
such  was  indeed  the  case  with  the  Bas¬ 
tille,  though  its  victims  were  not  nume¬ 
rous — too  numerous  however  for  us  to 
do  more  than  notice  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent. 

Marshal  de  Bassompierre. 

The  gallant  Francis  Bassompierre, 
Marshal  of  France,  who  was  once  am¬ 
bassador  to  England,  passed  twelve 
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years  of  his  life  in  tho  Bastille,  for  hav¬ 
ing  given  offence  to  Cardinal  de  Riche¬ 
lieu.  The  night  before  ho  was  com¬ 
ini  lied  he  is  said  to  have  burnt  more 
than  six  thousand  love  letters  with 
which  different  ladies  had  from  time  to 
lime  been  so  kind  as  to  honour  him. 

Bassompierre  declares  that  his  only 
crime  was,  that  of  not  having  kept  an 
engagement  to  dinner.  The  fact  was, 
that  Richelieu,  on  his  way  to  reconcile 
himself  with  tho  Queen  Mother,  whom 
he  had  offended,  met  Bassompierre,  who 
promised  to  dine  with  him ;  but  he  had 
scarcely  left  the  Cardinal  when  he  met 
the  Due  de  Longueville,  who  prevailed 
on  the  Marshal  to  dine  with  him,  the 
Due  d’Orleans,  and  M.  de  Crequi,  all 
enemies  of  the  Cardinal,  who,  regaining 
his  influence,  sent  Bassompierre  to  the 
Bastille,  where  he  expiated  his  breach 
of  a  dinner  engagement  by  confinement 
in  that  prison  from  the  25th  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  163),  to  I9th  of  Jan.  1643. 

Chevalier  de  Rohan. 

In  1674,  Louis  Chevalier  de  Rohan, 
Grand  Veneur  of  France,  having  lost 
his  baggage  in  a  skirmish,  it  was  rifled, 
and  some  letters  were  found  which  ex¬ 
cited  a  suspicion  that  he  was  engaged 
in  a  treacherous  design  to  deliver  Havre 
de  Grace  to  the  English.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  discovery  he  was  seized 
and  thrown  into  the  Bastille  ;  but  suf¬ 
ficient  proofs  not  being  brought  for¬ 
ward  against  him,  a  commission  was 
created,  which  assumed  to  itself  the 
office  of  drawing  up^  documents  for  con¬ 
victing  him  of  treason.  The  Sieur  de 
la  Tuenderie,  an  agent  of  de  Rohan’s, 
on  hearing  of  his  principal  being  arrest¬ 
ed,  fled,  but  was  discovered  at  Rouen, 
where  he  was  killed  in  the  attempt  to 
arrest  him. 

After  this  event,  the  friends  of  de 
Rohan  repaired  every  night  to  the 
Bastille,  which  they  circumambulated, 
crying  incessantly  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  speaking  trumpet  “  La 
Tuenderie  is  dead,  and  has  con¬ 
fessed  nothing.”  The  Chevalier  how¬ 
ever  never  heard  them.  The  death 
of  La  Tuenderie  disappointed  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  who,  finding  they  could 
draw  nothing  from  De  Rohan  told  him 
that  the  King  knew  the  whole  affair, 
and  had  full  proof  of  his  guilt,  but  that 
if  he  would  confess  the  truth,  they  were 
authorized  to  pardon  him.  The  too 
credulous  Chevalier  avowed  the  inci¬ 
pient  treason,  when  the  perfidious 
wretches  immediately  hurried  to  the 
King  and  procured  his  condemnation. 
The  Chevalier  was  sentenced  to  lose 


his  head,  and  on  the  27lh  Nov.  1674, 
he  was  conducted  on  foot  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold  along  a  gallery  erected  on  a  line 
with  the  window  of  a  fencing  school 
belonging  to  the  arsenal,  which  looks 
on  a  little  square  at  the  end  of  la  Rue 
des  Touriielles,  where  he  was  executed. 

A  Prisoner  Jor  thirty -one  Years. 

In  1674,  the  Jesuits  of  the  college  of 
Clermont,  in  the  Rue  St.  Jaques,  Paris, 
invited  the  king,  Louis  XIV.  to  witness 
a  tragedy  performed  by  their  scholars. 
These  able  courtiers  took  care  to  insert  in 
the  piece  several  strokes  of  flattery,  with 
which  the  monarch  was  greatly  pleased. 
When  the  rector  of  the  college  was 
conducting  the  king  home,  a  nobleman 
in  his  train  applauded  the  success  of  the 
tragedy,  Louis  said,  “  Do  you  wonder 
at  it?  This  is  my  college.'*  The  Je¬ 
suits  did  not  lose  the  advantage  of  such 
a  declaration.  The  very  same  night 
they  got  engraved  in  large  golden  let¬ 
ters,  on  black  marble.  Collegium  Ludo- 
vici  Magni^  instead  of  the  former  in¬ 
scription,  which  was  placed  beneath  the 
name  of  Jesus,  and  the  principal  gate  of 
the  college,  C Collegium  Claromonta- 
fium  Societatis  Jesus)  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  new  inscription  was  put  up  in 
place  of  the  oW  one.  A  young  scholar 
of  good  family,  only  thirteen  years  of 
age,  who  was  witness  to  the  zeal  of  the 
reverend  fathers,  wrote  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  verses,  which  he  posted  up  at  night 
on  the  college  gate,: 

“  Abstulit  hinc  Jesum,  posuitque  insig¬ 
nia  Regis, 

Irapia  gens  ;  aliura  non  colit  ilia  Deum.” 

The  Jesuits  discovered  the  young  au¬ 
thor ;  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into 
the  Bastille,  and  condemned  to  perpetual 
inaprisoument.  He  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  citadel  of  the  Isle 
Saint  Marguirite,  but  brought  back  to 
the  Bastille,  where  he  remained  until  the 
year  1705.  The  death  of  some  of  his 
relatives  leaving  him  sole  heir  to  the 
family,  and  its  great  property,  the  Jesuit 
Requilet,  then  confessor  of  the  Bastille, 
remonstrated  to  the  order  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  restoring  the  prisoner  to  liberty. 
The  golden  shower  which  forced  the 
tower  of  Danaij,  had  the  same  effect  on 
the  castle  of  the  Bastille,  and  he  was  re¬ 
leased,  after  having  been  a  prisoner 
thirty-one  years.  He  might  then  say, 

A  welcome  deed ;  but,  sir,  it  comes 
too  late ; 

Like  sunbeams  on  the  blasted  blossoms 
do 

Your  favours  fall,” 
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Sieur  Vaiilant. 

TUis  worthy  ecclesiastic  having  been 
nnfortunato  enough  to  give  offence  in 
the  affair  of  a  Papal  Bull,  was  confined 
in  the  Bactille  from  1728  to  1731.  He 
was  again  thrown  into  that  prison  in 
1734',  where  the  rigid  treatment  he  suf¬ 
fered  turned  his  brain.  Some  hot¬ 
headed  fanatics  had  proclaimed  him  to 
be  Elias,  and  though  while  he  retained 
his  intellects  unimpaired,  he  made  no 
pretensions  to  that  lionour;  yet,  when 
reason  lied,  ho  entertained  the  idea  that 
he  was  indeed  the  prophet,  and  should 
one  day  be  caught  up  in  a  whirlwind  of 
fire.  On  tlie  2Gth  of  January,  1739,  the 
chimney  of  his  apartment  took  fire,  and 
ho  welcomed  the  moment  so  long  ex¬ 
pected,  of  his  being  translated  to  hea¬ 
ven  ;  but  the  fire  was  soon  extinguish¬ 
ed,  and  the  poor  maniac  renounced  all 
pretensions  to  being  Elias.  On  one 
occasion,  he  entered  the  chapel  prison, 
and  suddenly  seizing  the  vestments, 
began  mass :  he  was,  however,  soon 
seized  and  conducted  to  close  confine¬ 
ment.  lie  was  aftersvnrds  conveyed  to 
Vincennes,  where  he  died. 

On  the  demolition  of  the  Bastille  of 
Paris,  there  was  discovered  on  the  walls 
of  one  of  the  dungeons,  the  following 
melancholy  tribute  to  the  humanity  of  a 
gaoler  of  former  times.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  unfortunate  victim,  by  whose 
hand  it  was  traced,  had  a  perfect  antici- 
j)ation  that  one  day  or  other,  this  den  of 
horrors  would  be  laid  open  to  the  world, 

CiiARUEL.  25th  IMarch,  1719. 
Gharuel  hie  degens,  luce  tristia  carmina 
fecit, 

Anno'  1719. 

Dijon,  mon  cher  Dijon!  etant  de  tout 
denue, 

Dans  la  necessite  vous  m’  avez  secouru, 
&c.  &c. 

(translation.) 

Dijon,  my  dear  Dijon  !  you  gave  me 
succour  in  my  great  distress.  In  this 
dismal  abode  you  clothed  my  naked 
body  with  a  shirt  which  had  been  often 
refused  to  my  entreaties.  Sure  you 
have  observed  the  divine  precept ;  may 
God,  an  hundred  years  hence,  reward 
you  with  a  crown  of  glory  !  And  may 
earth  for  ever  preserve  the  memory  of 
this  generous  and  faithful  gaoler  !  Hap¬ 
py,  a  thousand  times  happy,  those  who 
depart  from  the  Bastille  ;  but  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  more  happy  are  those  to 
whom  its  threshold  is  unknown— for 
the  purest  innocence  will  not  protect 
those  who  have  once  set  their  foot  here. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  LAST  MOMENTS  OF  CELK- 
BRATED  MEN. 

(Fov  the  Mirror.) 

“  The  ruling  passion  strong  In  death.” 

'Fhe  virtuous  Erasmus,  when  dying, 
exclaimed,  “  Domine!  Domine !  fac 
finem  !  fac  finem  !”  Boyle,  having  pre¬ 
pared  his  proof  for  the  printer,  pointed 
to  where  it  lay  when  dying.  The  last 
words  of  Lord  Chesterfield  were, 
“  Give  Dayroles  a  chair.”  The  last 
words  of  Nelson  were,  “  Tell  Colling- 
wood  to  bring  the  fleet  to  an  anclior.” 
Charles  the  First,  on  the  scaffold,  said, 
“  I  fear  not  death  !  Death  is  not  terri¬ 
ble  to  me.”  Sir  Thomas  More  plea¬ 
santly  said,  when  mounting  the  scaffold, 
“  I  pray  you  see  me  up  safe ;  and  for 
my  coming  down,  let  me  shift  for  ray- 
self.”  Rousseau  called  his  wife  to  the 
bed-side,  and  told  her  to  throw  up 
the  window,  “  That  he  might  see  once 
more  the  magnificent  scene  of  nature.” 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  when  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  desired  to  see  the  axe  ;  and,  feel¬ 
ing  the  edge  of  it,  said  to  the  sheriff, 
“  This  is  a  sharp  medicine,  but  a  sure 
remedy  for  all  evils.”  Being  asked 
which  way  he  chose  to  place  himself  on 
the  block,  he  replied,  “  So  the  heart 
be  right,  it  is  no  matter  which  way 
the  head  lies  ;”  and  giving  the  signal, 
he  received  the  stroke  with  the  most  per¬ 
fect  composure.  Such  was  the  end  of  this 
illustrious  man,  in  the  66th  year  of  his 
age.  When  Sir  Charles  Lucas  was 
going  to  be  shot  by  the  soldiers  of 
Fairfax,  the  loyal  hero,  in  answer  to 
their  assertions  and  assurances  that 
they  would  take  care  not  to  miss  him, 
nobly  replied,  “  You  have  often  missed 
me  when  I  have  been  nearer  to  you  in 
the  field  of  battle.”  When  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Cadiz,  the  Maripiis  de  Solano, 
was  murdered  by  the  enraged  and  mis¬ 
taken  citizens;  he  calmly  turned  round 
to  one  of  his  murderers,  who  had  run  a 
pike  through  his  back,  and  said, 
“  Coward,  to  strike  there !  Come 
round,  if  you  dare — face  and  destroy 
me  !”  Cranmer  exclaimed  at  the  stake, 
“  This  is  the  hand  that  wrote  it,  and 
therefore  it  shall  first  suffer  punish¬ 
ment.”  He  accordingly  stretched  his 
right  hand  into  the  flames,  where  he 
kept  it  unmoved  till  it  was  consumed - 
In  a  short  time  the  fire  attacked  his 
vital  parts,  and  he  died  repeating  the 
words  of  the  martyr  Stejjhen,  “  liord 
Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.”  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  read  a  newspaper  on  the  morn 
ing  of  the  18th  of  March,  1726-7,  and 
conversed  for  a  considerable  time  with 
Dr.  Mead,  his  physician,  having  then 
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l^e  perfect  use  of  his  faculties,  of  which 
he  was,  however,  deprived  in  the  course 
of  the  following  night,  and  he  breathed 
his  last  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month, 
being  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  This 
illustrious  philosopher’s  illness  was 
supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  a  stone 
in  the  bladder,  which  at  times  was  at¬ 
tended  with  such  paroxysms  of  pain,  as 
caused  large  drops  of  sweat  to  roll 
down  his  face.  During  these  attacks 
he  was  never  heard  to  utter  the  least 
complaint.  General  Lee,  who  was  in 
the  American  army,  exclaimed,  a  few 
minutes  before  he  expired,  “  Stand  by 
me,  my  brave  grenadiers.”  After  Sir 
John  Moore  was  wounded  at  Corunna, 
the  soldiers  carried  him  slowly  along 
in  a  blanket.  He  made  them  turn  him 
round  frequently  to  view  the  field  of 
battle,  and  to  listen  to  the  firing,  and 
was  pleased  when  the  sound  grew 
fainter.  On  his  arrival  at  his  lodg¬ 
ings,  he  was  in  much  pain,  and  could 
speak  but  little;  but  at  intervals  he 
said  to  Colonel  Anderson,  who  for  one- 
and-twenty  years  had  been  his  friend 
and  companion  in  arms,  “  Anderson, 
you  know  that  I  always  wished  to  die 
in  this  way.”  He  frequently  asked. 
Are  the  French  beaten?”  and  at 
length,  when  he  was  told  they  were  de¬ 
feated  in  every  point,  he  said,  “  It  is  a 
great  satisfaction  for  me  to  know  we 
have  beaten  the  French :  I  hope  the 
people  of  England  will  feel  satisfied — I 
hope  my  country  will  do  me  justice.” 
Having  mentioned  the  name  of  his  ve¬ 
nerable  mother,  andhthe  names  of  some 
other  friends,  for  whose  welfare  he 
seemed  anxious  to  offer  his  last  prayers, 
the.  power  of  utterance  was  lost,  and 
he  died  in  a  few  minutes  without  a 
struggle.  Thus  fell,  at  the  age  of  47, 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  critical  victory. 
Sir  John  Moore — a  name  that  must  be 
long  dear  to  his  country.  Pope  had 
through  life  been  subject  to  nervous 
complaints,  and  when  the  last  scene 
was  manifestly  approaching,  Hooke, 
the  historian,  one  of  his  friends,  and  a 
convert  to  Popery,  asked  him  whether 
he  would  not  have  a  priest  to  administer 
the  last  sacrament  ?  Pope  replied,  that 
though  he  did  not  think  it  essential,  it 
was  very  right,  and  the  ceremony  was 
performed.  He  died  soon  after,  viz. 
on  the  30th  of  May,  1744,  at  the  age  of 
66,  and  was  interred  at  Twickenham. 
Dr.  Priestley  died  February  6th,  1804, 
in  the  71st  year  of  his  age.  He  ex¬ 
pired  so  quietly,  that  they  who  sat  be¬ 
side  him  did  not  perceive  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  existence.  As  if  aware  the 


solemn  moment  was  at  hand,  and  un¬ 
willing  to  shock  his  children,  who  were 
sitting  by  his  bed-side,  by  his  depar¬ 
ture,  he  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
putting  his  hand  before  his  face.  Ra¬ 
phael  died  on  the  same  day  of  the  year 
on  which  he  was  born.  Good  Friday, 
in  1520,  at  the  age  of  37,  deeply  la¬ 
mented  by  all  who  knew  his  value. 
On  his  death-bed  he  made  his  will, 
leaving  his  favourite  pupils,  Julio  Ro¬ 
mano  and  II  Fattore,  his  heirs,  and 
ordering  his  burial  to  take  place  in  the 
Pantheon.  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  the 
Marcellus  of  the  English  nation,  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  in  1586, 
while  he  was  mounting  the  third  horse, 
having  before  had  two  killed  under  him. 
The  famous  General  Turenne,  while 
reconnoitring  a  fit  place  to  fix  a  bat¬ 
tery,  on  July  27,  1675,  was  struck  by 
a  cannon-ball,  which  killed  him  on  the 
spot,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  Pope, 
in  his  “  Essay  on  Man,”  says, 

“  See  godlike  Turenne  prostrate  in 
the  dust ! 

See  Sydney  bleeds  amid  the  martial 
strife ! 

Was  this  their  virtue,  or  contempt  of 
life?” 

-j 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Frederickshall,  in  the 
month  of  December,  regardless  of  the 
cold  of  a  Norwegian  winter,  which  not 
unfrequently  froze  the  centinels  to 
death  on  their  posts.  To  animate  his 
troops,  the  Swedish  Sovereign  ex¬ 
posed  himself  to  all  the  rigours  of  the 
climate,  and  to  the  dangers  of  the  siege 
and,  covered  only  with  his  cloak,  usual¬ 
ly  slept  in  the  open  air.  Anxious  to 
finish  the  siege,  he,  on  the  evening  of 
the  11th  of  December,  visited,  with  his 
principal  engineer,  the  trenches  which 
had  been  formed.  He  was  resting 
with  his  elbows  on  the  parapet,  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  workmen,  who  were  opening 
the  ground  by  star-light.  Almost  half 
his  body  was  exposed  to  the  battery  of 
the  enemy,  which  was  firing  grape- 
shot  at  the  very  spot  on  which  he 
stood.  He  had  been  in  that  dangerous 
situation  some  time,  with  no  one  near 
him  except  the  chief  engineer  and  an 
aid-de-camp,  when  he  was  seen  to  fall 
upon  the  parapet,  heaving  a  great  sigh. 
He  was  taken  up  dead,  with  his  fore¬ 
head  beat  in  by  a  cannon-shot,  and  his 
right  hand  grasping  the  hilt  of  his 
sword — such  was  the  end  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  character,  of  whom  Dr. 
Johnson  has  beautifully  said, 
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“  His  fall  was  destined  to  a  barren 
strand, 

A  petty  fortress  and  a  dubious  hand ; 
He  left  a  name,  at  which  the  world 
grew  pale. 

To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale.” 

But  as  he  likewise  says,  “  It  matters 
not  how  a  man  dies,  but  how  he  lives,” 
the  terrors  of  death  are  most  in  appre¬ 
hension,  and  to  guard  against  the  fear 
of  death  is  to  live  well.  Shakspeare 
says, 

“  Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have 
heard, 

It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men 
should  fear  ; 

Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end. 

Will  come,  whan  it  will  come.” 

Rousseau  observes,  “the  great  er¬ 
ror  is,  allowing  too  much  importance 
to  life,  as  if  our  being  depended  on  it, 
and  we  were  notliing  after  death.  To 
attach  ourselves  but  slightly  to  human 
affairs,  is  the  best  method  of  learning 
to  die.  Life  does  not  consist  in 
drawing  our  breath,  but  in  acting:  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  our  organs,  our  senses,  our 
faculties,  aud  all  other  pans  of  us,  is 
what  gives  us  the  sentiment  of  an  exist* 


THE  CAPTIVE. 

A  SCENE  IN  A  PRIVATE  MADHOUSE. 

From  the  unpublished  Poems  of  the 
late  M.  G.  Lewis,  Esq.  M.P. 

Stay,  Gaoler,  stay,  and  hear  my  woe  ! 

She  is  not  mad  who  kneels  to  thee. 
For  wdiat  I’m  nows  too  well  I  know. 
And  what  I  was,  and  what  should 
be. 

ril  rave  no  more  in  proud  despair; 

My  language  shall  be  mild,  though 
sad : 

But  yet  I’ll  firmly,  truly  swear, 

I  am  not  mad  !  I  am  not  mad  ! 

My  tyrant  husband  forged  the  tale, 
Which  chains  me  in  this  dismal  cell : 
My  fate  unknown  my  friends  bewail  ; 

Oh  I  Gaoler,  haste  that  fate  to  tell ! 
Oh  !  haste  ray  father’s  heart  to  cheer  : 
His  heart  at  once  ’twill  grieve  and 
glad  ^ 

To  know,  though  kept  a  captive  here, 

I  am  not  mad  !  I  am  not  mad  ! 

He  smiles  in  scorn,  and  turns  the  key  ! 

He  quits  the  grate  !  I  knelt  in  vain  ! 
His  glimmering  lamp  still,  still  I  see  ! 

’Tis  gone — and  all  is  gloom  again  ! 
Cold,  bitter  cold! — No  warmth!  no 
light ! — 

Life,  all  thy  comforts  once  I  had; 
Yet  here  I’m  chained  this  freezing  night, 
Although  not  mad  !  no,  no!  not  mad! 


Tis  sure  some  dream !  some  vision 
vain  I 

What  I,  the  child  of  rank  and  wealth, 

Am  I  the  wretch  who  clanks  this  chain. 
Bereft  of  freedom,  friends  and  health  ? 

Ah  !  while  I  dwell  on  blessing  fled, 
Which  never  more  my  heart  must 
glad. 

How  aches  my  heart !  how  burns  my 
head  I 

But  His  not  mad  ! — no  !  ’tis  not  mad ! 

Hast  thou,  my  child,  forgot  ere  this 
A  mother’s  face,  a  mother’s  tongue  ? 

She’ll  ne’er  forget  your  parting  kiss. 
Nor  round  her  neck  how  fast  you 
clung: 

Nor  how  with  me  you  sued  to  stay. 

Nor  how  that  suit  your  sire  forbade; 

Nor  how — I’ll  drive  such  thoughts 
away. 

They’ll  make  me  mad  !  they’ll  make 
me  mad ! 

His  rosy  lips,  how  sweet  they  smil’d  ! 
His  mild  blue  eyes,  how  bright  they 
shone ! 

None  ever  bore  a  lovelier  child  ! 

And  art  thou  now  for  ever  gone  ? 

And  must  I  never  see  thee  more. 

My  pretty,  pretty,  pretty  lad? 

I  will  be  free !  unbar  the  door ! 

I  am  not  mad  !  I  am  not  mad  I 

Oh,  hark ! — what  mean  those  yells  and 
cries? 

His  chain  some  furious  madman 
breaks  ! 

He  comes  ! — I  see  his  glaring  eyes  ! 
Now,  now  my  dungeon  grate  he 
shakes  1 

Help,  help! — He’s  gone! — Oh!  fear¬ 
ful  woe. 

Such  screams  to  hear,  such  sights  to 
see ! 

My  brain,  my  brain  ! — I  know,  I  know, 

1  am  not  mad — but  soon  shall  be  ! 

Yes,  soon! — For  lo  you! — while  I 
speak — 

Mark  how  yon  Dteraon’s  eye-balls 
glare! 

He  sees  me — now  with  dreadful  shriek. 
He  whirls  a  serpent  high  in  air. 

Horror  ! — the  reptile  strikes  his  tooth 
Deep  in  ray  heart,  so  crush’d  and 
sad ! — 

Ay,  laugh,  ye  fiends  ! — I  feel  the  truth  ! 
Your  task  is  done! — Pm  mad!  Pm 
mad  ! 


A  PUNNING  SONG. 

Young  Ben  he  was  a  nice  young  man, 
A  carpenter  by  trade  ; 

And  he  fell  in  love  with  SWly  Brown, 
That  was  a  lady’s  maid. 
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But  as  they  took  «  walk  one  day, 

They  met  a  press-gang  crew  ; 

And  Sally  she  did  faint  away, 

Whilst  Ben  he  was  brought  to. 

The  hoalswain  swore  with  wicked 
words, 

Enough  to  shock  a  saint. 

That  though  she  did  seem  in  a  fit, 
’Twas'  nothing  but  2l  feint. 

Come  girl,  said  he,  hold  up  your  head, 
He’ll  be  as  good  as  me : 

For  when  your  swain  is  in  our  boat, 

A  boatswain  he  will  be. 

And  is  he  gone,  and  is  he  gone  ? 

She  cried,  and  wept  outright ; 

Then  I  will  to  the  water  side. 

And  see  him  out  of  sight. 

Alas  !  they’ve  taken  my  beau,  Ben, 

To  sail  with  old  Benbow  ; 

And  her  woe  began  to  run  afresh, 

As  if  she  had  said  gee  wo. 

Says  he  they’ve  only  taken  him 
To  the  tender  ship  you  see  ; 

The  tender,  cried  poor  Sally  Brown,  „ 
What  a  hardship  that  must  be. 

Now  Ben  had  sail’d  to  many  a  place 
That’s  underneath  the  world  ; 

But  in  two  years  the  ship  came  home, 
And  all  the  sails  were  furl’d. 

But  when  he  called  on  Sally  Brown, 
To  see  how  she  went  on, 

He  found  she’d  got  another  Ben, 
Whose  Christian  name  was  John. 

O  !  Sally  Brown,  O  !  Sally  Brown, 
How  could  you  serve  me  so  1 

I’ve  met  with  raanyii  breeze  before, 
But  never  such  a  blow. 

The  reading  on  his  ’bacco  box. 

Me  heaved  a  heavy  sigh 

And  then  began  to  eye  his  pipe. 

And  then  to  pipe  his  eye. 

And  then  he  tried  to  sing  All’s  Well, 
But  could  not,  tho’  he  tried  ; 

His  head  was  turned,  and  so  he  chew’d 
Bis  pigtail  till  he  died. 

His  death,  which  happened  in  his  birth. 
At  forty  odd  befel : 

They  went  and  told  it  the  sexton. 

And  the  sexton  tolVd  the  hell. 


EPIGRAM. 

When  Trot  in  coach  his  foot  first  set. 
He  blush’d,  and  back  a  step  reclin’d, 
For  Trot  himself  could  not  forget 
How  many  years  he  rode  behind. 


ON  A  MISER. 

A  rich  man’s  purse,  a  poor  man’s  soul 
is  thine, 

Starving  thy  body  that  thy  heirs  may 
dine. 


PETER  PINDARICS  ; 

OR,  JOE  MILLER  VERSIFIED. 

THREE  FEET  BETTER  THAN 
TWO. 

An  Irishman  once,  as  the  story  is  told, 

'Whose  wife  was  reputed  a  terrible 
scold, 

'Was  requested  by  her,  as  he  walk'd 
out  that  day. 

To  purchase  a  skillet,  if  seen  in  his 
way ; 

'A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient  for 
them, 

f  And  Pat  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  to 
stem 

The  strength  of  the  current  which 
flow’d  from  her  tongue — 

Far  worse  than  the  poets  of  Xantippe 

‘  sung. 

He  very  well  knew  that  her  mandate 

‘  was  law, 

So  determined  to  purchase  the  first  one 
he  saw. 

Not^a  shop  in  the  town  but  was  carefully 
sought, 

At  length  with  much  trouble  the  skillet 
was  bought. 

Now  haply  poor  Pat  that  same  day  had 
agreed 

-To  meet  a  companion  to  tipple  at 
mead — ^ 

But  if  he  took  time  to  oblige  his  sweet 
mate, 

He  could  not  meet  his  friend  before 
’twas  too  late  ; 

Then  swore  that  he  never  was  in  such 
a  hobble, 

For  he  loved  a  fine  frolic,  but  dreaded 
a  squabble. 

Thus  while  he  bewail’d  his  deplorable 
lot, 

It  happen’d  by  chance  that  he  turn’d  up 
the  pot, 

And  was  almost  bewilder’d  with  plea¬ 
sure  to  see  , 

That  he  had  but  two  feet,  the  skillet 
had  three : 

He  jump’d  up  for  joy,  nor  could  he  con- 
troul 

His  feelings,  but  cried  out,  “  Ah,  faith, 
by  my  soul, 

“  How  swately  I’m  out  of  this  luckless 
disaster, 

“  You’ve  more  feet  than  T,  and  should 
surely  walk  faster ; 

“  Go  quick  home  to  Honey,  let  her  see 
you’ve  come; 

“  By  time  dinner’s  ready.  I’ll  certain 
be  home.” 

So  he  put  down  his  skillet,  in  hopes  it 
would  go. 

Whether  it  did  not  or  did,  I  suppose 
you  all  know. 

Amm'Uan  Paper. 
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This  cross,  which  forms  a  prominent 
ornament  in  tho  ancient,  populous,  and 
wealthy  city  of  Bristol,  was  erected  in 
1373,  near  the  centre  of  tho  four  prin¬ 
cipal  streets.  It  was  afterwards  adorn¬ 
ed  with  the  statues  of  four  kings  who 
had  been  great  benefactors  to  the  city, 
namely,  John,  Henry  HI.,  Edward  III., 
and  Edward  IV.  These  statues  faced 
the  four  streets.  In  the  year  1033  the 
cross  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  on  a 
larger  scale,  as  well  as  much  higher. 


Four  other  statues  were  then  added, 
representing  King  Henry  VI.,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I. 
It  was  at  the  same  time  surrounded 
with  a  fence  of  iron  pallisades. 

Bristol  High  Cross  stood  in  the  same 
place  until  August  1733,  when,  in  order 
to  render  the  passage  through  the 
streets  more  commodious,  it  was  taken 
down  and  removed  to  College  Green, 
where  it  now  stands,  surrounded  by 
more  modern  erections. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

IJttliltc  ^Journals?* 


THE  STAFFORDSHIRE  COLLIE¬ 
RIES. 

Many  of  my  readers  must  recollect 
crossing,  in  the  route  from  London  to 
Holyhead,  a  miserable  tract  of  coun¬ 
try  commencing  a  few  miles  beyond 
Birmingham  and  continuing  to  Wolver¬ 
hampton.  If  the  volumes  of  sulphu¬ 
reous  vapour  which  1  shall  not  compli¬ 
ment  with  the  name  of  smoke,  permit¬ 
ted  them  at  intervals  to  “  view  the 
dismal  situation  waste  and  wild,”  they 
would  observe  the  surface  of  the  desert 


around  them  scarred  and  broken,  as  if 
it  had  just  reposed  from  the  heavings  of 
an  earthquake.  Now  and  then  they 
would  shudder  as  they  passed  the 
mouth  of  a  deserted  mine  left  without 
any  guard  but  the  wariness  of  the  pas¬ 
senger.  Sometimes  they  would  see  a 
feeble  and  lambent  flame,  (called  by 
the  miners  the  wild  fire)  issue  from 
chaps  in  the  parched  earth.  It  is  self- 
kindled  by  a  process  familiar  to  the 
chemist,  and  feeds  on  gas  evolved  by 
the  refuse  of  the  coal,  that  has  been 
left  in  immense  caverns  hollowed  by 
the  labours  of  age,  over  which  the 
carriage  of  the  unconsciotls,.  traveller 
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rolls  for  many  miles.  They  would  be 
struck  also  with  the  sight  of  houses 
from  which  the  treacherous  foundations 
liave  gradually  shrunk,  leaving  them  in 
such  a  state  of  obliquity  with  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  as  if  they  stood  only  to  evince 
the  contempt  of  themselves  and  their 
inhabitants  for  the  laws  of  gravitation. 

If  the  trav’^eller,  in  addition  to  these 
attacks  on  his  organs  of  smell  and  of 
vision,  has  nerve  to  inspect  more  closely 
the  tremendous  operations  which  are 
going  on  around  him  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  he  must  learn  to  endure  the 
grating  of  harsh  wheels,  the  roaring 
of  the  enormous  bellows  which,  set  in 
motion  by  the  power  of  steam,  urge 
the  fires  of  the  smelting  furnace  till 
they  glow  with  almost  the  white  bril¬ 
liance  of  the  noon-day  sun.  He  must 
learn  to  care  little  for  the  sparks  which 
fly  from  the  half-molten  iron,  under  the 
action  of  the  forge,  in  torrents  of  burn¬ 
ing  rain,  while  the  earth  literally  trem¬ 
bles  beneath  the  strokes  of  a  mightier 
liaramer  than  Thor  himself  ever  wield¬ 
ed  against  the  giants. 

But  my  present  business  is  with  the 
human  part  of  the  spectacle.  The 
miners,  or,  as  they  call  themselves, 
the  colliers,  are  a  curious  race  of  men, 
and  the  study  of  their  natural  history 
would  be  replete  with  information  and 
entertainment.  Nothing  can  well  be 
more  uncouth  than  their  appearance. 
Their  figures  are  tall  and  robust  in  no 
ordinary  degree,  but  their  faces,  when, 
by  any  accident,  the  coating  of  black 
dirt  in  which  they  gj’e  cased  is  partially 
rubbed  off,  show  ghastly  pale,  and  even 
at  an  early  age  they  are  ploughed  in 
the  deepest  furrows.  Their  working 
dress  consists  of  a  tunic,  or  short  frock, 
and  trowsers  of  coarse  flannel.  Their 
holiday  clothes  are  generally  of  cotton 
velvet,  Or  velveteen,  as  I  believe  the 
drapers  call  it,  decorated  with  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  shining  metal  buttons  ;  but  they 
seem  principally  to  pique  themselves 
on  llmir  garters,  which  are  made  of 
worsted,  and  very  gay  in  colour  :  these 
they  tie  on,  so  that  a  great  part,  as  if 
by  accident,  appears  below  the  knee. 
Their  labour  is  intense.  They  stand, 
sit,  or  crouch  for  hours,  often  in  the 
most  irksome  posture,  undermining 
rocks  of  coal  with  a  pickaxe.  Not  un- 
frequently  they  are  crushed  beneath 
the  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
mass,  or  sufibcated  by  a  deleterious 
exhalation,  which  they  call  by  the  ex¬ 
pressive  name  of  the  choke  damp*, 
and  sometimes  they  are  scorched  by 

*  Often  I  believe  carbonic  acid  gas. 


the  explosion  of  the  hydrogen  which  is 
generated  in  the  depths  of  the  mine — 
a  disaster  from  which  llie  beautiful  in¬ 
vention  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  the 
safety-lamp,  does  not  always  preserve 
them.  This  evil  is  not  however  attri¬ 
butable  to  any  imperfection  in  the  in¬ 
strument,  hut  to  the  astonishing  reck¬ 
lessness  of  the  men,  who  are  with 
difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  observe  the 
plainest  and  most  simple  directions  even 
in  matters  of  life  and  death. 

The  high  cheek  bones  and  the  dialect 
of  these  people  seem  to  argue  them  of 
northern  descent.  Perhaps  in  some  re¬ 
mote  age  they  may  have  swarmed  from 
the  Northumbrian  hive  to  seize  on  the 
riches  of  the  less  adventurous  or  intel¬ 
ligent  Southrons.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
they  have  clearly  no  similarity  either 
in  speech  or  feature  with  the  peasantry 
of  the  neighbouring  districts.  They 
have  also  manners  and  customs  pecu¬ 
liar  to  themselves.  One  in  particular 
is  the  non-observance,  or  at  least  the 
very  irregular  observance,  of  the  com¬ 
mon  rule  for  the  transmission  of  the 
surname.  What  rule  they  follow  I 
cannot  say,  but  it  often  happens  that  a 
son  has  a  surname  very  different  from 
that  of  his  father  :  sometimes  a  man 
will  have  twousets  of  names,  as  John 
Smith  and  Thomas  Jones,  and  that 
without  any  intention  of  concealment 
— but,  except  on  high  occasions,  as  a 
marriage  or  a  christening,  they  rarely 
use  any  appellative  except  the  cogno¬ 
men  or  nick-name.  The  Latin  word  is 
the  best,  because  the  English  implies 
something  inconsistent  with  the  staid 
and  regular  usage  of  the  epithet  by  all 
persons  connected  with  the  subject  of 
it,  his  wife,  his  children,  and  himself 
included. 

I  knew  an  apothecary  in  the  collie¬ 
ries,  who,  as  a  matter  of  decorum, 
always  entered  the  real  names  of  his 
patients  in  his  books  ;  that  is,  when  he 
could  ascertain  them.  But  they  stood 
there  only  for  ornament :  for  use  he 
found  it  necessary  to  append  the  sou 
briquet,  which  he  did  with  true  medi 
cal  formality,  as  for  instance,  “  Tho¬ 
mas  Williams,  vuLgo  diet.  Old  Puff.” 
Serious  inconvenience  not  unfrequently 
arises  on  occasions  where  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  fo  ascertain  the  true  name  and 
reduce  it  to  writing,  not  only  from  tlie 
utter  ignorance  displayed  by  the  owner 
of  all  the  mysteries  of  spelling,  but 
from  his  incapacity  to  pronounce  the 
word,  so  as  to  give  the  slightest  idea  of 
what  its  orthography  ought  to  be. 
Clergymen  have  been  known  to  send 
home  a  w'edding  party  in  despair,  after 
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a  vain  efsay  to  jjain  from  the  vocal  or¬ 
gans  of  the  bride  or  bridegroom,  or 
their  friends,  a  sound  by  way  of  name 
wliich  any  known  alphabet  had  the 
power  of  committing  to  paper.  The 
habit  of  using  the  cognomen  is  so  com¬ 
mon,  that  the  miners  apply  the  custom 
to  strangers  with  an  unconsciousness  of 
offence  quite  classic.  If  a  traveller 
should  be  hailed  by  the  epithet 
“  nosey,”  he  should  recollect  that  Ovid 
endured  the  same  treatment  in  the 
court  of  Augustus  without  dreaming  of 
an  affront,  and  he  may  even  flatter  him¬ 
self  that  he  bears  some  outward  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  great  poet. 

Indeed,  in  all  communications  with 
persons  of  higher  rank,  the  miners  pre¬ 
serve  a  bold  simplicity  of  manners  far 
different,  at  least  in  ray  mind,  from  in¬ 
solence.  I  recollect  passing  through 
the  little  town  of  Bilston  at  the  time  of 
the  first  abdication  of  Buonaparte,  and 
being  accosted  by  one  of  a  group  of 
colliers,  who,  with  black  faces  and 
folded  arms,  were  discussing  the  events 
of  the  day,  w’ith  an  interrogation, 
which,  imitated  in  print,  might  stand 
thus,  “  Oy  say,  what  dost  thee  think 
o’  the  paice,  beoots?”  which  being 
rendered  into  our  language  is,  “  I  say, 
what  dost  thou  think  of  the  peace, 
boots?”  My  boots  were,  I  suppose, 
that  part  of  my  dress  by  which  I  was 
most  conspicuously  distinguished  from 
the  natives.  This  I  understood  as  a 
friendly  invitation  to  a  conference  on 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  ray  feelings 
were  no  more  hurt  by  the  designation 
bestowed  on  me,  than  those  of  Her¬ 
cules  ever  were  by  the  epithet  Cla- 
viger. 

But  I  had  made  this  race  of  people 
in  some  sort  my  study.  I  remember 
once  mounting  rather  hastily  the  out¬ 
side  of  a  stage  coach  which  was  pas¬ 
sing  through  the  coal  district,  and  set¬ 
ting  myself  down  in  the  first  place  that 
offered  itself,  without  taking  time  to 
reconnoitre.  When  I  had  opportunity 
for  inspection,  I  found  at  my  right  an 
old  man  with  a  rope  coiled  round  him 
like  a  belt,  by  which  my  practised  eye 
at  once  recognised  him  for  a  canal  boat¬ 
man,  carrying  home  his  towing-line. 
On  my  left  was  a  personage  whose 
dress  was  not  a  little  equivocal,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  man’s  hat  and  coat,  with 
something  like  petticoats  below.  The 
mysterious  effect  of  this  epicene  cos¬ 
tume  was  heightened  by  the  wearer’s 
complexion,  which  reminded  the  spec¬ 
tator  of  dirty  wash-leather.  A  short 
pipe  adorned  the  mouth,  with  which  it 
seemed  well  acquainted  ;  and  the  tout 


ensemble  sat  in  deep  silence.  These 
diagnostics,  and  especially  the  last, 
might  have  imposed  on  a  novice  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  subject  of  my  observation 
was  of  the  worthiest  gender,  as  tlie 
grammarians  uncivilly  term  the  mascu¬ 
line  :  but  I  knew  my  compagnon  de 
voyage  at  a  glance  for  one  of  the  softer 
sex,  and  treated  her  with  becoming  at¬ 
tention.  To  all  my  politeness  she  re¬ 
turned  little  more  tlian  a  nod  and  a 
whiff.  At  length  my  fellow  passengers 
began  to  converse,  or  rather,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  to  resume  a  conversation  which  I 
had  interrupted.  The  lady  1  found 
was  of  the  same  profession  as  the  gen¬ 
tleman  on  the  other  side — a  conductor 
of  boats.  They  appeared  not  to  have 
liad  much,  if  any,  previous  acquaint¬ 
ance,  but  seemed  drawn  together  by 
community  of  sentiment  and  pursuit. 
They  were  soon  engaged  in  an  occupa¬ 
tion  interesting  alike  to  all  ranks  of  so¬ 
ciety  ;  namely,  an  inquiry  into  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  their  common  friends.  As 
their  conversation  illustrates  in  some 
degree  the  manners  of  this  people,  I 
will  give  a  short  specimen  of  it  in  the 
original;  together  with  a  glossary,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  mere  English  reader. 

Lady.  Dun  yo  know  Soiden-inouth* * * § 
Tummy  ? 

Gentleman.  Ees :  an’  a  ’neation  good 
feller  he  is  tew. 

Lady.  A  desput  quoiett  raon  !  But 
he  loves  a  sup  o’  drink.  Dun  yo  know 
his  woif? 

Gentleman.  Know  her  !  Ay.  ITer’s 
the  very  devil  when  her  sperit’s  up. 

Lady.  Her  is.  Her  uses  that  mon 
sheamful — her  rags  %  him  every  neet  §  of 
her  loif. 

Gentleman.  Her  does.  Give  known 
her  come  into  the  public  1|,  and  call 
him  all  the  neames  her  could  lay  her 
tongue  tew  afore  all  the  company.  Her 
oughts  to  stay  till  her’s  got  him  i’the 
boat,  and  then  her  init  say  what  her’d 
a  moind.  But  her  tales  alter  her  fey  ther. 

Lady.  Hew  was  her  feyther? 

Gentleman.  Whoy,  singing  Jemmy. 

Lady.  Oi  don’t  think  as  how  Oi  ever 
know’d  singing  Jemmy.  Was  he  ode 
Soaker’s  brother? 

Gentleman.  Ees,  he  was.  Pie  lived 
a  top  o’  Hell  Bonk  He  was  the 
wickedest,  swearinst  raon  **  as  ever  £ 


*  With  the  mouth  aside. 

+  Desperately  quiet. 

J  Scolds  outrageously. 

§  Night.  jl  Public-house. 

•C  On  Hell  Bank. 

♦*  Most  given  to  swearing. 
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know’d.  I  should  think  as  how  he  was 
the  wickedest  mon  i’  the  wold,  and  say 
he  had  the  rheuraatiz  so  bad  ? 

Many  anecdotes  might  be  collected 
to  shew  the  great  difficulty  of  discover¬ 
ing  a  person  in  the  Collieries  without 
being  in  possession  of  his  nickname. — 
The  following  I  received  from  a  respect¬ 
able  attorney.  During  his  clerkship  he 
was  sent  to  serve  some  legal  process  on 
a  man  whose  name  and  address  were 
given  to  him  with  legal  accuracy.  He 
traversed  the  village  to  which  he  had 
been  directed  from  end  to  end  without 
success  ;  and  after  spending  many  hours 
in  the  search,  was  about  to  abandon  it 
in  despair,  when  a  young  woman,  who 
had  witnessed  his  labours,  kindly  un¬ 
dertook  to  make  inquiries  for  him,  and 
began  to  hail  her  friends  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

Oi  say,  Bullyed,  does  thee  know  a 
man  neamed  Adam  Green  ? 

The  Bull-head  was  shaken  in  sign  qf 
ignorance. 

Loy-a-bed,  dost  thee  ? 

Lie-a-bed’s  opportunities  of  making 
acquaintance  had  been  rather  limited, 
and  she  could  not  resolve  the  difficulty. 

Stumpy  (a  man  with  a  wooden  leg), 
Cowskin,  Spindleshanks,  Cock-eye,  Pig¬ 
tail,  and  Yellow-belly,  were  severally  in¬ 
voked,  but  in  vain,  and  the  querist  fell 
into  a  brown  study,  in  which  she  re¬ 
mained  for  some  time.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  her  eyes  suddenly  brightened,  and 
slapping  one  of  her  companions  on  the 
shoulder,  she  exclaimed,  triumphantly, 
“  Dash  my  wig !  \^oy  he  means  moy 
feyther!”  and  then  turning  to  the 
gentleman,  she  added,  **  Yo  should’^n 
ax’d  *  for  Ode  Blackbird  !”' 

Nowand  then,  but  not  very  frequent¬ 
ly,  groups  of  these  children  of  nature 
maybe  seen  wandering  about  the  streets 
of  Birmingham,  with  much  the  same 
sensations  as  the  Indians  experience  at 
New  York  or  Philadelphia.  It  was  at 
Birmingham  that  the  Roscio-mania,  as 
Lord  Byron  calls  it,  first  broke  out,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  indistinct  rumours  of 
Young  Betty’s  fame,  caught  some  ears 
even  in  the  coal-mines.  One  man,  more 
curious  or  more  idle  than  his  fellows, 
determined  to  leave  his  work,  and  see 
the  prodigy  with  his  own  eyes  ;  and 
havipg  so  resolved,  he  proceeded,  al¬ 
though  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  to  put 
on  a  clean  shirt  and  a  clean  face,  and 
would  even  have  anticipated  the  Satur¬ 
day’s  shaving,  but  he  was  preserved 


from  such  extravagance  by  the  nroiive 
which  prevented  Mrs.  Gilpin  from  al¬ 
lowing  the  chaise  to  draw  up  to  her  door 
on  the  eventful  morning  of  the  journey, 

- lest  all 

Should  say  that  she  was  proud. 

But  notwithstanding  this  moderation, 
he  did  not  pass  unobserved.  The  un¬ 
wonted  hue  of  the  shirt  and  face  were 
portents  to  be  disregarded;  and  he  had 
no  sooner  taken  the  road  to  Birming¬ 
ham,  than  he  was  met  by  an  astonished 
brother,  whose  amazement,  when  at 
last  it  found  vent  in  words,  produced 
the  following  dialogue:  “  Oi  say, 
sirree,  where  be’sfc  thee  gwain*?”— 
“  Oi’m  agwain  to  Brummajum.” — 
“What  be’st  agwain  there  for?” — 
“  Oi’m  agwain  to  see  theYoungRocus.” 
“  What  ?” — “  Oi  tell  thee  Oi’m  agwain 
to  see  the  Young  Rocus.” — “  Is  it 
aloive  ?” 

I  ought  to  thank  my  readers  (if  one 
by  one  they  have  not  all  dropped  off 
before  this  time)  for  Indulging  me  so 
long  in  my  garrulity.  But  1  had  a  rea¬ 
son  for  it.  I  wished  to  preserve  some 
sketch,  while  the  original  is  yet  in  ex¬ 
istence,  of  a  race  which  refinement,  that 
fell  destroyer  of  character,  has  hitherto 
spared.  Soon  will  these  be  tales  of 
other  times!  The  primitive  simplicity 
even  of  the  Collieries  is  threatened. — 
Already  have  the  eyes  of  Bell  and  Lan¬ 
caster  searched  out  even  this  spot  of 
Innocent  seclusion;  and  the  voice  of 
education  will  ere  long  be  heard  above 
the  wild  untutored  sounds  which  have 
so  long  charmed  the  ears  of  the  traveller. 

M.  D.  If. 

KnighVs  Quarterly  Magazine. 


THE  HISTRIONIC  CONCLAVE, 

OR, 

London  Theatres  and  London  Actors. 

IMMORTALIZED  IN  RHYME. 

Sir  Lonvil  bore  his  blushing  honours 
well. 

Without  the  smallest  pride  of  osten¬ 
tation. 

So  that  he  neve'*  for  a  moment  fell 
In  popular  regard  and  estimation  ; 

Still  ’^as  he  courteous,  kind,  and  affable. 
Behaving  as  become  his  rank  and 
station — 

His  manners  never  alter’d  for  the  worse, 

His  heart  was  not  less  open — nor  his 
purse. 


*  You  should  have  asked. 


*  Going. 
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At  every  public  place  ho  still  was  seen 

The  model  of  true  knights,  the  love 
of  ladies, 

Distinguish’d  by  his  grave  and  thought¬ 
ful  mien. 

His  i)roud  commanding  figure,  like 
Macready’s, 

His  head  of  Kemble,  and  his  eye  of 
Kean, 

His  air  and  gait  like  Young’s,  who 
I’m  afraid  is 

A  gentlemanly  actor,  and  I’m  sure  once. 

In  Hamlet,  quite  exhausted  my  endu¬ 
rance. 

I  know  this  is  flat  heresy — I  know 

’Tis  scandaluin  magnatum — libel — 
treason — 

Against  that  king  of  fashionable  woo, 

Tliat  sweet-voiced  Roscius  of  the  win¬ 
ter  season : 

Who  makes  all  eyes  and  boxes  over¬ 
flow. 

Traduces  Richard  without  rhyme  or 
reason, 

Tortures  lago,  and  for  Duncan’s  death 

Inflicts  such  signal  justice  on  Macbeth. 

Wellj  treason  be  it — but  oh!  gentle 
Young, 

Read  the  commandments,  and  proceed 
no  further, 

(If  thou  wouldst  ever  be  by  poet  sung,) 

In  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unna¬ 
tural  murther ; 

With  that  fine  person  and  that  silver 
tongue, 

Methinks  you’d  make  an  admirable 
Werther ; 

But,  trust  me,  Shakspeare  never  meant 
Othello 

For  actors  of  your  metal — Kean’s  the 
fellow. 

Dear  Sara  1  the  next  time  you  come  to 
town, 

(Where,  please  the  stars.  I’ll  do  ray 
best  to  meet  you,) 

Allow  me  to  request  you  won’t  go  down 

To  Shropshire,  (if  you  do,  I  vow  I’ll 
beat  you,) 

Without  confirming  the  well-earn’d  re¬ 
noun 

Of  Mr.  Kean’s  Othello ; — I  entreat 
you, 

Conjure  you,  as  you  hope  in  love  to 
thrive. 

Whene’er  he  acts  that  part,  to  dine  at 
five. 

Then  you’ll  have  time  for  coffee,  if  you 
please ; 

And  if  you  won’t  exceed  the  second 
cup, 

You  may  be  fairly  seated  at  your  ease 

In  the  stage-box,  before  the  curtain’s 
up; 


Then — but  I  won’t  forestall  such  joys 
as  these — 

When  the  play’s  over,  we’ll  go  home 
and  sup  ; 

And  when  you’ve  dried  your  tears  and 
spent  your  pretty  sighs. 

We’ll  turn  to  Shakspeare,  and  begin  to 
criticise. 

And  yet  methinks  we  won’t ; — oh  !  ’tis 
the  devil — 

This  critical  acuteness,  which  first 
sears 

Our  fresh  emotions,  and  with  hints  un¬ 
civil. 

Reminds  us  of  the  lapse  of  youthful 
years. 

Alas  !  no  more  our  hearts  must  hope  to 
revel 

In  all  the  deep  deliciousness  of  tears, 

No  more,  hereafter,  shall  we  dream  and 
feel 

As  when  we  first  were  charm’d  by  lost 
O’Neill. 

The  head’s  a  most  impertinent  intruder. 

When  once  we’re  turn’d  of  twenty, 
OR  the  heart  ; 

For  instance,  what  can  possibly  be 
ruder 

Than  not  allowing  gentle  tears  to 
start 

Because  Ophelia’s  acting’s  far  from 
good,  or 

Because  Laertes  does  not  know  his 
part ; 

Ten  years  ago  what  matter’d  it  to  us. 

If  Kean  played  Cloton — Liston,  Post¬ 
humus  ? 

We  came  to  be  delighted,  and  we  were, 

Without  the  trouble  of  inquiring  why  ; 

The  gallery  sounds,  the  stage-lamps* 
dawning  glare. 

The  near  orchestra’s  opening  sym¬ 
phony — 

Each  object  seem’d  enchanted  that  was 
there  ; 

The  prompter’s  bell  was  Heaven’s 
own  melody, 

And,  when  the  curtain  rose,  before  our 
eyes 

Shone  the  reveal’d  abodes  of  Paradise. 

O!  Astley’s  amphitheatre!  (alas! 

Now  Astleifs  amphitheatre  no  more !) 

O  !  Sadler’s  Wells,  how  all  your  glories 
pass. 

Those  bright  and  strange  realities  of 
yore  ! 

Who  shall  give  back  your  splendour  as 
it  was  ? 

Who  shall  ray  heart’s  implicit  faith 
restore. 

Which  made  you  what  you  were,  when 
I  was  six, 

And  wholly  unconcern’d  in  politics  ? 
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O  !  Harlequin,  and  Columbine,  and 
Clown, 

And  Pantaloon,  and  Lover,  who  to 
me 

Had  each  a  bright  existence  of  your 
own, 

Mysterious,  yet  undoubted— must  ye 
be  , 

Henceforth  mere  mortals - dwellers 

about  town — 

Grimaldi,  and  Bologna,  and  Miss 
Tree  1 

Is  it  but  painted  canvass— that  fine 
scenery  ? — 

Are  all  your  transformations  mere  ma¬ 
chinery  1 

O  1  Covent  Garden  !  and  O  !  Drury- 
lane  I 

Ye  graver  glories  of  a  riper  age  ! 

How  are  ye  faded  ! — oh  1  how  few  re¬ 
main 

Of  the  once  strong  enchantments  of  the 
stage  ! 

The  old  faces  now  begin  to  give  me 
pain. 

And  (what’s  far  worse)  the  young 
ones  cease  to  engage ; 

The  new  performers — if  you  fail  to  bet¬ 
ter  ’em, 

1  fear  T  shall  become  afautor  veterum. 

Where’s  Mrs.  Jordan?  where’s  the 
greater  Kemble  ? 

Where’s  Emery’s  hard,  impenetrable 
brow? 

Where’s  Bannister,  whose  voice  once 
made  me  tremble  ? 

Where’s  little  Simmons  ?  where’s 
stout  Tokely  now  ? 

Where’s  Irish  Johnstone?  where,  (I 
can’t  dissemble 

My  grief,)  oh  i  where,  divine  O’Neill, 
art  thou? 

Heavens  !  is  it  possible  so  bright  a 
creature 

Should  sink  from  Juliet  down  to  Mrs. 
Becher ! 

I  own,  at  soft  fifteen,  ray  foolish  heart 

Was  tangled  in  thy  spells,  and  many 
a  day, 

Like  a  true  boy,  I  play’d  the  lover’s 
part. 

And  fairly  sigh’d  six  summer  weeks 
away ; 

Wrote  sundry  sonnets  about  “  Cupid’s 
dart,” 

And  rhymed  and  raved  till  I’d  no 
more  to  say ; 

And  then— and  then  thy  form  no  longer 
hover’d 

Before  my  memory’s  gaze — so  I  re¬ 
cover’d. 


You’re  now  a  wedded  d-anie  of  thirty 
years 

And  upwards,  if  I  calculate  aright, 

Full  of  maternal  feelings,  hopes,  and 
fears, 

And  kisses,  and  true  conjugal  delight ; 

But  don’t  you  sometimes  think  upon  the 
tears 

You  drew  in  Juliet  on  your  maiden 
night? 

And  don’t  you  sometimes  sigh  for  all 
the  praise 

You  won  so  nobly  in  your  maiden  days  ? 

Sic  transit  gloria  mundi!— Yet  Miss 
Foote 

May  still  console  us  with  her  face  ; — 
we’ve  Munden 

And  Dowton  still,  and  Elliston  to  boot. 

And  Knight,  whose  name’s  so  mer¬ 
cilessly  punn’d  on ; 

We’  ve  Farren,  whose  great  skill  I  won’t 
dispute. 

And  Liston  still  adorns  the  boards  of 
London  ; 

We’ve  Fawcett,  Harley,  Mathews, 
Blanchard,  Terry, 

Enough  to  make  the  gravest  audience 
merry. 

Charles  Kemble’s  in  full  bloom  at  forly- 
five, 

And  Kean’s^  still  young,  (though 
Young  will  ne’er  be  keen) 

And  Mrs.  Davison  is  yet  alive. 

Though  scarce  so  killing  as  at  sweet 
seventeen  ; 

And  long  may  thunder-tongued  Mac- 
ready  thrive, 

The  second  bulwark  of  the  tragic 
scene ; 

And  may  Miss  Kelly  finally  turn  out 

A  second  Mrs.  Siddons — which  I  doubt. 

And  thus  have  I  immortalized  in  rhyme 

Our  histrionic  conclave,  leaving  out 

Some  names  I’d  fain  speak  well  of,  if 
I’d  time — 

Miss  Chester — Madame  Vestris — and 
the  rout 

Of  singers,  who,  of  course,  are  all  sub¬ 
lime. 

But  now,  kind  reader,  we  must  veer 
about, 

And  think  of  poor  Sir  Lonvil,  who  should 
not. 

In  these  profane  digressions,  be  forgot. 

Ibid. 


MARROW-BONES  andCLEAVERS. 

It  can  be  no  news  to  our  readers  in 
town  to  remind  them  of  a  custom  com¬ 
mon  at  marriages— that  of  a  parcel  of 
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men  or  boys  welconibig  the  new  mar¬ 
ried  couple  with  tlie  inharmonious  clan¬ 
gour  of  marrow-bones  and  cleavers ; 
but  we,  ourselves,  were  not  aware  that 
these  rude  minstrels  were  so  organized 
a  body  as  they  appear  to  be.  At  a 
jnarriage  of  a  young  couple  a  short 
time  ago  at  St.  Pancras,  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  were  followed  home 
by  the  men  of  marrow-bones  and 
cleavers,  who  sent  in  a  printed  card,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

**  lUs-  Majesty's  Royal  Peal  of  Mar¬ 
row-Rones  and  Cleavers  of  theCoun- 

iy  of  Middlesex,  instituted  1714. 

“  Honored  Sir, — With  permission, 
we,  the  Marrow-Bones  and  Cleavers, 
pay  our  usual  and  customary  respects,  in 
wishing,  sir,  you  and  your  amiable  lady 
joy  of  your  happy  marriage  ;  hoping, 
sir,  to  receive  a  token  of  your  good¬ 
ness — it  being  customary  on  these  hap¬ 
py  occasions. 

“  Sir, — We  being  in  waiting  your 
goodness,  and  are  all  ready  to  perform, 
if  required. — Book  and  medal  in  pre¬ 
sence  to  show.” 

It  was  intimated,  through  the  ser¬ 
vant,  by  the  man  who  left  this  card, 
that  unless  their  eustomary  fee  was 
sent  out,  they  should  begin,  and  conti¬ 
nue  their  rough  musie  before  the  house, 
as  would  also  the  drummers,  with 
whom  they  were  connected,  he  said, 
and  who  were  in  attendance  near  at 
hand.  The  young  couple,  to  whom 
this  card  and  message  were  delivered, 
not  wishing  to  be  the  cause  of  a  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  street,  sent  out  several 
shillings  to  these  vagabonds  ;  who,  al¬ 
most  daily,  and  often  at  several  places 
i  n  the  same  day,  make  similar  exac¬ 
tions  on  newly-married  persons. 


LINES 

On  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Rutland, 
(then  Marchioness  of  Granby), 
said  to  he  by  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
James  Fox. 

Ye  meteors,  who  with  mad  career 
Have  rov’d  thro’  fashion’s  atmosphere; 
And  thou,  young,  fair,  fantastic  Devon, 
Wild  as  the  comet  in  raid-heaven, — 
Hide  your  diminish’d  heads  !  nor  stay 
T’  usurp  the  shining  realms  of  day  : 
For  see,  th’  unsully’d  morning  light. 
With  beams  more  constant  and  more 
bright. 

Her  splendid  course  begins  to  run, 

And  all  creation  hails  the  sun. 


To  cure  Corns. — Aj)ply  a  poultice 
at  bed-time  sufficiently  damp  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  moisture  all  night,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  it  may  be  removed,  safe  and  cer¬ 
tain. 


The  Bark  of  the  Willow-tree,  burnt 
to  ashes,  and  mixed  with  strong  vine¬ 
gar,  forms  a  lixivium,  which  effectually 
eradicates,  by  repeated  applications, 
uarts,  corns,  and  all  cutaneous  ex¬ 
crescences. 


Excellent  Dinner  P^7^.v.— The  fol¬ 
lowing  composition  is  strongly  recom- 
mended,  as  superior  to  any'other  pre¬ 
paration  for  Dinner  Pills.  Extract  of 
Rhubarb  Root  one  drachm  ;  extract  of 
fumitory  (fumania  officinalis  of  Lin*- 
nmus)  half  a  drachm;  dried  subcarbo¬ 
nate  of  soda,  and  fresh  powdered  Ja¬ 
maica  Ginger,  of  each  half  a  drachm. 
Make  info  30  pills,  one,  two,  or  three, 
as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  taken  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  before  dinner,  with 
a  wine  glass  of  water. 


[Anotlier  way  to  get  rid  of 
them.]— Take  an  apple,  cut  it,  and  rub 
it  for  a  few  minutes  over  the  warts  ; 
the  juice  of  the  apple  will  loosen  the 
wart,  which  will,  in  a  few  days,  drop 
off. 


A  Fire-proof  and  Water-proof  Ce¬ 
ment. — To  half  a  pint  of  milk  put  an 
equal  quantity  of  vinegar,  in  order  to 
curdle  it ;  then  separate  the  curd  from 
the  whey,  and  mix  the  whey  with  the 
whites  of  four  or  five  eggs,  beating  the 
whole  well  together.  When  it  is  well 
mixed,  add  a  little  quick  lime,  through 
a  sieve,  until  it  has  acquired  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  a  thick  paste.  With  this 
cement  broken  vessels,  and  cracks  of 
all  kinds,  may  be  mended.  It  dries 
quickly,  and  resists  the  action  of  fire 
and  water. 


“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of 
other  men’s  stuff.” — Wotton. 


EPITAPH 

Proposed  by  George  Colman,  the 
Younger,  for  the  Tomb  of  Sir 
Nathaniel  Wraxall. 

Misplacing,  mistating. 

Misquoting,  misdating. 

Men,  manners,  things  and  facts  all, 
Here  lies  Sir  Nathan  Wraxall. 
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A  Bull  . — One  of  the  congregation  at 
Chelsea  Old  Church,  lately  complained 
that  he  could  not  hear  the  curate,  al¬ 
though  the  building  was  small,  and  the 
people  few  in  number.  “Have  a  lit¬ 
tle  patience,  my  jewel,”  said  a  frank 
Hibernian,  “  have  a  little  patience  till 
the  great  big  church  is  finished  that 
will  hold  ten  times  as  many,  and  then 
we  shall  all  hear  the  parSon  sure 
enough. — Mentor. 


ON  PROCRASTINATION. 

Thou  hast  sinned  to-day,  defer  not 
thy  repentance  till  to-morrow.  He  who 
has  promised  pardon  to  thy  repentance, 
hath  not  promised  life  till  thou  repent. 


THE  PICTURE  OF  SLANDER. 

What  mortal  but  slander,  that  serpent 
hath  stung, 

Whose  teeth  are  sharp  arrows,  a  razor 
her  tongue  ? 

The  poison  of  asps,  her  vivid  lips  loads. 

The  rattle  of  snakes,  with  the  spittle 
of  toads ; 

Her  throat  is  an. open  sepulchre;  her 
legs 

Sit  hatching  of  vipers  and  cockatrice 
eggs ; 

Her  sting  is  a  scorpion’s :  like  hyena, 
she’ll  cry ; 

With  the  ears  of  an  adder,  a  basilisk’s 
eye; 

The  mouth  of  a  monkey,  the  hug  of  a 
bear, 

The  head  of  a  parrot,  the  chat  of  a 
hare ;  - 

The  wing  of  a  magpie,  the  snout  of  a 
hog ! 

The  feet  of  a  mole,  and  the  tail  of  a 
dog ; 

Her  claw  is  a  tiger’s,  her  forehead  is 
brass. 

With  the  hiss  of  a  goose,  and  the  bray 
of  an  ass. 


TO  THE  FLEAS  IN  SEVEN  DIALSW 
Hence  ye  disturbers  of  my  sleep, 

No  more  my  weary  body  bite  ; 
Begone,  you  rogues,  your  distance  keep. 
And  let  me  snore  away  the  night. 

Will  you  suck  the  crimson  flood. 

You  hopping,  jumping,  ugly  crew  ? 
Will  nothing  please  you  but  my  blood. 
And  let  that  flow  with  torment  too? 

Then  take  your  fill,  you  thirsty  elves, 
’Tis  with  ray  life  tho’  to  my  sorrow  ; 
Drink,  scoundrels,  drink,  and  burst  your¬ 
selves, 

That  I  may  have  some  sleep  to-mor¬ 
row. 


A  lady  walking  with  her  husband  on 
the  beach,  inquired  of  him  the  difference 
between  exportation  and  transportation. 
“  Why,  my  dear,”  replied  he,  “  if  you 
were  on  board  yonder  vessel,  you  would 
be  exported,  and  I  should  be  trans¬ 
ported.” 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  favours  of  Edgar,  Mentor,  P. 
T.  W.,  Allsharps,  R.  Roffe,  Mus,  J.  J., 
A.  F.,  H.  N.,  some  half  dozen  “  Con¬ 
stant  Readers,”  Anne  Jane  M.,  Ration 
de  Bceuf,  R.  T.,  F.  R— y,  W.  E.,  and 
a  Correspondent  from  Northwich,  with 
the  Happy  Man,  are  intended  for  early 
insertion. 

Mr.  Skinner  and  Publicus  are  not 
forgotten,  and  shall  have  an  early  place, 
Us  shall  Anthony  Bobus. 

+t  and  Paulinus  have  our  best  thanks. 
Some  weeks  will  elapse  before  the  en¬ 
gravings  illustrative  of  their  contribu¬ 
tions  are  executed,  when  they  shall 
have  a  place. 

We  agree  with  Dymond ;  but  must 
leave  the  reform  of  Smithfield  Market 
to  Mr.  Martin, 

The  parental  effusion  to  an  Infant 
Daughter,  is  pretty  and  affectionate; 
but  we  dare  not  open  wider  the  flood¬ 
gate  to  articles  purely  personal. 

Will  X.  P.  mention  the  subject  of 
his  article,  for  there  are  two  Dromios. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  meet 
the  views  of  K.  K.  K.,  J.  M,,  Jere¬ 
miah  Homespun,  and  A.  E.  R. 

W^e  know  not  what  to  say  to  Zoo- 
philos,  and  should  wish  his  anecdotes 
authenticated  with  his  name. 

Mr.  Hudson’s  letter  has  been  re¬ 
ceived,  and  w^e  shall  be  happy  to  hear 
again  from  him  on  the  subject  to  which 
he  alludes. 

We  do  not  very  clearly  see  the  obiect 
ofC.  J.  R. 

The  “  humble  petition  of  G.  D.”  is 
under  consideration. 

Ignoto  shall  not  long  remain  unknown 
to  our  readers. 

We  thank  L.  D.  and  for  their 
hints,  which  we  shall  not  lose  sight  of. 

Letters  from  Prihtaso,  Septima,  T* 
A.  V.  P.,  Peter  Presumption,  have 
been  received :  as  well  as  several 
others,  which  we  shall  acknowledge  in 
our  next. 


Published  by  J.  LIMBIRD,  355,  Strand, 
(East  end  of  Exeter  'Change),  and  sold  by  all 
Newsmen  and  BookseUert.~-Printed  by  T. 
DOLBY,  299,  Strand. 
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Light-Houses  were  known  to  the 
ancients.  The  light-house,  or  Pharos 
of  Alexandria,  built  in  the  island  of 
Pharos,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
was  much  cetebrated,  and  gave  its 
name  to  all  buildings  erected  for  si¬ 
milar  objects.  This  Pharos  was  a 
magnificent  tower,  consisting  of  seve¬ 
ral  stories  and  galleries,  with  a  lantern 
at  the  top,  in  which  a  light  was  kept 
continually  burning,  and  might,  it  is 
said,  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles.  It  was  accounted  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  and 
was  erected  by  Sostrates,  a  famous 
architect  of  Cnidos,  though  some  say  it 
was  built  by  hisfather  Deiphanes.  The 
several  stories  were  adorned  with  co¬ 
lumns,  balustrades,  and  galleries  of  the 
finest  marble  and  workmanship.  Some 
of  the  historians  add,  that  the  archi¬ 
tect  fixed  looking-glasses  against  the 
highest  galleries,  which  reflected  the 
distant  vessels  as  they  sailed  along. 
The  Pharos  cost  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
800  talents. 

The  two  most  celebrated  light-houses 
in  Great  Britain  are  those  of  Edystone 
and  the  Bell  Rock,  the  latter  bf  which 
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is  not  improperly  called  the  Scottish 
Pharos,  and  is  situated  on  the  north¬ 
eastern  coast  of  Grea^  Britain,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Forfar. 

The  Edystone  Light-house,  of  which 
we  give  a  view  as  it  appears  in  a 
storm,  is  situated  nearly  south-west 
from  the  middle  of  Plymouth  Sound, 
and  about  fourteen  miles  from  Ply¬ 
mouth.  About  three  leagues  beyond 
Plymouth  Sound,  in  a  line  nearly  be¬ 
tween  Star-point  and  the  Lizard,  lie  a 
number  of  low  rocks,  exceedingly  dan¬ 
gerous  at  all  times,  but  especially 
when  the  tides  are  high,  which  render 
them  invisible.  On  these  rocks  it  had 
long  been  thought  necessary  to  place 
some  monitory  signal.  But  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  constructing  a  light-house  was 
great.  One  of  the  rocks  indeed,  which 
compose  this  reef,  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  rest :  yet  its  dimen¬ 
sions  are  still  narrow ;  it  is  often  co¬ 
vered  with  water,  and  frequently,  even 
in  the  calmest  weather,  surrounded  by 
a  swelling  sea,  which  makes  it  difficult 
to  land  upon  it ;  and  much  more  so  to 
carry  on  any  work  of  time  and  labour. 
The  uneoraraon  tumult  of  the  sea  in 
A  a 
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this  place  is  occasioned  by  a  peculia¬ 
rity  in  the  rocks.  As  they  all  slope, 
and  point  to  the  north-east,  they  spread 
their  inclined  sides,  of  course,  to  the 
s.welling  tides  and  storms  of  the  At¬ 
lantic.  And  as  they  continue  in  this 
shelving  direction  many  fathoms  be¬ 
low  the  surface  of  the  sea,  they  oc¬ 
casion  that  violent  working  of  the 
water,  which  the  seamen  call  a  ground 
swell.  So  that  after  a  storm,  when 
the  surface  of  the  sea  around  is  per¬ 
fectly  smooth,  the  swells  and  agitation 
about  these  rocks  are  dangerous.  From 
these  continual  eddies  the  Edystone 
derives  its  name. 

The  first  light-house  of  any  conse¬ 
quence,  erected  on  this  rock,  was  un¬ 
dertaken  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Winstanley,  in  the  reign  of  King  Wil¬ 
liam.  Mr.  Winstanley  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  a  man  of  solidity 
and  judgment  sufficient  to  erect  an  edi¬ 
fice  of  this  kind.  He  had  never  been 
noted  for  any  capital  work  ;  but  much 
celebrated  for  a  variety  of  trifl,ing  and 
ridiculous  contrivances.  If  you  set 
your  foot  on  a  certain  board  in  one  of 
his  rooms,  a  ghost  would  start  up  ;  or 
if  you  sat  dowm  in  an  elbow  chair,  its 
arms,  would  clasp  around  you.  His 
light-house,  which  was  built  of  wood, 
partook  of  his  whimsical  genius.  It 
was  finished  with  galleries,  and  other 
ornaments,  which  encumbered  it,  with¬ 
out  being  of  any  use.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  whole,  much  admired  as  a 
very  ingenious  edifice,  and  Winstan¬ 
ley  certainly  deserved  the  credit  of 
being  the  first  projector  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  work.  He  had  fixed  it  to  the 
rock  by  twelve  massy  bars  of  iron, 
which  were  let  down  deep  into  the 
body  of  the  stone.  It  was  generally 
indeed  thought  well  founded ;  and  the 
architect  himself  was  so  convinced  of 
Hs  stability,  that  he  would  often  say, 
he  wished  for  nothing  more  than  to  be 
shut  up  in  it  during  a  violent  storm. 
He  at  length  had  his  wish  ;  for  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  it  at  the  time  of  that 
memorable  storm  on  the  26th  of  No¬ 
vember,  1703.  As  the  violence,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  tempest  came  on,  the  ter¬ 
rified  architect  began  to  doubt  the 
firmness  of  his  work:  it  trembled  in 
the  blast,  and  shook  in  every  joint. 
In  vain  he  made  what  signals  of  dis¬ 
tress  he  could  invent,  to  bring  a  boat 
from  the  shore.  The  terrors  of  the 
storm  were  such,  that  the  boldest  ves¬ 
sel  durst  not  face  it.  How  long  he 
continued  in  this  melancholy  distress 
is  unknown  ;  but  in  the  morning  no 
appearance  of  the  light-house  was  left. 


It  and  all  its  contents,  during  that  ter¬ 
rible  night,  were  swept  into  the  sea. 
This  catastrophe  furnished  Mr.  Gay 
with  the  following  simile  in  his  Trivia, 
which  was  written  a  few  years  after 
the  event : 

“  So  when  fam’d  Edyston’s  far  shoot¬ 
ing  ray. 

That  led  the  sailor  through  the  stormy 
way. 

Was  from  its  rocky  roots  by  billows 
torn, 

And  the  high  turret  in  the  whirlwind 
born. 

Fleets  bulg’d  their  sides  against  the 
craggy  land. 

And  pitchy  ruins  blacken’d  all  the 
strand.” 

A  light-house  was  again  constructed 
on  this  rock  before  the  conclusion  of 
Queen  Anne’s  reigti.  It  was  under¬ 
taken  by  one  Rudyard,  who  built  it 
also  of  wood,  but  having  seen  his  pre¬ 
decessor’s  errors,  avoided  them.  He 
followed  Winstanley’s  idea  in  the  mode 
of  fixing  his  structure  to  the  rock ;  but 
he  chose  a  plain  circular  form,  with¬ 
out  any  galleryg  or  useless  projecting 
parts  for  the  storm  to  fasten  on.  To 
give  stability  also  to  his  work,  he  ju¬ 
diciously  introduced,  as  ballast  to  the 
bottom,  270  tons  of  stone.  In  short, 
every  precautrhn  was  taken  to  secure 
it  against  the  fury  of  the  two  elements 
of  wind;  and  water,  which  had  destroy¬ 
ed  the  last.  But.  it  fell  by  a  third. 
Late  one  night,  in  the  year  1755,  it 
was  observed  from  the  shore  to  be  on 
fire.  Its  upper  works  having  been 
constructed,  of  light  timber,  probably 
could  not  bear  the  beat.  It  happened 
fortunately  that  Admiral  West  rode 
with  a  fleet  at  that  time  in  the  Sound  ; 
and  being  so  near  the  spot,  he  imme¬ 
diately  manned  two  or  three  swift 
boats.  Other  boats  put  off  from  the 
shore ;  but  though  it  was  not  stormy, 
it  was  impossible  to  land.  In  the 
mean  lime  tlie  fire  having  descended 
to  the  lower  parts  of  the  building,  had 
driven  the  poor  inhabitants  upon  the 
skirts  of  the  rock;  where  they  were 
sitting  disconsolate,  when  assistance 
arrived.  They  had  the  mortification, 
however,  to  find  that  the  boats,  through 
fear  of  being  dashed  in  pieces,  were 
obliged  to  keep  aloof.  At  length  it 
was  contrived  to  throw  coils  of  rope 
upon  the  rock,  which  the  men  tied 
round  them,  and  were  dragged  on 
board  through  the  sea.  The  case  of 
one  of  these  poor  fellows,  who  was 
above  ninety  years  of  age,  was  singu¬ 
lar.  As  he  liad  been  endeavouring  to- 
extinguish  the  fire  in  the  cupola,,  where 
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it  first  raged,  and  was  looking  up,  the 
melted  lead  I'roin  the  roof  came  trick¬ 
ling  down  u[)on  his  face  and  shoulders. 
At  Plymouth  he  was  put  into  the  sur¬ 
geon’s  hands  ;  and,  though  much  hurt, 
he  appeared  to  be  in  no  danger.  He 
constantly,  however,  alfirmed,  that 
some  of  the  melted  lead  had  fallen 
down  his  throat.  This  was  not  believ¬ 
ed,  as  it  was  tliought  he  could  not 
have  survived  such  a  circumstance.  In 
twelve  days  he  died  ;  and  Mr.  Smea- 
ton  says,  he  saw  the  lead,  after  it  had 
been  taken  out  of  his  stomach,  and 
that  it  weighed  seven  ounces. 

The  next  light-house,  which  is  the 
present  one,  was  built  by  Mr.  Sinea- 
ton,  and  is  constructed  on  a  plan, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  secure  it  against 
every  danger.  It  is  built  entirely  of 
stone,  in  a  circular  form.  Its  founda¬ 
tions  are  let  into  a  socket  in  the  rock, 
on  which  it  stands,  and  of  which  it  al¬ 
most  makes  a  part ;  for  the  stones  are 
all  united  with  the  rock,  and  with  each 
other,  by  massy  dove-tails.  The  ce¬ 
ment  used  in  this  curious  masonry  is 
the  lime  of  Watchet,  from  whence  Mr. 
Smeaton  contrived  to  bring  it  barrelled 
up  in  cyder-casks;  for  the  proprietors 
will  not  suffer  it  to  be  exported  in  its 
crude  stale.  The  door  of  this  ingeni¬ 
ous  piece  of  architecture  is  only  the 
size  of  a  ship’s  gun-port;  and  the  win¬ 
dows  are  mere  loop-holes,  denying 
light  to  exclude  wind.  When  the  tide 
swells  above  the  foundation  of  the 
building,  the  light-house  makes  the 
odd  appearance  of  a  structure  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  waves.  But  sometimes  a 
wave  rises  above  the  very  top  of  it, 
and  circling  round,  the  whole  looks 
like  a  column  of  water,  till  it  breaks 
into  foam,  and  subsides. 

The  care  of  this  important  beacon  is 
committed  to  four  men  ;  two  of  whom 
take  the  charge  of  it  by  turns,  and  are 
relieved  evei-y  six  weeks.  But  as  it 
often  happens,  especially  in  stormy 
weather,  that  boats  cannot  touch  at  the 
Edystone  for  many  months,  a  proper 
quantity  of  salt  provision  is  always 
laid  up,  as  in  a  ship  victualled  for  a 
long  voyage.  In  high  winds,  such  a 
briny  atmosphere  surrounds  this 
gloomy  solitude  from  the  dashing  of 
the  waves,  that  a  man  exposed  to  it 
could  not  draw  his  breath.  At  these 
dreadful  intervals  the  two  forlorn  in¬ 
habitants  keep  close  quarters,  and 
are  obliged  to  live  in  darkness  and 
stench  ;  listening  to  the  howling  storm, 
excluded  in  every  emergency  from  the 
least  hope  of  assistance,  and  without 
any  earthly  comfort,  but  what  is  admi¬ 


nistered  from  their  confidence  In  the 
strength  of  the  building  in  which  they 
are  immured.  Once,  on  relieving  this 
forlorn  guard,  one  of  the  men  was 
found  dead,  liis  companion  chusing 
rather  to  shut  himself  up  with  a  putri- 
fyiiig  carcase,  than,  by  throwing  it  into 
the  sea,  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  mur¬ 
der.  In  fine  weather,  these  wretched 
beings  just  scramble  a  little  about  the 
edge  of  the  rock,  when  the  tide  ebbs, 
and  amuse  themselves  with  fishing  ; 
which  is  the  only  employment  they  have, 
except  that  of  trimming  their  nightly 
fires. 

Yet  though  this  wretched  community 
is  so  small,  we  were  assured  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  scene  of  misanthropy.  Instead 
of  suffering  the  recollection  of  those 
distresses  and  dangers  in  which  each  is 
deserted  by  all  but  one,  to  endear  that 
one  to  him,  we  were  informed  the  hu¬ 
mours  of  each  w'ere  so  soured,  that  they 
preyed  both  on  themselves,  and  on  each 
other.  If  one  sat  above,  the  other  was 
commonly  found  below.  Their  meals 
too  were  solitary,  each,  like  a  brute, 
growling  over  bis  food  alone. 

'I’be  emolument  of  this  arduous  post 
is  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  provisions 
W'hile  on  duty.  The  house  to  live  in 
may  be  fairly  thrown  into  the  bargain. 
Tlie  whole  together  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  least  eligible  pieces  of  preferment 
in  Britain  :  and  yet  from  a  story,  which 
Mr.  Smeaton  relates,  it  appears  there 
are  stations  still  more  ineligible.  A 
fellow,  w’ho  got  a  good  livelihood  by 
making  leathern  pipes  for  engines,  grew 
tired  of  sitting  constantly  at  work,  and 
solicited  a  light-liouse  man’s  place, 
which,  as  competitors  are  not  nume¬ 
rous,  he  obtained.  As  the  Edystone 
boat  was  carrying  him  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  new  habitation,  one  of  the 
boatmen  asked  him,  wiiat  could  tempt 
him  to  give  up  a  profitable  busine.ss  to 
be  shut  up,  for  months  together,  in  a 
pillar?  “  Why,”  said  the  man,  “  be¬ 
cause  I  did  not  like  confinement.” 


ST.  CRISPIN’S-DAY. 

The  25th  of  October  is  the  saturnalia 
of  the  shoemakers,  of  whom  St.  Cris¬ 
pin  is  the  tutelar  saint.  Crispin  and 
Crispianus,  two  brothers,  were  born 
at  Rome.  When  they  had  attained  to 
manhood  they  travelled  to  Soissons,  m 
France,  about  the  year  303,  in  order 
to  propagate  Christianity.  Being  de¬ 
sirous  of  maintaining  tliemselves  by 
their  own  industry,  they  earned  their 
subsistence  by  shoe-making ;  until  it 
was  discovered  that  they  had  embraced 
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the  Christian  faith,  and  were  endea¬ 
vouring  to  make  proselytes  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  when  the  governor  of  the 
town  immediately  ordered  them  to  be 
beheaded.  This  was  in  the  year  308. 
From  this  time  the  shoemakers  chose 
8tj  Crispin  for  their  patron  saint. 

In  Edinburgh,  and  most  of  the  large 
towns  of  Scotland,  it  is  customary  for 
the  shoemakers  to  meet  on  St.  Crispin’s- 
day,  and  after  choosing  a  king  from  one 
of  their  own  body,  to  celebrate  the 
event  with  a  grand  pageant,  a  ball,  and 
a  supper. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  AGINCOURT. 

St.  Crispin’s  day  is  celebrated  in 
English  history  for  something  mere  than 
the  pageants  of  the  shoemakers.  It  was 
on  this  day  (Oct.  25,  1415,)  that  Henry 
the  Fifth  fought  and  won  the  ever-me- 
morable  battle  ©f  Agincourt.  This 
King  had  invaded  France,  reduced  Har- 
fleur,  and  was  making  rapid  progress, 
the  enemy  not  daring  or  deeming  it 
prudent  to  hazard  a  general  engage¬ 
ment.  At  length,  the  constable  of 
France,  whose  followers  now  amounted 
to  one  hundred  thousand  cavalry,  se¬ 
lected  a  strong  position  in  the  fields,  in 
front  of  the  village  of  Agincourt,  through 
which  it  was  necessary  for  the  King  of 
England  to  cut  his  way,  unless  he  would 
consent  to  yield  himself  prisoner.  The 
French,  confident  in  their  superiority  of 
numbers,  spent  the  night  in  revelling, 
and  in  fixing  the  ransom  of  the  English 
king  and  his  barons  ;  but  to  the  English 
it  was  a  night  of  hopeand  fear,  of  sus¬ 
pense  and  anxiety.  They  had  been 
wasted  with  disease,  broken  with  fa- 
tigue^  and  weakened  by  the  rnany  pri¬ 
vations  which  must  attend  the  march  of 
an  army  through  an  hostile  country,  and 
in  the  presence  of  a  superior  force.  But 
they  were  supported  by  the  spirit  and 
confidence  of  their  gallant  leader,  and 
by  the  proud  recollection  of  the  victo¬ 
ries  won  in  similar  circumstances  by 
their  fathers.  As  men,  however,  who 
had  staked  their  lives  on  the  issue  of 
the  approaching  battle,  they  spent  the 
intervening  moments  in  making  their 
wills,  and  in  attending  to  the  exercises 
of  religion.  The  king  himself  took  lit¬ 
tle  repose.  He  visited  the  different 
quarters  of  the  army;  sent,  as  soon  as 
the  moon  arose,  officers  to  examine  the 
ground  ;  arranged  the  operations  of  the 
next  day  ;  ordered  bands  of  music  to 
play  in  succession  during  the  night ; 
and,  before  sunrise,  summoned  the  men 
to  attend  at  matins  and  mass.  From 
prayer  he  led  them  into  the  field,  and 


arrayed  them,  after  his  usual  manner 
in  three  divisions,  and  two  wings  ;  but 
so  near  to  each  other,  that  they  seemed 
to  form  but  one  body.  The  archers, 
on  whom  he  rested  his  principal  hope, 
were  placed  in  advance  of  the  men  at 
arms  Their  well-earned  reputation  in 
former  battles,  and  their  savage  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  present  day,  struck  terror 
into  their  enemies.  Many  had  stripped 
themselves  naked;  the  others  had  bared 
their  arras  and  breasts,  that  they  might 
exercise  their  limbs  with  more  ease  and 
execution.  Besides  his  bow  and  arrows, 
his  battle-axe  or  sword,  each  bore  on 
his  shoulder  a  long  stake  sharpened  at 
both  extremities,  which  he  was  instruct¬ 
ed  to  fix  obliquely  before  him  in  the 
ground,  and  thus  oppose  a  rampart  of 
pikes  to  the  charge  of  the  French  ca¬ 
valry.  The  king  himself  appeared  on  a 
grey  palfrey,  followed  by  a  train  of  led 
horses  ornamented  with  the  most  gor¬ 
geous  trappings.  His  helmet  was  of 
polished  steel,  surmounted  with  a  crowm 
sparkling  with  jewels  ;  and  on  his  sur- 
coat  were  emblazoned,  in  gold,  the  arms 
of  England  and  France.  As  he  rode 
from  banner  to  banner,  cheering  and 
exhorting  the  men,  he  chanced  to  hear 
an  officer  express  a  wish  to  his  comrade, 
that  some  of  th^  good  knights,  who 
were  sitting  idle  in  England,  might,  by 
a  miracle,  be  transported  to  the  field  of 
battle.  “  No,”  exclaimed  Henry,  “  I 
would  not  have  a  single  man  more.  If 
God  give  us  the  victory,  it  will  be  plain 
that  we  owe  it  to  his  goodness.  If  he 
do  not,  the  fewer  we  are,  the  less  will 
be  the  loss  to  our  country.  But  fight 
with  your  usual  courage,  and  God  and 
the  justice  of  our  cause  will  protect  us. 
Before  night,  the  pride  of  our  enemies 
shall  be  humbled  in  the  dust;  and  the 
greater  part  of  that  multitude  shall  be 
stretched  on  the  field,  or  captives  in  our 
power.” 

The  French  were  drawn  up  in  the 
same  order,  but  with  this  fearful  dispa¬ 
rity  in  point  of  number,  that  while  the 
English  files  were  but  four,  their’s  were 
thirty  men  deep*.  The  constable  himself 
commanded  the  first  division ;  the  Dukes 


*  ‘  Livius  and  Elraham  observe,  that 
in  the  French  lines  were  placed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  military  engines  or  cannons,  to 
cast  stones  into  the  midst  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  (Liv.  19.  Elm.  62.)  According  to 
Livius  the  French  were  to  the  English 
as  something  more  than  seven  to  one. 
Monstrelet  (i.  228.)  makes  them  as  six 
to  one.  It  is  probable,  that  in  Elmham, 
where  he  mentions  the  files,  we  should 
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of  Bar  and  Alen<?on  the  second ;  the  Earls 
of  Marie  and  Falconberg  the  third.  The 
distance  between  the  two  armies  scarce¬ 
ly  exceeded  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;  but 
the  ground  was  wet  and  spongy  ;  and 
d'Albert,  faithful  to  his  plan,  ordered 
his  men  to  sit  down  near  their  banners, 
and  await  in  patience  the  advance  of 
the  enemy.  Their  inactivity  discon¬ 
certed  the  king,  who  expected  to  be  at¬ 
tacked.  He  improved  tlie  opportu¬ 
nity,  however,  to  order  a  plentiful  re¬ 
freshment  to  be  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  ranks,  while  two  detachments 
stole  away  unperceived  by  tlie  French  ; 
of  which  one  was  instructed  to  lie 
in  ambush  in  a  meadow  at  Trame- 
court,  on  their  left  flank,  and  the 
other  to  alarm  them  during  tlie  battle, 
by  setting  fire  to  the  houses  in  their 
rear.  Just  as  the  king  had  made  every 
preparation  for  the  attack,  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  approach  of  three  French 
knights,  who  demanded  permission  to 
speak  with  him.  One  of  them  was  the 
Baron  de  Ilelly,  who  had  been  a  pri¬ 
soner  in  England,  and  had  broken  his 
jiarole.  fie  took  this  opportunity  to 
deny  the  charge,  and  offered  to  meet  in 
single  combat  between  the  two  armies, 
any  man  who  should  dare  to  repeat  it. 
The  king,  who  saw  his  object,  instantly 
replied  :  “  This  is  not  a  lime  for  single 
combats.  Go  tell  your  countrymen  to 
prepare  for  battle  before  night,  and 
doubt  not  that,  for  the  violation  of  your 
word,  you  will  a  second  time  forfeit 
your  liberty,  if  not  your  life.”  “  Sir,” 
returned  Helly,  “  I  shall  receive  no 
orders  from  you.  Charles  is  our  sove¬ 
reign.  Him  we  obey  ;  and  for  him  we 
shall  fight  you,  whenever  we  think  pro¬ 
per.”  “  Away,  then,”  resumed  the 
king,  “  and  take  care  that  we  are  not 
before  you.”  Immediately  stepping  for¬ 
ward,  he  exclaimed,  “  Banners,  ad¬ 
vance.”  At  the  same  moment,  Sir 
Thomas  Erpingham  threw  his  warder 
into  the  air;  and  the  men,  falling  on 
their  knees,  bit  the  ground*,  arose, 

read  thirty  instead  of  twenty,  as  we  do 
in  Livius.  A  contemporary  writer  es¬ 
timates  the  enemy  at  100,000. 

*  This  singular  custom  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  peasants  of  Flanders 
before  the  great  victory,  which  they 
gained  over  the  French  cavalry  at  Cour- 
tray,  in  1302.  A  priest  stood  in  front 
of  the  army,  holding  the  consecrated 
host  in  his  hand  ;  and  each  man,  kneel¬ 
ing  down,  took  a  particle  of  earth  in  his 
mouth,  as  a  sign  of  his  desire  and  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  unworthiness  to 
receive  the  saei’ament. 


shouted,  and  ran  towards  the  enemy. 
At  the  distance  of  twenty  paces,  they 
halted  to  recover  breath,  and  then  re¬ 
peated  the  shout.  It  was  echoed  back 
to  them  by  the  detachment  in  the  mea¬ 
dow,  which,  issuing  from  its  conceal¬ 
ment,  instantly  assailed  the  left  flank  of 
the  B'rench.  At  the  same  moment,  the 
archers  having  planted  their  stakes,  ran 
before  them,  discharged  their  arrows, 
and  retired  behind  their  rampart.  The 
constable  had  appointed  a  select  batta¬ 
lion  of  eight  hundred  men  at  arms,  to 
break  this  formidable  body.  Of  the 
whole  number,  not  more  than  seven 
score  carfte  into  action.  These  were 
quickly  dispatched :  the  others,  unable 
to  face  the  incessant  shower  of  arrows, 
turned  their  visors  aside,  and  lost  the 
government  of  their  hor.^es,  which, 
frantic  with  pain,  plunged  in  different 
directions  into  the  close  ranks  of  the 
first  division.  It  was  a  moment  of  ir¬ 
remediable  confusion.  Nor  did  the 
archers  lose  the  opportunity.  Slinging 
their  bows  behind  them,  and  with  their 
swords  or  battle-axes  in  their  hands, 
they  burst  into  the  mass  of  the  enemy, 
killed  the  constable  and  principal  com¬ 
manders,  and  in  a  short  time  totally 
dispersed  the  whole  body. 

Henry,  who  had  followed  with  the 
men  at  arms,  ordered  the  archers  to 
form  again,  and  immediately  charged 
the  second  division.  Though  the  fate 
of  their  fellows  had  checked  their  pre¬ 
sumption,  they  met  their  shock  with 
courage,  and  maintained,  for  two  hours, 
a  most  bloody  and  doubtful  contest. 
The  king’s  life  was  repeatedly  in  immi¬ 
nent  danger.  Seeing  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  wounded  and  lying 
on  the  ground,  he  hastily  strode  across 
the  body,  and  bravely  repelled  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  assailants,  till  the  prince 
was  safely  removed  by  his  own  servants. 
Soon  afterwards,  he  was  charged  by  a 
band  of  eighteen  French  knights, 'who 
had  bound  themselves  to  each  other,  to 
kill  him  or  take  him  prisoner.  One  of 
them,  with  a  stroke  of  his  mace, 
brought  the  king  on  his  knees  ;  but  ho 
was  instantly  rescued  by  his  guards, 
and  his  opponents  were  all  slain.  At 
length,  the  Duke  of  Alencon,  the  French 
commander,  fought  his  way  to  the  royal 
standard.  With  one  stroke,  he  beat 
the  Duke  of  York  to  the  grQund  ;  with 
a  second,  he  cleaved  the  crown  on  the 
king’s  helmet.  Every  arm  was  in¬ 
stantly  uplifted  against  him.  The  duke, 
aware  of  his  danger,  exclaimed,  “  I 
yield  ;  I  am  Alencon.”  Henry  held 
out  his  hand  ;  but  his  gallant  enemy  had 
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already  ftillen.  The  death  of  the  duke 
was  followed  by  the  flight  of  the  sur¬ 
vivors. 

There  still  remained  the  third  and 
most  numerous  division  of  the  enemy. 
Though  dismayed,  it  was  yet  unbroken  ; 
and  the  English  were  preparing  to 
charge  it,  when  the  alarming  intelli¬ 
gence  arrived,  that  a  powerful  force 
approached  the  rear  of  the  array.  In 
this  emergency,  the  king  hastily  gave 
orders  that  all  the  prisoners  should  be 
put  to  death  ;  orders  which,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  were  unfortunately  executed, 
before  the  mistake  could  be  discovered. 
The  force,  which  had  been  so  greatly 
magnified,  consisted  only  of  six  hundred 
peasants,  under  Robinet  de  Bournon- 
ville  and  Ysambert  d’Azincourt ;  who 
had  profited  of  the  moment  to  enter 
Maisoncelles,  plunder  the  baggage,  and 
drive  away  the  horses  of  the  armj^ 
That  this  enterprize  should  prove  so 
disastrous  to  their  countrymen,  they 
could  not  have  foreseen  ;  but  they  were 
immediately  called  to  account,  and  se¬ 
verely  punished  by  their  immediate 
lord,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

During  this  interval,  the  ranks  of  the 
third  division  began  to  waver  ;  and  their 
irresolution  was  augmented  by  the 
flames  kindled  in  their  rear,  by  the 
English  detachment.  Of  the  whole 
number,  no  more  than  six  hundred 
could  be  persuaded  to  follow  their  lead¬ 
ers,  the  Earls  of  Falconberg  and  Marie, 
who  boldly  rushed  on  the  conquerors, 
and  found,  what  they  probably  sought, 
captivity  or  an  honourable  death.  The 
English  were  in  no  condition  to  pursue 
the  fugitives.  As  soon  as  resistance 
ceased,  the  king  with  his  barons  tra¬ 
versed  the  field,  while  the  heralds  exa¬ 
mined  the  arms  and  numbered  the  bodies 
of  the  slain.  He  then  called  to  him 
Montjoy,  the  French  king  at  arms,  and 
asked  him  to  whom  the  victory  belong¬ 
ed.  “  To  you,  sir,”  replied  Montjoy. 
“  And  what,”  continued  the  king,  “  is 
that  castle,  which  I  see  at  a  distance?” 
“  It  is  called  the  castle  of  Azincourt,” 
was  the  answer.  “  Then,”  resumed 
Henry,  “  let  this  battle  be  known  to 
posterity,  by  the  name  of  the  battle  of 
Azincourt.” 


®fie  Bcsolfe. 

No.  XI. 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER. 

BY  CHARLES  LAMBE,  ESQ. 

Why  are  we  never  at  our  ease  in  the 
presence  of  a  schoolmaster? — Because 
we  are  consciou.s  that  he  is  not  quite  at 


his  ease  in  ours.  He  is  awkward,  and 
out  of  place,  in  the  society  of  his  equals. 
He  comes  like  Gulliver  from  among 
his  little  people,  and  he  cannot  fit  the 
stature  of  his  understanding  to  yours. 
He  cannot  tneet  you  on  the  square.  He 
wmnts  a  point  given  him,  like  an  in¬ 
different  whist-player.  He  is  so  used 
to  teaching,  that  he  wants  to  be  teach¬ 
ing  yoio, — One  of  these  professors, 
upon  my  complaining  that  these  little 
sketches  of  mine  were  any  thing  but 
methodical,  and  that  I  was  unable  to 
make  them  otherwise,  kindly  offered  to 
instruct  me  in  the  method,  by  which 
young  gentlemen  in  his  seminary  were 
taught  to  compose  English  themes. 
The  jests  of  a  schoolmaster  are  coarse, 
or  thin.  They  do  notie??  out  of  school. 
Ho  is  under  the  restraint  of  a  formal 
and  didactive  hypocrisy  in  company^ 
as  a  clergyman  is  under  a  moral  one. 
He  can  no  more  let  his  intellect  loose 
in  society,  than  the  other  can  his  incli¬ 
nations.  He  is  forlorn  among  his  co¬ 
evals;  his  juniors  cannot  he  his 
friends. 

“  I  take  blame  to  myself,”  said  a 
sensible  man  of  this  profession,  writing 
to  a  friend  respecting  a  youth  who  had 
quitted  his  school  abruptly,  “  that 
your  nephew  was^not  more  attaclied  to 
me.  But  persons  in  my  situation  are 
more  to  be  pitied  than  can  well  be  ima¬ 
gined.  We  are  surrounded  by  young, 
and,  consequently,  ardently  affectionate 
hearts,  but  ove  can  never  hope  to  share 
an  atom  of  their  affections.  The  rela¬ 
tion  of  master  and  scholar  forbids  this. 
‘  How  pleasing  this  must  be  to  you, 
how  I  envy  your  feelings,'  my  friends 
will  sometimes  say  to  me,  when  they 
see  young  men,  whom  I  have  educated, 
return  after  some  years’  absence  from 
school,  their  eyes  shining  with  pleasure, 
while  they  shake  hands  with  their  old 
master,  bringing  a  present  of  game  to 
me,  or  a  toy  to  my  wdfe,  and  thanking 
me  in  the  \varmest  terms  for  m.y  care 
of  their  education.  A  holiday  is  begged 
for  the  boys ;  the  house  is  a  scene  of 
happiness ;  I,  only,  am  sad  at  heart. 
This  fine-spirited  and  warm-hearted 
youth,  who  fancies  he  repays  his  mas¬ 
ter  with  gratitude  for  the  care  of  his 
boyish  years— this  young  man — in  the 
eight  long  years  I  watched  over  him 
with  a  parent’s  anxiety,  never  could  re¬ 
pay  me  with  one  look  of  genuine  feel¬ 
ing.  He  was  proud  when  1  praised,  he 
was  submissive  when  I  reproved  him  ; 
but  he  did  never  love  me — and  what  he 
now  mistakes  for  gratitude  and  kind¬ 
ness  for  me,  is  but  the  pleasant  sensa- 
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tlon  which  all  persons  feel  at  revisit- 
ioff  the  scene  of  Iheir  boyish  hopes 
and  fears;  and  the  seeing  on  equal 
terms  the  man  they  were  accustom¬ 
ed  to  look  up  to  with  reverence.” 

“  My  wife,  too,”  this  interesting  cor¬ 
respondent  goes  on  to  say,  “  my  once 
darling  Anna,  is  the  wife  of  a  school¬ 
master.  When  I  courted  her,  when  I 
married  her,  knowing  that  the  wife  of  a 
schoolmaster  ought  to  be  a  busy  notable 
creature,  and  fearing  that  my  gentle 
Anna  would  ill  supply  the  loss  of  my 
dear  bustlivig  mother,  just  then  dead, 
who  never  sat  still,  was  in  every  part 
of  the  house  in  a  moment,  and  whom  I 
was  obliged  sometimes  to  threaten  to 
fasten  dow  n  in  a  chair,  to  save  her  from 
fatiguing  herself  to  death — when  I  ex¬ 
pressed  my  fears,  that  I  was  bringing 
tier  into  a  way  of  life  unsuitable  to  her, 
she,  who  loved  me  tenderly,  promised 
for  my  sake  to  exert  herself  to  perform 
the  duties  of  her  new  situation.  She 
promised — and  she  has  kept  her  word. 
What  wonders  will  not  a  woman’s  love 
perform?  My  house  is  managed  with 
a  propriety  and  decorum  unknown  in 
other  schools  ;  my  boys  are  well  fed, 
look  healthy,  and  have  every  proper 
accommodation  ;  and  ail  this  performed 
with  a  careful  economy,  that  never  de¬ 
scends  to  meanness.  Eut  I  have  lost 
my  gentle,  helpless  Anna!  When  we 
sit  down  to  enjoy  an  hour  of  repose 
after  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  1  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  listen  to  what  have  been  her 
useful  (and  they  are  really  useful)  em¬ 
ployments  through  the  day,  and  what 
she  proposes  for  her  to-morrow’s  task. 
Her  heart  and  her  features  are  changed 
by  the  duties  of  her  situation.  To  the 
boys  .she  never  appears  other  than  the 
master's  wife  ;  and  she  looks  up  to  me, 
as  to  the  boys'  masler,  to  wliom  all 
show  of  fond  affection  would  be  highly 
improper,  and  unbecoming  the  dignity 
of  her  situation  and  mine.  Yetf/iis — 
gratitude  forbids  me  to  hint  to  her. — 
h’or  my  sake  she  submitted  to  be  this 
altered  creature,  .’ind  can  I  reproach  her 
for  it  ?  These  kind  of  com{»laints  are 
not  often  drawn  from  me.  1  am  aware 
that  I  am  a  fortunate,'  I  mean  a  pros¬ 
perous  man.  My  feelings  prevent  me 
from  transcribing  any  further.” 


IMPROMPTU. 

Dandies,  to  make  a  greater  show. 

Stuff  their  coats  with  pleats  and  puff- 

But  this  is  very  apropos. 

For  what’s  a  yoosc  n  ith^iul  the  stuff- 
iny. 


Sb9 

TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW. 

To-day  man’s  dress’d  in  gold  and  silver 
bright. 

Wrapt  in  a  shroud  before  to-morrow 
night ; 

To-day  he’s  feeding  on  delicious  food. 

To-morrow  dead,  unable  to  do  good  ! 

To-day  he’s  nice,  and  scorns  to  feed  on 
crums. 

To-morrow  he’s  himself  a  dish  for 
worms ; 

To-day  he’s  honour’d,  and  In  vast  es¬ 
teem. 

To-morrow  not  a  beggar  values  him  ; 

To-day  he  rises  from  a  velvet  bed. 

To-morrow  lies  in  one  that’s  made  of 
lead ; 

To-day  his  house,  tho’  large,  he  thinks 
but  small. 

To-morrow  no  command,  no  house  at 
all ; 

To-day  has  forty  servants  at  his  gale. 

To-morrow  scorn’d,  not  one  of  them 
will  wait ! 

To-day  perfum’d,  as  sweet  as  any  rose, 

To-morrow  stinks  in  every  body’s  nose  ; 

To-day  he’s  grand,  majestic,  all  de- 
light, 

Ghastful  and  pale  before  to-morrow 
night ; 

True  as  the  scripture  says,  “  man’s 
life’s  a  span,” 

The  present  moment  is  the  life  of  man. 


A  GOOD  HARVEST;  Oft,  DIF¬ 
FERENT  OPINIONS. 

“  Perish  the  corn  I”  old  Benjamin  ex¬ 
claim’d, 

“  It  grows  by  far  too  plentiful  and 
fine ; 

I’d  not  have  soivn  it  for  the  price  ’twill 
bring. 

No,  not  an  acre  should  been  sown  of 
mine.” 

“  Blister  the  tongue  that  says  so,”  cries 
old  Giles, 

“  And  griping  misery  on  thy  heart¬ 
strings  press  ; 

That  heart  which  never  felt  for  man  nor 
child, 

Nor  gave  one  sixpence  to  relieve  dis¬ 
tress. 

Perish  the  wretch  would  stint  the  poor 
man’s  meal. 

Whose  iron-grasp  would  humble  joys 
controul : 

Perish  the  w  retch  that  can’t  for  others 
feel. 

And  starving  hunger  gnaw  his  sordid 
soul.” 


Utopia. 
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THE  ANGLER.—No.  VIII. 

A  Table  of  the  Fish  usually  Angled  for  in  the  IF  aters  of  Great  Britain, with  the  Places,  Seasons^ 
Time  of  Bay,  Depth  from  the  Ground,  and  Baits  suited  to  their  Habits. 
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ZComlj  at  2Ucrona* 


■\V^ho  has  not  sighed  and  wept  over 
the  most  delightful  story  of  hapless 
love  that  ever  was  told,  Shakspeare’s 
tragedy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet?  No  one, 
we  believe,  that  ever  read  it,  or  saw 
it  represented  even  in  its  worst  form. 
It  appeals  to  and  seduces  all  hearts, 
while  the  silenc  tear  bespeaks  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  fate  and  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  youthful  lovers. 

Shakspeare,  whose  genius  adds  such 
interest  to  every  spot  over  which  it  ho¬ 
vered,  took  the  hint  for  his  immortal 
tragedy  from  a  story  in  the  history  of 
Verona,  by  Girolamo  della  Corte,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1594,  and  consequently  during 
thelifetime  of  Shakspeare,  which  shews 
that  the  bard  had  a  greater  intimacy 
with  foreign  literature  than  has  been 
generally  suspected.  The  original  story 
we  shall  give  in  our  next  number;  and 
for  the  present  shall  content  ourselves 
with  briefly  describing  the  tomb  of  Ju¬ 
liet  at  Verona,  of  which  we  give  an  en¬ 
graving  from  a  sketch  made  in  1816. 

Every  stranger  who  visits  Verona  is 
sure  to  have  his  sympathy  moved  and 
his  curiosity  excited  by  wliat  is  called 
“  The  Tomb  of  Juliet and  there  is 
no  man  who  has  read  Shakspeare  that 
will  not  hasten  to  the  spot  where  it 
lies. 

Contiguous  to  the  church  of  San 
Francesco  in  Cittadella,  where  Romeo 
and  Juliet  were  married,  is  a  small 
garden  formerly  attached  to  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  monastery,  but  now  in  private 
hands.  In  the  midst  of  it  is  an  old  sar¬ 


cophagus,  which  from  time  immemorial 
has  been  shown  as  the  tomb  of  Juliet. 
It  is  much  mutilated,  and  has  sunk  con¬ 
siderably  into  the  earth.  It  is  exactly 
six  feet  long,  and  is  just  wide  enough 
to  hold  two  bodies.  Close  to  it  is  the 
well  mentioned  by  Della  Corte,  in  his 
Narrative. 

The  mutilation  of  the  sides  of  this 
sarcophagus  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
when  it  was  first  removed  from  the 
church  of  St.  Permo  Maggiore,  where 
it  had  lain  for  ages.  It  was  then 
placed  in  a  garden  adjacent  to  the  old 
monastery,  which  was  accessible  to  the 
public,  and  every  stranger  who  came 
broke  off  a  piece  of  it  to  carry  away 
with  him.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
Podesta  gave  orders  that  it  should  be 
removed,  for  better  security,  to  the 
place  where  it  is  now  exhibited,  and 
any  person  attempting  to  doit  further 
injury,  as  a  proof  of  his  veneration,  is 
liable  to  a  severe  penalty. 

Mr.  GaliCFe,  in  his  “  Italy  and  its  In¬ 
habitants,”  in  describing  the  tomb  of 
Juliet,  says,  “  An  English  lady  who  had 
paid  her  devotions  at  this  shrine  some 
weeks  before  us,  had  taken  it  into  her 
head  to  lay  herself  at  full  length  in  this 
tomb,  like  a  monumental  figure,  with 
her  hands  piously  crossed  on  her  bo¬ 
som.” 

The  English  traveller  who  made  the 
sketch  from  which  our  engraving  is  co¬ 
pied,  wrote  the  following  lines,  which, 
in  addition  to  their  poetic  merit,  are  in¬ 
teresting  as  written  on  the  spot  : 
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“  Let  affectation  droop  her  head  and 
mourn 

Disastrous  love  o’er  tender  Juliet’s 
urn. 

Coquettes  avaunt  I  away  each  simper¬ 
ing  belle ! 

Envy  the  lot  of  her  who  lov’d  so  well  ; 

Who  would  not  have  exchanged  her 
heart-felt  woes 

For  your  ephemeral  loves,  and  mid¬ 
night  shows. 

Hail,  Juliet,  hail  5  whose  pure  and  vir¬ 
gin  heart 

Dared  act  so  painful,  yet  so  true  apart ! 

O’er  whose  requited  love,  and  early 
hearse, 

Great  Shakspeare  sheds  the  glory  of 
his  verse. 

Hail,  Juliet,  hail !  whose  name  is  in¬ 
tertwined 

In  the  same  wreath,  which  Fame  wove 
for  his  deathless  mind.” 

SPIRIT  OF  THE 


THE  POWER  OF  HABIT. 

The  safest  habits  are  those  which  we 
have  acquired,  not  of  ourselves,  but 
through  the  management  of  those  who 
had  the  care  of  us  in  our  tenclerest  in¬ 
fancy.  Adults  find  it  more  difficult, 
and  the  aged  very  rarely  succeed,  in 
gaining  new  habits.  For  the  sick  and 
persons  of  weak  constitutions,  it  is 
never  advisable  to  attempt  to  acquire 
new  habits,  or  to  relinquish  old  ones, 
whether  in  themselves  beneficial  or 
pernicious.  Paul  J^vius  says  of  the 
physician  of  Pope  Clement  VII.,  named 
Curtius,  that  he  was  considered  as  be¬ 
ing  to  blame  for  his  death,  because  he 
persuaded  his  Holiness,  who,  though 
yet  a  hearty  man,  was  advanced  in 
years,  to  adopt  a  more  regular  way  of 
living  than  he  had  previously  been  ac¬ 
customed  to.  The  same  animadversion 
is  passed  by  Onuphrius  Panphinius,  on 
the  physician  of  Pope  Julius  IH.,  who 
was  affected  with  the  gout ;  though 
others  are  of  opinion,  that  he  brought 
upon  himself  the  fever  of  which  he 
died  by  feigning  indisposition,  from 
reasons  of  state,  and  to  save  appear¬ 
ances,  taking  lighter  food  than  he  had 
been  used  to  do.  Galen  expressly  for¬ 
bids  the  attempting  of  any  alteration, 
even  in  bad  habits,  during  illness,  and 
relates  a  case  in  point.  A  certain 
Aristotle  of  Mytilene,  had  never  drank 
cold  water,  but  was  attacked  with  a 
disease  in  which  it  was  thought  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  take  it.  The  patient 
declared  his  conviction  that  it  would 
jn-oduce  spasms,  and  appealed  to  an 


instance  of  the  kind  within  his  own 
knowledge:  he  nevertheless  strove,  for 
his  benefit,  as  he  thought,  to  overcome 
habit.  He  drank  the  water,  and  died. 

Habit  enables  the  hunter,  as  Cicero 
says,  to  pass  the  night  upon  the  snow, 
and,  in  the  day-time,  to  brave  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun  upon  the 
mountains.  Soldiers  afford  instances 
of  the  same  kind.  Vegetius  remarks 
that  the  most  experienced  generals 
have  exercised  their  troops  in  snow  and 
rain,  in  consequence  of  wh,ich  they 
have  remained  healthy  while  in  camp, 
and  been  rendered  vigorous  and  per¬ 
severing  in  battle.  I  might  also  ad¬ 
duce  in  evidence  our  stage-coachmen 
who  travel  day  and  night  in  all  weathers : 
nay,  our  labourers,  our  farming-men. 
and  in  particular  the  trarapers,  some  of 
whom  scarcely  know  what  it  is  to  lodge 
in  a  house,  prove  every  day  by  their 
example,  that  the  most  inclement 
weather  has  no  effect  upon  them.  In 
their  case,  however,  a  few  circumstan¬ 
ces  are  to  be  considered.  Most  of 
these  persons  are  the  offspring  of  ro¬ 
bust  parents,  and  from  their  infancy 
have  been  exposed  to  all  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  the  seasons.  Such  as  liave 
perished  in  their  apprenticeship,  if  I 
may  so  terra  i^  are  not  taken  into  the 
account;  and  even  those  who  are  most 
inured  to  hardships  are  often  suddenly 
attacked  by  diseases  which  consign 
them  to  the  grave.  If,  therefore,  people 
are  to  be  so  brought  up  as  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  extremely  hardy,  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  them  must  be  expected  to  perisi) 
in  the  attempt.  The  Ostiaks,  who  rove 
about  in  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia, 
and  can  withstand  all  weathers,  would 
no  doubt  be  more  numerous,  if  they 
were  not  so  hardly  bred.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  how  many  of  them  must  perish, 
if  the  women,  according  to  Weber’s 
account,  bring  forth  their  children, 
during  their  excursions,  in  the  open 
air,  and  immediately  after  their  birth 
sometimes  plunge  them  into  the  snow, 
at  others  put  them  into  their  warm 
bosoms,  and  in  this  manner  pursue  their 
route  with  them.  Such  as  survive  this 
treatment,  indeed,  are  so  much  the  more 
hardy.  A  Tartar  infant,  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  being  plunged,  just 
after  its  birth,  into  water,  through  a 
hole  made  in  the  ice,  an  Ostiak,  or  a 
Russian,  will  afterwards  experience  no 
inconvenience,  when,  on  arriving  at 
manhood,  he  runs  naked  out  of  the  hot 
bath  and  leaps  into  the  river  which  is 
full  of  fioaling  ice :  on  the  contrary, 
this  is  to  him  an  agreeable  refrigerant. 
All  the  hardy  persons  who  triumph 
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over  Nature,  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  their  robust  constitution  in  the  first 
years  of  infancy,  when  nobody  cared 
whether  they  lived  or  died.  From 
beinj;  thus  hardly  brought  up,  the  liUp- 
landers,  the  Swiss,  and  tiie  peasantry 
of  almost  every  country,  can  defy  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  scarcely 
feel  tl\e  severest  cold,  and  are  rendered 
caj)able  of  enduring’  the  fatigues  of 
war.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  these 
people  are  not  fit  models  for  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  persons  descended  from  less 
hardy  progenitors,  and  who  have  been 
more  delicately  reared. 

'rhe  most  offensive  effluvia,  which 
delicate  persons  cannot  endure,  are 
frequently  a  refreshment  to  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  them.  Vega  cured 
a  seaman  who  was  thrown  into  an  al¬ 
most  fatal  swoon  by  the  savoury  smells 
of  a  grand  entertainment,  by  causing 
him  to  be  laid  on  the  beach  and  covered 
with  mire  and  sea-weed,  by  which 
means  he  came  to  himself  again  in 
about  four  hours.  Lemnius  relates 
of  a  peasant  who  fainted  at  the  smell 
of  the  drugs  in  an  apothecary's  shop, 
that  he  recovered  on  being  carried  to 
a  dunghill.  Strabo  has  remarked  that 
the  Sabseans,  who  swooned  at  per¬ 
fumes,  were  revived  by  means  of  burnt 
rosin  and  goats’  hair.  Such  persons 
resemble  the  Karausches,  who  live  in 
mud,  as  in  their  proper  element ;  and 
yet  we  find  that  such  hardy  people  are 
sometimes  suddenly  deprived  of  life  by 
a  violent  stench. 

Excess  in  eating  and  drinking  may 
even  become  habitual.  When  Diony¬ 
sius,  the  Sicilian  tyrant,  was  prevented 
by  H  siege  from  indulging  in  this  kind 
of  excess,  he  wasted  away  till  he  was 
enabled  to  resume  his  habits  of  intem¬ 
perance.  Drunkards,  in  the  morning, 
when  sober,  can  scarcely  stand  upon 
their  legs  ;  but  when  they  return  home 
at  night  intoxicated,  they  walk  with  as 
firm  a  step  as  the  most  sober  of  us  all. 
Mijny  of  them  continue  to  swill  till  the 
moment  of  their  death,  and  even  pro¬ 
long  their  lives  by  so  doing ;  for  to 
deprive  them  by  force  of  their  liquor, 
would,  in  reality,  but  accelerate  their 
end.  Sanctorius  advised  a  Hungarian 
nobleman  to  give  up  drinking  strong 
wines  ;  but  he  was  reduced  so  low  by 
confining  himself  to  lighter  sorts,  that 
he  was  absolutely  obliged  to  return  to 
the  strong.  Such  habits  ought  not  to 
induce  any  one  to  imitate  them  ;  for 
the  very  practice  by  which  they  are 
acquired  injures  the  constitution  to  such 
a  degree,  that  no  sooner  have  we  gain¬ 
ed  the  desired  habit  than  we  perceive 


how  near  it  has  brought  us  to  a  pre¬ 
mature  grave.  Wepfer  saw  a  person 
who  could  sw’allow  melted  butter  by 
spoonsful  without  injury;  and  I  my¬ 
self  knew  an  old  man,  whose  veracity  I 
had  no  reason  to  doubt,  who  declared 
that  ho  had  often  drunk  at  once  a  pint 
of  melted  fat  without  sustaining  any 
inconvenience.  Pechlin  states,  that 
some  one  had  so  accustomed  liimself  to 
putrid  water  in  Holland,  that  when,  on 
account  of  debility  of  the  stomach,  he 
was  advised  to  relinquish  that  beverage, 
be  found  it  impossible  to  dispense  with 
it,  at  least  boiled  and  mixed  with  spice. 
Wine,  on  the  other  hand,  was  so  dis¬ 
gusting  to  him,  that  he  could  never  take 
it  otherwise  than  diluted  with  water. — 
But  what  person  would  be  so  mad  as  to 
accustom  himself  to  drink  melted  fat, 
or  putrid  water  ?  We  ought  not  to  ac¬ 
custom  ourselves  to  any  thing  to  wliicli 
we  cannot  become  habituated  but  to 
the  injury  of  our  health,  and  the  peril 
of  our  lives. 

To  this  class  belong  particularly 
medicines  and  poisons ;  especially  as 
many  seek  either  fame  or  benefit  in 
habituating  themselves  to  them.  I 
]»ave  frequently  condemned  the  unlucky 
mania  of  many  healthy  persons  for 
taking  physic;  the  very  habit  which  is 
thus  acquired  is  the  strongest  reason 
for  desisting  from  the  practice.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  habit,  the  more 
frequently  medicines  are  employed,  the 
weaker  is  their  operation  ;  and  to  what 
remedies  shall  the  sick  have  recourse, 
when  they  have  already  accustomed 
themselves  to  their  use  in  health  ? — 
Experience  proves  these  pernicious 
effects  from  all  species  of  medicines  and 
poisons.  A  cathartic  frequently  re¬ 
peated  ceases  to  produce  any  effect. — 
Theophrastus  knew  a  person  who  ate 
black  hellebore  by  handsfull,  without 
vomiting  or  purging.  The  common  use 
of  mercury  renders  that  remedy  in¬ 
efficacious  in  the  several  diseases. — 
The  men  who  are  obliged  to  work  in 
quicksilver  mines  are  thrown  in  the 
first  days  into  a  violent  salivation ; 
when  they  are  afterwards  compelled 
by  blows  to  resume  this  dangerous  oc¬ 
cupation,  that  effect  ceases,  and  no 
sooner  has  habit  enabled  them  to  with¬ 
stand  the  influence  of  the  metallic 
effluvia  than  death  carries  them  off. — 
Of  opium  I  shall  here  say  nothing,  as 
I  intend  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  paper.  A  woman  who  had  brought 
a  consumption  upon  herself  by  the  im¬ 
moderate  use  of  spirits,  when  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity,  sent  for  a  phy¬ 
sician  ;  she  was  in  a  hectic  fever_,  quite 
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emaciated,  swollen,  and  completely  ex¬ 
hausted.  She  had  been  previously  ac¬ 
customed  to  drink  a  bottle  of  French 
brandy  every  day,  and-  the  physician 
actually  found  her  intoxicated.  He 
exhorted  her  to  discontinue  this  prac¬ 
tice,  and  her  attendant's  were  strictly 
forbidden  to  ^ive  her  any  spirituous 
liquors.  She  had  scarcely  passed  a 
day  in  this  forced  abstinence,  when  all 
about  her  prepared  for  her  speedy  dis¬ 
solution.  She  became  delirious ;  her 
eyes  were  fixed  ;  her  cough  almost 
choaked  her ;  she  could  not  sleep  a 
wink  ;  excessive  perspiration  at  night, 
and  diarrhoea  in  the  day,  exhausted  her 
small  remains  of  strength  :  she  seemed 
no  longer  to  see,  to  hear,  or  to  feel. — 
The  doctor,  who  exerted  all  his  skill 
for  her  relief,  could  not  prevent  her  be¬ 
coming  daily  worse  ;  and  though  the 
patient  earnestly  solicited  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  brandy,  he  forbade  it  for  that 
reason  the  more  strictly.  She  passed 
nine  days  in  this  state  between  life  and 
death.  At  length  her  maid-servant 
took  pity  on  her,  and  gave  her  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  brandy.  She  drank  about  a  third 
of  it  at  once,  and  the  remainder  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  Her  evident  im¬ 
provement  induced  her  attendants  to 
supply  her,  unknown  to  the  physician, 
with  her  usual  quantity  of  spirits.  Her 
delirium  subsided  ;  she  recovered  her 
senses,  and  talked  rationally  as  long  as 
she  was  furnished  with  the  means  of 
intoxication.  Her  cough  became  less 
troublesome;  she  slept  well,  and  was 
able  to  sit  up  a  cousiderable  time.  In 
this  amended  slate  she  remained  about 
a  month,  at  the  expiration  of  which  she 
became  insensible,  and  expired  in  two 
d?rys.  There  are  numerous  instances 
of  this  kind,  from  which  a  physician  may 
learn  that,  in  diseases  arising  from 
habit,  it  is  proper  to  relax  a  little  in  the 
severity  of  his  principles  Some  of 
these  facts  are  related  by  Monro. — A 
man-cook,  whose  nose  was  nearly  cut 
off,  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood.  He 
was  allowed  to  take  wine  in  barley- 
water  or  whey,  but  he  remained  very 
weak,  frequently  fainted,  and  was 
troubled  with  head-ache.  He  had  been 
accustomed  to  drink  daily  a  considera¬ 
ble  quantity  of  ale,  wine,  and  spirits. 
At  his  request  some  ale,  with  a  quar¬ 
tern  of  brandy,  was  given  him,  and  from 
that  time  he  began  to  mend,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  improve  by  the  daily  rejieti- 
tion  of  this  allowance. — A  man  had 
broken  his  leg,  and  the  physician  con¬ 
fined  him  to  milk  and  water  and  slops. 
He  slept  badly  at  night ;  his  pulse  was 


weak  and  quick  ;  and  he  complained  of 
thirst  and  head-ache.  On  the  third  day, 
upon  a  continuance  of  this  diet,  he  was 
still  sleepless  and  delirious  ;  got  out  of 
bed,  lore  away  the  cradle  in  which  the 
leg  was  laid,  and  knew  nobody.  At  the 
same  time  his  weak  pulse  intermitted. 
The  physician  was  informed  that  this 
man  had  been  for  manyyears  a  drunkard  : 
he  therefore  permitted  him  to  drink  ale 
and  brandy.  He  slept  the  next  night, 
and  his  fever  and  delirium  were  gone. 
He  had  drunk,  the  preceding  day,  a 
Scotch  quart  of  ale  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  brandy  ;  and  continuing  to  do 
the  same  daily,  he  recovered  without 
farther  accident.— -A  distiller  fell  into  a 
vat  containing  hot  spirits,  and  scalded 
his  legs,  thighs,  and  belly  so  dreadfully, 
that  the  skin  of  those  parts  soon  turned 
quite  hard  and  black.  As  his  pulse  was 
very  quick,  he  was  let  blood,  and  a 
strict  diet  was  recommended.  Next 
day  he  was  a  great  deal  weaker,  with 
much  anxiety,  and  a  low  quick  pulse. 
The  third  day  he  was  very  ill  and  in¬ 
sensible.  His  wife  begged  that  she 
might  be  allowed  to  give  him  some 
brandy.  Her  request  was  complied 
W'ith,  and  her  husband  grew  better ; 
the  skin  of  the  injured  parts  began  to 
suppurate,  and  he  completely  recovered. 
His  wife  then  confessed  that  she  had 
given  him  a  pint  of  brandy  a  day.  To 
such  a  degree  can  habit  weaken  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  so  strong  a  liquor  as  brandy. 

Libau  informs  us,  that  the  Ethiopians 
eat  scorpions,  and  Mercurialis  states, 
that  the  West  Indians  eat  toads :  nei¬ 
ther  of  these  facts  is  without  a  parallel 
in  Europe.  At  Padua  and  Rome,  there 
were  two  children  who  ate  scorpions, 
and  a  girl  took  great  pleasure  in  eating 
frogs,  lizards,  serpents,  mice,  and  all 
sorts  of  insects.  Another  ate  live 
lizards  and  caterpillars  with  pepper  and 
vinegar.  Of  spider- eaters,  who  grew 
fat  upon  these  disgusting  insects,  I 
could  easily  collect  half  a  dozen  in¬ 
stances  from  different  writers.  Galfen 
relates  of  an  old  woman,  that  she  had 
gradually  habituated  herself  to  make  a 
meal  of  hemlock  ;  and  Sextus  Empiri¬ 
cus  assures  us,  that  there  have  been 
persons  who  have  taken  thirty  drachms 
of  that  poison  without  injury.  A  student 
at  Hafle  accustomed  himself  on  purpose 
to  arsenick,  which  he  took  with  his  food 
from  a  boy  ;  and  though  it  at  first  occa¬ 
sioned  vomiting,  yet  in  time  he  could 
bear  a  considerable  quantity.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  how  one  who  habituates 
himself  needlessly  to  physic,  breaks 
down  himself  the  bridges  which,  in 
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case  of  emergency,  might  carry  him  in 

safety  over  the  abysses  of  disease. — 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 

THE  INFANT.— A  SONNET. 

I  saw  an  infant— health,  and  joy,  and 
light 

Bloom’d  on  its  cheek,  and  sparkled 
in  its  eye  ; 

And  its  fond  mother  stood  delighted 
by 

To  see  its  morn  of  beingdawn  so  bright. 

Again  I  saw  it,  when  the  withering 
blight 

Of  pale  disease  had  fallen,  moaning 
lie 

On  that  sad  mother's  breast — stern 
Death  was  nigh, 

And  Life’s  young  wings  were  fluttering 
for  their  flight. 

Last,  I  beheld  it  stretch’d  upon  the 
bier. 

Like  a  fair  flower  untimely  snatch’d 
away. 

Calm,  and  unconscious  of  its  mother’s 
tear, 

Which  on  its  placid  cheek  unheeded 
lay — 

But  on  its  lip  the  unearthly  smile  ex¬ 
press’d, 

“  Oh  !  happy  child,  untried,  and  early 
bless’d!” 

Ibid. 


No.  XLl. 


“  POOR  ELLEN.” 

. we  shook  hands,  and  part¬ 
ed — ray  friend  passed  on,  while  1  re¬ 
mained  seated  on  the  marble  slab  which 
recorded  the  name  and  years  of  the 
deceased  village  curate.  The  Bolog- 
nian  stones  they  say  possess  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  retaining  the  light  that  has 
once  shone  on  them  ;  thus  my  heart,  in 
that  moment  of  solitary  reflection  in  a 
village  church-yard,  seemed  to  glow 
with  the  light  of  other  days — so  silent, 
so  calm  was  every  thing  around  me, 
that  involuntarily  I  began  to  retrace 
scenes  of  happiness  long  since  passed 
away  !  There  was  a  time  when  memo¬ 
ry  lov’d  to  dwell  on  them;  but  now, 
the  recollection  of  them  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  lingering  sun-beam  shedding 
its  rays  over  a  world  of  snow  ! 

I  felt  happy,  almost  resigned,  but 
melancholy  ;  yet  there  was  more  plea¬ 
sure  in  that  sensation  than  I  have  expe¬ 
rienced  for  years  in  gayer  scenes — the 
setting  sun  shone  faintly  through  the 
dusky  foliage  of  a  yew-tree,  planted 
near  the  curate’s  last  home.  I  thought 


of  those  1  had  loved  and  lost  for  ever  ! 

1  fancied  every  feeling  became  purer, 
and  my  heart  seemed  dis[)Osed  to  aban¬ 
don  itself  to  the  influence  of  those  ideas 
the  hopes  of  another  and  brighter  world 
inspire. 

A  deep  sigh  near  me  awakened  me. 
from  my  dream,  and,  turning  hastily 
round,  I  perceived  a  female  figure,  ha¬ 
bited  in  the  deepest  mourning,  bending, 
in  the  act  of  endeavouring  to  fasten 
the  refractory  bramble  which  had  con¬ 
fined  the  green  turf  of  a  new-made 
grave.  I  started  up,  and  taking  the 
briar  from  her  feeble  attenuated  hands, 
placed  it  once  more  firmly  in  the  earth  : 
— an  expression  of  thankfulness  broke 
from  her  lips  as  I  rose  from  the  ground, 
tears  fell  fast  from  her  eyes,  and  fre¬ 
quent  sighs  agitated  her  bosom;  her 
face  was  pale,  and  her  whole  appear¬ 
ance  seemed  to  indicate  a  speedy  remo¬ 
val  from  this  world  of  tears. 

During  my  stay  in  the  village  I  fre¬ 
quently  observed  her  bend  her  way  to 
the  same  place,  and  had  heard  her  lit¬ 
tle  history.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
the  late  worthy  villa'ge  school-master, 
was  once  beautiful,  amiable,  and  con¬ 
fiding  ; — had  loved,  trusted,  and  been 
deceived  !  and  now,  drooping  and  spi¬ 
ritless,  wept  over  the  grave  of  her  fa¬ 
ther,  whose  death  was  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  caused  by  the  desertion  of  a  child 
he  adored  !  for  consolation  to  sorrow 
such  as  hers,  she  could  only  apply  to 
heaven,  and  from  heaven  alone  could 
she  receive  it. 

Some  months  afterwards  I  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  visit  L  *  *  *  *  again,  and  in  an¬ 
swer  to  my  inquiries  concerning  her, 
heard  she  was  placed  beyond  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  sorrow  and  shame  for  ever  ! 

I  went  to  the  church-yard,  and  near 
the  spot  wliere  I  had  first  seen  her,  a 
plain  white  stone  denotes  where  her 
ashes  repose,  and  all  of  eulogy  or 
compassion  is  comprised  in  the  short 
and  simple  inscri])tion  of  ”  Poor  El¬ 
len!” 

“  Poor  Ellen”  repeated  I,  as  I  stood 
over  it,  ‘‘  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart, 
O,  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise,” 

Francisco. 


#WtsictUantf,s. 


THE  PELEW  ISLANDERS. 

When  Captain  Wilson,  of  the  Ante¬ 
lope,  with  the  whole  of  the  crew,  were 
wrecked  off  the  Pelew  Islands,  in  the 
month  of  August,  1763,  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  that  kindness  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  most  refined 
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nation  in  tlie  world.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  on  which  Abba  Thulle,  their 
king,  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  English, 
he  who  had  been  so  happy  and  pleased 
in  the  morning,  now  appeared  with  a 
gloomy  reserve,  which  made  our  coun¬ 
trymen  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of  his 
displeasure  ;  but  this  was  in  reality  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  struggle  in  his  own 
breast  how  he  should  ask  a  favour  of 
strangers,  already  under  obligations  to 
him,  and  almost  wholly  in  his  power, 
without  having  the  appearance  of  com¬ 
mand. 

It  appeared  that  a  neighbouring  na¬ 
tion  had  injured  him,  and  as  he  meant 
to  attack  them  in  battle  within  a  few 
days,  he  very  justly  foresaw  tfie  advan¬ 
tage  which  would  arise  from  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  some  of  the  English  sailors 
with  fire-arms;  at  length,  with  the 
greatest  evident  confusion,  the  king 
hinted  it  to  the  captain,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  assured  him  he  might  at  any  time 
command  his  men,  who  were  entirely 
at  his  service.  No  sooner  was  the  an¬ 
swer  told  them  by- the  interpreter,  than 
every  countenance  brightened  up,  and 
cordiality  was  restored.  The  king  im¬ 
mediately  dubbed  the  captain  a  Rupack, 
and  concluded  with  assuring  him  the 
natives  were  entirely  at  his  service  to 
assist  in  constructing  his  vessel,  or  any 
thingiclse  in  their  power. 


SARNEN. 

Justice,  judgment,  and  condemnation 
appear  in  Switzerland  under  very 
strange  forms,  accordingly  as  the  spirit 
of  republicanism  has  been  more  or  less 
changed  since  the  days  of  Tell,  upon 
questions  of  malem  pro1\ibitum  and 
malem  in  se. 

While  1  was  at  dinner,  under  the 
auspices  of  mine  host  of  the  Cross¬ 
keys  Inn;  Sarnen,  says  an  old  travel¬ 
ler,  I  witnessed  the  execution  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  which  had  been  pronounced  on  a 
seditious  vagabond  for  traducing  the 
Commonwealth.  He  was  led  by  an 
officer,  resembling  a  parish  beadle  in 
London,  to  the  town  pump,  alongside 
of  which  is  a  square  pedestal,  used  in 
common  by  the  marketing  girls  as  a 
place  to  deposit  their  choicest  vegeta¬ 
bles,  fruits,  &c.  though  occasionally 
serving  for  the  town  crier’s  throne  of 
proclamation.  Arriving  at  this  spot, 
Mr.  Beadle  helped  the  young  culprit 
in  pulling  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat ; 
then,  baring  his  shoulders,  he  pro¬ 
duced  a  small  bunch  of  stubborn  young 
twigs,  known  in  this  country  by  the 
familiar  name  of  birch-rod,  the  which 


he  applied,  non  troppo  allegro^  to  the 
ofFenuer’s  shoulders,  twenty  times. 
This  done,  and  Monsieur  being  re¬ 
dressed,  with  the  assistance  of  the  few 
by-standers  who  followed  him  to  the 
spot,  he  was  made  to  stand  on  the  said 
pedestal  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
with  a  large  round  ruler  between  his 
teeih,  his  hands  hanging  quietly  enough 
by  his  side,  and  reminding  one  forcibly 
enough  of  Shakspeare’s  “  Patience  on 
a  monument  smiling  at  Grief.” 

It  may  be  well  to  close  the  mention 
of  this  incident  with  an  extract  from 
the  Livres  des  Voyageurs,  lying  then  at 
the  inn  : 

“  Henceforth  all  travellers  take  warn- 

No  belter  inn  than  this  at  Sarnen  ! 

The  worthy  host  takes  snuff  and  sneezes, 
Drinks  deeply  too  of  eau-cerises. 

No  matter;  sober  he  or  mellow. 

Is  still  the  same— an  honest  fellow  !” 


A  LEANING  TOWER  IN  IRE¬ 
LAND. 

In  going  forward  to  Ennis  (says  Mr. 
Curwen)  I  passed  through  the  little 
town  of  Gat ;  two  miles  from  which  is 
the  celebrated  Round  Tower  of  Kihnac- 
daugh,  the  height  of  which  is  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twelve  feet ;  and  it  is  reported 
to  be  no  less  than  seventeen  feet  out  of 
the  perpendicular.  The  famous  Cam¬ 
panile  of  Pisa  (continues  he)  leans  only 
fourteen  feet,  and  is  a  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  high  ;  and  so  far,  therefore, 
as  the  distortion  is  a  curiosity,  the  one 
ill  the  Emerald  Isle  is  much  the  more 
wonderful  structure  of  the  two. 


INVITATION  TO  KENSINGTON 
GARDENS. 

BY  THE  HON.  R.  SPENCER. 

(Never  Published.) 

No  storm  to  day,  no  lightning’s  glare, 
No  thunder  shall  astound  you  ; 

But  western  breezes  hover  tl'iere, 

To  winnow  health  around  you. 

Warm  as  the  virgin’s  breath  who  sings 
Her  first  love’s  first  complaint ; 

Pure  as  the  air  from  Cherubs’  wings, 
That  fan  a  dying  saint. 

Fair  as  those  days  of  infancy, 

So  fair,  when  nearly  ended, 

With  all  her  snow-drop  purity. 

Youth’s  primrose  sweets  are  blended. 


ON  SIMON. 

Had  equity  but  rul’d  the  ball, 

O  Simon  !  where  had  been  thy  pride? 
Thou’dst  drawn  thy  carriage  to  the  hall, 
Thy  horses  would  have  gone  inside. 
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Winter  Cough. — The  following  pre¬ 
scription  for  a  Constitutional  or  Winter 
Cough,  is  given  by  Sir  Win.  Knighton, 
Physician  to  his  Majesty  :  Take  of 
almond  emulsion  7^  ounces;  syrup  of 
white  poppies,  oxymel  of  squills,  of 
each  2  drachms ;  compound  powder  of 
gum  tragacanth  1  drachm.  Two  table- 
spoonsfull  to  be  taken  frequently. 

Renovation  of  Manuscripts.  — The 
following  method  is  said  to  be  effectual 
in  rendering  writing  visible  which  has 
been  effaced  by  an  acid  :  Take  a  hair 
pencil,  and  wash  the  part  which  lias 
been  effaced  with  a  solution  of  prussiate 
of  potash  in  water,  and  the  writing  will 
again  appear,  if  the  paper  has  not  been 
destroyed. 

Tainted  Meat. — It  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  proved,  by  many  experi¬ 
ments,  that  meat  entirely  fly-blown 
has  been  sufficiently  purifled  to  make 
good  broth,  and  had  not  a  disagreeable 
taste,  by  being  previously  put  into  a 
vessel  containing  a  certain  quantity  of 
beer.  The  liquor  will  become  tainted, 
and  have  a  putrid  smell. 

To  make  an  Indelible  Ink  for  Mark¬ 
ing  Linen,  Sfc. — Pour  a  little  nitric 
acid  (aqua  fortis)  into  a  cup  or  glass, 
and  add  to  it  a  small  piece  of  pure  sil¬ 
ver  ;  when  the  effervescence  ceases, 
filter  the  solution  through  a  piece  of 
blotting  ])aper,  and  put  it  in  a  small 
phial ;  then  add  to  it  a  little  gum  arable, 
and  a  little  of  the  paint  called  sap 
green.  After  the  whole  is  perfectly 
combined,  it  is  then  fit  for  use. 

To  hnake  Town-washed  Linen  as 
pure  and  white  as  Country- washed. — 
Jn  great  towns,  where  linen  cannot  be 
exposed  to  the  air  and  sun  upon  the 
grass,  let  it  be  steeped,  for  some  time 
l)efore  it  is  washed, 'in  a  solution  of  oxy- 
muriate  of  lime.  Let  it  then  be  boiled 
in  an  alkaline  ley.  Linen  or  cotton  thus 
treated  will  not  become  yellow  by  age, 
as  is  too  often  the  case  with  linen  in 
large  towns. 
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“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of 
other  men’s  stuff.” — Wolton. 

TO  MY  LOOKING-GLASS, 

BY  A  NOBLE  LOUD.. 

Ah  !  that  my  heart  were  pure  as  thee  ! 

As  free  from  blemish  and  from  stain  ; 
Or  that  each  spot  that’s  there  could  be 
As  easily  wiped  off  again. 


THE  INATTENTIVB  HEARER. 
Myrlilia  does,  ’tis  true,  repair 
Each  Sabbath  to  the  House  of  Prayer, 
So  far  we  may  commend  : 

But  to  he  seen  is  all  her  care  ; 

Myrtilla  may  the  trouble  spare — 

Her  portrait  let  her  send. 


Mont  Blanc  used  to  be  considered 
the  highest  mountain  in  Europe,  being 
14,793  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; 
but  it  has  be>en  lately  ascertained,  by 
trigonometrical  measurement,  that  Mont 
Rosa  greatly  exceeds  this,  its  elevation 
being  15,(i0()  feet.  M.  Saussure,  after 
many  fruitless  attempts,  decided  that  its 
summit  was  inaccessible  ;  but  two  hardy 
adventurers.  Mess.  Zumstein  and  Vin¬ 
cent,  overcame  this  difficulty. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  PUNSTER. 

Beneath  this  gravel  and  these  stones 
Lie  poor  Jack  Tissey’s  skin  and  bones ; 
His  flesh,  I  oft  have  heard  him  say. 

He  hoped,  in  time,  would  make  good 
hay. 

Quoth  I,  “  how  can  that  come  to  pass  ?” 
And  he  replied — “  allfiesh  is  grass.'” 


EPIGRAM. 

A  member  of  the  modern  great 
Pass’d  Sawney  with  his  budget ; 
The  Peer  was  in  a  Car  of  State, 
The  Tinker  forc’d  to  trudge  it. 
But  Sawney  shall  receive  the  praise 
His  I^ordship  wou’d  parade  for, 
One’s  debtor  for  his  dapple  greys. 
And  t'other' s  shoes  are  paid  for. 


IMPROMPTU 

On  being  locked  in  Kensington  Gar¬ 
dens,  the  gates  of  which  are  shut  at 
nine  o'clock. 

From  Paradise  Adam  and  Eve  were 
shut  out 

Asa  punishment  due  to  their  sin, 

But  here  after  nine,  should  you  loiter 
about. 

For  your  punishment  you’ll  be  shut  in  ! 


ON  MICHAELMAS  DAY. 

Fi  ve  thousand  geese  this  day  are  doomed 
to  die, 

What  dreadful  havoc  ’inongst  society. 


DR.  Aldrich’s  reasons  for  drinking. 
Good  wine,  a  friend,  or  being  dry, 

Or  lest  you  should  be  by  and  by, 

Or  any  other  reason  why. 


CURIOUS  EPITAPH  ON  AN  INFANT  THREE 
MONTHS  OLD. 

Since  I  am  so  quickly  done  for, 

I  wonder  what  I  was  begun  for  ? 
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THE  CELL  OF  DEATH. 

Jolin  Vartic,  an  accomplished  and 
interesting  youn^man,  was  executed  for 
forgery,  Nov.  11,  1817.  After  his  con¬ 
demnation,  he  wrote  upon  the  walls  of 
his  cell  the  following  lines : 

Thou  helpless  wretch,  whom  justice 
calls 

To  breathe  within  these  dreary  walls: 
Know,  guilty  man,  this  very  cell 
May  be  to  thee  the  porch  of  Hell. 

Thy  guilt  confess’d,  by  God  forgiven, 
Mysterious  change  !  it  leads  to  Heaven. 


A  SPORTING  CENTENARIAN. 

Margaret  Evans  died  at  the  age  of 
105.  This  extraordinary  -female  was 
the  greatest  hunter,  shooter,  and  fisher, 
of  her  time  ;  fiddled  excellently,  rowed 
stoutly,  was  a  good  joiner,  was  a  black¬ 
smith,  shoemaker,  boat-builder,  and 
maker  of  harps,  and  at  70  was  the  best 
wrestler  in  the  country. 

Sir  John  Price  was  extremely  eccen¬ 
tric.  He  married  three  wives,  and  kept 
the  two  first  after  their  demise  embalm¬ 
ed  :  placing  them  in  his  chamber,  one 
on  each  side  of  his  bed.  The  third  lady 
refused  him  the  honour  of  her  hand  till 
he  had  removed  the  dead  rivals  and  in¬ 
terred  them. 


The  following  is  an  authentic  copy 
of  the  will  of  Mr.  Jackitt,  thirty  years 
a  clerk  to  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Vaughan, 
in  Cornhill,  as  brought  to  be  proved  in 
Doctors’  Commons : 

I  give  and  bequeath. 

When  I’m  laid  udilerneath, 

To  my  two  loving  sisters,  most  dear, 
The  whole  of  my  store, 

Were  it  twice  as  much  more. 

Which  GOD’S  goodness  has  granted 
me  here ; 

And  that  none  may  prevent, 

This  my  will  and  intent. 

Or  occasion  the  least  of  law  racket, 
With  a  solemn  appeal, 

I  confirm,  sign,  and  seal, 

This  the  true  act  and  deed  of 

William  Jackitt. 


Bon-Mot. — A  few  days  ago,  a  Ger¬ 
man  gentleman,  of  gigantic  tallness, 
and  whose  appearance  raised  much  cu¬ 
riosity  in  the  streets  of  London,  was 
accosted  by  a  little  pigmy,  who  gently 
pulling  him  by  one  of  the  flaps  of  his 
coat,  and  raising  his  voice  to  the  pitchy 
said  to  him,  “  My  dear  Sir,  I  hope  we 
shall  never  quarrel  in  our  lives — but 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  us.” 


TO-MORROW.— an  EPIGRAM. 

To-morrow  you  will  live,  you  always 
cry; 

In  what  far  country  does  to-morrow  lie. 

That  ’tis  so  mighty  long  ere  it  arrives? 

Beyond  the  Indies  does  this  ’morrow 
live  ? 

’Tis  so  far  fetch’d,  this  ’morrow,  that  I 
fear, 

’Twill  be  both  old  and  very  dear. 

To  morrow  I  will  live,  the  fool  does 
say, 

To-day’s  too  late— the  wise  liv’d  yes¬ 
terday. 


Changing  Shoes. — A  few  days  back 
an  Irish  labourer  went  to  buy  a  pair  of 
shoes,  and  at  the  same  time  asked  the 
shoemaker  if  he  could  tell  him  what 
would  prevent  them  going  down  on  the 
sides  1  the  shoemaker  said,  the  only 
way  to  prevent  it  was  to  change  them 
every  morning.  Pat  left  the  shop  after 
purchasing  a  pair,  and  the  following 
morning  returned ;  asked  for  a  pair  of 
shoes,  tried  them  on,  and  (leaving  the 
pair  he  bought  the  day  before,  was 
proceeding  out  of  the  shop)  without 
further  notice,  when  the  shoemaker 
called  to  him  to  know  what  he  was 
doing,  telling  him  at  the  same  time 
that  he  had  forgotten  to  pay  for  the 
shoes  he  had  just  bought.  “  And  is  it 
what  am  I  doing,  you  ask  ;  am  not  I 
doing  what  you  told  me  yesterday, 
changing  my  shoes  every  morning.” 


a  copy  of  Verses 

Written  by  a  Lady,  a  Friend  of  John 
Twemlow,  Esq.  of  Hatherton,  in 
Cheshire. 

Fleres,  si  scires  unura  tua  tempora  men¬ 
sem. 

Rides,  cum  non  sit  forsitan,  uria  dies. 

TRANSLATION. 

Didst  thou,  oh  thoughtless  mortal,  know 
Thy  time  to  quit  this  earthly  scene, 
How  would  thine  eyes  with  tears  o’er- 
flow. 

Though  months  or  years  should  in¬ 
tervene. 

Yet  careless  of  the  dread  event, 

Thou  talk’st  and  laugh'st  thy  hours 
away, 

When  conquering  death  may  have  been 
sent  ‘ 

To  summon  thee  from  hence — to-dav. 

•  * 

Answers  to  Correspondents  in 
our  next. 

Published  by  J.  LIMBIRJD,  355,  Strand, 
(East  End  of  Exeter  ’Changej;  and  sold  by 
all  ^etosmen  and  Bookseliers.—Printed  by 
T.  DOLBY, m,  Strand. 
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In  the  Second  Number  of  the  Tl/irror, 
we  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  Gunpow¬ 
der  Plot ;  and  as  we  are  nearly  upon 
the  eve  of  the  anniversary  of  this 
dreadful  conspiracy,  it  is  conceived  that 
nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  than 
the  above  Engraving,  which  is  a  cor¬ 
rect  view  of  part  of  the  mansion,  once 
situated  at  Lambeth,  on  the  banks  of 
tile  Thames,  and  formerly  occupied  by 
Guido  Fawkes,  every  vestige  of  which 
is  now  levelled  with  the  ground. 

In  an  affair  of  such  mighty  import,  it 
may  be  reasonably  supposed,  that  the 
sanguinary  actors  in  this  projected  tra¬ 
gedy,  were  as  careful  as  possible  in 
concealing  their  operations,  and  at  the 
same  time  remaining  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  spot  where  the  grand  explosion  was 
to  be  effected.  Under  this  idea,  no  in¬ 
dividual  concerned  in  the  progress  of 
the  business,  .stood  more  in  need  of 
secrecy  than  Guido  Fawkes,  who  was 
not  only  a  principal  actor  in  conveying 
the  combustibles  to  the  cellar,  beneath 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  was  the 
willing  agent  to  undertake  the  firing  of 
the  fatal  train,  though,  in  all  human 
probability,  his  own  life  must  have  been 
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sacrificed  in  the  event  of  an  explosion. 
For  these  reasons,  therefore,  no  spot 
was  belter  calculated  for  the  residence 
of  this  daring  conspirator,  than  the 
Lambeth  side  of  the  water,  as  he  could 
at  all  times  cross  the  Thames,  and  land 
in  any  part  of  Westminster  he  deemed 
It  expedient,  and  by  this  means  gain 
the  scene  of  action  with  secrecy  and 
dispatch. 

In  order,  however,  that  oar  readers 
may  be  the  belter  enabled  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  once  famous  occu¬ 
pant  of  our  mansion,  we  insert  an 
account  of  Guido  Fawkes,  extracted 
from  some  rare  documents  of  the  times. 

It  appears  that  the  first  intimation  of 
the  purposed  conspiracy,  was  commu¬ 
nicated  to  Guido  Fawkes,  an  officer  in 
the  Spanish  service,  then  in  the  low 
countries,  who  was  slated  to  be  a  fit 
man  both  for  counsel  and  execution, 
of  whatsoever  should  be  resolved 
upon.  The  secret  was  confided  to  him 
by  Thomas  Winter,  one  of  the  con¬ 
spirators,  with  whom  he  set  sail  for 
England  ;  shortly  after  the  undertaking 
was  made  known  to  Robert  Catesby, 
Thomas  Percy,  and  John  Wright,  when 
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all  the  five  consulted  together,  on  the 
most  efficient  means  6f  executing  a  plot 
against  the  state,  each  becoming  bound 
by  an  oath  of  secrecy,  sworn  upon  the 
Evangelists,  which  was  rendered  still 
more  binding  by  the  administration  of 
the  sacrament.  During  these  consul¬ 
tations,  after  various  plans  had  been 
agitated,  Catesby  proposed  a  secret 
mine  under  the  Upper  House  of  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Matters  being  thus  resolved  upon, 
a  house  was  hired  by  Thomas  Percy, 
adjoining  the  Parliament-House,  where 
the  mine  was  constructed,  the  llthof 
December,  1604,  by  the  five  conspira¬ 
tors  above  enumerated,  who  soon 
after  admitted  Christopher  Wright 
a  member  of  the  plot,  as  well  as 
Robert  Winter.  It  was  Christmas  when 
they  perforated  the  mine  to  the  wall, 
which  was  three  yards  thick,  and  about 
Candlemas  they  had  w'orked  the  wall 
half  through;  Guy  Fawkes  being  uni¬ 
formly  stationed  as  sentinel,  to  descry 
any  one  who  might  approach.  While 
occupied  in  this  manner,  a  rush  was 
suddenly  heard  in  an  adjoining  cellar, 
caused  by  the  removal  of  coals  depo¬ 
sited  there  ;  upon  which  Fawkes  dreaded 
a  discovery,  and  having  stayed  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  his  coadjutors,  he  repaired  to 
the  cellar  in  question,  when  he  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  coals  were  being  sold 
off,  and  that  the  cellar  was  to  be  let. — 
Percy,  the  conspirator,  immediately  went 
and  hired  the  cellar  at  a  yearly  rent. 

Previous  to  this  incident,  the  con¬ 
spirators  had  provided  and  conveyed  to 
the  house  which  had  been  first  taken, 
twenty  barrels  of  gunpowder,  which 
were  removed  into  the  cellar,  and  there 
covered  with  billets  and  faggots  pro¬ 
vided  for  that  purpose. 

About  the  Easter  following.  Parlia¬ 
ment  being  prorogued  until  October, 
these  associations  dispersed,  whenGuido 
Fawkes  returned  to  the  low  countries, 
according  to  the  advice  and  direction  of 
the  rest,  who  were  fearful  that  his 
longer  stay  in  England  might  give  rise 
to  suspicions. 

During  this  lapse  of  time,  Percy  hav¬ 
ing  the  key  of  the  cellar,  caused  more 
powder  and  wood  to  be  deposited  there, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
Guido  Fawkes  returned,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  key  from  Percy,  and  a  fresh 
supply  of  powder  and  billets  was  con¬ 
veyed  thither  ;  after  which  Fawkes  re¬ 
paired  to  the  country,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  30th  of  October. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Thomas 
Winter,  in  his  confession,  it  appears 
that  the  conspirators  met  in  Clement’s 


Lane,  behind  the  church  ;  for  long  prior 
to  this  period,  and  even  before  the 
Norman  conquest,  the  ancient  church 
was  built  close  to  Clement’s  Lane.  But 
we  will  quote  Winter’s  own  words  - 
“  So  we  met  behind  St.  Clement’s,  Mr. 
Catesby,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr. 
Guy  Fawkes,  and  myself,  and  having, 
upon  a  primer,  given  each  other  the 
oath  of  secrecy,  in  a  chamber  where  no 
other  body  was,  we  went  after  into  the 
next  room,  and  heard  mass,  and  receiv¬ 
ed  the  blessed  sacrament  upon  the 
same. 

In  order  the  better  to  conceal  himself, 
Guido  Fawkes  took  the  name  of  Percy’s 
servant,  assuming,  according  to  some, 
the  appellation  of  Guy  Johnson,  whereas 
others  state  John  Johnson.  In  the  con¬ 
fession  made  by  Winter,  he  states,  that, 
“  towards  the  beginning  of  the  term, 
Mr.  Fawkes  and  I  came  to  Mr.  Catesby, 
at  Moorecroft’s,  where  we  agreed,  that 
now  was  time  to  begin,  and  set  things 
in  order  for  the  mine.  So  as  Mr. 
Fawkes  went  to  London,  and  the  next 
day  sent  for  me  to  come  over  to  him  ; 
when  I  came,  the  cause  was,  that  the 
Scottish  lords  were  appointed  to  sit  in 
conference  of  the  union,  in  Mr.  Percy’s 
house.”  These  words  of  Winter  “come 
over  to  him,”  obviously  referred  to  his 
crossing  the  water  to  the  residence  of 
Fawkes,  which  doubtless  alluded  to  the 
mansion  represented  in  our  engraving, 
as  may  be  inferred  by  the  following 
paragraph  in  Winter’s  confession  : 

“  It  was  thought  convenient  to  have 
a  house,  that  might  answer  to  Mr. 
Percy’s,  where  we  might  make  pro¬ 
vision  of  powder  and  wood  for  the 
mine,  which  being  there  made  ready, 
should  in  the  night  be  conveyed  by 
boat  to  the  house  by  the  Parliament, 
because  we  were  loath  to  soil  that  with 
often  going  in  and  out.  There  was  none 
that  we  could  devise  so  fit  as  Lam¬ 
beth.” 

It  appears  that  Thomas  Winter  and 
Guy  Fawkes,  suspecting  that  the  first 
powder  might  be  clamp,  procured  a 
quantity  of  new,  and  conveyed  it  into 
the  cellar,  placing  it  in  the  order  it 
should  stand,  at  which  period  the  Par¬ 
liament  was  prorogued  anew  until  the 
5th  of  November. 

Tvvo^  days  prior  to  the  above  date, 
Catesby  and  Fawkes  were  at  a  house 
called  White  Webbs,  by  Enfield  Chace, 
where  they  were  joined  by  Thomas 
Winter,  and  the  latter  was  informed  of 
the  well  known  letter  forwarded  to  the 
Lord  Mounteagle,  recorded  in  history, 
and  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  this 
horrible  plot. 
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Guido  Fawkes  was  arrested  near  the 
entrance  of  the  cellar,  about  midnight, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Knevett,  a  gentleman 
of  his  majesty’s  privy  chamber,  and  a 
justice  of  the  peace  in  Westminster, 
who  instantly  conducted  the  delinquent 
to  the  privy  council,  before  whom  he 
boldly  declared,  “  that  had  he  been 
within  the  door  at  the  period  of  his  ap¬ 
prehension,  he  would  have  blov/n  him¬ 
self  up,  with  all  those  about  him  at  the 
time.” 

After  this  he  underwent  an  examina¬ 
tion  at  Whitehall,  where  no  man  of 
whatsoever  rank  he  might  be,  was  de¬ 
nied  access  to,  or  conference  with  him ; 
yet  notwithstanding  the  incessant  teaz- 
ing  and  impertinent  questionings  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  he  neither 
changed  countenance,  nor  lost  his  tem¬ 
per,  during  the  whole  of  the  day  ;  treat¬ 
ing  the  better  sort  with  contemptuous 
scorn,  and  mocking  the  rest  with  taunts 
and  jesting.  Being  afterwards  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  Tower,  no  threats,  nor 
the  exposure  upon  the  rack,  could  urge 
him  to  divulge  his  secret.  He  was 
afterwards  tried  and  convicted. 

Guy  Fawkes  being  very  emaciated 
and  ill  at  the  time  of  execution,  suffered 
in  company  with  Thomas  Winter,  his 
original  associate,  Ambrose  Rookwood, 
and  Robert  Keies,  within  the  boundary 
of  Old  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  and 
close  to  the  Parliament-house,  on  the 
31st  of  January,  1608. 


THE  RIVAL  WATERMEN. 

FOUNDED  ON  A  RECENT  FACT.* 
Tsvo  watermen  the  other  day, 

Tom  Lipscombe — Andrew  Ware, 

As  many  men  have  done  before. 

Fell  out  about  ufare. 

Miss  Ann  Drew  tripp’d  towards  the 
stairs. 

Intending  to  take  boat ; 

Says  Ware,  “  I  likes  with  pretty  fares 
Upon  the  Thames  to  float.” 

Ann  Drew  rejected  Andrew  Wai'e, 
And  drew  where  Lipscombe  stood  ; ' 
Says  Ware,  “take  care,  that  there’s 
my  fare, 

“  For  you  she’s  far  too  good.” 

Lipscombe  rejoin’d,  “  a  pretty  go, 

“  I  does  n’t  mind  a  spree, 

“  And  from  a  boy  was  bred  to  row, 

“  And  rowing’s  bread  to  me.” 

“  So  let  me,  Andrew,  tell  you  this, 

“  Betwixt  yourself  and  me, 

“  If  you  should  think  to  take  that  miss, 
“  Mistaken  you  will  be.” 

*  Vide  Morning  Herald,  Oct.  21,  1833. 
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But  Miss  Ann  Drew,  she  chang’d  her 
mind, 

As  misses  often  do  ; 

And  like  a  ship  before  the  wind, 

Across  the  bridge  she  flew. 

Now  blows  do  oft  succeed  a  breeze. 

And  so  to  mend  the  joke. 

The  skull  of  Lipscombe,  and  the  peace, 
By  Andrew's  fist  were  broke. 

So  Lipscombe  thought  it  right,  his 
wrongs 

Before  a  court  to  bring  ; 

And  Andrew  was  adjudg’d  to  pay, 

A  Sov' reign  to  the  King. 

D.  M. 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  BASTILLE. 

(Continued  from  page  341.^ 

In  selecting  a  few  anecdotes  of  the 
Bastille,  we  have  been  regardless  of 
chronology,  or  methodical  arrange¬ 
ment,  as  our  object  was  not  so  much  to 
give  a  connected  history  of  this  prison, 
as  to  exhibit  some  of  the  most  striking 
incidents  of  which  it  was  the  scene.  In 
No.  63,  we  gave  an  account  of  a  pri¬ 
soner  confined  in  the  Bastille  for  thirty- 
one  years  ;  we  have  now  to  record  an 
instance  of  another  person  who  linger¬ 
ed  nearly  double  that  period  in  this 
horrid  place.  Good  God,  what  crime 
can  man  commit  that  should  demand  an 
expiation  of  sixty  years  confinement  in 
a  dungeon  1  For  a  portion  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  article  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Percy  Anecdotes: — 

Prisoner  for  sixty-one  Years. 

A.  M.  Dussault,  who  had  given  some 
cause  of  offence  to  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
was  consigned  to  the  dungeons  of  the 
Bastille  on  the  20th  November,  1631. 
After  he  had  been  immured  here  about 
eleven  years,  the  unfortunate  prisoner 
received  intelligence  that  his  persecutor 
was  on  the  point  of  death.  He  thought 
that  this  was  a  moment  when  an  appeal 
to  his  heart  and  conscience  might  not  be 
made  in  vain.  He  sat  down  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  wrote  him  the  following  im¬ 
pressive  letter. 

“  Bastille,  Isf  December,  1642. 

“  TO  CAUDINAL  RICHELIEU. 

“  This  is  a  time,  my  Lord,  when  a 
man  ceases  to  be  cruel  and  unjust :  and 
it  is  when  his  approaching  dissolution 
forces  him  to  descend  into  the  gloomy 
recesses  of  his  conscience,  to  weep  for 
the  troubles,  sorrows,  and  misfortunes 
he  has  caused  to  his  fellow-creatures. 
I  say  fellow-creatures  ;  for  now  you 
must  be  sensible  of  what  you  never 
would  be  convinced  or  persuaded  of, 
B  b  2 
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tkat  the  Supreme  aad  Eternal  Creator 
from  above,  has  made  us  all  after  the 
same  model ;  and  that  his  intention 
was,  that  men  should  not  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  one  another  but  by  their 
virtues.  You  know,  my  Lord,  that 
for  these  eleven  years  past,  you  made 
me  suffer  a  thousand  deaths  in  this 
Bastille,  where  even  felons,  and  the 
most  disloyal  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects, 
would  deserve  pity  and  compassion  ; 
inuch»more  I,  then,  my  Lord,  whom 
you  make  perish  by  inches,  for  having 
disobeyed  an  order  of  yours  that  would 
have  doomed  my  soul  to  everlasting 
torments,  and  made  me  appear  in  the 
presence  of  Almighty  God,  our  tre- 
naendous  Judge,  with  hands  stained  with 
blood.  Ah  !  were  you  to  hear  the 
plaints,  sighs,  and  groans  I  incessantly 
heave  from  the  dungeon  you  have  con¬ 
demned  me  to,  I  am  sure  you  would 
forthwith  restore  me  to  liberty.  I 
earnestly  conjure  you,  my  Lord,  to  do 
it  in  the  name  of  that  Eternal  God, 
who  is  to  judge  you  as  well  as  myself ; 
take  pity  on  my  cruel  sufferings  and 
sorrow  ;  and  if  you  wish  to  be  merci¬ 
ful  before  you  die,  give  immediate 
orders  for  my  chains  to  be  broken  ;  for 
when  once  in  the  power  of  death,  you 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  do  me  that 
justice  I  can  claim  but  from  you,  and 
you  will  then  be  persecuting  me  even 
after  death,  which  God  preserve  you 
from  doing.  Vouchsafe,  I  beseech  you, 
to  yield  to  the  humble  prayers  of  a 
man  who  has  always  been  a  loyal  sub¬ 
ject  to  his  Majesty. 

“  I  am,  ray  Lord,"*  with  veneration, 
respect,  and  submission,  yours,  &c. 

“  Dussault.” 

This  letter  was  in  all  probability  not 
received,  as  the  Cardinal  died  three 
days  after  that  on  which  it  was  written, 
and  certainly  without  giving  any  orders 
for  the  liberation  of  Dussault.  The 
Cardinal  became  thus,  as  the  hapless 
man  so  emphatically  expressed  it,  his 
persecutor  “  even  after  death;”  and 
horrid  indeed  was  the  legacy  of  ven¬ 
geance  ;  for  it  was  not  till  the  20th 
June,  1692,  as  appears  from  an  in¬ 
scription  on  the  wall  of  the  room  in 
which  he  was  confined,  that  Dussault 
recovered  his  liberty,  after  being  con¬ 
fined  a  prisoner  for  sixty-one  years  ! 

Marquis  de  Vclleport. 

The  Marquis  de  Pelleport  was  thrown 
into  the  Bastille  a  short  time  before 
the  revolution,  for  writing  a  pamphlet 
against  the  Count  de  Vergenus  and  the 
Sieur  de  Noir,  entitled,  “  Le  Diable 
dans  un  Bdnetier^' — “  The  Devil  in  a 


Holy  Water-Pot.”  Ills  amiable  wife 
who  had  oeen  left  with  four  children, 
spent  four  years  in  soliciting  his  re¬ 
lease,  and  at  length  succeeded.  Through 
the  intercession  of  M.  de  Launay  she 
got  her  sons  admitted  into  the  Military 
Orphan  School. 

Soon  after  his  liberation  the  Marquis 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived 
the  day  before  the  Bastille  was  taken, 
and  had  the  misfortune  to  see  M.  de 
Launay  put  to  death,  and  M.  de  Losme 
dragging  to  the  place  of  execution. 
Struck  with  the  sad  spectacle,  he  re¬ 
called  to  mind  the  humanity  of  M. 
Losme,  who  had  ever  studied  to  con¬ 
sole  the  prisoners,  and  had  frequently 
shown  much  concern  for  him.  Listen¬ 
ing  only  to  the  voice  of  friendship,  he 
flew  to  the  unfortunate  major,  whom 
the  enraged  mob  were  dragging  along 
with  a  fury  that  would  have  intiraidated 
the  stoutest  heart,  and  catching  liim  in 
his  arms,  cried  out  to  them  to  desist: 
“  You  are  going  to  sacrifice  the  wor¬ 
thiest  man  on  earth  ;  five  years  was  I 
a  prisoner  in  the  Bastiile,  and  he  was 
my  only  friend.”  These  words  roused 
de  Losme  ;  and  lifting  up  his  eyes  with 
the  coolness  of  a  spirit  truly  Roman, 
not  to  be  expected  in  a  man  wiioin  the 
mob  were  almost  tearing  to  pieces,  he 
said,  “  Young^man,  what  are  you 
doing  ?  Withdraw  ;  you  will  only  sa¬ 
crifice  your  own  life,  without  saving 
mine.”  The  Marquis  de  Pelleport 
perceiving  the  mob  were  deaf  to  his 
entreaties,  exclaimed,  “  Begone;  I 
will  defend  him  against  you  all.”  For¬ 
getting  that  he  was  unarmed,  he  began 
to  beat  them  off  with  his  hands  ;  when 
he  was  attacked  on  all  sides,  wounded 
by  some  with  sabres,  by  others  with 
bayonets.  He  at  length  seized  a  mus¬ 
ket,  and  did  much  execution  with  it, 
until  it  was  torn  from  him,  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  perishing;  but  by  new 
exertions,  he  forced  his  way  througli 
the  mob,  and  escaped  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  on  the  steps  of  which  he  fell 
senseless.  He  was,  however,  con¬ 
veyed  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  re¬ 
covered  from  his  wounds. 

The  Hero  of  the  Bastille. 

In  the  year  1785,  a  person  of  rank 
and  fashion  in  Paris  became  enamoured 
of  a  beautiful  young  girl,  the  daughter 
of  a  respectable  tradesman  ;  who  re¬ 
fusing  to  encourage  the  nobleman’s 
passion,  was  soon  after  thrown  into  the 
Bastille.  The  lover  of  the  girl,  the 
son  of  a  wealthy  citizen,  and  who  was 
to  have  been  married  to  her  in  a  few 
days,  dreading  the  like  fate,  made  his 
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escttpe  to  Coivstantlnople,  to  ferve  as 
a  volunteer  under  the  Grand  Keig-nior, 
leaving  Ms  intended  bride  secreted 
Avith  a  female  friend.  On  ihe  revolu¬ 
tion  breaking  out,  the  young  man  re'- 
turned  to  Paris,  and  equally  stimulated 
b^  love  and  liberty,  was  the  very  gre¬ 
nadier  who  first  mounted  the  breach 
made  in  the  Bastille,  from  the  dungeons 
of  which  he  had  the  happiness  of  res¬ 
cuing  the  father  of  his  future  bride. 

(To  be  continued J 

A  WEEK’S  JOURNAL  AT  MAR¬ 
GATE. 

BY  A  COCKNEY. 

“  The  evenings  are  getting  lengthy 
now,”  quoth  I  to  myself,  a  brief  time 
back,  aiul  I  do  not  think  that  I  can 
amuse  myself  more  harmlessly  than 
by  going  to  pay  my  long-promised  vi¬ 
sit  to  my  good  friend  Mr.  Tobias  Simp- 
kin.  'J’he  affair  was  no  sooner  arrang¬ 
ed  in  my  own  mind,  than  in  an  active 
train  for  being  put  in  execution.  Off 
I  bundled,  straight  up  the  Strand,  and 
through  I’emple- Bar,  till  1  fairly  found 
my  way  to  the  domicile  of  my  respect¬ 
ed  elderly  frieiul  in  -  Row,  not 

many  miles  from  “  Bow  Church  Stee¬ 
ple.” 

I  was  received  with  the  customary 
warm  welcome  ;  no  profession? — no 
flummery — none  of  the  active,  endless 
talkativeness  of  being  so  glad  to  see 
me,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  but  al¬ 
most  as  soon  as  1  had  enteredj  the  lit¬ 
tle  party,  consisting  of  my  friend,  his 
wife,  two  daughters,  and  self,  assem¬ 
bled  round  a  i oaring  fire,  and  there 
was  not  a  single  ex])reRsion  in  any  of 
their  visages  which  did  not  loudly  as¬ 
sure  me,  that  I  was  considered  as  one 
of  the  fatniiy. 

Mr.  Tobias  Simpkin  had  been  late¬ 
ly  visiting  solus,  that  place  of  great 
tame  and  renown  ycleped  Margate. 
He  had  hinted  to  me  that  it  was  his  in¬ 
tention  to  make  a  few  dotchings — an 
idea  which  I  warmly  patronized  ;  and 
accordingly,  after  a  few  words  of  gos¬ 
sip  upon  indifferent  subjects  had  been 
t!xchanged,  he  hauled  out  his  MS.,  and, 
enjoining  silence,  commenced,  with  a 
face  of  much  importance,  the  following 
journal,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
worthy  citizen,  and  show's  the  man  to 
the  life  :  while  it  gives  at  the  same 
time  no  bad  general  idea  of  the  place 
which  he  visited  :  — 

T  lies  dm/  Started  in  the 

Albion  steam-boat  from  the  Tow'cr,  at 
a  quarter  past  eight  o'clock  precisely, 
glail  to  escape  from  the  counter,  and 
leave  my  wife  and  all  rny  care^  be¬ 


hind  nse — deuced  good  things  these 
steam-boats,  beat  the  old  hoys  all  to 
nothing — never  shall  forget  being  for¬ 
ty-eight  hours,  few  years  ago,  with 
Mrs.  S,  and  girls,  in  the  Greyhound  ! 
— sure  to  get  down  in  glorious  time — 
found  the  deck  crowded — all  merry 
faces — few  invalids — plenty  of  loose 
cash  floating  about — sure  sign  of  the 
badness  of  the  times — found  myself 
excessively  voluble — joked,  laughed, 
and  chuckled  with  every  body  and  at 
every  body — couldn’t  find  out  any  ori¬ 
ginals  to  twig — blessed  fat  gentleman, 
who  seemed  to  know  every  one  on 
board — very  jocose  with  the  ladies — 
thought  to  cut  me  out,  forsooth — gave 
him  his  own,  and  was  looked  upon  as 
somebody — old  girl  and  six  daughters 
very  loquacious — evidently  angling  for 
matches — saw  the  w'enches  in  the  act 
of  making  some  desperate  attempts  to 
inveigle  the  greenhorns — recognized 
“  Mamma”  as  our  fishmonger’s  wife— - 
adjourned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
bowsprit  to  explode  at  the  discovery — 
good  humour  the  order  of  the  day — 
music — rising  generation  knocked  up  a 
dance — enjoyed  the  fun,  tho’  an  old 
prig — elegant  fine  day — blue  sky  above 
and  breeze  freshening  around  us — vast 
exhilaration  of  animal  sp.irits  at  every 
bound  of  the  vessel— send  all  the  sons 
of  Esculapius  to  Jericho,  and  wish  all 
his  gracious  Majesty’s  hard  working 
subjects  w'ere  just  inhaling  the  same 
fine  air— edified  two  middle  aged  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  a  venerable  matron  with 
my  profound  knowledge  of  the  coast — 
enlarged  upon  Tilbury  Fort— Graves¬ 
end — the  Nore — and  when  a  shout  from 
many  voices  proclaimed  the  Reculvers 
in  sight,  began  an  erudite  account 
thereof,  and  finished  the  same  very 
much  to  my  own  satisfaction — appetite 
marvellous— increased  to  a  ruinous  de¬ 
gree —  eating  all  day — arrived  in  the 
Bay — vile  landing-place — thanked  stars 
I  had  no  womankind  wi!h  me — chucked 
myself,  portmanteau  in  hand,  into  a 
boat,  and  soon  put  foot  once  mere 
upon  mother  earth — stalked  up  the 
High-street  with  great  dignity,  boy 
behind  with  portmanteau — saw  the  va¬ 
gabond’s  head  half  off  with  laughing — 
anchored,  at  the  King’s  Head,  being 
always  a  loyal  subject — said  inn  not  to 
be  squinted  at — fair  accommodations — 
no  disparagement  to  the  Duke’s  Head, 
which  has  a  most  enticing  sea  view, 
besides  other  excellencies — Adonised — ^ 
took  a  cup  of  bohea,  and  sallied  oat  for 
a  walk  on  the  Pier  — beauteous  dames, 
and  gentlemen  with  rei)utab]e  calves  to 
their  legs,  not  a  few — query,  more 
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legs  than  understandings — met  some 
knosving  frequenters  of  ’Change— cut 
them — sundry  waddlers  too — bless  us  ! 
— sauntered  homcj  and  took  a  warm- 
bath — flesh-brush  very  much  at  my  ser¬ 
vice  and  the  public’s — fancied  how 
daintily  it  might  have  been  scouring 
the  clay  of  my  fat  friend  the  flshmon- 
ger’s  vrife,  previously  to  its  rejoicing 
mine  eye-lids — bah ! — set  my  stomach 
in  fine  order  with  a  bottom  of  brandy, 
and  went  to  roost. 

Wednesday, — Weather  still  bobbish 
—up  betimes— scandalous  to  go  to  the 
sea  side,  and  lose  the  most  healthy 
part  of  the  day,  perspiring  at  every 
pore  in  a  feather-bed — walk  on  the 
Fort — scarce  a  soul  stirring  but  myself, 
or  body  either  —  sun-rise  —  became 
thoughtful — caught  myself  in  some¬ 
thing  of  a  devotional  frame — not  dis¬ 
pleased  thereat— tried  how  memory 
would  serve  me  to  con  Addison’s  hymn 
— couldn’t  remember  any  of  it,  but 

“  For  ever  singing  as  they  shine, 

The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine.” 
Crawled  as  far  as  the  preventive  ser¬ 
vice  establishment,  then  sat  dov/n,  and 
began  to  muse  on  the  mighty  ocean- 
small  white  sails  popping  about  in 
every  direction — detected  something 
within  me  of  the  sentimental — got  cruel¬ 
ly  hungry,  and  turned  my  nose  to¬ 
wards  my  good-looking  King’s  Head— 
“  did  all  that  might  become  a  man” 
to  an  excellent  breakfast,  and  spent 
the  morning  in  scouring  the  town  and 
its  outskirts — no  change  in  my  old 
friends — every  stone  in  the  same  place 
as  when  I  last  was  here — a  few  houses 
repaired  and  beautified  on  the  Marine 
Parade — some  new  ones  rising  on  the 
Fort,  but  still  the  same  old  place — all 
unchanged  in  the  main,  amid  the  many 
calamitous  and  eventful  changes  jam¬ 
med  together  in  the  nutshell  of  two  or 
three  short  years,  that  rise  up  in  ray 
mind’s  eye — when  I  think— but  “  I’ll 
not  weep” — Met  an  old  friend,  who 
proposed  a  trip  to  Broadstairs — no  ob¬ 
jection — mounted  a  “  Tally-ho,”  and 
drove  off  with  a  pair  of  donkeys  in  a 
style  that  astonished  the  natives — 
friend  a  very  passable  whip — self  hav¬ 
ing  no  pretensions  that  way — gravelled 
the  outworks  of  a  neat  mansion  near 
St.  Peter’s,  and  were  all  but  spilt — 
landlady  bustled  out  in  a  furious  heat — 
red  as  a  turkey-cock — managed  to  ap¬ 
pease  her — friend  did  the  handsome, 
and  paid  damages — laughed  a  mortal 
half  hour,  by  St.  Peter’s  clock,  at  the 
joke— got  muzzy  with  some  singularly 
fine  Burton  ale  at  Broadstairs — friend 
affirmed  jioz,  that  he  would  go  and 


have  a  cup  of  fine  flavoured  soucho  ng 
with  the  wrathful  landlady,  ere  he 
quitted  the  Isle  of  Thanet— was  as 
good  as  his  word,  and  (as  he  after¬ 
wards  informed  me)  being  well  re¬ 
ceived,  they  laughed  the  matter  over, 
and 

“  Twice  he  drove  in  donkey  gig. 

And  twice  knocked  down  the  rail.” 
Concluded  the  day  at  the  Ranelagh 
Gardens — delightful  spot,  rhyming 
with  cool  grot,  charming  cot,  and  such 
like  sweet  associations— evening  pass¬ 
ed  away  with  much  hilarity — music, 
dancing — sweet  sights  and  pleasant 
sounds — in  good  sooth,  I  have  often 
spent  pleasant  hours  there,  which  may 
not  soon  be  forgotten — and  at  Dande¬ 
lion  too,  the  old  place — but  that  hath 
departed ;  the  merciless  plough  has 
gone  over  it,  and  alas,  ray  dear  Mrs. 
S.,  we  shall  never,  no  never,  have  the 
felicity  of  sipping  our  afternoon’s  ear¬ 
ly  cup  of  tea  there  again  ! 

*  Thursday. — First  morning  of  the 
races,  and  such  a  morning  ! — delicate 
Scotch  mist,  alias  an  unquestionable 
English  drizzle — nothing  could  be  more 
annoying — managed  to  procure  a  crick 
in  my  neck,  not  to  mention  a  decided 
head-ache,  watching  for  a  scrap  of 
blue  among  the  heavy  clouds  that  were 
sailing  over  us. 

12  o’Cloch. — A  regular  fixed  day- 
raining  frying-pans  and  gridirons — re¬ 
conciled  to  remaining  in  a  dry  skin  for 
the  next  twelve  hours  at  least — hurled 
the  settee  near  the  fire,  and  sprawled  at 
fulljength  thereon,  and  seizing  “  The 
Guide  to  the  Watering  Places,”  com¬ 
menced  reading — I  am  much  filled  with 
compassion,  like  my  Lord  Falkland, 
for  unlettered  gentlemen,  on  a  wet 
day* — fell  fast  asleep— roused  by 
w^aiter  hinting  that  dinner  was  ready — 
soon  took  up  a  position,  and  evinced  as 
much  alacrity  as  could  rationally  be 
expected  in  the  discharge  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  duties  to  which  I  was  called — 
thought  with  complacency  of  the  Clo- 
nakilty  lads,  facetious  remark,  that  the 
public  was  much  indebted  to  the  man 
who  first  invented  eating-— had  recourse 
again  to  my  settee,  and  did  not  require 
“  The  Guide  to  the  Watering  Places” 
to  encourage  my  afternoon’s  nap — was 
amused, the  rest  of  the  evening  with 
beholding  the  triumphal  entry  of  those 

*  My  worthy  friend  Mr.  Sirapkin, 
although  a  man  of  but  slender  educa¬ 
tion,  is  possessed  of  some  acquirements, 
with  considerable  shrewdness  and  ob¬ 
servation.  He  thinks  himself  a  lite¬ 
rary  character. 
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who  had  been  at  the  races,  into  Mar¬ 
gate — ladies  much  like  unto  drowned 
ruts,  and  gentlemen  like  fricaseed 
porcu{)ines — calculated  upon  colds  and 
catarrhs  not  a  few,  and  wished  much  I 
was  in  the  physic  line — must  speak 
about  it  to  my  old  chum  Mr.  Bolus. 

Friday. — Morning  fine — up  with  the 
larks — never  have  yet  forgotten  the 
two  lines  in  my  Primer — ^ 

“  Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise, 

Will  make  ye  both  healthy,  wealthy, 
and  wise.” 

Scuttled  off  betimes  to  the  race-ground 
— a  good  stiff  walk — must  be  a  mile 
and  a  half  beyond  Dandelion — all  the 
conveyances  engaged — couldn’t  have 
got  even  a  wheelbarrow  for  love  or 
money — fagged  and  hot — stood  still 
and  looked  around  me — wondered 
where  all  the  people  could  have  come 
from — received  a  smart,  well-aimed 
blow  between  the  shoulders — looked 
up,  and  rapping  out  an  oath  (as  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  passed  me  with  a  shout  at  a 
hand  gallop,  on  a  grey  Rosinante), 
repeated  those  lines  of  Cowper’s, 

“  The  man  that  hails  you  Tom  or 
Jack,”  &c. 

With  considerable  feeling — mounted 
an  old  dust-cart,  in  the  twinkling  of  a 
gingerbread-nut,  and  had  an  enviable 
view  of  the  race-course — made  friends 
with  some  of  my  neighbours,  regular 
old  files  like  myself,  and  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  thing  with  “  infinite 
promptitude” — if  I  could  have  recon¬ 
ciled  betting  to  my  conscience,  I  might 
have  won  in  two  out  of  three  courses 
— considerably  tickled  with  my  skill  in 
horseflesh— never  was  aware  of  it  be¬ 
fore — passed  for  a  knowing  one  among 
a  few  in  the  vicinity — got  into  a  brown 
study — wax  tired,  and  descending  from 
my  exalted  station,  “  homewards 
trudged. my  weary  way.” 

Saturday. — Lots  of  exportations — 
went  early  to  Ramsgate,  and  paraded 
the  surrounding  places,  not  forgetting 
Pegwell  Bay — glorious  pier  for  a  pro¬ 
menade — recognised  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance — never  shall  forget  the  appear¬ 
ance,  the  tout  ensemble.,  as  the  French 
have  it,  of  his  inexpressibles — must 
have  changed  them  with  a  scarecrow — 
hadn’t  the  grace  to  ask  me  to  take  a 
chop  and  a  tankard  with  him — resolved 
to  cut  all  Margate  gossips  for  the  fu¬ 
ture — no  heart  about  them — came 
home  in  the  dumps. 

Sunday. — Steered  towards  Zion 

Chaijel — Mr.  T - ,  of  Ramsgate,  in 

the  pulpit — marvelled  that  he  seen)ed 
to  have  the  sacred  w’riiings,  chapter 


and  verse,  upon  all  occasions,  at  his 
fingers’  ends,  and  yet  more  marvellous, 
that  he  made  w'ithal  a  sermon  at  utter 
variance  with  the  beauty  and  subli¬ 
mity  of  the  book  with  which  he  ap¬ 
peared  so  well  acquainted — can’t  en¬ 
dure  the  jocose  school  of  preaching — 
visited  the  parish  church  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  heard  a  sober  and  plain  ad¬ 
dress,  certainly  suited  to  the  meanest 
capacity — fine  evening  walk  on  the 
Fort— Pier  crowded  with  people — mu¬ 
sic  playing — •beautiful  way  of  ”  re¬ 
membering  the  sabbath  day  to  keep  it 
holy” — O!  for  the  Rev.  E.  Irving  to 
uplift  his  voice  among  them !  with  a 
stick  of  brimstone  lit  at  both  ends  in 
one  hand,  and  an  Irish  sprig  of  shile- 
lah  in  the  other,  he  might  perchance 
work  a  reform. 

Monday. — Fell  in,  as  I  was  loung¬ 
ing  on  the  Pier  before  breakfast,  with 
a  respectable  elderly  gentleman,  not 
altogetljer  unknown,  or  unremembered 
in  the  “  days  of  yore” — told  me  his 
womankind  was  with  him,  and  that  he 
had  been  one  of  two  old  fools  who  had 
been  spinning  over  the  Russian  Moun¬ 
tains  on  the  Fort,  at  the  manifest  risk 
of  neck  and  limb,  to  procure  an  appe¬ 
tite  for  breakfast — spent  the  entire 
day  very  pleasantly — obliged  to  omit 
visiting  Minster,  with  its  fine  old  church 
and  tempting  tea-gardens — went  to 
roost  with  my  chin  much  increased  in 
longitude,  that  ray  time  was  up,  and  I 
must  return  to  ray  wife  and  the  smoke, 
din,  and  business  of  London. 

Tuesday. — Rose  with  a  face  of 
alarming  length — Cheapside  a  fool  to 
it — went  on  board  the  steam-boat,  much 
out  of  temper — a  touch  of  the  pathetic 
in  blank  verse,  by  way  of  farewell  to 
Margate,  while  the  music  struck  up 
“  Off  she  Goes,”  by  way  of  keeping 
up  our  spirits — saw  more  faces  in  which 
jiatness  was  legible  on  board,  and  some 
about  as  long  as  my  own — contrived  to 
keep  my  chin  out  of  my  waistcoat- 
pocket,  and  knocked  up  a  smile  at  hav¬ 
ing  some  companions  in  afiliclioa — sad 
difference  between  going  to  Margate 
and  returning  from  it — money  all  spent 
— fought  manfully  every  inch  of  ground 
for  the  odd  sixpence — horrid  row  with 
the  boatmen  at  the  Tower-stairs — 
managed  to  throw  myself  at  length  in 
a  hack,  and  arrived  at  home  just  in 
good  time  to  express  my  veneration 
for  a  chine  of  beef,  which  was  smoking 
on  the  table.  Edgar. 

October  16,  1S23. 
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BALLAD  ON  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror, 

Sir — The  projected  demolition  of 
London  bridge  recalls  to  my  mind  the 
introductory  lines  of  an  old  ballad 
which  a  friend  of  mine,  seventy  years 
ago,  heard  plaintively  warbled  by  a 
lady  who  was  born  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  who  lived  till 
nearly  the  end  of  that  of  George  the 
Second.  I  now  transcribe  the  lines, 
not  as  possessing  any  great  intrinsic 
merit,  but  in  the  hope  of  learning  from 
some  intelligent  correspondent, through 
the  medium  of  your  valuable  Mirror, 
the  name  of  the  author,  and  the  story 
which  gave  rise  to  the  ballad;  for  it 
probably  originated  in  some  accident 
that  happened  to  the  old  bridge.  The 
Lady  Lea  evidently  refers  to  the  river 
of  that  name,  the  favorite  haunt  of 
Isaac  Walton  ;  which,  after  fertilizing 
the  counties  of  Hertford,  Essex,  and 
Middlesex,  glides  into  the  Thames. 

London  bridge  is  broken  down  ; 

Dance  over  the  Lady  Lea  : 

London  bridge  is  broken  down, 

With  a  gay  Lady. 

Then  we  must  build  it  up  again. 

What  shall  we  build  it  up  withal  ? 

Build  it  up  with  iron  and  steel ; 

Iron  and  steel  will  bend  and  break. 
Build  it  up  with  wood  and  stone  ; 

Wood  and  stone  will  fall  away. 

Build  it  up  with  silver  and  gold  ; 

Silver  and  gold  will  be  stolen  awaj'^ : 
Then  we  must  set  a  man  to  watch. 
Suppose  the  man  should  fall  asleep  ; 
Then  we  must  put  a  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
Suppose  the  pipe  should  fall  and  break  ; 
Then  we  must  set  a  dog  to  watch. 
Suppose  the  dog  should  run  away  ; 
Then  we  must  chain  him  to  a  post. 

I  am,  yours,  &c.  Harris. 


WEST  INDIA  BIRDS. 

The  woods  and  marshes  of  Jamaica 
afford  a  variety  of  wild  fowl  and  other 
birds  of  exquisite  flavour,  among  which 
the  ring-tail  pigeon  is  by  many  the 
most  esteemed.  But  the  most  delicious 
of  birds  is  the  ortolan  or  rice  bird  of 
South  Carolina.  These  little  birds 
fatten  upon  the  milky  rice  of  that  re¬ 
gion  early  in  the  autumn  ;  and  when  it 
begins  to  harden,  they  visit  Jamaica  in 
prodigious  flights  in  October,  to  feed  on 
the  seeds  of  the  Guinea  grass.  Instead 
of  giving  an  account  of  the  wild  fowl, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  reciting 
the  curious  contrivance  by  which  the 
ancient  Indians  of  Jamaica  caught 
them.  In  the  ponds  to  which  these 


birds  resort,  they  used  to  throw  cala¬ 
bashes,  (a  species  of  gourd)  which 
floated  on  the  water,  and  which,  when 
accustomed  to  see,  the  bird  would  ap¬ 
proach  without  fear.  Having  succeed¬ 
ed  thus  far,  the  sportsman  put  one  of 
these  gourds  on  his  head,  first  making 
apertures  for  sight  and  breath.  He 
then  very  cautiously  crept  into  the 
pond,  gently  swimming  in  deep  water,  or 
walking  w'here  it  was  shallow  with  his 
head  only  above  the  surface.  Thus  he 
got  among  the  fowl,  and  seizing  one  at 
a  time  by  the  feet,  and  dragging  it  by 
a  dexterous  jerk  downwards,  he  fasten¬ 
ed  it  to  his  girdle;  and  so  without 
creating  the  least  alarm  or  disturbance 
among  the  residue  of  the  flock,  loaded 
himself  with  as  many  as  he  could  carry 
away. 

Among  throngs  of  birds  eminent  for 
brilliant  plumage  may  be  mentioned  the 
parrot,  and  its  various  affinities,  from 
the  stout  macaw  to  the  tiny  paroquet. 
This  numerous  family  yet  adorn  the 
groves  of  Jamaica.  But  the  flamingo, 
an  elegant  and  princely  bird,  as  large 
as  a  swan,  arrayed  in  plumage  of  the 
brightest  scarlet,  is  no  longer  to  be  seen. 
Still,  however,  the  pride  of  the  garden 
for  illustrious  plumage,  the  Collibry  or 
hummingbird,  multiplies  murmurs,  and 
sucks  the  ricii'iilossoms  of  Jamaica. 
The  colours  that  mark  the  coat  of  this 
bird  (not  much  bigger  than  a  beetle) 
mock  the  mimicry  of  art  ;  exhibiting  in 
exquisite  combination  tlie  pure  green  of 
the  emerald,  the  rich  purple  of  the 
amethyst,  and  the  deep  blaze  of  the 
ruby.  That  the  music  of  the  European 
birds  surpasses  that  of  the  tropical,  has 
often  been  remarked,  and  tlie  remark  is 
just.  Yet  the  tropical  groves,  deco¬ 
rated  by  plumes  so  diversified  and 
splendid,  boast  also  the  very  curious 
imitations  peculiar  to  the  mocking  bird  ; 
imitations  which,  mingling  with  the 
plaintive  notes  of  a  vast  variety  of 
doves,  and  the  modulated  hum  of 
countless  insects,  afford  a  concert  that 
f  gratifies  untutored  taste,  although  it 
may  fail  to  pamper  the  voluptuary  in 
musical  refinement.  +t 


ON  THE  STINGING  NETTLE. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Our  (fomraon  nettles  are  universally 
known  by  the  ancient  name  of  urtica, 
derived  from  uro,  to  burn  or  sting. 
The  stinging  nettle  is  generally  looked 
upon  with  disdain,  and  unworthy  the 
admiration  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  but 
although  a  lowly  weed,  it  has  its  beau- 
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ties  and  il8  'virluefi.  If  it  has  Its  poi¬ 
son,  it  has  likewise  Its  sweets,  and 
sometimes  fosters  beneath  its  leaves 
delicious  fruit.  For  Shakspeare  says, 
“  'I’he  strawberry  grows  underneath 
the  nettle." 

Its  roots  have  been  much  recommend¬ 
ed  in  medicine,  and  great  virtues  have 
bei  n  ascribed  to  them  in  calculus  com- 
})laints,  scurvy,  gout,  jaundice,  &c. ; 
and  also  as  styptics.  The  young  shoots 
are  eaten  in  the  spring,  ns  good 
against  scorbutic  complaints.  The  sharp 
hairs  upon  the  leaves  of  nettles  readily 
enter  the  skin,  and  thus  produce  consi¬ 
derable  irritation  and  inflammation,  and 
therefore  have  been  employed  as  a  ru¬ 
befacient,  a  practice  which  is  termed 
“  urtication,”  and  found  of  advantage  in 
restoring  excitement  in  paralytic  limbs, 
or  in  other  cases  of  torpor  or  lethargy. 
The  ancients  seemed  to  have  despised 
this  plant,  from  its  being  common.  But 
in  modern  times  it  has  been  more  ho¬ 
noured,  for  men  of  considerable  emi¬ 
nence  have  written  upon  its  virtues. 
Various  insects  feed  upon  it,  especially 
caterpillars,  and  it  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  any  of  that  tribe  can  trust 
their  delicate  skins  within  its  reach. 
Possibly  the  copious  prominent  bristle 
or  tufts  of  hairs,  with  which  many  of 
them  are  covered,  being  longer  than 
the  pubescence  of  the  nettle,  may  suffi¬ 
ciently  protect  them,  and  enable  them 
to  range  with  impunity  over  the  leaves 
on  which  they  feed.  The  stings  are 
very  curious  microscopic  objects*: 
they  consist  of  an  exceeding  fine  point¬ 
ed  tapering  liollow  substance,  with  a 
perforation  at  the  point,  and  a  bag  at 
the  base.  When  the  sting  is  pressed 
upon,  it  readily  punctures  the  skin,  and 
the  same  pressure  forces  up  from  the 
hag  an  acrimonious  fluid,  which  in¬ 
stantly  enters  into  the  wound,  and  ex¬ 
cites  a  burning  inflammation.  The  net¬ 
tle  is  said  to  be  poisonous  to  frogs  :  for 
if  the  plant  be  thrown  into  a  vessel 
where  these  animals  are  confined,  they 
soon  begin  to  swell,  and  in  a  few  days 
to  perish.  Johannes  Francos  and  John 
INIelchiore  Dreschler,  have  treated 
largely  on  the  history  and  virtues  of 
this  plant.  The  former  recommends 
its  use  in  our  own  foods  as  an  whole¬ 
some  and  agreeable  pot-herb  ;  in  our 
drink  as  a  substitute  for  hops,  being  as 
well  capable  of  preserving  it  as  those, 
and  in  its  great  service  to  the  farmer 
in  fattening  hens.  If  what  these  two 


*  See  Hooke's  Micrographia,  1664) 
p.  142. 


writers  say  be  true,  we  must  wonder 
to  see  so  much  value  overlooked  in  a 
herb,  only  because  it  is  common,  and 
proves  that  the  Almighty  has  made  no¬ 
thing  in  vain,  or  that  is  not  of  use  to 
man.  Ropes,  paper,  and  cloth,  have 
been  made  of  nettle.  Darwin,  in  his 
“  Loves  of  the  Plants,”  says, 

”  Wide  o’er  the  niad’nlng  throng 
urtica  flings 

Her  barbed  shafts,  and  darts  her  poi¬ 
son’d  stings.” 

The  male  flowers  of  the  nettle  are 
separate  from  the  female,  and  the 
anthers  are  seen  in  fair  weather  to 
hurst  with  force,  and  to  discharge  a 
dust,  which  hovers  about  the  plant  like 
a  cloud.  This  dust,  when  examined 
with  the  microscope,  looks  like  polish¬ 
ed  gold  globules,  and  the  anthers  like 
black  velvet  purses,  and  which,  when 
observed,  “impress  on  the  mind  a  deep 
sense  of  that  wisdom,  which  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  such  various  ways  through 
the  creation.”  P.  T.  W. 


ANTIQUITIES  IN  DEVONSHIRE. 

FAMII.Y  OF  THE  TRACEYS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. 

Sir, — In  my  letter  on  the  subject  of 
Th  omas  a  Becket,  which  you  were  so 
kind  as  to  insert  in  the  3Sth  Number  of 
the  Mirror,  I  informed  you  that  “  there 
were  three  monasteries  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  all  of  which  are  said  to  have 
been  built  by  De  Tracey,  to  expiate  Ids 
crime,”  The  least  celebrated  and  the 
most  entire  of  these  three,  is  situated 
on  the  top  of  a  hill,  overlooking  the 
populous  village  of  Braunton,  very  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Barnstaple  river,  and 
full  six  miles  from  the  parish  church  of 
Morthoe,  in  which  Tracey  was  buried. 
Of  this  the  roof  is  wanting,  but  the  walls 
are  yet  standing.  There  was  another 
near  the  sands  of  Willacombe  Bay, 
which  stood  exposed  to  every  storm, 
and  which  was  built  probably  for  the 
sake  of  rendering  assistance  to  the 
shipwrecked  seaman.  It  is  now  level 
with  the  ground,  hut  most  of  the  old 
farmers  remember  it  when  its  walls 
were  nearly  entire.  But  the  most  cele; 
brated  of  the  three  had  its  station  in  an 
old  wood,  at  llie  bottom  of  a  hill,  on  the 
manor  of  Spreacombe,  now  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  R.  A.  Riddell,  Esq.  This 
old  chapel  (for  so  it  was  called)  gives 
the  name  of  Chapel  Wood  to  the  wood 
in  which  it  is  situated  ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  were  I  to  particularise  all  the  tra¬ 
ditions  related  by  the  peasantry  of  this 
sequestered  edifice,  my  letter  would 
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nearly  fill  up  one  of  the  numbers  of  the 
Mirror.  But  we  must  all  remember 
what  Virgil  says ;  “  Fama  pariter 
facta  atque  infecta  canebat.'^'  A  sor¬ 
did  and  ignorant  tenant  of  the  estate  of 
Spreacombe,  some  sixty  years  ago,  or 
thereabouts,  in  order  to  build  a  cow¬ 
house  in  the  farm-yard,  being  unwilling 
to  put  himself  to  the  expense  of  quarry¬ 
ing  stones  for  that  purpose,  thought  it 
would  be  cheaper  for  him  to  pull  down 
as  much  of  the  old  chapel  walls  as 
would  suit  his  necessity,  and  raOre  espe¬ 
cially  because  it  was  built  of  hewn 
stone.  He  accordingly  unroofed  the 
building,  and  carried  off  the  best  of  the 
slates  which  composed  the  roof,  with 
the  timber,  &c.,  and,  in  short,  came  to 
the  old  chapel  so  often,  to  meet  his  exi¬ 
gencies,  that  he  left  at  last  only  a  part 
of  the  wall  on  one  side  remaining. 
There  was  an  altar-piece,  and  a  chris¬ 
tening-font  in  the  chapel,  both  of  which 
were  conveyed  away,  and  the  latter, 
being  carved  out  in  stone,  remained  in 
the  farm-yard,  and  was  used  for  a  pig- 
trough  for  some  time,  until  superstition 
occasioned  its  removal.  I'wo  or  three 
greybeards  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
seem  to  know  more  of  this  transaction 
than  the  younger  inhabitants,  have  told 
me,  that  they  remember  the  old  chapel 
when  entire,  and  they  have  a  tradition, 
delivered  to  them  by  their  fathers,  that 
“  people  called  the  Monks''’  lived 
there  “  a  store  of  years  agone  that 
the  Thalaba  of  a  tenant  I  have  men« 
tioned  above,  caused  the  place  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  that  no  sooner  had  he 
conveyed  the  font  to  tiie  yard,  than  the 
pigs  and  geese  that  fed  out  of  it  died  ; 
that  frightful  noises  were  heard  at  night; 
that  the  stone  rolled  about,  and  that  a 
spectre-figure  of  a  man  in  a  long  robe, 
which  also  covered  the  top  of  his  head, 
was  seen  to  move  about  it,  and  some¬ 
times  to  come  even  to  the  farm-house 
door.  One  of  these  old  men,  (who  was 
a  servant  at  the  farm  when  all  this  hap¬ 
pened),  vows  that  he  himself  saw  the 
ghost,  and  that  the  superstitious  old 
farmer  had  the  font  taken  back  again. 
However,  it  seems  that  he  was  made  to 
smart  more  severely  still  for  his  sacri¬ 
legious  offence.  Every  beast  that  was 
kept  in  the  cow-house  built  of  the  cha¬ 
pel  stone,  fell  sick  in  some  way  or 
other,  and  never  grew  well  again  until 
removed,  and  not  a  cow  calved  but  the 
calf  died.  The  ignorant  old  tenant  at 
last  became  so  alarmed?  that  he  would 
never  suffer  his  cattle  to  be  put  there 
again,  and  actually  built  another  smaller 
place  for  their  reception,  which  is  yet 
standing.  I  have  seen  them  both,  and 


on  one  of  tlie  hewn  stones  of  the  fatal 
cow-house,  there  are  carved  some  Ara¬ 
bic  numeral  figures.  I  have  some 
pieces  of  painted  glass  which  belonged 
to  a  Gothic  window  in  the  chapel.  The 
font  was  afterwards  carried  to  a  farm¬ 
yard  in  a  neighbouring  village,  where 
it  remained  until  it  w'as  broken  and 
cast  away.  A  spot  near  the  old  chapel, 
the  peasants  have  pointed  out  to  me,  as 
having  been  the  burying-ground.  1 
could  relate  much  more  concerning  this 
place,  if  space  would  permit.  I  shall 
only  add,  that  there  is  a  celebrated 
spring  of  clear  water  adjoining  the 
ruins,  called  the  Holy  Well.  The 
w'ater  is  delicious,  and  I  have  heard 
that  it  has  worked  some  wonderful 
cures.  The  lower  class  of  people  in 
these  parts,  seem  to  delight  in  the  mar¬ 
vellous,  and  their  belief  and  supersti¬ 
tion  is  strong  and  rooted. '  Their  stories 
are  perhaps  as  worthy  of  credit  as  those 
of  the  town’s-people  of  Gnatia,  ridi¬ 
culed  by  Horace. — “  Credat  Judceus 
Apella,  non  egoM  Near  the  old  cha¬ 
pel  is  a  dam,  and  a  place  where  once 
stood  “  a  busy  mill,”  supplied  by  “  a 
never-failing  brook,”  which  is  the  only 
thing  that  has  not  dwindled  away,  but 
yet  rushes  onward,  as  unimpaired  and 
with  the  same  strength  as  ever. 

I  have  seen  some  extracts  from  an 
unpublished  poem  on  the  subject  of  De 
Tracey,  which  is  one  day  to  appear  in 
print.  As  the  author  of  it  is  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  particulars  and  historical  and 
local  accounts  of  the  heroes  of  the 
poem,  I  trust  that  they  may  meet  the 
public  eye,  at  no  distant  period.  The 
following  fragment  from  it  may  amuse 
your  readers ;  it  is  part  of  a  minute 
description  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  cha¬ 
pel,  and  the  wood  around  it  : 

)):  ’l’  ^ 

“  Beside  it  is  a  little  spring, 

Confin’d  within  a  grassy  ring. 

Whose  chrystal  waters  far  surpass 
The  shining  face  of  polish’d  glass  ; 

And  o’er  it  hangs  an  aged  thorn, 

Whose  years  might  with  its  branches 
vie, 

Whose  roots  spread  through  the  walls, 
that  torn 

Abroad,  in  scatter’d  fragments  lie  ; 
And  near  an  aged  oak-tree  grows. 

That,  bent  by  every  wind  that  blows. 
Its  twisted  branches  high  displays, 
Distorted  in  a  thousand  ways. 

And  many  a  tree  is  standing  round, 

And  one,  which  o’er  that  ruin’s  mound, 
Impending  low,  with  ivy  bound. 

Seems  as  it  would  sweep  the  ground  ; 
Wood  waves  on  either  side,  and  nigh 
A  rushing  stream  glides  swiftly  by. 
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There  is  n  silent  melancholy, 

In  that  lone  place,  so  still  and  holy, 
Which  leads  the  pensive  mind  away, 
W'ith  Fancy,  in  her  flights,  to  stray  ; 

To  ponder  on  the  sad  decay 
Of  what  has  known  a  belter  day, 

When  summer  to  the  woods  lias  sped. 
And  verdure  o’er  the  forests  spread, 

And  tall  thick  grass  and  weeds  abound 
The  walls  of  Tracey’s  Chapel  round  ; 
■When  the  lizard,  with  his  coat  of 
green. 

Quick  running  through  the  grass  is 
seen. 

When  sw'arming  gnats  through  the  fo¬ 
rests  fly, 

And  the  tall  oaks  wave  their  heads  on 
high. 

And  the  sun  glows  hotly  from  the  sky, 
That  little  spring,  so  chaste  and  pure. 
Beneath  its  shady  coverture, 

W'hich  stands,  with  thick-grown  foliage 

£:ay, 

Impervious  to  the  noon-tide  ray, — 
Retains  its  iej'^  coldness  still  ; 

And  thither  often  comes,  lo  fill 
n  is  pitcher,  many  a  rustic  boor, 

For  well  he  knovys,  the  country  o’er 
Not  such  another  rill  contains, 

Nor  such  another  draught  remains, 

So  fresh,  so  cooling,  or  so  clear, 

As  that  which  he  may  drink  from  here. 
***** 
***** 

I  shall  now  say  a  word  or  two  con¬ 
cerning  De  Tracey  himself,  who,  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt,  possessed  the  major  part 
of  the  North  of  Devon.  Besides  INIor- 
thoe  church,  he  is  related  to  have  built 
some  others  in  Devonshire,  one  of 
which  is  called  Newton  Tracey,  on  the 
road  from  Barnstaple  to  Torrington, 
where  service  is  regularly  performed. 
Another  is  more  southward,  betw'een 
Crediton  and  Hatherleigh,  and  is  called 
Nymet  Trade,  likewise  now  the  parish 
church  of  the  place. 

The  reason  that  Tracey  kept  so  near 
the  sea,  and  so  hidden  in  the  north  of 
the  county,  might  be,  that  he  feared  the 
vengeance  of  the  religious  enthusiasts 
of  his  day,  who  w'ould  probably  have 
murdered  him,  had  they  been  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  place  of  his  retreat.  We 
may  therefore  suppose  that  he  was  very 
cautious.  I  have  read  a  statement, 
which  declares,  that  “the  assassins, 
after  the  murder  of  Becket,  retired  to 
the  castle  of  Knaresborough,  where 
they  remained  a  wdmle  year,  and  after¬ 
wards  expiated  their  sin,  in  the  Pope’s 
opinion,  by  performing  a  penitential 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.’’  This  may 
be  tiue,  but  1  am  not  inclined  to  give  to 


it  any  credit,  unless  I  saw  it  borne  out 
by  tlie  testimony  of  tlie  old  Chronicles. 
JJfracombe,  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

June?,  1823.  A  Traveller. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 


MY  MAIDEN  BRIEF. 

“  A  law'yer,’’  says  an  old  comedy 
which  I  once  read  at  the  British  Museum, 
“  is  an  odd  sort  of  fruit — first  rotten' 
then  green,  and  then  ripe.”  Tiiere  is 
too  much  of  truth  in  this  homely  figure. 
The  first  years  of  a  young  barrister  are 
spent,  or  rather  worn  out,  in  anxious 
leisure.  His  talents  rust.  Ids  temper  is 
injured,  his  little  patrimony  wastes 
away,  and  not  an  attorney  shews  a  sign 
of  remorse.  He  endures  term  after 
term,  and  circuit  after  circuit,  that 
greatest  of  miseries — a  rank  above  his 
means  of  supporting  it.  He  drives 
round  the  country  in  a  post-chaise,  and 
marvels  what  Johnson  found  so  exhila¬ 
rating  in  its  motion— that  is,  if  he  paid 
for  it  himself.  He  eats  venison  and 
drinks  claret ;  but  lie  loses  the  flavour 
of  both  when  he  reflects  that  his  wife 
(for  the  fool  is  married,  and  married  for 
love,  too,)  has,  perhaps,  just  dinea  for 
the  third  time  on  a  cold  neck  of  mutton, 
and  has  not  tasted  wine  since  their  last 
party — an  occurrence  beyond  even  legal 
memory.  He  leaves  the  festive  board 
early,  and  takes  a  solitary  w  alk — returns 
to  his  lodgings  in  the  twilight,  and  sees 
on  his  table  a  large  white  rectangular 
body,  wddeh  for  a  moment  he  supposes 
may  be  a  brief — alas  1  it  is  only  a  nap¬ 
kin.  He  is  vexed  and  rings  to  have  it 
removed,  when  up  comes  his  clerk, 
drunk  and  insolent :  he  is  about  to  kick 
him  down  stairs,  but  stays  his  foot,  on 
calling  to  mind  the  arrear  of  the  fellow’s 
wages;  and  contents  himself  with  won¬ 
dering  where  the  rascal  finds  the  means 
for  such  extravagance. 

Then  in  court  many  are  the  vexations 
of  the  briefless.  The  attorney  is  a  cruel 
animal  ;  as  cruel  as  a  rich  coxcomb  in 
a  ball-room,  who  delights  in  exciting 
hopes  only  lo  disappoint  them.  Indeed 
I  have  often  thought  the  communica¬ 
tions  between  solicitors  and  the  bar  has 
no  slight  resemblance  to  tlie  flirtation 
between  the  sexes.  Barristers,  like 
ladies,  must  wait  to  be  chosen.  J’he 
slightest  overture  w'ould  be  equally  fatal 
to  one  gown  as  to  the  other.  The  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  bar  sit  round  the  table  in 
dignified  composure,  thinking  just  as 
little  of  briefs  as  a  young  lady  of  mar¬ 
riage.  An  attorney  enters— not  an  eye 
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moves  ;  but  somehow  or  other  the  fact 
is  known  to  all.  Calmly  the  wretch 
draws  from  his  pocket  a  brief ;  practice 
enables  us  to  see  at  a  {glance  that  the 
tormentor  has  left  a  blank  for  the  name 
of  his  counsel.  He  looks  around  the 
circle  as  if  to  choose  his  man  ;  you 
cannot  doubt  but  his  eye  rested  on  you 
—  he  writes  a  name,  but  you  are  too  far 
off  to  read  it,  though  you  know  every 
name  on  your  circuit  upside  down.  Now 
the  traitor  counts  out  the  fee  and  wraps 
it  up  with  slow  and  provoking  formality. 
At  length  all  being  prepared,  he  looks 
towards  you  to  catch  (as  you  suppose) 
your  eye.  You  nod,  and  the  brief  comes 
flying  ;  you  pick  it  up,  and  find  on  it 
the  name  of  a  man  three  years  your 
junior,  who  is  sitting  next  to  you  ;  you 
curse  the  attorney’s  impudence,  and  ask 
yourselfif  he  meant  to  insult  you.  Per¬ 
haps  not,  you  say,  for  the  dog  squints. 

My  maiden  brief  was  in  town.  How 
well  do  I  recollect  the  minutest  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  that  case  !  The 
rap  at  the  door  !  I  am  a  connoisseur  in 
raps — there  is  not  a  dun  in  London  who 
could  deceive  me ;  I  know  their  tricks 
but  too  well ;  they  have  no  medium  bo- 
tvveen  the  rap  servile  and  the  rap  impu¬ 
dent.  This  was  a  cheerful  touch  ;  you 
felt  that  the  operator  knew  he  should 
meet  with  a  face  of  welcome.  My  clerk, 
who  is  not  much  under  the  influence  of 
sweet  sounds,  seemed  absolutely  in¬ 
spired,  and  answered  the  knock  with 
astonishing  velocity.  I  could  hear  from 
my  inner  room  the  murmur  of  inquiry 
and  answer  :  and  though  I  could  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  word,  the  toTies  confirmed  ray 
hopes;  I  was  not  long  suffered  to  doubt  : 
my  client  entered,  and  the  pure  white 
paper^  lied  round  with  the  brilliant  red 
tape,  met  my  eyes.  He  inquired  re¬ 
spectfully,  and  with  an  appearance  of 
anxiety  which  marked  him  in  ray  mind 
for  a  perfect  Chesterfield,  if  I  was  al¬ 
ready  retained  in  - -  v.  - . 

The  rogue  knew  well  enough  I  never 
had  had  a  retainer  in  my  life.  I  took  a 
moment  to  consider  ;  and  after  making 
him  repeat  the  name  of  his  case,  I 
gravely  assured  him  1  was  at  perfect 
liberty  to  receive  his  brief.  He  then 
laid  the  papers  and  ray  fee  upon  the 
table,  asked  me  if  the  time  appointed 
for  a  consultation  with  the  two  gentle¬ 
men  who  were  ‘  with  me’  would  be  con¬ 
venient  j  and,  finding  that  the  state  of 
my  engagements  would  allow  me  to  at¬ 
tend,  made  his  bow  and  departed.  That 
fee  was  sacred  gold,  and  I  put  it  to  no 
vulgar  use. 

Many  years  have  now  elapsed  since 


that  case  was  disposed  of,  and  yet  how 
fresh  does  it  live  in  my  memory ;  how 
perfectly  do  I  recollect  every  authority 
to  which  he  referred  !  how  I  read  and 
re-read  the  leading  cases  that  bore  upon 
the  question  to  be  argued.  One  case  I 
so  bethumhed,  that  the  volume  has 
opened  at  it  ever  since,  as  inevitably  as 
the  prayer-book  of  a  lady’s-maid  prof¬ 
fers  the  service  of  matrimony.  My  brief 
related  to  an  argument  before  the  judges 
of  the  King’s  Bench,  and  the  place  of 
consultation  was  Ayles’s  Coffee-house, 
adjoining  Westminster  Hall.  There 
was  I,  before  the  clock  had  finished 
striking  the  hour.  My  brief  I  knew  by 
heart.  I  had  raised  an  army  of  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  points  for  which  we  were 
to  contend,  and  had  logically  slain  every 
man  of  them.  I  went  prepared  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  question  thoroughly  ;  and  I  ge¬ 
nerously  determined  to  give  my  leaders 
the  benefit  of  all  my  cogitations  — though 
not  without  a  slight  struggle  at  the 
thought  of  how  much  reputation  I  should 
lose  by  my  magnanimity.  I  had  plenty 
of  time  to  think  of  these  things,  for  my 
leaders  were  engaged  in  court,  and  the 
attorney  and  I  had  the  room  to  ourselves. 
After  we  had  been  waiting  about  an  hour, 
the  door  flew  open,  and  in  strode  one 
of  my  leaders,  th^  second  in  command, 
less  in  haste  (as  it  appeared  to  me)  to 
meet  his  appointment  than  to  escape 
from  the  atmosphere  of  clients  in  which 
he  had  been  enveloped  during  his  pas¬ 
sage  from  the  court — just  as  the  horse¬ 
man  pushes  his  steed  into  a  gallop,  to 
rid  himself  of  the  flies  that  are  buzzing 
around  him.  Having  shaken  off  his  tor¬ 
mentors,  Mr.  — - walked  up  to  the 

fire — said  it  was  cold — nodded  kindly 
to  me— and  had  just  asked  what  had 
been  the  last  night’s  division  in  the 
house,  when  the  powdered  bead  of  an 
usher  was  protruded  through  the  half 
open  door,  to  announce  that  “  Jones 
and  Williams  was  called  on.”  Down 

went  the  poker,  and  away  flew- - 

with  streaming  robes,  leaving  me  to 
meditate  on  the  loss  which  the  case 
would  sustain  for  want  of  his  assistance 
at  the  expected  discussion.  Having 
waited  some  further  space,  I  heard  a 

rustling  of  silks,  and  the  great - , 

our  commander  in  chief,  sailed  into  the 
room.  As  he  did  not  run  foul  of  me,  I 
think  it  possible  1  may  not  have  been 
invisible  to  him  ;  but  he  furnished  me 
with  no  other  evidence  of  the  fact.  He 
simply  directed  the  attorney  to  provide 
certain  additional  affidavits,  tacked 
about,  and  sailed  away.  And  thus 
ended  first  consultation. 
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1  coivsoled  myself  with  the  thought 
that  I  had  at  least  nil  my  materials  for 
myself,  and  that,  from  having  had  so 
much  more  time  for  considering  the 
subject  than  the  others,  1  must  infallibly 
make  the  best  speech  of  the  three. 

-At  length  the  fatal  day  came.  I 
neve?,  shall  forget  the  thrill  with  which 

I  licard - open  the  case,  and  felt 

liow  soon  it  would  be  my  turn  to  speak. 
Oh,  how  did  [  pray  for  a  long  speech  ! 

I  lost  all  feeling  of  rivalry  ;  and  would 
have  gladly  given  him  every  thing  that  I 
intended  to  use  myself,  only  to  defer  the 
dreaded  moment  for  one  half  hour.  His 
speech  was  frightfully  short,  yet,  short 
as  it  was,  it  made  sad  havoc  with  my 
stock  of  matter.  The  next  speaker  was 
even  more  concise,  and  yet,  my  little 
stock  suffered  again  severely.  I  then 
found  how  experience  will  stand  in  the 
place  of  study:  these  men  could  not, 
from  the  multiplicity  of  their  engage¬ 
ments,  have  spent  a  tithe  of  the  time 
upon  the  case  which  I  had  done,  and 
y-et,  they  had  seen  much  which  had 
escaped  all  my  research.  At  length  my 
turn  came.  I  was  sitting  among  the 
back  rows  in  the  old  Court  of  King’s 
Bench.  It  was  on  the  last  day  of 
Michaelmas  Term,  and  late  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  A  sort  of  darkness  visible  had 
been  produced  by  the  aid  of  a  few  can¬ 
dles  dispersed  here  and  there.  I  arose, 
but  I  was  not  perceived  by  the  judges, 
who  had  turned  together  to  consult, 

supposing  the  argumentfinished.  B - 

was  the  first  to  see  me,  and  I  received 
from  him  a  nod  of  kindness  and  encou¬ 
ragement,  which  I  hope  I  never  shall 
forget.  The  court  was  crowded,  for  it 
'Was  a  question  of  some  interest :  it  was 
a  dreadful  moment  ;  the  ushers  stilled 
the  audience  into  an  awful  silence.  I 
•began,  and  at  the  sound  of  an  unknown 
voice,  every  wig  of  the  white  inclined 
plane  at  the  upper  end  of  which  I  was 
standing  suddenly  turned  round,  and  in 
an  instant  I  had  the  eyes  of  seventy 
learned  friends’  looking  me  full  in  the 
face  !  It  is  hardly  to  be  conceived  by 
those  who  have  not  gone  through  the 
ordeal  how  terrific  is  this  mute  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  object  of  it.  How  grateful 
should  I  have  been  for  any  thing  which 
would  have  relieved  me  from  its  oppres¬ 
sive  weight — a  buzz,  a  scraping  of  the 
shoes,  or  a  fit  of  coughing,  would  have 
put  me  under  infinite  obligation  to  the 
kind  disturber.  What  1  said,  I  know 
not ;  I  knew  not  then  ;  it  is  the  only 
part  of  the  transaction  of  which  I  am 
ignorant;  it  was  a  ‘  phantasma  or  hide¬ 
ous  dream.’  They  told  me,  however, 


to  my  great  surprise,  that  I  spoke  in  a 
loud  voim,  used  a  violent  gesture,  and 
as  I  went  along  seemed  to  shake  off  my 
trepidation.  Whether  I  made  a  long 
speech  or  a  short  one,  I  cannot  tell,  for 
Iliad  no  power  of  measuring  time.  All 
I  know  is,  that  I  should  have  made  a 
much  longer  one  if  I  had  not  felt  my 
ideas,  like  Bob  Acres’  courage,  oozing 
out  of  my  fingers’  ends.  The  court  de¬ 
cided  against  us,  erroneously  as  I  of 
course  thought,  for  the  young  advocate 
is  always  on  the  right  side. 

The  next  morning  I  got  up  early  to 
look  at  the  newspapers,  which  I  expected 
to  see  full  of  our  case.  In  an  obscure 
corner,  and  in  a  small  type,  I  found  a 
few  words  given  as  the  speeches  of  my 
leaders — and  I  also  read,  that  “■  Mr. 
- followed  on  the  same  side.” 

Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine. 


TO  A  GREAT  COAT, 

After  travelling  in  it  the  greater  part 
of  a  very  inclement  day. 

Thanks,  gentle  coat!  whose  snug  grey 
fold 

Preserv’d  so  warm  the  Poet’s  skin, 

And  kept  from  rains  and  killing  cold 
The  Minstrel-fire  that  glow’d  within. 

Thanks,  coat  I  and  thou,  blue  kerchief, 
too — 

Protectors  kind  ’gainst  wind  and 
weather, 

I  pay  in  song  my  debt  to  you, 

And  send  you  down  to  fame  together. 

In  summer  time^  obliging  pair  ! 

I  might  have  scorn’d  your  offer’d 
love. 

When  life  was  in  the  genial  air, 

And  joyous  sunshine  laugh’d  above. 

But  now,  when  wintry  blasts  prevail’d. 
And  snow  came  feathering  thro’  the 
air, 

Ev’n  ♦  *  *  *  * ’s  puns  perchance  had 

fail’d 

To  cheer  me,  hadst  not  thou  been 
there. 

’Tis  thus,  in  boyhood’s  witless  hour, 
We  mock  at  love's  delightful  tie. 

And  wonder  what  mysterious  power 
Grave  man  can  find  in  woman’s  eye. 

But  when  our  rising  passions  move. 
When  sickness  smites,  or  cares 
invade  us, 

We  feel  our  want  of  woman’s  love. 
And  know  for  what  our  nature  made 
us. 

Ibid. 
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OR,  JOE  MILLER  VERSIFIED, 

THE  LUCKY  CALL. 

A  country  curate,  visiting  his  flock, 

At  old  Rebecca’s  cottage  gave  a  knock, 

“  Good  morrow,  Dame — I  mean  not 
any  libel, 

But  in  your  dwelling  have  you  got  a 
Bible?” 

“  A  Bible,  sir,”  exclaimed  she  in  a 
rage, 

“  D’ye  think  I’ve  turn’d  a  Pagan  in  my 
age  ? 

Here,  Judith,  haste  and  run  up  stairs, 
my  dear, 

’Tis  in  the  drawer,  be  quick  and  bring 
it  here.” 

The  girl  return’d  with  Bible  in  a  mi¬ 
nute, 

Not  dreaming  for  a  moment  what  was 
in  It: 

When,  lo  !  on  opening  it  at  parlour 
door, 

Down  fell  her  spectacles  upon  the 
floor. 

Amaz’d  she  star’d,  was  for  a  moment 
dumb. 

But  quick  exclaim’d,  “  Oh  1  sir,  I’m 
glad  you’re  come, 

’Tis  six  years  since  these  glasses  first 
were  lost. 

And  I  have  miss’d  ’em  to  my  poor  eyes 
cost.” 

Then  as  the  glasses  to  her  nose  she 
rais’d, 

She  clos’d  the  Bible,  saying — “  God 
be  prais’d.” 

Tom  Tit. 


MtSEeWantesi, 

dr.  FRANKLIN’S  EPITAPH. 

A  Correspondent  requests  us  to  in¬ 
sert  Dr.  Franklin’s  epitaph  on  himself; 
this  we  do,  but  must  observe  that  it  is 
less  original  than  it  has  generally  been 
considered. 

The  body  of 

Benjamin  Franklin,  Printer^ 

Like  the  cover  of  an  old  book, 

Its  contents  worn  out. 

And  stript  of  its  lettering  and  gilding, 
Lies  here  food  for  the  worms. 

Yet  the  work  itself  shall  not  be  lost, 
For  it  shall,  as  he  believes,  appear  once 
more. 

In  a  new 

And  more  beautiful  edition, 
Corrected  and  amended 
By  the  Author. 


MIRROR. 

The  following,  which  appears  in  an 
old  book,  published  at  least  a  century 
and  a  half  loefore  Franklin,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  suggested  the  idea  of 
his  own  epitaph. 

THE  WORLD. 

The  w'orld’s  a  book,  writ  by  th’  eternal 
art 

Of  the  great  Author ;  printed  in  man’s 
heart ; 

’Tis  falsel}^  printed,  though  divinely 
penn’d, 

And  all  the  errata  will  appear  at  th’ 
end. 

ON  THE  SAME. 

The  world’s  a  printiny-house,  our 
words  are  thoughts, 

Our  deeds  are  characters  of  several 
sizes  ; 

Each  soul’s  a  compositor,  of  whose 
faults 

The  Levites  are  correctors  and  Hea¬ 
ven  revises  ; 

Earth  is  the  common  press,  from  which 
being  driven. 

We’re  gather’d,  sheet  by  sheet,  and 
bound  for  heaven. 


THE  GOURMAND. 

BY  DR.  FRANKLIN. 

Araergus  was  a  gentleman  of  good 
estate  :  he  was  bfed  to  no  business,  and 
could  not  contrive  how  to  waste  his 
hours  agreeably  ;  he  had  no  relish  for 
the  proper  works  of  life,  nor  any  taste 
for  the  improvements  of  the  mind;  he 
spent  generally  ten  hours  of  the  four- 
and-twenty  in  bed,  he  dozed  away  two 
or  three  more  on  his  couch,  and  as 
many  more  were  dissolved  in  good  li¬ 
quor  every  evening,  if  he  met  with 
company  of  his  own  humour.  Thus  he 
made  a  shift  to  wear  off  ten  years  of  his 
life  since  the  paternal  estate  fell  into 
his  hands.  One  evening,  as  he  was 
musing  alone,  his  thoughts  happened  to 
take  a  most  unusual  turn,  for  they  cast 
a  glance  backward,  and  he  began  to 
reflect  on  his  manner  of  life.  He  be¬ 
thought  to  himself,  what  a  number  of 
beings  have  been  made  a  sacrifice  of  to 
support  his  carcass,  and  how  much 
corn  and  wine  had  been  mingled  with 
these  offerings  ;  and  he  set  himself  to 
compute  what  he  had  devoured  since  he 
came  to  the  age  of  a  man. 

About  a  dozen  feathered  creatures, 
small  and  great,  have  one  week  with 
another,  said  he,  given  up  their  lives  to 
prolong  mine;  which,  in  ten  years, 
amounts  to  at  least  six  thousand.  Fifty 
sheep  have  been  sacrificed  in  a  year, 
with  half  a  hecatomb  of  black  cattle, 
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that  I  might  have  the  choicest  parts 
oh’ereil  weekly  upon  my  table.  Thus  a 
thousand  beasts,  out  of  the  flock  and 
herd,  have  been  slain  in  ten  years 
time  to  feed  me,  besides  what  the  forest 
has  supplied  me  with.  IVlany  hundreds 
of  fishes  have,  in  all  their  varieties, 
been  robbed  of  life  for  my  repast — and 
of  the  smallest  fry  some  thousands.  A 
measure  of  corn  would  hardly  suffice 
me  with  fine  flour  for  a  month’s  provi¬ 
sion,  and  this  arises  to  above  six  score 
bushels  ;  and  many  hogsheads  of  wine, 
and  other  liquors,  have  passed  through 
this  body  of  mine — this  wretched  strainer 
of  meat  and  drink!  And  what  have  I 
<lone,  all  this  time,  for  God  or  man? 
Wh  at  a  vast  profusion  of  good  things 
upon  a  useless  life  and  worthless  liver! 
Tliere  is  not  the  meanest  creature  among 
all  those  which  I  have  devoured,  but 
what  hath  answered  the  end  of  its  crea¬ 
tion  better  than  I.  It  was  made  to  sup¬ 
port  human  nature,  and  it  hath  done  so. 
Every  crab  and  oyster  I  have  ate,  and 
every  grain  of  corn  I  have  devoured, 
hath  filled  up  its  place  in  the  rank  of 
beings  with  more  propriety  than  I  have 
done.  Oh  I  shameful  waste  of  life  and 
time. 

In  short,  he  carried  on  his  moral  re¬ 
flections  with  so  just  and  severe  a  force 
of  reason,  as  constrained  him  to  change 
his  whole  course  of  life,  to  break  off  his 
follies  at  once,  and  to  apply  himself  to 
gain  some  useful  knowledge,^  when  he 
was  more  than  thirty  years  of  age.  He 
lived  many  years  afterwards  with  the 
character  of  a  worthy  man  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Christian.  He  died  with  a  peace¬ 
ful  conscience,  and  the  tears  of  his 
country  were  dropped  upon  his  tomb. 
The  world,  that  knew  the  whole  series 
of  his  life,  were  amazed  at  the  mighty 
change  ;  they  beheld  him  as  a  wonder 
of  reformation  ;  while  he  himself  con¬ 
fessed  and  adored  the  divine  power  and 
mercy  that  had  transformed  him  from  a 
brute  to  a  man. 

But  this  was  a  single  instance,  and 
w'e  may  almost  venture  to  write  ‘  mi¬ 
racle’  upon  it.  Are  there  not  numbers 
in  this  degenerate  age  whose  lives  have 
run  to  utter  waste,  without  the  least 
tendency  to  usefulness? 


©ativcrtr. 


“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of 
other  men’s  stutt‘.” — Wotton, 

COMPOSITION  OF  AN  EPIGRAM. 

What  is  an  Epigram?  a  dwarfish  whole, 
Its  body  brevity,  and  wit  its  soul. 


IMPROMPTU  ON  MISS  CLARA  FISHER. 

At  Fisher  astonish’d  the  people  all 
gaz’d, 

“  ’Twas  wonderful”  still  they  kept 
saying  ; 

For  my  part,  I  own,  I  was  not  much 
amaz’d 

At  seeing  a  little  girl  playing. 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who  built  the 
Royal  Exchange,  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
woman,  who  left  him  in  a  field  when 
an  infant,  but  the  accidental  chirping 
of  a  grasshopper  leading  a  boy  to  the 
place  where  he  lay,  his  life  was  pre¬ 
served.  Hence  the  future  merchant 
took  the  grasshopper  for  his  crest : 
and  hence  the  cause  of  that  insect  being 
placed  over  the  Royal  Exchange. 


ON  A  DRUNKARD  WITH  A  RED  NOSE. 

A  man  did  surmise  that  another  one’s 
eyes 

Were  quite  of  a  different  frame; 

For  if  they’d  been  matches,  alas,  poor 
wretches. 

His  nose  would  have  set  them  in 
flame. 


EPIGRAM  ON  THE  CHAIN  PIER  AT 
BRIGHTON. 

The  Chain  Pier  at  Brighton  ! — what 
claim 

To  peculiar  merit  or  fame? 

Let  Beauty  be  the  Engineer, 

The  Chain  is  fix’d  to  any  Peer  I 


Reward  for  Lamp  Breaking. — 
The  following  ludicrous  notice  is  ac¬ 
tually  affixed  on  a  board  at  Stroud: 
“  Any  person  found  breaking  of  lamps 
wilfully,  shall,  on  conviction,  by  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  watchmen,  receive  10«.  re¬ 
ward.” 


Irish  Blunder. — Two  honest  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  sister  country,  who  were 
walking  together  the  other  day  in  the 
streets  of  London,  accidentally  glanced 
at  the  following  notice,  exhibited  from 
the  shop  window  of  a  seal-engraver, 
to  this  effect,  viz.  “  Arms  found  !” 
When  one  of  them  instantly  exclaimed 
to  the  other,  “  Arrah,  by  my  stars, 
honey,  and  is  not  this  rare  news  for 
Pat?  I  will  just  now  call  in  and  bother 
them  to  find  me  my  bit  of  a  leg  that  I 
lost  you  know  more  than  eight  years 
since,  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  !’* 


Tale-bearers  are  enemies  to  civil 
society.  Whoever  entertains  thee  with 
the  faults  of  others,  will  entertain 
others  with  thine. 
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Ooi  the  late  J.  P.  Kemble,  Enq.  when 
he  superintended  the  re-building  of 
Covent-Garden  Theatre. 

Actor  and  architect — he  tries 

To  please  the  critics  one  and  all ; 
This  bids  the  private  tiers  to  rise. 

And  that  the  public  tears  to  fall. 

A  Cobler’s  End. — A  crowd  gather¬ 
ing  round  a  poor  cobler  who  had  drop¬ 
ped  down  dead  in  the  street,  one  of 
them  was  asked  what  they  were  col¬ 
lected  together  about?  “  Only  about  a 
cobler’s  end,”  was  the  reply. 


Precision. — Chevreau,  in  his  His¬ 
tory  of  the  World,  tells  us  that  it  was 
created  on  Friday,  the  6th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  a  little  after  four  o'clock,  P.  M. 


ON  A  BAD  FIDDLER. 

Old  Orpheus  play’d  so  well  he  mov’d 
old  Nick, 

Whilst  thou  mov’st  nothing  but  thy 
fiddle-stick. 


In  the  Church-yard  of  Lillington, 
near  Kenilworth,  there  are  several 
singular  epitaphs,  among  which  is  one 
to  the  memory  of  William  Freen: 

“  I  poorly  liv'd,  and  poorly  died. 
Poorly  buried,  and  no  one  cried.” 


what’s  honour. 

Not  to  be  captious,  nor  unjustly  fight ; 
’Tis  to  confess  what’s  wrong,  and  do 
what’s  right. 


Improvement  on  Addison’s  Cato. 
— Every  one  is  acquainted  with  that 
passage  of  Addison  in  his  Tragedy  of 
Cato,  “  A  day,  an  hour,  of  virtuous 
liberty,  is  worth  a  whole  eternity  of 
bondage.”  Liberty  appeared  too  cheap¬ 
ly  estimated  at  this  rate  to  a  bookseller 
in  Sunderland,  who,  some  years  ago, 
displayed  a  flag,  on  which  was  in¬ 
scribed,  “  An  hour’s  liberty  is  worth 
more  than  an  eternity  of  bondage.” 


The  five  vowels  appear  in  alphabe¬ 
tical  order  in  the  w'ord  ”  abstemious  f 
also  in  the  word  facetious  f  and 

facetiously' '  gives  us  the  y. 


ON  the  death  of  an  epicure. 

At  length,  my  friends,  the  feast  of  life 
is  o’er, 

I’ve  eat  sufficient,  I  can  drink  no  more  ; 

My  night  is  come  ;  I’ve  spent  a  jovial 
day; 

*Tis  time  to  part :  but  oh  !  what  is  to 
pay? 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  feel  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
to  our  readers,  that  a  Map  of  the  Polar 
R  egions,  shevving  all  the  recent  disco¬ 
veries,  is  in  a  considerable  state  of  for¬ 
wardness.  It  will  be  engraved  on  steel 
in  the  best  manner,  and  presented  with 
an  early  number  of  the  ^iIRROR,  which 
will  at  the  same  time  contain  a  more 
authentic  account  than  has  yet  appear¬ 
ed  of  Captain  Parry’s  last  expedition, 
with  engravings. 

The  Angler  will  be  concluded  in  our 
next,  when  we  shall  etnieavour  to  make 
room  for  R.  U.  H.  on  English  Archi¬ 
tects,  J.  Y.  (to  whom  we  owe  many 
apologies),  Edric,  P.  T.' W.,  +t,  Mus, 
J.  W.,  jun.,  Thany,  and  Bobws. 

Communications  from  the  following 
Correspondents  are  intended  for  an 
early  number  —  H.  E.,  Q.  Z.,  J.  S. 
Wely,  F.  S.  T.  E.,  G.  W.  G.  G-h, 
G.M.,  Paulinus,  and  Mr.  Skinner. 

The  following  are  accepted  : — G.  B., 
II.  J,  M.,  G.  L,,  French  Phrases, 
Quintus,  Cilup,  W.  S.  E.,  ,J.  C.,  and 
Henry  W^ade. 

Under  consideration,  B  W.  W.,  a 
Regular  Reader,  Dramaticus,  F.  G.  A., 
and  the  Essays  of  M.  M. 

Veritas’s  lines  must  endure  the  com¬ 
mon  doom  of  lines  to  young  ladies,  un¬ 
less  of  very  superior  merit. 

We  are  sorry  that  G.  O.’s  ‘‘  Mar- 
riasre”  is  not  a  happy  one. 

To  Paul  Potter’s  Cousin — Yes, 

We  fear  Thio’s  Sketch  would  not 
furnish  a  good  Engraving,  but  our 
artists  shall  be  consulted  on  the  subject. 

Pro  Bono  Publico  shall  have  justice, 
and  so  shall  Pimlico,  however  tardy  our 
judgment  may  seem. 

Is  Stirling  aware  that  the  spurious 
letter  ascribed  to  Shakspeare  made  the 
tour  of  the  newspapers  this  summer  ? 

Goldsmith’s  Madame  Blaize  can  be 
no  novelty  to  our  readers. 

Will  E.  F.  give  us  the  title  of  the 
pamphlet,  and  we  will  print  his  extract. 

We  thank  Adolphus. 

Mr.  Thomas  Linton  is  informed  that 
the  Mirror  may  be  had  of  all  News¬ 
men,  who  will  supply  it  regularly  in 
London  and  its  environs  on  the  day  of 
publication. 

We  thank  Incognito,  but  the  lines  on 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesea’s  Leg  were 
not  written  by  Mr.  Canning.  They  are 
thj3  production  of  the  author  of  “  Cal- 
thorpe,”  and  other  Novels. 

Published  by  J.  LTMBIRD,  355,  Strand, 
(East  End  of  Exeter  ’Change);  and  sold  by 
aWNewsmen  and  Booksellers.— PiHnted  by  T. 
DOLE  y,299,  Strand 
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In  No,  51,  of  the  Mirror,  we  pre¬ 
faced  otir  description  of  Gloucester 
Cross  by  an  account  of  the  various  sorts 
of  Crosses  which  liave  been  erected  for 
different  purposes.  Among  others  we 
noticed  the  Crosses  of  memorial,  which 
were  erected  at  the  places  where  the 
bier  of  persons  of  distinguished  rank 
vested.  Such  was  the  Cross  erected  at 
Waltham,  in  Essex,  by  Edward  I.,  to 
tfie  memory  of  his  wife  Eleanor,  of  Cas¬ 
tile.  She  was  the  peace-offering  be- 
•ween  Ifenry  1 1 1.,  the  father  of  Edward, 
and  her  brother  Alphonso,  King  of  Gas- 
tile.  This  marriage  not  only  reconciled 
the  two  potentates,  but  gave  the  dis¬ 
puted  province  of  Guienne  (Aquitaine) 
to  England.  This  province,  wiiich 
now  forms  the  two  departments  of  Ge- 
ronde,  and  of  Lot  and  Garonne,  in 
France,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Kings 
of  England,  as  descendants  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
are  all  that  now  belong  to  the  King  of 
Britain  of  the  ancietit  dominions  of 
Aquitaine  and  Normandy, 

Queen  Eleanor  died  November  28, 
VoL  II. 


1291,  at  Hareby,  in  Lincolnshire  ;  and 
Edward,  in  respect  to  her  memory, 
erected  Crosses  of  memorial  at  the 
places  where  her  body  rested,  as  it  was 
conveyed  from  Lincolnshire  to  West¬ 
minster,  particularly  at  Lincoln,  Gran¬ 
tham,  Stamford,  Geddington,  North¬ 
ampton,  Stonev-Strutford,  Dunstable, 
St.  Alban’s,  Waltham,  and  Charing, 
then  a  village  separate  from  London, 
and  the  present  scite  of  Charing-Cross. 
This  King  did  every  thing  in  a  splendid 
manner  ;  and  historians  relate  that  at 
his  coronation  five  hundred  horses  were 
let  loose  for  those  who  could  catch 
them. 

The  funeral  of  the  Queen  appears  to 
have  been  in  great  state;  a  Cenotaph 
was  erected  to  lier  memory  in  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  and  a  marble  tomb  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  where  her  remains 
were  interred. 

Of  the  Crosses,  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  was  that  at  Waltham,  of 
which  we  give  a  very  bob!  and  spirited 
engraving,  from  a  drawing  made  some 
years  ago. 

C  c 
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A  HUSBAND  AND  A  LOVER. 
(For  the  Mirror.) 

Ten  years,  my  Rosa,  I  have  past 
Thy  husband,  yet  discover 
New  joys  which  bind  these  titles  fast, 
Thy  husband  and  thy  lover. 

For  ev’ry  day  I  longer  live 
Charms  hidden  I  discover, 

Some  tender  proof  does  Rosa  give 
To  gratify  her  lover. 

Say,  hast  thou  foun(|  my  heart  amiss  ? 

Can’st  thou  a  fault  discover? 

Do  I  still  study  Rosa’s  bliss  ? 

And  am  I  still  her  lover? 

Thy  azure  eye,  w'ith  moisture  fill’d, 

So  sweetly  doth  discover. 

To  any  heart,  howe’er  unskill’d, 

Tliat  I  am  still  thy  lover. 

And  could’st  thou  turn  the  page  of  life. 
Thou  would’st  with  joy  discover. 
That  thou’lt  be  long  the  happy  wife 
Of  a  more  happy  lover. 

Although  our  little  ones  are  young, 
With  joy  we  can  discover. 

The  girls  with  Rosa’s  mind  are  strung. 
The  boys  are  like  thy  lover. 

O  !  may  our  boys  thy  tender  mind 
In  some  fond  wife  discover — ' 

As  thou  hast  wish’d  our  girls  may  find 
A  husband  like  thv  lover. 

If  Heaven  have  marked  that  I  should 
die, 

Before  death  thee  discover 
How  thou  would’st  watch  with  tearful 
eye 

The  sufferings  of  thy  lover  ! 

But  if  a  breathless  corse  thy  worth, 
Pale  !  cold  !  dead  !  I  discover — 

In  the  same  spot  of  kindred  earth 
Slmll  bedded  lie  thy  lover.' 

Oh,  Heaven  !  together  let  us  die. 
Together  thee  discover — ■ 

Together  ’neath  one  grave-stone  lie 
Thy  Rosa  and  her  lover. 

Both  rise  at  once  to  Heaven’s  gate, 
And  both  new  bliss  discover  ; 

Both  hear  at  once  the  blissful  fate 
Of  Rosa  and  her  lover  ! 

O,  mortals!  if  on  earth  pure  bliss 
Ye  seek,  and  would  discover — 

Be  once  wlmt  Heaven  approves — be 
this — 

A  husband  and  a  lover. 

d+. 


THE  LAST  MOMENTS  OF  CELE¬ 
BRATED  MEN. 

Our  much-esteemed  Correspondent 
P.  T.' W.  is  not  only  interesting  in  his 
owm  communications,  but  he  gives  in¬ 


terest  to  others,  as  the  following  article 
will  show.  It  may  be  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  P.  T,  W.’s  excellent 
article  on  the  same  subject,  inserted  in 
No.  52,  of  the  Mirror. 

When  the  Roman  army  had  at  length 
become  masters  of  Syracuse  by  stra¬ 
tagem,  which  the  tactics  of  that  con¬ 
summate  engineer,  Archimedes,  pre¬ 
vented  tliem  from  taking  by  force,  he 
was  shut  up  in  his  closet,  and  so  intent 
on  a  geometrical  demonstration,  that 
he  was  equally  insensible  to  the  shouts 
of  the  victors  and  the  outcries  of  the 
vanquished.  He  was  calmly  drawing 
the  lines  of  a  diagram,  when  a  soldier 
abruptly  entered  his  room,  and  clapt  a 
sword  to  his  breast,  “Hold,  friend,” 
said  Archimedes,  “  one  moment,  and 
my  demonstration  wdll  be  finished.” 
The  soldier,  surprised  at  this  unconcern 
at  a  time  of.  such  extreme  peri?,  re-^ 
solved  to  carrj^  him  to  Marcellas  ;  but 
as  the  philosopher  put  under  Idi  arm  a 
small  box  full  of  spheres,  dials,  and 
other  instruments,  the  soldier,  think¬ 
ing  the  box  to  be  filled  with  gold,  could 
not  resist  the  temptation,  and  therefore 
killed  him  on  the  spot.* 

The  Emperor  Adrian,  dying,  made 
that  celebrated  address  to  his  soul, 
which  is  so  happily  translated  by  Pope 
in  the  well-known  poem,  “  The  Dying 
Christian  to  his  Soul.”  ‘ 

Roscommon,  a  few  moments  before 
he  expired,  with  energy  of  voice,  ut-^ 
tered  two  lines  of  his  own  version  of 
“'Dies  Irre.”  Waller,  in  his  last  mo¬ 
ments,  repeated  two  lines  from  Virgil : 
and  Chaucer  took  his  farewell  of  all 
human  vanities  by  a  moral  ode,  en¬ 
titled,  “  A  Ballad  made  by  Geffrey 
Chauycer,  upon  his  Dethe-bedde,  lying 
in  his  grete  anguysse.” 

Philip  Strozzi,  when  imprisoned  by 
Cosmo  the  First,  Great  Duke  of  Tus¬ 
cany,  was  apprehensive  of  the  danger 
to  which  he  might  expose  his  friends, 
from  the  confessions  the  rack  raight 
extort  from  him.  Having  attempted 
every  exertion  for  the  liberty  of  his 
country,  he  considered  it  no  crime  there¬ 
fore  to  die,  and  fell  by  his  owm  sword, 
lie  having  previously  engraved  on  the 
mantle-piece  of  the  chimney,  a  line 


*  It  is  related  of  the  celebrated 
French  chemist,  Tiavoisier,  that  when 
he  was  condemned  to  dealli  by  Robe¬ 
spierre,  he  requested  fourteen  days, 
in  order  to  mature  some  important  dis¬ 
covery  ;  but  the  monster  refused  the 
boon  gent  him  to  the  guillotine. — 
flo. 
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nf  Virgil,  w'hkh  may  be  tluis  trans¬ 
lated  : 

May  on  avenger  rise  from  this  blood  I 

When  ^Malherbe  was  dying,  he  re¬ 
primanded  his  nurse  for  making  use  of 
a  solecism  in  her  language  !  And  when 
Ills  confessor  representetl  to  him  the 
ft  lieitios  of  a  future  state  in  low  ex- 
y>ressions,  the  dying  critic  interrupted 
him:  “  Hold  your  tongue,”  said  he, 
“  your  wretched  style  only  makes  me 
out  of  conceit  with  them.” 

De  Lagny,  who  was  intended  by  his 
friends  for  the  law,  having  fallen  on 
a  copy  of  Euclid,  found  it  so  congenial 
to  his  disposition,  that  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  mathematics.  In  his  last  mo¬ 
ments,  when  he  retained  no  further  re¬ 
collection  of  the  friends  that  surround¬ 
ed  his  bed,  cne  of  them,  perhaps  to 
make  a  philosopliical  experiment, 
thought  proper  to  ask  him  the  square 
of  12  ;  the  dying  mathematician  in¬ 
stantly,  and,  perhaps,  without  knowing 
that  he  answered  it,  replied,  “  141.” 

Such  persons  realize  that  beautiful 
fiction  of  the  ancients,  who  represent 
the  swans  of  Cayster  singing  at  tlieir 
death  ;  and  have  been  compared  to  a 
nightingale  singing  with  a  thorn  in  its 
breast.  J.  Y. 


ELL  LOVE  THEE  NO  MORE. 

AUDUESSED  TO  MV  DAULINO  I>OLLY 
DUMPLING. 

(Far  the  Mirror.) 

While  hundreds  of  hearts,  matchless 
maid  !  seek  thy  favour, 

I  swear  o’er  again  what  1  oftimes 
have  swore, 

Wlicn  thy  breath  of  the  gas  or  the  gar- 
lick  shall  savour, 

OI  then,  Dolly  Duiiipling,  III  love 
thee  no  more. 

When  thy  now  knock-knee  pedestals 
bend  to  the  bandy, 

When  huncli’d  is  thy  body  behind  and 
before. 

And  thy  stomach  can  hold  ten  bottles 
of  brandy, 

O  !  then,  Dolly  Dumpling,  I'll  love 
thee  no  more. 

Excuse  me,  fond  fair,  if  my  song 
sounds  uncivil, 

Hut  when  thou  exceedcst  the  age  of 
six  score. 

And  the  smile  of  thy  mouth’s  like  a  grin 
of  the  d — 1, 

O!  then,  Dolly  Dumpling,  I’ll  love 
thee  no  more. 


SONNET, 

Addrcss(fd  to  Miss  Little^  who  was 
very  short  in  stature,  on  her  mar¬ 
riage. 

When  any  thing  abounds,  we  find 
That  nobody  will  have  it. 

But  when  there’s  little  of  the  kind, 
One  and  all  we  crave  it. 

If  wives  are  evils,  as  ’fls  known, 

And  woefully  confess’d, 

The  man  who’s  wise  will  surely  own 
A  little  one  is  best. 

The  God  of  Love’s  a  little  wight, 

But  beautiful  as  thought ; 

Thou,  too,  art  little,  fair  as  light. 

And  all  that’s  sweet— short! 

O,  happy  girl !  all  think  tliee  so, 

So  think  the  poet’s  song — 

“  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long!" 

T,  W.,  jun. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  SIGNS. 

( For  the  Mirt'or.) 

A  variety  of  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  signs,  and  tlieir  corruption,  has 
occasionally  been  inserted  in  the 
MinnoR,  but  without  sufficient  refer¬ 
ence  being  made  to  ascertain  the  dale 
of  their  origin  or  first  introduction  in 
this  country.  This  information  it  is  the 
object  of  the  present  article  to  supply. 

The  custom  of  hanging  signs  over 
the  door,  or  before  any  other  part  of 
the  house,  is  of  ancient  date  ;  for  the 
Romans  used  them,  as  appears  from 
Quiuctilian,  who  says,  “Tabernee  erant 
circa  forum,  et  scutum  illud  signi 
gratis,  positum.”  “  There  were  shops 
round  the  market-place,  and  this  shield 
hung  there  as  a  sign.”  A  bush  of  ivy, 
or  a  bunch  of  grapes,  was  often  used 
for  the  same  purpose ;  and  hence  the 
proverb,  “  Good  wine  needs  no  bush.” 

In  England,  signs  were  sanctioned 
bylaw  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  but  they 
had  been  partially  allowed  long  before  ; 
for  the  very  charter  of  that  king,  where¬ 
by  the  citizens  were  directed  to  “hang 
out  signs  for  the  better  finding  of  their 
respective  dwellings,”  is  a  proof  that,  in 
many  inslancesj  such  indications  were 
already  pendant  over  shops  in  the  city, 
and  elsewhere.  The  rage  for  these 
gaudy,  and  loo  often  tawdry,  puerile 
works  of  the  brush,  had  at  lengtli  risen 
to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  streets  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Westminster  (aped  by  the 
country  towns)  exhibited  as  many  and 
various  paintings,  as  any  famous  sale, 
at  Christie  or  Pliilli|)s’8  moms.  Ex¬ 
pense  was  not  spared  on  the  occasion  ; 
and  the  envie  dc  metitr  among  Irades- 
C  c  2 
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men  was  such,  that  one  generally 
wished  to  outshine  another.  Indeed, 
we  are  told  that  a  young  man,  opening 
his  shop  for  the  first  time,  was  often 
at  a  loss  to  find  money  for  the  sign¬ 
post,  upon  the  beautifulness  of  which 
his  future  welfare  and  success  consider¬ 
ably  depended.  The  choice  of  a  witty 
device,  or  splendid  enluminure,  was 
therefore  of  great  import  to  their  pro¬ 
prietors. 

Id  spite  of  the  entertainment  which 
these  motley  exhibitions  afforded,  they 
were  doomed  to  be  taken  down  in  the 
year  1762  and  1771.  The  danger  of 
their  falling  upon  the  heads  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers,  the  interruption  they  created 
to  the  sight  in  the  streets,  and  their 
disagreeable  creaking  by  day  and  night 
in  high  winds,  united  for  their  destruc¬ 
tion,  to  the  no  small  disadvantage  and 
regret  of  several  artists  in  that  line ; 
for  it  was  a  lucrative,  though  inferior, 
branch  of  the  arl;  of  painting,  and  fur¬ 
nished  employment  to  many  hands. 
Sometimes  men  of  superior  talents  con¬ 
descended  to  employ  their  brushes  upon 
sign-posts,  which,  though  in  high  situ¬ 
ations,  were  not  always  in  high  esteem, 
but  brought  nevertheless  great  profit  to 
the  performers.  Mr.  Wale,  a  royal  aca¬ 
demician,  was  occasionally  a  sign-pain¬ 
ter,  and  Van  Somer  was  another  sign- 
painter  of  reputation,  who  put  any  price 
he  liked  on  his  works.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.  among  the 
most  celebrated  practitioners  in  this 
branch  of  the  profession,  was  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Lam^,  who  possessed  a 
considerable  degree  of  ability ;  his  pen¬ 
cil  was  bold  and  masterly,  well  adapted 
to  the  subjects  he  treated,  and  he  was 
the  best  colourist,  in  fact  the  Titian^  of 
his  brotherhood. 

The  stat.  10  Geo.  IT.  occasioned  the 
removal  of  the  large  sign-frames  which 
went  all  across  the  streets,  and  by  subse¬ 
quent  statutes,  which  finally  removed 
signs  and  sign-posts,  which  were  felt  as 
grievances  by  the  inhabitants,  but  it 
was  observed  at  the  time,  that  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  London  were  very  loath  to  part 
with  their  signs.  Being  obliged  to  re¬ 
move  them  from  the  sign-posts  which 
obstructed  the  foot  or  horse  pavement, 
they  stuck  them  commonly  against  their 
houses,  at  the  risk  of  darkening  a  win¬ 
dow  or  two,  where  many  of  them  re¬ 
mained  till  they  were  quite  decayed, 
when,  of  course,  they  were  not  renewed, 
the  numbering  of  the  houses  making 
them  quite  unnecessary.  F.  R - y. 


PETER  PINDARICS  ; 

OR,  JOE  MILLER  VERSIFIED. 


IRISH  ANGLING. 

An  Irishman  fishing  one  day  in  the 
Liffey, 

Which  runs  close  by  Dublin’s  great 
city  so  fine, 

A  smart  show’r  of  rain  falling,  Pat,  in 
a  jiffey, 

Crept  under  the  arch  of  the  bridge 
with  his  line. 

“  That’s  never  the  way  to  accomplish 
your  wishes,” 

Cries  Dermol,  ‘‘  the  devil  a  bite  ’ll 
you  get—” 

“  Sure  my  honey,”  cries  Pat,  “  don’t 
you  know  that  the  fishes 

“  Will  swim  under  here,  to  keep  out 
of  the  met." 

No.  XII. 

A  CHILD. 

BY  BISHOP  EARLE. 

A  child  is  a  man  in  a  small  letter,  yet 
the  best  copy  of  Adam  before  he  tasted 
of  Eve,  or  the  apple  ;  and  he  is  happy, 
whose  small  practice  in  the  world  can 
only  write  his  character.  He  is  nature’s 
fresh  picture,  newly  drawn  in  oil,  which 
time  and  much  handling  dims  and  de¬ 
faces.  His  soul  is  yet  a  white  paper, 
unscribled  with  observations  of  the 
world,  wherewith,  at  length,  it  becomes 
a  blurred  note-book.  He  is  purely  hap¬ 
py,  because  he  knows  no  evil,  nor  hath 
made  means,  by  sin,  to  be  acquainted 
with  misery.  He  arrives  not  at  the 
mischief  of  being  wise,  nor  endures  evils 
to  come  by  foreseeing  them.  He  kisses 
and  loves  all,  and,  when  the  smart  of 
the  rod  is  past,  smiles  on  its  bearer.  Na¬ 
ture  and  his  parents  alike  dandle  him, 
and  tice  him  on  with  a  bait  of  sugar,  to 
a  draught  of  wormwood:  he  plays  yet, 
like  a  young  ’prentice,  the  first  day,  and 
is  not  come  to  his  task  of  melancholy. 
All  the  language  he  speaks  yet,  is  tears, 
and  they  serve  him  well  enough  to  ex¬ 
press  hi«  necessity  :  his  hardest  labour 
is  his  tongue,  as  if  he  were  loth  to  use 
so  deceitful  an  organ  ;  and  he  is  best 
company  with  it,  when  he  can  but  prat¬ 
tle.  We  laugh  at  his  foolish  sports,  but 
his  game  is  our  earnest,  and  his  drums, 
rattles,  and  hobby-horses,  but  the  em¬ 
blems  and  mockiiigs  of  men’s  business  : 
his  father  hath  writ  him  as  his  own  lit¬ 
tle  story,  wherein  he  reads  those  days 
of  his  life  that  he  cannot  remember  ; 
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ami  sighs  to  see  wlwl  ionocenoe  lie  fialh 
outlived.  The  older  he  grows,  he  is  a 
stair  lower  from  God  ;  and,  like  his  first 
father,  much  worse  in  his  breeches.  He 
is  the  Christian’s  example,  and  the  old 
man’s  relapse :  the  one  imitates  his 
pureness,  and  the  other  falls  into  his 
simplicity.  Could  he  put  off  his  body 
with  his  little  coat,  he  had  got  eternity 
without  a  burden,  and  exchanged  but 
one  heaven  for  another. 


A  COMMON  FIDDLER. 

BY  THE  SAME. 

A  poor  fiddler  is  a  man  and  fid¬ 
dle  out  of  case,  and  he  in  worse  case 
than  his  fiddle ;  one  that  rubs  two 
slicks  together  (as  the  Indians  strike 
fire),  and  rubs  a  poor  living  out  of 
it,  partly  from  this  and  partly  from 
your  charity,  which  is  more  in  the 
hearing  than  giving  him,  for  he  sells 
nothing  dearer  than  to  be  gone.  He  is 
just  so  many  strings  above  a  beggar, 
though  he  have  but  two  ;  and  yet  he 
begs  too,  only  not  in  the  downright 
“For  God’s  sake,”  but  with  a  shrug¬ 
ging  “  God  bless  yon  !”  and  his  face  is 
more  pin’d  than  the  blind  man’s.  Hun¬ 
ger  is  the  greatest  pain  he  takes,  ex¬ 
cept  a  broken  head,  sometimes,  and  the 
labouring  John  Dory  ;  otherwise  his 
life  is  so  ma!jy  fits  of  mirth;  and  it  is 
some  mirth  to  see  him :  a  good  feast 
shall  draw  him  five  miles  by  the  nose, 
and  you  shall  tra-'k  him  again  by  the 
scent.  His  other  pilgrimages  are  fairs 
and  good  houses,  where  his  devotion  is 
great  to  the  Christmas,  and  no  man  loves 
good  times  better:  he  is  in  league  with 
the  tapsters  for  the  worshipful  of  the  inn, 
whom  he  torments  next  morning  with 
his  art,  and  has  their  names  more  per¬ 
fect  than  their  men.  A  new  song  is 
lietter  to  him  than  a  new  jacket,  espe¬ 
cially  if  indelicate,  which  he  calls  mer¬ 
ry,  and  hates  naturally  the  Puritan,  as 
an  enemy  to  his  mirth.  A  country  wed¬ 
ding  and  Whitsun-ale  are  the  two 
main  places  he  domineers  in,  where  be 
goes  for  a  musician,  and  overlooks  the 
bagpipe:  the  rest  of  him  is  drunk  and 
in  the  stocks. 


POETICAL  EPISTLE, 

From  a  Tailor  in  Newgate  to  a  Friend 
in  Town. 

Dear  Buckram — This  comes  by  the 
twopenny  post, 

Full  canter  to  tell  you  my  ruin. 

So  see  you  take  warning,  and  learn,  by 
my  cost. 

That  cabbage  may  prove  your  un¬ 
doing. 
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Farewell  to  the  shopboard,  a  dismal 
farewell. 

Adieu  to  the  needle  and  shears, 

I  am  cursedly  cramped  in  this  hideous 
cell. 

And  my  trimmings  are  rusted  with 
tears. 

My  linings  by  fretting  are  worn  to  a 
thread, 

I’m  horribly  troubled  with  stitches  ; 

I’m  here  in  a  pickle  for  cabbage,  not 
red, 

But  blue  that  was  found  in  my 
breeches. 

The  cowardly  rascals  who  took  us 
away. 

Came  round  us  at  night  by  moon¬ 
shine  ; 

Would  you  think  It,  they  came  and  they 
pounced  on  their  prey, 

We  were  seventy  only  to  nine. 

Our  needles  were  sheathed,  and  our 
measures  alone 

Were  the  weapons  we  had  for  de¬ 
fence, 

They  bound  us  with  these  (for  we  soon 
were  o’erthrown) 

Crying  lustily,  damn  the  expense. 

Oh,  the  dogs,  how  they  triumphed  ’Us 
my  fate  to  know, 

Believe  me,  dear  Buckram,  ’tis  true. 

With  the  sons  of  the  shears  it  was  very 
so  so. 

E’en  the  pavement  with  pity  turn’d 
blue. 

Would  you  see  your  sad  friend  now  of 
cabbage  bereft, 

A  prey  to  despair,  that  sad  glutton. 

You  must  come  ’ere  he  eats  up  the 
remnant  that’s  left 

Of  your  shopmate  and  friend, 

Billy  Button. 


FROM  METASTASIO. 

If  ev’ry  man’s  internal  care 
Were  written  on  his  brow. 

How  many  would  our  pity  share, 

Who  raise  our  envy  now  ! 

The  fatal  secret,  when  reveal’d. 

Of  ev’ry  aching  breast, 

Would  prove,  that  only  while  conceal’d 
Their  lot  appear’d  the  best. 


ON  A  YOUNG  LADY  WITH  GREY  HAIRS. 

Mark’d  by  extremes,  Susannah  beauty 
bears 

Life’s  opposites— youth’s  blossoms  and 
grey  hairs — 

Meet  signs  for  one,  in  whom,  combin’d 
are  seen 

Wisdom’s  ripe  fruit,  and  roses  of  fif¬ 
teen. 


Sdd 
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After  all  the  directions  that  can  be  given  with  regard  to  natural  and  artificial  flies,  the  Angler  will  do  well  to  ascertain  what  flies  appear  to  be 
most  in  season,  and  which  are  most  common  in  the  place  where  he  angles,  by  beating  about  the  bushes  and  hedges  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  and 
with  regard  to  baits  in  general,  great  labour  may  be  saved  by  trying  when  small  fish  of  the  same  kind,  or  of  similar  habits,  preserved  in  jars, 
refuse  to  receive  food;  as  also  by  cutting  fish  open  when  caught,  and  observing  what  food  is  contained  in  the  intestines.  J.  W. 
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THE  HAPPY  MAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. 

Sir— The  following  is  from  Menage, 
which  must  evidently  have  suggested 
the  idea  of  Dr.  Goldsmith’s  Madam 
Blaize.  Edric. 

La  Gallisse  now  I  wish  to  touch  ; 

Droll  air!  if  I  can  strike  it, 

I’m  sure  the  song  will  please  you  much  ; 
That  is,  if  you  should  like  it. 

La  Gallisse  was  indeed,  I  grant, 

Not  used  to  any  dainty 
When  he  was  born — but  could  not  want, 
As  long  as  he  had  plenty. 

Instructed  with  the  greatest  care, 

He  always  was  well  bred. 

And  never  used  a  hat  to  wear, 

But  when  ’twas  on  his  head. 

His  temper  was  exceeding  good, 

-  Just  of  his  father’s  fashipn  ; 

And  never  quarrels  broil’d  his  blood, 
Except  when  in  a  passion. 

His  mind  was  on  devotion  bent ; 

He  kept  with  care  each  high  day, 
And  Holy  Thursday  always  spent. 

The  day  before  Good  Friday. 

He  liked  good  claret  very  well, 

I  just  presume  to  think  it ; 

For  ere  its  flavour  he  could  tell. 

He  thought  it  best  to  drink  it. 

Than  doctors  more  he  loved  the  cook. 
Though  food  would  make  him  gross  ; 
And  never  any  physic  took. 

But  when  he  took  a  dose. 

O  happy,  happy  is  the  swain 
The  ladies  so  adore  ; 

For  many  followeff  in  his  train. 
Whene’er  he  walk’d  before. 

Bright  as  the  sun  his  flowing  hair 
"  In  golden  ringlets  shone; 

And  no  one  could  with  him  compare, 

If  he  had  been  alone. 

His  talents  I  cannot  rehearse. 

But  every  one  allows, 

That  whatsoe’er  he  wrote  in  verse. 

No  one  could  call  it  prose. 

He  argued  with  precision  nice, 

The  learned  all  declare  ; 

And  it  was  his  decision  wise. 

No  horse  could  be  a  mare. 

His  powerful  logic  would  surprise, 
Amuse,  and  much  delight. 

He  prov’d  that  dimness  of  the  eyes 
Was  hurtful  to  the  sight. 

They  lik’d  him  much— so  it  appears 
Most  plainly— who  prefer’d  him  ; 
And  those  did  never  want  their  ears, 
Who  any  lime  had  heard  him. 


He  was  not  always  right,  ’tis  true. 

And  then  he  must  be  wrong; 

But  none  had  found  it  out,  he  knew. 

If  he  had  held  his  tongue. 

Whene’er  a  tender  tear  he  shed, 

’Twas  certain  that  he  wept ; 

And  he  would  lay  awake  in  bed, 
Unless,  indeed,  he  slept. 

In  tilting  every  body  knew 
His  very  high  renown  ; 

Yet  no  opponents  he  o’erlhrew, 

But  those  that  he  knock’d  down. 

At  last  they  smote  him  in  the  head— 
What  hero  e’er  fought  all  ? 

And  when  they  saw  that  he  was  dead. 
They  knew  the  wound  was  mortal. 

And  when  at  last  he  Ifwt  his  breath. 

It  clos’d  his  ev’ry  strife  ; 

For  that  sad  day  that  seal’d  his  death. 
Depriv’d  him  of  his  life. 


THE  BULL  REGULAR. 

As  I  stood  t’other  morning,  inhaling  the 
air. 

At  the  door  of  my  shop  near  Black- 
Friars  ; 

Where  I  turn  and  go  on — turning  toys 
and  hardware 

Into  cash,  when  I  meet  with  soft 
buvers : 

In  the  window,  well  strewed,  among 
other  things,  there 

Were  laying,  for  customers’  waiting. 

Some  traps,  the  unlucky  black  beetles 
t’ensnare  ; 

And  on  them,  “  directions  for  bait- 

*  ^9 

ing.’ 

An  Irishman  passing,  he  made  a  full 
stop. 

Crying,  “  that’s  a  fine  thing,  O,  it 
fait  is  ; 

But  honey,”  approaching  the  door  of 
my  shop, 

“  Don’t  you  come  from  the  land  o’ 
potatoes  ?” 

“  No,  I  don’t.” — “  Then  be  aisy  ;  do 
you  never  rap 

Out  about  Irish  bulls,  you  don’t  need 
it ; 

For  look  at  the  printing  on  this  clever 
trap  ; 

Do  you  think  the  poor  varmin  won't 
read  it?"  Bob  Sly. 


An  Ostler’s  account  with  a  Gen¬ 
tleman. — “  1  hundred  and  twenty  5 
nites  since  I  begonto  wate  on  the  Pony, 
and  twenty  four  nites  away,  so  here 
remains  1  hundred  and  1.  Twice  I 
washed  the  Carredg,  and  wonce  I  oiled 
and  cleaned  Her.” 
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'I'he  birth-places  and  residences  of 
jneii  of  genius  always  excite  interest. 
We  recollect  with  wliat  pleasure  we 
first  dined  at  Pagliano’s,  where  we 
knew  that  it  had  once  been  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  and  we 
always  feel  a  melancholy  interest  in 
passing  down  Brook-street,  where 
Chatlerton, 

“  The  sleepless  boy,  who  perished  in 
his  pride,” 

yielded  to  poverty  and  despair.  Bolt- 
court  is  a  favourite  with  us,  for  here 
the  great  moralist.  Dr.  Johnson,  lived  ; 
and  we  have  often  climbed  up  Break¬ 
neck-steps,  from  Fleet  market,  that 
we  might  pass  through  Green  Ar¬ 
bour-yard,  where  Goldsnnlh  wrote  his 
inimitable  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

The  same  interest  is  felt  for  distin¬ 
guished  persons  of  all  ranks,  and  so 
convinced  was  a  living  artist  of  this, 
that  he  some  years  ago  published  a 
small  volume  of  Histrionic  Topogra¬ 
phy,  with  engravings  of  the  birth¬ 
places  and  residences  of  distinguished 
actors.  Among  these  Garrick  natural¬ 
ly  takes  the  lead. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  3Iivror\\e 
have  given  numerous  interesting  anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  British  Roscius,  and  in 
our  41st  No.  w'e  gave  a  view  of  his 
villa  at  Hampton,  which  has  been  re¬ 
cently  sold.  We  now  present  our  rea¬ 
ders  with  an  engraving  of  a  loss  splen¬ 
did,  but  equally  interesting  building — 
the  house  in  which  Garrick  was  born. 


This  humble  building,  which  wa®* 
taken  down  many  years  back,  was  a 
house  of  public  entertainment,  known 
by  the  sign  of  the  Angel,  in  Wide- 
marsh-street,  Hereford.  In  the  regis¬ 
ter  of  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  in  that 
city,  the  baptism  of  the  Roscius  in  em¬ 
bryo  Is  thus  recorded  :  “  David,  son 
of  Peter  and  Arabella  Garrick,  was 
baptised  28th  February,  1716.  II. 
Lewis,  Minister.” 

Garrick’s  father,  the  son  of  a  French 
Protestant  refugee,  was  at  the  time 
lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  horse,  on  re¬ 
cruiting  service  at  Hereford;  but  his 
residence  was  at  Litchfield,  and  to  that 
place  his  wife  and  infant  son  were  re¬ 
moved  as  speedily  as  his  duty  would 
permit. 


INSTRUCTIVE  AXIOMS. 

1.  W'hatever  your  profession  is,  en¬ 
deavour  to  acquire  merit  in  it;  for  me¬ 
rit  is  esteemed  by  every  body,  and  is 
so  precious  a  thing  that  no  person  can 
purchase  it. 

2.  Of  this  be  certain,  that  no  trade 
can  be  so  bad  as  none  at  all,  nor  any 
life  so  tiresome  as  that  which  is  spent 
in  continual  visiting  and  dissipation. 
To  give  all  one’s  time  to  other  people, 
and  never  reserve  any  for  one’s  self,  is 
to  be  free  in  appearance  only,  and  a 
slave  in  effect. 

3.  I'hough  your  profession  should 
not  lead  you  to  study,  love  and  respect 
people  of  letters ;  and  if  you  are  nut 
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learned  yourself,  esteem  those  who  are 
so. 

4.  Bo  easy  of  address,  and  courteous 
in  conversation,  and  then  every  body 
■will  ttiink  it  a  pleasure  to  have  any  deal- 
iisg’  with  you. 

5.  Have  the  same  regard  for  all  the 
■world,  that  you  would  wish  them  to 
have  for  you. 

6.  By  honesty  and  integrity  you 
■will  gain  credit  every  where,  and  your 
word  will  be  thought  more  valuable 
in  any  business  you  may  be  concerned 
in,  than  all  the  law^yers’  bonds  in  the 
world. 

7.  You  will  find  no  greater  enemy 
than  yourself,  if  you  suffer  your  pas¬ 
sions  to  govern  you. 

S.  Receiveyour  relations  and  friends 
with  a  smiling  and  engaging  air;  if 
you  do  otherwise,  you  lose  th.e  plea¬ 
sure  of  seeing  them. 

9.  Modesty  in  your  furniture,  equi¬ 
page,  and  words,  will  shew  that  your 
mind  is  well  regulated,  and  your  heart 
free  from  passion. 

10.  If  you  wish  to  be  happy  in  the 
■world,  and  esteemed  by  every  body, 
fear  God,  be  faithful  to  your  king,  and 
live  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of 
honesty  and  probity. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE 

|Jui)U'£  Sostvnal.tf. 


MARCO  BOTZART, 

THE  ACHILLES  OF  THE  MOIJEUN  GREEKS. 

The  Greeks  have  just  sustained  the 
bitterest  loss  which  has  befallen  them 
during  the  whole  of  their  short,  but 
brilliant  contest  with  the  enslavers  of 
their  country.  Marco  Botzari,  the 
Achilles  of  their  cause — the  Achilles  in 
alFthings  but  his  invulnerability—has 
perished  prematurely  in  the  flower  of 
his  age  and  his  fame;  and  has  left 
none  behind  him  that  can  adequately 
supply  his  place.  They  have  still 
many  excellent  leaders  ;  but  none  who 
unite  into  one  noble  whole  the  various 
admirable  qualities  possessed  by  that 
distinguished  person. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a 
paragraph  in  a  Morning  Paper,  which 
purports  to  give  the  substance  of  a 
letter  just  received  from  Missolongbi : 

“  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Valto  the 
Greeks  had  again  assembled  in  consi¬ 
derable  force,  made  a  most  determined 
resistance,  and  compelled  the  invaders 
to  take  the  direction  of  Carpanesi. 
The  Suliotes,  having  marched  upon 
this  place  in  the  end  of  July,  under  the 
command  of  their  illustrious  chief  Mar¬ 
co  Botzari,  and  having  been  joined  by 


other  chiefs  as  they  advanced,  came  up 
with  the  barbarians  on  the  evening  of 
the  8th  of  August ;  and  on  the  next 
morning,  by  one  of  tliose  daring  move¬ 
ments  for  which  this  nation  of  Chris¬ 
tians  has  always  been  so  justly  cele¬ 
brated,  they  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  Turkish  army.  During  this 
memorable  engagement  Marco  Bot¬ 
zari  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  four 
hundred  of  his  countrymen,  penetrated 
to  the  centre  of  a  column  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  enemy,  and  by  his  example 
infused  the  greatest  confidence  into  his 
small  but  determined  phalanx  of  Su- 
liotes.  He  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  groin,  but  concealed  bis  situation 
until,')  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  musquet-ball  in  the  head,  and 
instantly  fell,  (fee.” 

Another  account  state's,  “  that  Mar¬ 
co  Botzari  penetrated  to  the  tent  of 
the  Pacha  himself,  whom  he:  slew,  but 
was  wounded  by  a  black  servant,  faith.- 
ful  to  the  Pacha,  wdiile  he  was  exbi< 
biting  the  head  to  his  soTdiers.” 

Marco  Botzari  w^as  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  Kitzo  Botzari,  a  member  of 
one  of  the  principal  families  of  Sulei, 
and  a  head  of  his  tribe  during  their 
long  war  v/ith  the  late  All  Pacha. 
When  this  war  was  terminated,  by  the 
fall  of  Sulei  into  the  hands  of  the  Pa¬ 
cha,  Kitzo  Botzari  retired  to  the  Ionian 
Islands  ;  but  Marco,  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  remained  in  Albania,  with  se¬ 
veral  other  members  of  his  family,  and 
lived  for  some  time  in  the  most  entire 
obscurity.  During  this  period,  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  occurring  to  call  forth  any 
peculiar  traits  of  character,  nothing 
was  noted  of  him  but  that  he  was  a 
young  man  of  great  personal  courage, 
and  with  high  notions  of  justice  and 
honour.  A  trifling  anecdote  will  hero 
illustrate  his  views  on  the  latter  points. 
A  particular  friend  of  Marco’s  was 
playing  at  cards  with  two  persons  who 
were  in  the  service  of  AH  Pacha,  at 
the  time  the  latter  was  at  Prevesa  ; 
and  this  friend,  in  conjunction  with 
one  of  the  other  players,  had  contrived 
to  mark  the  cards,  and  thus  make  a 
certainty  of  winning  tlse  third.  But 
Marco,  who  was  present,  and  observed 
v/hat  had  been  done,  openly  noticed  it ; 
saying,  “  There  Is  no  true  victory,  my 
friend,  ^ut  that  which  is  gained  by  fair 
skill  and  open  courage.” 

It  was  at  the  time  Ali  Pacha  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  last  extremity,  when  be¬ 
sieged  in  Joannina  (in  the  latter  end 
ol  the  year  1820),  that  Marco  Botzari 
first  begun  to  distinguish  himself  as  a 
warlike  leader  of  his  countrymen,  the 
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Sulintes.  At  this  cpocha  the  Suliotes 
had  leagued  iheinsolves  with  Ismael 
Pacha,  the  successor  of  the  deposed 
All,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  their 
country,  which  the  latter  hail  con- 
queretl  from  them.  In  this  league, 
under  the  command  of  his  uncle  Noto 
Rolzari,  chief  head  of  tlie  Suliote  tribe, 
Mnrco  led  sever^  bold  and  successful 
attacks  against  the  troops  of  Ali — 
chasing  thein  to  tho  very  gates  of  the 
fortress  of  Joamiina.  Tliis  h^ague, 
liow'ever,  was  almost  immediately 
broken,  on  the  discovery  that  Ismael 
Paclia — ^jealous  of  the  Suliotes  once 
more  gaining  any  liead  in  Greece — had 
actually  employed  a  company  of  his 
Albanian  troops  to  take  tlie  Held  in  the 
rear  of  the  little  troop  of  Sulei,  for 
the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  extirpating 
them  altogether. 

On  the  discovery  of  this  perfidy,  the 
Suliotes  made  common  cause  with  Ali 
Pacha  against  the  Turks;  and  in  this 
league  Marco  displayed,  from  time  to 
tinre,  the  most  conspicuous  military  ta¬ 
lents,  and  became  the  terror  of  all  the 
Pachas,  and  of  the  Albanians.  On  one 
occasion,  in  particular,  willi  a  little 
troop  of  about  thirty  followers  alone, 
he  succeeded  in  dislodging  liassan 
Pacha,  of  Megrojjonle,  from  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Strivina,  in  the  plain  of  Aria. 
And  on  another  occasion,  with  a  very 
inferior  force,  he  defeated  and  took 
j)risoner  a  Bey  of  Gregaria,  at  the 
foot  of  some  mountains  near  Joannina. 

Again,  when  the  town  of  Aria  was 
occupied  by  the  expedition  consisting 
of  mixed  troops — Greeks  and  Maho- 
medan  Albanians — who  were  acting  for 
Ali  Pacha,  Marco,  witli  a  little  troop 
of  twenty-five  men  only,  night  after 
night  attacked  tlie  fortified  dwelling  of 
Combolti,  which  is  a  place  of  great 
strength,  and  in  which  were  posted  the 
Ilasnadar  (treasurer)  of  Choursliid 
Pacha,  and  Soultzo  Kersca,  with  two 
hundred  men  ;  and  not  a  night  passed 
that  the  enemy  did  not  lose  several 
men,  either  by  the  boldness  and  sud¬ 
denness  of  his  attacks,  or  by  his  dex¬ 
terity  in  picking  them  out  with  his 
musquet  through  the  windows  and 
other  accessible  points  of  the  place. 
Twice,  also,  he  set  firo  to  the  build¬ 
ing;  and  had  nearly  succeeded  in  min¬ 
ing  and  blowing  it  up. 

On  the  defection  of  the  Mahoraedan 
Albanians  at  iVrla,  which  happened 
shortly  after  this,  lie  retired  with  his 
own  countrymen  to  the  mountains  of 
Sulei. 

At  the  period  now  alluded  to,  the 
distinguished  talents  and  reputation  of 


Marco  Hotzari  had  acquired  for  him 
the  particular  notteo  of  Prince  Mavro- 
cordato,  and  the  uses  to  which  he  ap¬ 
plied  the  inliuence  which  these  gave 
l)im,  immediately  cemented  a  friend¬ 
ship  between  the  tw'o  leaders  ;  and  at 
the  time  that  the  general  rising  of  the 
Greeks  against  their  Turkish  oppres¬ 
sors  took  place,  Marco  was  the  first  to 
submit  himself  to  the  regular  govern¬ 
ment  that  was  formed,  and  to  use  his 
almost  resistless .  inliuence  with  his 
countrymen  to  induce  them  to  follow 
his  example.  When  it  is  considered 
that  Marco  was  (unlike  his  brother 
Constantine)  an  entirely  uneducated 
mum  ;  in  the  flower  and  heat  of  his 
youth  ;  at  the  summit  of  a  well-earned 
fame  ;  and  with  unbounded  influence 
over  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  his 
countrymen  ;  his  thus  laying  aside  all 
personal  and  ambitious  views,  and  suh- 
mitling  himself  wholly  and  uncondi¬ 
tionally  to  a  newly-formed  government 
— seeking  and  desiring  to  hold  no 
higher  station  in  it  than  that  of  an 
humble  agent  in  fulfilling  its  [)!ans  for 
achieving  the  liberties  of  his  country 
—evinces  a  self-devotion  and  simpli¬ 
city  of  character  rarely  to  be  met  with 
even  under  circumstances  which  miglit 
seem  more  likely  to  call  it  fortii. 

When  Sulei  was  invested  by  a  for¬ 
midable  Turkish  force,  and  every  ave¬ 
nue  of  entrance  or  escape  was  shut 
up,  IMarco,  who  was  there,  contrived, 
with  a  very  few  of  liis  countrymen,  to 
effect  a  passage  througli  the  Turkisli 
camp,  and  to  reach  Messolongio ; 
where,  after  having  collected  more 
troops,  he  look  up  a  position  at  Plaka, 
and  the  memorable  baffle  fought  on 
that  spot  again  testified  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  skill,  valour,  and  devotion.  He 
fought  sword  in  hand  for  a  great  lengtii 
of  lime  against  a  party  of  Mahomedaii 
Albanians;  when,  after  having  killed 
several  of  their  officers,  and  been  him¬ 
self  severely  wounded,  he  lost  his  horse 
and  baggage,  and  v/as  again  compelled 
to  retire  to  Messolongio. 

When  the  Suliotes  afterwards  made 
terms  with  their  besiegers,  he  was  at 
Messolongio ;  and  though,  aware  of 
the  critical  situation  in  which  the}'- 
were  placed,  he  did  not  disapprove  of 
their  resolution  to  submit- themselves 
conditionally  to  their  enemies,  yet  ho 
refused  to  follow  tlieir  example  and 
retire  v/ith  them,  as  he  miglit  have 
done  wilii  lionour,  but  resolved  to  re¬ 
main  with  Prince  Mavrocordato,  con¬ 
scious  that  if  he  had  left  him,  lie  would 
have  lyst  that  most  eflicicnt  support 
which  he  derived  from  tlie  opinions  of 
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his  follow-countrymen  as  to  tho  stale 
of  tlu'ir  cause,  and  that  the  edifice  of 
liberty,  which  seemed  to  be  just  rising 
from  its  foundation,  cemented  by  the 
blood  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  would 
again  fall  to  pieces  and  go  to  nought. 
He  therefore  sent  away  his  family  to 
Ancona,  to  avoid  the  importunities 
which  they  were  urging  upon  him,  and 
linked  himself,  for  belter  for  worse, 
to  the  fortunes  of  Mavrocordalo  and 
his  suffering  country. 

The  most  successful,  distinguished, 
and  important  epoch  of  Marco’s  ex¬ 
ploits  was  that  which  included  the 
siege  and  storming  of  Messolongio  by 
ttte  Turks.  At  this  period,  when  the 
town  was  invested  on  all  sides  by  a 
'I'urkish  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men, 
he  still  kept  possession  of  the  weak 
outskirts  (for  tliey  do  not  deserve  the 
tiame  of  fortifications)  in  company  with 
bis  friend  Mavrocordato,  and  with  a 
body  of  no  more  than  three  hundred 
men — both  of  them  determining  to  pe- 
risli  in  the  ruins  of  the  town,  rather 
than  willingly  abandon  it.  And  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  attributed  to  this  determi¬ 
nation,  that  the  cause  of  Greece  at  pre¬ 
sent  bears  an  aspect  of  hope  instead  of 
despair.  In  this  campaign,  with  the 
aid  of  some  slight  reinforcements,  they 
occasioned  the  Turks  a  loss  of  three 
thousaml  men,  and  finally  saved  the 
town.  This  latter  event  was  effected 
purely  by  a  piece  of  personal  valour 
and  conrluct  on  the  part  of  Marco  Bot- 
zari.  'Fhe 'I'urkish  troops  had  assault¬ 
ed  Messolongio,  and  actually  gained 
possession  of  the  outposts  of  the  town 
— overpowering  for  a  time  the  chief 
body  of  troops  under  the  command  of 
Botzari,  and  compelling  the’m  to  retire 
to  the  shore  and  endeavour  to  escape  in 
their  boats,  &c.  Marco  was  com- 
])elled  to  follow  them  in  this  extremity  ; 
but  be  determined  to  make  one  gallant 
effort  to  rally  them,  which  entirely  suc¬ 
ceeded.  VVtiile  they  were  retiring  pre¬ 
cipitately,  he  ruslied  in  among  them, 
flourishing  his  sword  and  shouting 
Hu  rras  !  and  gave  them  to  believe  that 
their  fellows  had  repulsed  the  Turks, 
and  that  they  were  flinging  themselves 
from  the  walls  into  the  ditch.  His 
troops  rallied  at  these  sounds ;  he 
again  placed  himself  at  their  head  and 
led  them  unexpectedly  on  the  enemy, 
and  the  place  was  finally  abandoned  by 
the  Turks,  leaving  behind  them  an  iiu- 
niense  booty  in  artillery,  ammunition, 
and  baggage  of  great  value. 

Botzari  was  in  no  instance  known 
to  aygil  himself  even  of  the  fair  spoils 


that  were  taken  from  the  enemy,  but 
sulfered  them  all  to  be  divided  among 
his  men,  with  whom,  however,  he  in¬ 
variably  shared  all  the  dangers  and 
hardships  of  the  campaign,  being  nei- 
.tlier  armed,  attired,  nor  fed  in  any  way 
different  from  them.  It  is  also  well 
known,  that  he  has  in  many  cases  re¬ 
fused  large  bribes  offered  him  by  the 
enemy,  if  he  would  retire  into  the 
Ionian  Islands.  Once,  in  particular, 
at  Messolongio,  five  hundred  purses* 
were  offered  to  him  if  he  would  quit  the 
place.  The  person  from  whose  lips 
these  notices  of  his  life  are  collected, 
was  informed  of  the  above  through  an 
unquestionable  channel. 

But  the  most  prominent  and  striking 
illustration  that  can  be  offered  of  the 
pure  patriotism  that  actuated  Botzari 
in  all  his  views,  is  perhaps  to  be  found 
in  the  following  fact: —The  father  of 
Marco  (Kitzo  Botzari)  was  extremely 
obnoxious  to  Aii  Pacha,  on  account  of 
his  being  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Su- 
liote  tribes,  against  which  Ali  had  so 
long  made  war.  It  was  mentioned,  in 
the  commencement  of  this  paper,  that, 
on  the  fall  of  ftulei  into  the  hands  of 
Ali,  Kitzo  Botzari  retired  into  the 
Ionian  Islands.  Shortly  after  this  pe¬ 
riod,  Ali  made  several  underhand  at¬ 
tempts  on  the  life  of  Kitzo,  one  of  which 
at  last  succeeded.  Having  occasion  to 
leave  the  islands,  and  come  to  Arta, 
he  was  there  privately  shot  by  an  agent 
of  Aii.  At  the  time  the  Greeks  first 
rose  on  their  oppressors,  this  agent  in 
the  death  of  Marco’s  father  (one  Capi¬ 
tal!  Gogo,  of  Tzumeska)  was  consider¬ 
ed  as  an  important  aid  to  the  cause, 
but  he  was  reluctant  to  come  forward 
in  conjunction  with  Marco,  knowing 
that  the  latter  was  aware  of  the  part  he 
had  taken  (by  the  order  of  Ali)  in  the 
dealh  of  his  father.  But  Marco  volun¬ 
tarily  sought  an  interview  with  this 
person,  in  which  he  assured  hina  that 
this  was  an  epoch  at  which  he  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  dismiss  from 
his  breast  all  passions  but  the  love  of 
country  ;  and  he  urged  him  to  do  the 
same;  adding,  “  It  was  not  you  who 
killed  my  father,  it  was  Ali.”  And  h,e 
actually  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a 
marriage  between  some  branches  of 
their  iiespective  families,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  bond  of  union  which  he 
wished  to  exist  between  them  on  this 
occasion. 

Only  one  more  anecdote  will  be  add- 

*  A  purse  is  500  Turkish  piastres, 
or  about  IOC  sterling. 
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in  illustration  of  the  personal  cool¬ 
ness  and  ioi  re[)l* *ity  of  this  distinguish¬ 
ed  chieftain.  'I’he  relater  of  the  fore- 
g(»ing  was  one  day  dining  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  Marco’s  uncle,  at  Arta,  and 
after  dinner  he  was  walking  alone  in 
the  town  with  Marco,  when  several 
halls  from  the  Turkish  batteries  fell  at 
a  very  short  distance  from  them.  While 
the  relater  (who  is  no  soldier)  was  en¬ 
deavouring  to  conceal  his  sense  of  the 
danger  that  seemed  to  surround  them, 
Marco  observed  laughingly,  and  [joint¬ 
ing  to  the  balls,  “  You  see,  these  are 
tlte  only  kind  of  apples  the  Turks  would 
send  us  for  our  dessert.” 

Marco  Rotzari  was,  at  the  period  of 
his  death,  not  more  than  thirty  or  thir¬ 
ty-one  years  of  age,  stout,  but  of  low 
stature,  with  extremely  fine  bright 
black  eyes,  dark  com[)lexion,  and  a 
countenance  altogether  highly  animated 
and  expressive.  His  arms  consisted  of 
a  musquet,  a  sabre,  and  a  Turkish 
knife,  and  one  small  pistol  of  extreme¬ 
ly  inferior  quality. — New  Monthly  Ma- 
yazine. 


THE  WATERING  PLACES. 

“  Awake,  arise,”  bold  Neptune  cries, 

”  It  scandalous  and  base  is 
To  lag  behind,  when  half  mankind 
Frequent  my  Watering  Places.”— 

”  ’Tis  passing  odtl,  blue-bearded  god. 
That  men  should  thus  turn  oilers  ; — 
With  every  due  respect  for  you, 

I  never  liked  your  waters. 

“If  ’twere  my  lot  to  build  a  cot. 

Or  d  ome  of  Chinese  pattern. 

It  should  not  verge  upon  thy  surge, 
Joint  Devisee  of  Saturn. 

The  very  trees,  that  own  thy  breeze. 
Seem  by  the  favour  undone  ; 

With  inland  bend,  like  me,  they  send 
A  longing  look  low’rd  T^iondon. 

“  The  man  who  stops  in  sea-side  shopsi 
Tjike  Donaldson’s  or  Lucombe’s, 

In  hopes  to  find  food  for  the  mind, 

Soon  finds  he’s  not  at  Hookham’s. 
The  libraries  that  edge  thy  seas, 

Are  fit  for  boys  in  short  hose : 

Their  gew-gaw  shelves  bear  tops  for 
twelves. 

And  paper  kites  for  quartos. 

“  Sandgate  may  do  for  those  who  woo 
I’he  leaden  god  of  slumber. 

O’er  Bognor  Rock  the  sea-gulls  flock  ; 

I’ll  not  increase  their  number. 

Who  loves  to  hide  should  go  to  Ryde, 
Full  equi-dismal  Cowes  is  : 

And  poor  Eastbourne  ap|>ears  to  mourn 
Her  runaway  ‘  Sea  Houses.’ 
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“  To  Broadstairs  they  may  post  away, 
Who  think  it  famous  tdieer  is 
With  gun  and  shot  o’er  fields  to  trot. 
Monopolized  t)y  Ceres. 

Southend’s  too  nigh,  and  they  who  hie 
To  Scarborough  too  far  get : 
Worthing's  all  tides,  and  all  Cheap- 
side’s 

Mud-carted  into  Margate. 

“  Tow’rd  Rotlingdean  who  walks  the 
Steyne, 

A  bold  and  jutting  work  sees. 

Which  aims,  by  spars,  and  chains,  and 
bars, 

To  fetter  thee,  like  Xerxes. 

But,  Son  of  0[)s,  the  [)ile  that  stops 
Thy  waters  in  their  gushing. 

May  ([uit  its  post  on  Brighton  coast. 
And  walk  away  to  Flushing. 

“  See  yonder  yacht,  with  paddling  trot. 
And  rolling  Lichfield  Sam’s  gait. 
Unload,  at  eight,  its  motley  freight. 
To  skim  thy  surf  at  Ramsgate. 

I  once  swam  near  her  Lighthouse  Pier, 
Than  moist  Leauder  madder. 

But,  warn’d  by  Time,  no  more  I  climb 
For  Angels  Jacob’s  ladder. 

“  At  Hastings,  if  her  frisky  clilf 
Would  be  more  staid  and  sober. 

The  gods  I’d  thank  to  pass,  dear  Frank, 
With  thee  a  blithe  October, 

Bat  from  her  brink  new  rocks  may  sink. 
The  next  time  blows  the  wind  bad  : 
And  I  below  her  clialky  brow 
Be  sepulchred  like  Sindbad. 

“  Thus,  billowy  god,  my  muse  has 
trod 

Thy  forelands,  creeks,  and  mountains. 
And,  could  I  boot  as  light  a  foot, 

I'd  seek  thy  briny  fountains. 

But  gout  requires  more  inland  shires, 
The  limb,  that  last  night  felt  numb. 
Instinctive  clings  to  mineral  springs — 
Adieu,  I’m  off  for  Chelt’nham  !” 

Ibid. 


SAWNEY  AT  DONCASTER. 

By  the  Author  of  the  Ayrshire  Lega¬ 
tees,  i^'C. 

*  *  *  ’Deed,  ye  see  that  same  job 
o’  the  horse,  amang  the  lave  o’  my 
Yorkshire  exploits,  is  a  conie-to-pass 
well  worthy  of  a  record.  For,  ye  should 
know,  an  it  were  necessaf’  to  tell  you, 
that  I  was  a  stranger  at  Leeds,  and 
very  guarded  I  was  in  my  dealings, 
’cause  and  on  account  o’  the  notour 
character  of  the  Yorkshire  folk,  for 
jinking  in  their  bargains;  and  really 
whan  my  friend,  and  long  correspond¬ 
ent  there,  offered,  in  a  civil  and  free 
manner — that  I  must  needs  allow— his 
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horse,  to  take  me  o’er  to  Dotvcaster,  I 
swilheredf  and  was  5n  asore  hesitation 
of  mind  concerning  the  same,  fori  need 
j\ot  tell  you,  that  there’s  no  part  of  the 
habit  and  repute  of  the  Yorkshire  folk 
more  unsettled  among  their  customers, 
than  their  ways  of  dealing  anent  horses  ; 
nay,  and  what’s  very  extraordinar 
among  honest  men,  they  make  no  secret 
of  the  glamour  they  have  used  in  their 
traffic  in  that  commodity.  Therefore, 
as  ye  may  well  suppose,  when  Mr. 
Shalloons  was  so  complaisant  as  to 
offer  me  his  horse,  I  had  a  jealousy 
that  he  was  not  without  an  end  of  his 
own  behoof;  for  which  cause,  and  na¬ 
tural  suspicion,  ye  may  think  1  was  not 
overly  keen  to  comply  with  his  obliging 
offer,  for  really,  to  speak  God’s  truth, 
no  man  could  be  more  well-bred  and 
discreet  than  he  was  in  making  me  that 
same  offer.  However,  for  all  that  I 
could  either  say  or  do,  he  was  really  so 
pressing  with  his  civility,  that  it  would 
have  been  a  very  coarse  conduct  on  my 
part  to  have  persisted  in  a  denial. 

Well,  so  ye  see  the  horse  being  so 
proffered,  and  the  proffer  so  consented 
to  by  me,  on  the  day  I  had  sorted  out 
of  the  week  I  was  to  be  there,  for  that 
aforesaid  and  same  journey  to  Doncas¬ 
ter,  the  beast  was  brought  to  the  door 
of  the  house  where  I  ,staid,  and  there 
having  laid  my  legs  o’er  the  saddle,  I 
found  it  a  composed  and  canny  brute, 
IHr.  M‘Lauchlan  of  Fuddy’s  fine  geld¬ 
ing  was  no  surer  footed;  and  so,  as  ye 
may  suppose,  me  and  the  horse,  I  on 
its  back,  rode  our  ways  towards  that 
same  boroughs-town  of  Doncaster,  and 
the  farther  1  rode,  and  the  mair  I  grew 
acquaint  with  the  horse,  the  mair  reason 
1  had  to  be  thankful  for  the  very  solid 
politesse  of  my  civil  correspondent. 

But  to  make  a  short  of  a  long  tale, 
and  no  to  descant  and  enlarge  on  the 
civility  of  tlie  lads  at  the  inns  and  ta¬ 
verns  that  we  passed — indeed,  for  that 
matter,  they  were  ower  gleg  for  me  ; 
for,  to  confess  a  fault,  they  thereby 
wiled  from  me  a  sixpence,  where  I 
would  have  gart  a  twal-pennies  do  at 
the  door  of  ony  stabler  in  all  Scotland. 
But  at  the  time  t  did  na  begrudge  that 
liberality  on  my  part,  having  so  footy 
and  well-going  a  beast  for  a  bethank, 
as  I  had  that  aforesaid  and  the  same. — 
But  I’ll  no  say  that,  now  and  then, 
when  I  thought  of  the  habit  and  repute 
of  the  Yorkshire  folk,  concerning  their 
horses,  1  hadna  a  dread  upon  me  that 
all  wasna  sound  at  the  bottom — and 
more  especially  as  the  horse  lost  a  shoe 
soon  after  we  had  passed  through  the 


first  toll,  the  which  I  thought  a  remarka¬ 
ble  thing.  However,  as  I  vvas  saying,  the 
horse  and  me  arrived  safe  at  the  afore¬ 
said  and  same  boroughs  town  of  Don¬ 
caster,  and  no  beast,  after  such  a  jour¬ 
ney,  could  be  in  better  order,  than  was 
that  aforesaid  and  same. 

But  now  I  have  to  rehearse  of  what 
ensued.  Ye’re  to  know  and  under¬ 
stand,  that  there  was  then  in  Doncas¬ 
ter  a  grand  ploy,  which  they  call  the 
Sen  Legar,  the  which  is  a  kind  of  a 
horse-race;  but  no  like  our  creditable 
Leith  races  of  old,  and  those  sprees  of 
moderation  of  the  same  sort  that’s 
ha’den  in  their  stead  at  IMusselburgh. 
Really  the  King’s  visit  was  just  a  Sab¬ 
bath  liil’t — never  was  seen  such  a 
jehuing  o’  coaches,  such  a  splashery  o* 
iiorses,  and  swearing  and  tearing 
o’  gentlemen  and  flunkies  ;  it  vvas  just 
a  thing  by  common. 

But  no  to  summer  and  winter  about 
yon  dreadful  horse  races,  and  the  gamb¬ 
ling  there  anent,  enough  to  make  a 
sober  man’s  hair  stand  on  end,  1  alight¬ 
ed  at  the  door  of  an  inn,  and  I  gave  the 
horse  the  same  and  aforesaid,  that  had 
so  well  brought  me  there,  to  an  hostler 
lad ;  and  went  to  see  what  I  might  be 
able  to  do  in  the  way  of  custom  among’ 
the  shops.  But  the  wearyful  Sen  Leger 
was  ahint  every'counter  ;  and  upon  the 
whole  it  v/as  but  a  thriftless  journey,  I 
soon  found,  that  I  had  come  upon  ;  and 
therefore  I  came  to  an  agreement  witli 
myself,  in  my  own  mind,  to  go  back  to 
Leeds,  and  then  think  of  coming  north¬ 
ward.  So  having  in  that  way  resolved, 
I  w'ent  back  to  the  inns,  and  told  the 
hostler  lad  to  have  the  horse  the  same 
and  aforesaid  that  I  had  come  on, 
ready, betimes  in  the  morn,  and  then  I 
returned  to  the  house  of  a  correspond¬ 
ent  that  had  invited  me  to  sleep,  be¬ 
cause  of  tlie  extortionate  stale  of  tho 
inns.  But  I  know  not  what  came  ower 
me — surely  it  was  a  token  of  what  was 
to  happen — I  got  but  little  rest,  and 
my  thoughts  were  aye  running  on  the 
poor  horse,  the  same  and  aforesaid, 
that  had  brought  me  from  Leeds,  and 
more  especially  anent  the  repute  of  the 
Yorkshire  folk  ashorse-cowpers. 

However,  at  the  last,  1  had  a  com¬ 
posed  refreshment,  and  I  rose  as  I  had 
}tortio!>ed,  and  went  to  the  inns,  and 
there  the  hostler  lad,  at  the  very  mi¬ 
nute  the  hour  chappit,  brought  forth, 
as  I  thought,  the  horse.  But,  think 
what  was  my  consternation,  when  going 
to  loop  on  I  discovered  that  it  was  nae 
mair  Mr.  Shalloons’  horse  than  I  was 
Mr.  Shalloons. 
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“  Lad,’’  said  I,  “  rKine  of  your  tricks 
upon  travellers — that’s  no  my  horse.” 

“  By  gum  I”  says  he,  “  it  be  your 
horse.” 

“  Na,”  quo’  I,  “  I’ll  take  my  oath 
on’t,  that’s  no  the  horse  I  brought  to 
this  house.” 

*‘It  bo  your  horse,  sir,  so  on  and 
be  off,”  said  he,  in  a  very  audacious 
manner. 

“  I’ll  never  lay  leg  out  o’er  that 
beast  in  this  world,  for  to  a  surety  it’s 
no  mine.  Deil’s  in  the  fallow,  does  he 
think  what  might  come  on  me  if  I  were 
catcht  riding  another  man’s  horse  in 
Yorkshire?” 

“  I  tell  you,”  quo’  the  hostler,  it 
he  your  horse — I  wouldn’t  go  never  to 
tell  ony  lies  about  it.  A  nice  bit  of 
blood  it  be  too — no  gentleman  need 
cross  better. — Please,  sir,  to  mount.” 

“  Mount ! — do  ye  think  I’m  by  mysel, 
and  that  I  dinna  ken  ae  horse  frae, 
another?”  said  I  :  “  that  horse  is  no 
mine,  and  mine  he’ll  never  be,  so  gang 
back  to  the  stable,  and  bring  the  one 
I  put  into  your  hands  yestreen,  or  I’ll 
maybe  find  a  way  to  gar  you.” 

“  Well,  to  be  sure,  if  you  be’nt  a  rum 
ane;  why,  sir,  does  you  not  see  that 
there  white  foot? — your  horse  had  a 
white  foot — which  be  a  testificate  that 
this  here  horse  be  your  horse.” 

“  I  tell  you,  white  foot  or  black  foot, 
that’s  no  my  horse,  and  if  ye  dinna 
bring  my  own.  I’ll  have  you  afore  the 
Sheriff.” 

“  D— n  h  is  green  breeches  !  I  doesn’t 
care — no,  nought  at  all — for  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Ingleby,  for  this  be  your  horse;” 
I’ll  tak  my  davy  on’t.” 

“  Horse!”  quo’!,  “  that’s  a  mare.” 

“By  jingo,  .so  it  be!”  was  the 
ne’er-do-weel’s  answer,  and  I  saw’  him 
laughing  in  his  sleeve  ;  howsoever,  he 
had  a  remnant  of  impudence  yet  left, 
and  he  said,  “  But  your  horse  was  a 
mare.” 

At  this  my  corruption  rose,  and  I 
could  stand  no  more,  but,  giving  a  pow¬ 
erful  stamp,  I  cried,  “Deevils  in  hell  I” 
which  was  a  hasty  word  for  me  to  say, 
“  d’ye  think  I’ll  tak  a  mare  for  a 
horse?” 

So  he,  seeing  that  I  was  in  my  im¬ 
perative  mood,  as  Mr.  Andrew  tlie 
schoolmaster  says,  put  his  tongue  in 
Ills  cheek,  as  I  saw,  and  went  into  the 
house  of  the  inns,  and  brought  out  a 
very  civil,  well-fared,  gentleman-like 
man,  the  landlord,  who  said  to  me,  with 
great  contrition,  that  their  stables  being 
full,  aud  some  of  the  grooms  drunk,  my 
horse  had  been  unfortunately  hanged 
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quite  dead,  aiid  hts  skin  goiie  to  the 
tan-pit;  but  that,  to  make  an  Indemni¬ 
fication,  he  had  got  one  as  like  it  as 
possible,  and  a  much  better  than  mine 
was;  however,  through  inadvertency, 
a  mare  had  been  brought.”  “  I  shall 
not,  however,  said  he,  make  two 
words  about  it;  your  horse,  I  think, 
was  worth  fifty  guineas — I  will  pay  you 
the  money.’’ 

“Fifty  guineas!”  quo’  I;  “  nane 
o’  your  fifty  guineas  to  me;  he  was 
worth  sixty  pounds  if  he  was  worth 
a  farthing.” 

“  I’ll  pay  you  the  price,”  said  the 
landlord,  “  and  all  the  favour  I  ask  in 
return  is  that  you  will  not  tell  at  what 
house  the  accident  happened;”  so  he 
paid  me  the  money,  but  really  I  was 
for  a  season  not  easy  to  think  of  the 
way  that  such  a  sum  for  a  horse  had 
come  out  of  a  Yorkshire  hand  into  my 
pouch.  Howsever,  as  the  horse  was 
dead  and  gone,  I  could  make  no  better 
o’t  than  to  put  up  the  notes,  which  I 
did,  and  came  back  to  Leeds  in  a  stage¬ 
coach,  thinking  all  the  way  of  what  I 
should  say  to  Mr.  Shalloons  ;  and  in  a 
terrible  dread  I  was  that  he  would  not 
be  content  with  the  sixty  pound,  but 
obligate  me  to  pay  a  tyrannical  sum. 

Howsever,  having  considered  with 
myself,  as  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Leeds, 

I  went  to  him — aye  thinking  of  the 
Yorkshire  way  of  cheating  with  horses 
— ‘and  I  said, 

“  Mr.  Shalloons,  yon’s  a  very  con¬ 
venient  and  quiet  beast  of  your’s ; 
would  ye  do  a  friend  a  favour,  and  sell’s 
to  me  on  reasonable  terms.” 

“  It  is,”  quo’  he,  “  a  very  passable 
hack — I  did  not  wish  to  part  wi’t ;  but 
as  you  have  taken  a  fancy  to  him,  you 
shall  have  him  for  forty  guineas.” 

“  Forty  guineas,  Mr.  Shalloons,” 
cried  I — “  Na,  surely,  you  could  never 
look  for  that — Thirty’s  mair  like  the 
price.” 

“  Half  the  difference,”  said  he,  “  and 
the  horse  is  yours.” 

“  Make  it  punds,Mr.  Shalloons,  and 
I’ll  tak  him,”  quo’  I. 

“  Well,  pounds  let  it  be,”  said  he — ’ 
so  I  paid  him  the  five-and-thirty  pounds 
out  of  the  sixty,  by  the  which  I  had  a 
clear  profit  of  five-and-twenty  pounds, 
prfvter  the  price  of  my  ticket  by  the 
coach,  which  is  an  evidence  and  a  fact 
to  me,  that  a  Scotchman  may  try  his 
hand  at  horse-flesh  with  a  Yorksliire- 
man  ony  day  in  the  year,  the  Sen 
Leger  fair-day  at  Doncaster  not  ex¬ 
cepted. 

Blacl-n'ood's  Edinburgh  Magazine, 
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®ht  OatUtrer. 

“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of 
other  men’s  stuff.”  — lEoitow, 

PARODY  ON  THE  THORN. 

From  the  cell  of  my  muse,  dear  Maria 
requested, 

A — something  the  Mirror  to  send  ; 

Yes,  by  heaven!  1  exclaimed,  may  I 
perish, 

If  e’er  1  say  no,  and  Maria  offend. 

Then  smiling' — she  said — what  think 
you  of  sending, 

(I  saw  that  she  miss’d  a  few  stitches) 

I  sighing,  replied — ah!  dearest, inform 
me  ; 

She  retorted,  well,  send  our  good 
wishes. 

Yes,  by  heaven!  I  exclaimed,  may  I 
perish, 

If  e'er  I  say  no,  and  Maria  offend. 


ON  ONE  ONLY. 

Reneath  this  monumental  stone  lie 
The  mortal  relics  of  one  Only  ! 

Yes,  of  one  Only  !  for,  Only»  he 
Rests  here — and  Only,  here  is  free 
From  ills — to  whi(;h  Only,  in  this  life. 
Could  Only  look  for  cares  andstrife.^ 


EPITAPH  ON  A  LINEN-DRAPER, 

Cottons  and  cambrics,  all  adieu. 

And  muslins  too,  farewell  ; 

Plain,  striped  and  figured,  old  and  new. 
Three  quarters,  yard  or  ell ; 

By  nail  and  yard'l’ve  measured  ye. 

As  customers  inclined. 

The  church-yard  now  has  measured  me, 
And  nails  my  coSin  bind. 


THE  drunkard’s  CHARACTER. 

From  a  Volume  of  Pamphlets,  let¬ 
tered,  “  Miscellaneous  Sheets," pre¬ 
sented  by  King  George  III.  to  the 
British  Museum,  The  date  is  1640. 

A  drunk vrd  is  the  annoyance  of  mo- 
desty, 

The  trouble  of  civility, 

The  spoil  of  wealth. 

The  distraction  of  Reason. 

Jle  is  only  the  brewer’s  agent. 

The  tavern  and  alehouse  benefactor,’ 
The  beggar’s  companion. 

The  constable’s  trouble  ; 
lie  is  his  wife’s  woe. 

His  children’s  sorrow. 

His  neighbour’s  scoff. 

His  own  shame  ; 

In  summer,  he  is  a  tub  of  swill, 

A  spirit  of  sleep, 

A  picture  of  a  beast. 

And  a  monster  of  man. 


DOMESTIC  jArs. 

The  following  curious  advertisement 
has  appeared  in  the  Concord  (New 
Hampshire,  America,)  paper  : 

“  Whereas  I,  D  iniel  Clay,  through 
misrepresen'ation,  was  induced  to  post 
my  wife,  Rhoda,  in  the  papers:  now  I 
beg  leave  to  inform  the  pubi  c,  that  I 
have  again  taken  her  to  wife,  after  set¬ 
tling  all  our  domestic  broils  in  a  ami¬ 
cable  manner  ;  so  that  every  thing,  as 
usual,  goes  on  like  clock  work.” 

“  Divorc’d  like  scissars  rent  in  twain, 

Each  mourn’d  the  rivet  out: 

Now  whet  and  rivetted  aarain. 

They’ll  make  the  old  shears  cut.” 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

CAPTAIN  parry’s  VOYAGE. 

On  Saturday  next  me  shall  pub" 
lish  a  Supplementary  Num.ber  of 
the  Mirror,  mhich  mill  be  entirely 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  North 
Polar  Expeditions.  It  mill  contain 
a  more  complete  account  than  has 
yet  appeared  of  Capt.  Parry's  last 
Voyage,  mith  a  notice  of  all  the 
previous  attempts  to  discover  the 
North-West  and  North-East  Pas 
sages.  It  mill  be  embellished  mith  a 
beautiful  Map,  engraved  on  steel, 
pointing  out  the  discoveries  of  Capt. 
Parry  in  his  two  Voyages,  as  mell 
as  those  of  Capt.  Ross,  Capt.  Frank¬ 
lin,  and  former  Voyagers  ;  and  mill 
be  further  enriched  mith  tmo  En¬ 
gravings  on  Wood. 

No  extra  charge  mill  be  made  for 
the  Supplementary  Number,  mhich 
is  got  up  at  great  expense  ;  and  the 
Map  mill  be  protected  by  a  Wrapper, 
on  mhich  Advertisements  mill  be  in¬ 
serted,  if  formal' ded  by  Tuesday. 

No.  50,  of  the  Mirror,  mill  con¬ 
tain  a  variety  of  interesting  arti¬ 
cles,'  including  communications 
from  several  Correspondents. 

Puhluhed  by  J.  LIMBIRD,  S.'iS,  Sfrmd, 
(East  end  of  Exeter  Change),  and  sold  by  all 
JVea’smen  and  Booksellers.  — Printed  by  T. 
DOLBY,  299,  Strand. 
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The  grand  Mausoleum,  known  by 
the  name  ofTuj  Mah41,  stands  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river  Jumna.  It 
was  erected  by  the  Emperor  Shah 
Jehiin,  in  memory,  and  at  the  earnest 
request  of  his  favourite  wife,  entitled 
Moomtaz  i  Zaman6e,  the  “  Pre-emi¬ 
nent  in  the  Seraglio,  or  Paragon  of  the 
Age.”  The  T4j  Mahal  was  seventeen 
years  in  building  ;  it  was  commenced 
in  1638,  and  completed  in  or  about  the 
year  1055  ;  20,000  men  were  constantly 
employed  on  it.  The  terrace  on  which  the 
Mausoleum  stands,  is  elevated  consider¬ 
ably  above  the  level  of  the  garden  that 
leads  to  it;  two  covered  flights  of  steps 
projecting  laterally  from  an  advanced 
part  of  the  terrace  lead  to  the  top: 
upon  reaching  the  terrace,  the  attention 
is  distracted  by  the  various  beauties  of 
the  edifice.  Its  elevation  occupies  a 
space  of  300  feet  square,  paved  with 
black  and  white  marble:  the  minarets 
are  a  hundred  and  five  feet  from  the 
terrace,  and  the  dome  considerably 
higher,  and  its  height  is  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet.  The  angles  of  the  ter¬ 
race  are  octagonal,  from  which  marble 
VoL.  II. 


minarets  of  most  exquisite  beauty  and 
proportion  arise.  Each  of  these  mina¬ 
rets  contain  an  interior  stair-case  which 
leads  to  the  top,  and  has  three  galleries 
running  round  it;  on  the  top  of  each 
is  an  open  pavilion,  crowned  with  a 
dome.  The  four  principal  sides  of  the 
central  building,  which  is  of  an  octago¬ 
nal  figure,  are  opposed  to  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass,  and  are  perfectly 
uniform.  In  the  centre  of  each  is  a 
lofty  pointed  arch,  of  a  shape  peculiarly 
beautiful,  and  sculptured  in  the  inside 
in  a  manner  resembling  that  of  the 
Gothic  arches  in  many  of  the  old  Cathe¬ 
drals  in  England.  The  top  above  this 
arch  runs  con'siderably  higher  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  building.  Texts  of 
the  Koran,  in  Arabic  characters,  form¬ 
ed  of  black  marble,  are  inlaid  both 
above  and  round  the  sides  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  arches.  The  beauty  of  the  cha-' 
racter,  and  the  contrast  of  the  white 
marble  in  which  they  are  skilfully 
sculptured,  unite  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  observer.  On  each  side  of  the 
principal  arch  abpve  described,  as  well 
as  the  smaller  faces  of  the  building 
D  d 
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which  form  the  octagon,  are  two  stories 
of  pointed  arches  with  recesses,  and  a 
long  balustrade  in  front.  The  spindles 
above  tile  arches  are  enriched  with 
flowers  of  various  coloured  stones, 
inlaid  ;  the  heads  of  the  arches,  within 
the  recesses,  are  ornamented  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  within  the  several 
arches  running  round.  The  edifice  has 
windows  formed  of  open  fretwork  in 
slabs  of  marble,  which  serve  to  give 
light  to  the  interior  of  the  building. 
From  the  centre  springs  the  great  dome, 
swelling  outward  from  its  cone,  and 
with  a  beautiful  curve  tapering  to  a 
point,  crowned  with  gilt  ornaments. — 
The  shape  of  the  dome  is  considered  by 
artists  to  be  of  peculiar  beauty  and  ele¬ 
gant  proportion.  In  each  of  the  four 
sides  of  the  large  dome,  rises  an  octan¬ 
gular  pavilion,  crowned  with  a  smaller 
dome,  which,  together  with  the  height 
of  the  centre  parts  of  each  face  of  the 
building,  conceal  the  niche  or  cdhe  of 
the  dome. 

The  centre  hall  contains  the  tombs 
of  Moomtaz  i  Zaroanee  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  the  Emperor  Sliah  Jeh^n,  tf»e 
former,  for  whom  alone  the  structure 
was  originally  intended,  being  buried 
exactly  in  the  centre,  the  Emperor  on 
the  left. 

The  tombs  are  enclosed  by  a  screen 
or  railing  of  white  marble,  exquisitely 
sculptured  and  inlaid  with  variegated 
flowers  of  coloured  stones  ;  and  these 
have  been  inserted  with  such  skill,  that 
not  the  smallest  inequality  of  surface  is 
at  this  day  perceptible  to  the  eye,  and 
in  very  few  instances  only  to  the 
touch  :  the  flowers  are  varied,  and  dis¬ 
posed  with  uncommon  taste,  and  the 
colours  remain  remarkably' vivid :  the 
decoration  of  the  two  tombs,  composed 
of  marble  and  inlaid  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  screen,  but  with  still  greater 
care  and  elegance,  contains  some  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  and  would  astonish  even 
in  painting,  by  their  taste  and  beauty, 
and  laboured  workmanship. 

The  hall  itself  is  of  large  dimensions, 
of  an  octagonal  shape,  and  the  interior 
dome  rises  to  a  considerable  height. — 
The  open  fretwork  of  the  marble  slabs 
in  the  arches,  admits  a  sombre  light, 
which,  with  the  solemn  echo  from  the 
dome,  impresses  a  religious  awe  upon 
the  mind,  peculiarly  suited  to  the  design 
of  the  edTice.  The  lower  part  of  the 
wall,  round  the  central  hall,  is  richly 
ornamented  with  flowers,  sculptured  in 
alto  relievo^  on  the  marble,  and  the 
terrace  is  composed  of  slabs  of  black 
and  white  marble,  arranged  with  a  de¬ 


gree  of  taste  propiorlionable  to  that 
manifested  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
edifice. 

A  double  gallery,  connecting  several 
rooms  of  smaller  dimensions,  placed  at 
equal  distances  between  the  outer  wall 
of  the  edifice  and  that  of  the  central 
hall,  occupies  the  remaining  space  in 
the  interior  of  the  building. 

Below  the  central  room  is  a  vault, 
receiving  no  other  light  than  that  which 
is  conveyed  by  the  aperture  of  a  long 
flight  of  marble  stairs.  In  this  vault 
are  two  tombs  corresponding  in  situa¬ 
tion  and  beauty  with  those  above, 
though  their  ornaments  are  not  exactly 
similar.  In  the  ground  under  the  lower 
tombs,  are  deposited  the  bodies  of 
Moomtaz  i  Zamanee  and  Shah  Jeh&n. 
Arabic  inscriptions,  the  characters  of 
which  are  beautifully  inlaid  in  black 
marble  on  both  tombs,  declare  the  age 
and  title  of  the  deceased. 

This  superb  Mausoleum  is  said  to 
have  cost  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  lacs 
of  rupees,  or  from  seven  to  eight  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds,  not  including 
th,e  inarble. 

A  very  beautiful  model  of  this  Mau¬ 
soleum,  in  ivory,  is  at  this  time  exhi¬ 
biting  in  London,  which  conveys  an 
admirable  idea  of  one  of  the  most  splen¬ 
did  works  of  ~nrt  the  world  has  pro¬ 
duced. 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Architecture  is  one  of  those  fine  arts, 
the  study  of  which  has,  in  every  en¬ 
lightened  age,  and  by  every  civilized 
nation,  been  held  in  very  honourable 
esteem  ;  and  persons  of  the  most  ex¬ 
alted  rank  have  honoured  it  as  students, 
and  thought  it  not  beneath  them  to  at¬ 
tend  to  its  rules. 

When  we  consider  how  conspicuously 
this  scienceexhibits  the  liberality,  splen¬ 
dour,  and  magnificence  of  a  nation,  its 
great  importance,  the  elegant  accom¬ 
plishments  connected  with  its  study, 
how  much  it  is  to  be  regretted,  there  is 
no  society  in  England  where  architec¬ 
ture  is  regularly  taught  our  nobility 
and  gentry,  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
the  requisite  knowledge  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  o-f  a  man  of  taste  and  refine¬ 
ment  ;  for  from  them  and  the  weal¬ 
thier  part  of  the  community  can  archi¬ 
tecture  receive  its  proper  encourage¬ 
ment,  either  for  elegance  or  extent. 
The  Dilitante  Society  offer  some 
pretensions  to  patronize  the  pro¬ 
fession,  but  they  can  only  be  considered 
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as  importers  of  architectural  knowledge, 
rather  than  cultivators  of  originality  at 
home.  In  our  Royal  Academy,  a  mason 
or  plasterer  stands  as  good  a  chance  as 
the  architectural  student,  for  the  paltry 
instruction  they  offer,  or  the  rewards 
they  bestow  ;  and,  indeed,  the  artist  is 
indebted  for  his  education  to  his  private 
studies. 

Mr.  Elmes,  the  architect,  whose 
zeal  in  supporting  the  dignity  of  the 
art  deserves  the  highest  praise,  has 
said,  that  “  before  the  state  of  archi¬ 
tecture  can  be  improved,  and  the  pro¬ 
fessors  excited  to  that  species  of  emula¬ 
tion,  which  can  only  render  them  emi¬ 
nent,  strong  and  marked  distinctions 
must  take  place;  those  who  have  pa¬ 
tronage  must  consider  itasa  sacred  trust 
and  deposit,  the  meed  only  of  science 
and  genius.  The  claims  of  the  un¬ 
taught,  ignorant,  and  presumptuous, 
must  not  only  be  disallowed,  but  re¬ 
pelled  with  indignation  and  contempt, 
till  at  length  they  are  consigned  to  that 
obscurity  whence  they  never  ought  to 
have  been  suffered  to  emerge.”* 

The  frequent  tours  to  Greece  and 
other  parts  celebrated  for  elegant  edi¬ 
fices,  though  now  in  ruins,  have  with 
the  love  of  the  arts  spread  a  vast  know¬ 
ledge  and  justness  of  taste  among  those 
of  our  nobility  and  gentry,  whose  lei¬ 
sure  has  afforded  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
ploring  those  remains  of  ancient  gran¬ 
deur;  add  to  this,  the  determination  of 
our  present  most  gracious  Sovereign  to 
patronize  and  advance  the  arts,  made 
known  by  a  late  ostensible  minister  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  we,  still  hope 
that-  architecture  and  its  professors  will 
receive  that  encouragement  from  men 
of  taste  they  so  pre-eminently  deserve. 
The  schools  of  Italy,  wherein  the  study 
of  architecture  has  been  constantly  en¬ 
couraged  and  cultivated  ever  since  it  was 
rescued  from  the  vestiges  of  antiquity, 
have  propagated  throughout  the  most 
civilized  parts  of  Europe,  the  methods 
of  adapting  the  orders  to  the  designs  of 
public  and  private  edifices ;  however,  as 
the  great  and  essential  beauties  in  this 
art  do  not  result  from  the  parts  of  a 
design  taken  separately,  but  from  the 
effect  and  concurrence  of  them  all,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  there  are  so  few  ex¬ 
amples  of  handsome  buildings.  In  most 
countries  the  artists  awd  their  employers 
seem  to  have  been  ignorunt  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  distribution,  or,  perhaps,  enter¬ 
taining  a  fond  partiality  for  their  own 
fanciful  ornaments  and  sciences,  to  do 


honour  to  genius  of  tbeir  native. soiN 
have  raised  their  structures  upon  plans 
and  elevations  which  partly  bear  a  na¬ 
tional  character,  and  by  these  means 
the  orders  of  antiquity  have  been  jum¬ 
bled  with  their  own  uncouth  inodes ; 
yet  it  must  be  pleaded  that  the  accidents 
of  the  climate  might  at  first  render  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  the  ele¬ 
gancies  of  architecture  with  the  methods 
they  had  adopted  in  their  barbarous 
fabrics.  At  the  present  day  it  is  only 
in  the  principal  cities  in  Europe  that 
some  attempts  have  been, made, in  their 
edifices,  which  may  tend  to  establish 
such  systems  as  are  founded  on  the  rules 
of  the  best  Italian  schools,  which  rules 
may  undoubtedly  be  applied  to  the 
meanest  structures,  often  without  addi¬ 
tional  expense,  or  the  least  impediment 
to  their  uses. 

But  who  will  deny  that,  even  in  Italy, 
we  cannot  observe  a  total  negligence  of 
the  lesser  and  useful  divisions  of  a  plan 
for  indispensable  convenience?  as  dis¬ 
tress  was  the  parent  of  it,  so  conve¬ 
nience  was  the  first  object  it  regarded  : 
magnificence  and  decoration  were  the 
result  of  some  long  refinement,  and  de¬ 
signed  to  flatter  the  ostentation  of  the 
owners:  ’tis  easy  to  conclude  from 
hence,  that  convenience  should  still  be 
the  architect’s  first  consideration  :  every 
structure  is  raised  to  answer  some  par¬ 
ticular  end ;  and  the  most  obvious  and 
simple  means  are  always  the  best  to  ob¬ 
tain  it.  When  such  a  plan  as  this  is 
uniformly  and  consistently  laid  ;  when 
all  its  uses  may  be  comprehended  irv  a 
single  glance,  and  all  appear  undeni¬ 
ably  reasonable  and  perfect,  then  the 
artist  is  at  liberty  to  add  grandeur  and 
elegance  to  strength  and  propriety,  and 
finish  the  whole  with  the  full  splendour 
of  beauty  and  grace :  the  principal  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Italian  masters  appears 
to  have  been  to  strike  out  greatness  in 
their  designs,  but  this  was  no  ways 
blaineable  in  them,  being  consistent 
with  the  former  reserved  and  pompous 
customs  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
much  more  addicted  to  parade  than  hos¬ 
pitality.  The  French,  on  the  contrary, 
studious  of  whatever  contributes  to 
luxurious  ease  and  gaudy  appearances, 
have  contrived  to  mangle  the  most  sim¬ 
ple  plans  and  elevations  to  comply  with 
the  varieties  of  a  capricious  taste, 
though  it  is  very  practicable  to  unite  all 
the  conveniences  with  the  chastest  man¬ 
ner  of  building.  England,  at  different 
periods,  has  adopted  the  improprieties 
of  both  of  these  nations,  which  are 
easily  distinguished  at  first  sight.  Jnt- 
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mense  porticos,  like  those  of  temples, 
with  one  great  order  of  columns,  cupo¬ 
las,  and  such  like  misapplied  parts  to  a 
dwelling,  a  scarcity  of  windows  in  the 
same  front,  a  range  of  common  great 
rooms,  which  have  no  ingress  or  egress 
but  through  one  another,  are  designs 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  ;  the 
other  productions  are  as  easily  pointed 
out,  by  long  ill-proportioned  windows, 
narrow  interfernetration,  high  pitched 
roofs,  often  equal  to  the  heights  of  the 
walls  which  support  them,  loaded  still 
more  with  raishapen  turrets,  monstrous 
pediments  for  projecting  windows  in  the 
roof;  staircases,  wliich,  for  the  sake  of 
ostentation,  occupy  too  great  a  space, 
and  encroach  upon  the  plans  in  the  most 
essential  parts  ;  these,  and  such  like 
French  imitations,  carry  us  back  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  for  their  introduction 
into  this  island,  and  that  soon  after 
England  had  to  boast  of  her  Inigo, 
with  as  much  reason  as  Italy  could  of 
her  Pallasio. 

It  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  speak  of 
the  Gothic  architecture,  which  was  in 
the  state  of  its  perfection  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  the  Sixth  and  the  Seventh, 
but  declined  afterwards  in  the  days  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  when  Holbein  and 
John  Padua  aimed  at  reformation  in 
the  stiles  of  building;  yet  neither  then 
nor  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  did  architecture  make  any  consi¬ 
derable  progress,  although  the  names  of 
the  architects  of  those  times,  Lawrence 
Bradshaw,  Sir  Richard  Lee,  John 
Shute,  and  Robert  ^dams,  are  upon  re¬ 
cord  as  men  deservedly  employed  on 
account  of  their  abilities  ;  and  we  must 
pass  on  to  other  persons,  of  whom  a 
more  particular  account  may  be  ex^ 
pected,  as  their  talents  were  employed 
with  better  success.  R.  U.  H. 

(To  be  continued.) 


INSTINCT  OF  ANIMALS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. 

Bristol,  Oct.  1,  1823. 

Sir — Under  the  conviction  that  few 
subjects  are  better  calculated  to  arrest 
the  attention  and  awaken  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  juvenile  readers,  than  the  in¬ 
stincts,  habits,  and  biographical  inci¬ 
dents  pf  the  lower  orders  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  creation,  I  transmit  you  three  or 
four  anecdotes  in  point;  which,  how¬ 
ever  marvellous  some  of  them  may  ap¬ 
pear,  I  have  the  most  saticfactory  rea¬ 
sons  for  believing  are  strictly  true. 
Having  long  had  a  wish  that  they  should 
be  preserved  and  made  public  through 
the  medium  of  the  press,  I  should  be 


obliged  by  your  giving  them  a  place  in 
your  interesting  little  miscellany,  the 
Mirror.,  and  at  some  future  moment  of 
leisure,  I  will  endeavour  to  furnish 
you  with  others  of  a  similar  descrip¬ 
tion.  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  ser¬ 
vant,  ZOOPHILOS.* 

Lex  Talionis ;  or.,  the  Bull  mid  the 
Oxen. 

On  the  borders  of  the  river  An- 
cholme,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  is  a 
wharf,  from  which  the  neighbouring 
country  is  supplied  with  coal,  brought 
thither  for  the  purpose  by  small  craft, 
from  Yorkshire.  The  road  to  this 
wharf  is,  in  some  directions,  so  exces¬ 
sively  bad,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
worst  part  of  it,  carriages  are  obliged 
to  pass  through  a  large  enclosure,  for 
which  indulgence  the  owner  of  the  ve¬ 
hicle  pays  a  trifling  consideration  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  land.  Several 
years  ago,  a  vicious  bull  occupied  this 
field ;  a  waggon  laden  with  coal,  and 
drawn  by  a  horse  and  two  oxen,  pass¬ 
ing  through  at  the  time,  the  latter  were 
furiously  attacked,  and  dreadfully 
gored,  by  the  bull.  The  poor  oxen, 
being  confined  by  the  harness,  could 
make  but  little  resistance  ;  the  driver 
attempted,  in  vain,  to  separate  the 
combatants,  bu,t  was  ultimately  com¬ 
pelled  to  seek  refuge  on  the  top  of 
the  waggon,  until  the  bull  had  fully 
satiated  his  fury  on  his  defenceless 
opponents,  and  walked  off.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  the  oxen  were  missing 
from  the  farm-yard.  Persons  were 
sent  in  different  directions  in  search  of 
them :  one  of  these  decided  on  retrac¬ 
ing  the  rout  of  the  preceding  day  ;  and 
on  his  arrival  at  the  field  of  battle, 
which  was  no  less  Xh^infive  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  farm-house,  he  found 
the  two  oxen  quietly  reposing,  and  the 
bull  lying  dead  between  them.  A  fu¬ 
rious  combat,  it  appears,  had  taken 
place  in  the  night,  when  the  oxen  re¬ 
paid  with  interest  the  unprovoked  ag¬ 
gression  of  their  ferocious  adversary. 
This  interesting  story  was  communi¬ 
cated,  many  years  ago,  to  the  writer, 
by  a  gentleman,  who  had  it  from  the 
mouth  of  the  farmer  who  owned  the 
oxen. 

Migration  of  the  Swallow. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  by  the 
naturalists  of  former  ages,  that  the 


*  Singular  as  the  anecdotes  here  re¬ 
lated  are,  we  are  assured  that  they 
are  true  by  Zoophiles,  who  has  favour¬ 
ed  us  with  his  name,  and  is  a  gentleman 
of  the  highest  respectability. — En. 
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swallow  takes  up  its  winter  abode  in 
the  bosom  of  the  mighty  waters  ;  but 
modern  philosophy  treats  this  notion 
as  fabulous.  From  the  following  fact, 
however,  it  would  seem,  that  tlie  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  ancients  was  not  founded 
wholly  in  conjecture.  The  late  Cap¬ 
tain  IVIilner,  of  Hull,  who  for  many 
years  commanded  a  ship  in  the  Green¬ 
land  and  Baltic  trades,  being  obliged 
on  one  occasion  to  winter  at  Meniel, 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  following 
singular  circumstance: — His  ship  being 
frozen  up  in  the  river,  and  having  but 
little  to  do,  in  his  rambles  he  met  with 
a  party  of  fishermen,  who,  in  pursuing 
their  avocation,  made  an  opening  in  the 
ice,  and  let  down  their  nets,  on  with¬ 
drawing  of  which  they  brought  up  a 
considerable  number  of  torpid  swal¬ 
lows,  linked  together  (the  head  of  one 
being  placed  between  the  legs  of  the 
other),  so  as  to  form  a  chain  ;  this  they 
informed  him  was  not  an  unfrequent 
occurrence,  and  that  they  always  re¬ 
placed  them  in  the  water,  from  a  no¬ 
tion,  that  if  this  was  neglected  some 
ill-luck  would  be  the  consequence. 
After  much  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  fishermen,  the  Captain,  however, 
carried  off  one  of  the  apparently  life¬ 
less  birds.  When  he  got  on  board  his 
ship,  he  placed  it  before  the  cabin  fire  ; 
the  bird  revived,  fluttered,  sprang  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  dropped  down 
dead  at  his  feet — precisely  the  result 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  sud¬ 
den  application  of  a  strong  heat  to  a 
torpid  animal  body,  at  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture.  This  story  the  writer  had  from 
Captain  Milner  himself,  who,  although 
not  a  philosopher,  was  a  sensible,  up¬ 
right  man,  and  was  closely  questioned 
as  to  every  circumstance  of  his  state¬ 
ment. 

The  mid  Cat. 

The  following  story,  related  by  the 
late  Rev.  William  Bingley,  in  his 
“  Animal  Biography,”  the  writer  has 
known,  as  a  popular  tradition,  for  near¬ 
ly  half  a  century.  Near  High  Melton, 
a  village  about  six  miles  west  of  Don¬ 
caster,  in  the  county  of  York,  is  a  wood 
of  some  extent,  and  which,  from  tince 
immemorial,  has  been  a  favourite  haunt 
of  the  badger  and  wild-cat.  A  man, 
in  passing  through  this  wood,  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  one  of  the  latter  animals, 
and  a  furious  contest  ensued,  which 
was  continued  until  the  parties  reach¬ 
ed  Barmbrough,  a  village  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  wood,  and  was  fatally 
terminated  in  the  church-porch,  where 
“  the  man  killed  the  caf,  and  the  eat 
hilled  the  man.'”  A  rude  painting  in 


the  church,  to  this  day,  records  the 
transaction;  and  the  simple  villager 
exhibits  to  the  inquisitive  stranger  the 
variegated  pavement,  stained,  as  he 
says,  with  the  blood  of  the  combatants. 

Many  years  ago,  the  grandfatlier  of 
the  writer,  when  a  young  man,  ran 
considerable  risk  of  being  involved  in 
a  similarly  sanguinary  affray.  In  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  same  wood,  he  disco¬ 
vered  a  wild  cat’s  nest,  in  the  hollow 
of  a  tree.  Without  leave  or  license, 
he  purloined  the  contents,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  kittens.  He  liad  not 
proceeded  on  his  way  home  more  than 
a  mile,  when,  on  turning  round,  he  be¬ 
held  the  mother  of  the  brood  mounted 
on  the  top  of  a  stile,  which  he  had 
quitted  but  a  moment  before.  Her  fe¬ 
rocious  aspect  and  appalling  cries  in¬ 
duced  him  to  drop  one  of  the  kittens, 
which  was  instantly  seized  and  con¬ 
veyed  out  of  sight,  and  he  marched  off 
in  quick  time.  In  a  very  little  while, 
however,  mamma  was  again  at  his 
heels  ;  and  he  was  obliged,  for  peace- 
sake,  to  drop  another  of  her  bantlings, 
which  was  disposed  of  in  like  manner 
with  the  former.  With  the  third  he 
got  clear  off. 


MAZEPPA’S  RIDE. 

Brave  Prince  of  Ukraine,  high  chief 
of  the  ranks. 

That  rein  their  wild  steeds  on  Borys- 
thenes’  banks  ; 

Like  a  shaft  from  the  bow,  over  moun¬ 
tain  and  plain, 

Thou  art  off  for  the  desert,  brave  Prince 
of  Ukraine. 

If  thou  com’st  back  in  safety,  small 
thanks  to  the  count ; 

Who  saved  thee,  Mazeppa,  the  trouble 
to  mount. 

No  fear  of  thy  fall,  iho’  thy  forces  de- 
cay, 

Thou  art  strapped  to  the  saddle,  bold 
Hetman,  away. 

No  gallant  but  thou  may  that  courser 
bestride. 

No  leg,  save  thine  own,  be  passed  over 
his  side. 

He  has  gained  the  dark  forest,  he 
sweeps  thro’  it  now. 

Oh  !  think  not  how  Absalom  hung  in 
the  bough.  ^ 

He  faints  not,  he  stays  not  his  rapid 
career, 

Tho’  the  frontier  is  close  and  the  river 
is  near  ; 

’Twas  the  wild  note  of  freedom  that 
thrilled  in  his  neigh, 

As  he  swooped  in  the^  torrent,  bold 
Hetman,  away. 
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His  brain  is  on  fire,  as  he  strains  up  the 
bank, 

And  the  waters  fall  hot  from  his  mahi- 
and  his  flank : 

The  winds  are  less  fleet  than  the  steed 
of  the  heath, 

Bat  the  foal  of  the  forest  will  gallop 
to  death. 

He  has  reached  the  far  desert— he 
sinks  on  the  ground, 

Hark!  the  wild  horses  neigh,  their 
wild  brother  around ; 

’Tis  the  home  of  his  sires,  and  he  rests 
from  his  pain. 

Where  bridle  ne’er  rung  in  the  depths 
of  Ukraine. 

Ho!  rouse  thee,  Mazeppa,  thy  cords 
are  undone, 

’Tis  a  terrible  ride,  but  a  kingdom  is 
won. 

The  maid  of  the  desert  thy  limbs  shall 
array. 

For  love  and  for  vengeance,  bold  Het¬ 
man,  away. 

Mus. 


THE  ORIGINAL  STORY  OF 
ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

In  a  former  Number  we  gave  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Tomb  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  at  Verona;  and  stated  that 
Shakspeare  took  the  hint  for  his  tragedy 
from  the  work  of  Girolamo  della  Corte, 
a  Veronese  gentleman,  who  published 
a  history  of  his  native  city,  A.D.  1594<. 
He  says,  in  the  Storia  di  Verona,  lib. 
10,  p.  589 : — “  In  the  year  1303,  Signor 
Bartolomeo  was  mayor  of  the  city, 
under  whom  occurred  in  Verona  the 
catastrophe  of  two  unfortunate  lovers, 
which  had  its  origin  in  thp  long  and 
bloody  enmities  that  subsisted  between 
two  opulent  and  noble  families,  the 
Montecchi  and  Capelletti,  many  of 
whom  were  slain  on  both  sides;  and 
notwithstanding  that  Signor  Alberto 
had  given  himself  much  trouble  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation,  he  never  could 
effect  it,  so  inveterate  was  their  mutual 
animosity.  Signor  Bartolomeo  never¬ 
theless  had  so  far  quelled  it,  as  to  put 
an  end  to  the  duels  and  quarrels  which 
took  place  in'  the  streets  ;  the  young 
men  gave  way,  and  saluted  the  old  of 
either  party,  whom  they  might  chance 
to  meet,  who  also  returned  the  saluta¬ 
tion.  It  being  the  carnival,  and  the 
balls  and  masquerades  having  begun, 
M.  Antonio  Capelletto,  being  at  the 
head  of  his  faction,  gave  a  splendid  en¬ 
tertainment,  at  which  were  present 
many  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  among 
them  was  one  Romeo  Montecchio,  the 


handsomest  and  best  mannered  gentle¬ 
man  then  in  Verona ;  he  was  between 
twenty  and  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  came  there  with  some  other  young 
men  in  masks.  After  remaining  some 
timte  with  his  mask  on  his  face,  he  took 
it  off,  and  seated  himself  in  a  corner, 
whence  he  saw  the  entertainment,  and 
could  be  easily  seen  himself  by  all 
present.  All  the  company  wondered 
why  he  should  thus  set  himself  apart 
from  the  amusements  ;  since,  however, 
he  was  a  well-bred  young  gentleman, 
his  enemies  did  not  put  him  in  mind 
how  he  ought  to  behave;  which  they 
probably  would  have  done,  had  he  been 
older.  Stationed  as  he  was  there,  the 
most  beautiful  young  woman  beyond 
compare  present  caught  his  eyes,  and 
he  having  caught  her’s  at  the  same 
time,  they  both  felt  a  mutual  and  vio¬ 
lent  attachment.  During  the  festival, 
they  did  nothing  but  eye  each  other 
tenderly ;  the  banquet  finished ;  and 
the  ball  having  begun,  Romeo  was 
asked  to  dance  by  a  young  woman,  who 
presently  left  him,  after  dancing  *  with 
him  for  a  short  time.  He  then  asked 
Juliet  to  dance,  (for  so  was  called  the 
young  lady  of  whom  he  was  enamour¬ 
ed)  :  she  was  engaged  to  another 
partner,  but  as  soon  as  she  felt  the  hand 
of  her  lover,  ^he  said,  ‘  blessed  be 
your  arrival!’  And  he,  pressing  her 
hand,  replied,  ‘  what  blessing  is  this 
which  you  bestow  on  me,  fair  lady  V 
She,  smiling,  answered,  ‘  wonder  not, 
gentleman,  that  I  bless  your  arrival, 
for  I  have  been  almost  frozen  by  M. 
Marcurio,  and  you  are  come  to  warm 
me  with  your  courteous  manners.’  (The 
youth,  whom  she  had  been  dancing 
with,  was  so  called,  and  much  beloved 
by  all ;  but  he  had  hands  almost  as  cold 
as  ice).  Romeo  replied,  ‘  such  as  I 
am,  fair  lady,  I  am  devoted  to  you  ;’ 
and  with  these  words  the  dance  ended. 
Juliet  could  only  sigh  to  him  in  return, 
and  reply,  ‘  you  are  my  better  half!’ 
Rome©',  as  he  left  the  assembly,  found 
from  one  of  his  friends,  that  this  young 
lady  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Antonio 
Gapellelto while  she  discovered  from 
her  nurse,  that  he  was  Romeo  Mon- 
teochio;  which,  when  she  heard-,  she 
was  very  sad,  despairing  to  win  hita\, 
on  account  of  the  jealousies  which  sub¬ 
sisted  'between  the  two  families.  A 
few  days  afterwards  it  happeried  that 
Romeo,  going  along  a  certain  street^ 
where  he  often  walked  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  Juliet,  whose  windows  corre¬ 
sponded  with  those  of  her  lover,  that 
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she  reco^niied  him  by  a  sneeze,  or 
some  other  signal  which  he  made,  and 
as  it  ^9as  moonlight,  she  was  as  easi¬ 
ly  seen  by  him.  They  interchanged 
vows  of  mutual  affection  ;  and  finally 
determined  to  marry,  happen  what 
might.  To  bring  the  consummation  of 
their  wishes  about,  they  had  recourse 
to  Father  I.onardo,  of  Reggio,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  the  Alinors  of  St. 
Francis,  who,  it  was  agreed,  should 
advise  Romeo  respecting  the  match. 
This  friar  was  a  master  in  Theology, 
a  great  Philosopher,  Chemist,  and 
Astrologer.  He  was  confessor  of  Ju¬ 
liet,  as  well  as  of  her  mother,  and  often 
on  that  account  visited  their  house;  he 
also  was  confessor  to  the  Montecchi, 
and  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ve¬ 
rona.  Rwmeo  having  arranged  the 
whole  business  with  the  father,  the 
latter  agreed  to  consummate  the  mar¬ 
riage  ;  for  he  thought  that  by  this 
means,  a  reconciliation  might  be  ef¬ 
fected  between  the  two  families,  and 
that  perhaps  he  should  thereby  ingra¬ 
tiate  himself  with  Signor  Bartolomeo, 
and  all  Verona.  I.ent,  and  the  lime  of 
confession,  having  arrived,  Juliet  went 
with  her  mother  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Francesco  in  Cittadella,  and  seating 
herself  in  the  confessional  chair  before 
her  mother,  and  having  replied  to  the 
usual  questions,  was  married  to  Romeo 
through  the  grating,  who,  with  the 
father,  stood  on  the  other  side.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  by  means  of  an  old 
woman  of  the  house  of  Juliet,  they  con¬ 
summated  their  marriage  in  a  garden 
by  night,  belonging  to  Juliet,  support¬ 
ing  themselves  with  the  hope^  that 
Lonardo  would  be  able  to  persuade 
their  respective  families  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  match.  Easter  being  over, 
while  they  were  hoping  that  the  father 
would  fulfil  his  promise,  it  happened 
that  a  party  of  the  Capelletti  had  a 
furious  encounter  with  some  of  the 
Montecchi,  near  the  gate  of  Bensari, 
towards  Castel  Vecchio.  Among  the 
Capelletti,  was  one  Tebaldo,  a  first 
cousin  of  Juliet’s,  a  gallant  young  man, 
who,  while  he  was  encouraging  his 
party,  behind  Romeo  (who,  for  the  sake 
of  Juliet,  did  all  he  could  to  put  an  end 
to  the  contest),  made  a  blow  at  his 
bead,  which  was  parried  by  Romeo, 
who  stabbed  his  adversary  in  the 
throat,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
Romeo  upon  this  fled  into  banishment, 
and  he  who  knows  what  disappointed 
love  is,  may  judge  how  bitter  must  have 
been  this  expedient.  He  retired  to 
Mantua,  for  the  sake  of  being  as  near 
as  possible  to  his  Juliet,  of  wlioin  he 
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often  received  accounts,  through  the 
medium  of  Lonardo.  Juliet  was  now 
compelled  to  marry  by  her  Father  and 
mother,  and  not  knowing  what  part  to 
take,  she  had  recourse  to  the  Father 
Lonardo  for  advice,  who,  after  long 
consultation,  finally  agreed  to  send  her 
a  certain  powder,  wliich,  mixed  with 
wine  or  any  other  liquor,  would  lull 
her  to  sleep,  so  as  to  make  her  appear 
dead  ;  that  then  she  should  be  buried, 
in  the  sepulchre  belonging  to  her  fa¬ 
mily,  which  was  in  the  church  of  St. 
Francis,  that  he  should  take  her  out  of 
the  monument  by  night,  and  that  she 
should  escape  in  disguise  to  her  Romeo 
at  Mantua,  whom  he  would  forewarn 
by  faithful  messengers  of  their  inten¬ 
tions.  Juliet  agreed  to  this  plan,  who 
for  the  sake  of  her  lover  would  have 
run  a  far  greater  risk  ;  and  having  swal- 
low'ed  the  potion  at  the  prescribed 
hour,  lost  gradually  her  senses,  and 
finally  all  motion;  so  that,  imagined 
(lead  by  all,  she  was  removed  for  burial 
to  the  cemetery  of  her  family  in  the 
family  in  the  church  of  St.  Francis. 
In  the  mean  time,  Lonardo  sent  an  ac¬ 
count  of  all  that  had  been  done  to 
Romeo  ;  but  he  having  been  previously 
informed  bysorne  one  else  of  the  death 
of  his  Juliet,  came  unexpectedly  with 
one  attendant  to  Verona,  and  having 
reached  the  gates  of  the  city  on  the 
very  evening  of  the  interment  of  Juliet, 
did  not  receive  the  message  sent  him 
by  the  father.  The  unhappy  lover 
having  reached  Verona,  and  night  hay¬ 
ing  set  in,  without  setting  his  foot  in 
the  city,  he  went  straight  to  the  church 
of  St.  Francis,  where  he  knew  that  his 
beloved  Juliet  was  interred,  and  having 
opened  the  tomb,  which  was  without 
the  churchy  and  got  within  it,  began  to 
shed  an  abundant  and  bitter  flood  of 
tears.  Having  wept  for  some  time 
over  his  beloved,  he  determined  to  die, 
and  swallowed  poison,  which  for  this 
purpose  he  carried  with  him  ;  laying 
himself  by  her  side,  he  died,  just  at  the 
moment  that  Lonardo  reached  the  spot, 
to  remove  Juliet  from  the  tomb.  Find¬ 
ing  the  servant  stretched  on  the  ground, 
and  Romeo  dead  in  the  tomb,  motion¬ 
less  and  horror-struck,  he  stood  won¬ 
dering  how  the  event  had  occurred, 
when  Juliet,  whose  soporific  powder 
had  exhausted  its  efficacy,  came  to  her¬ 
self,  and  seeing  Romeo  dead  by  her 
side,  and  Lonardo  and  the  servant 
hanging  over  him,  she  was  all  aghast 
at  the  spectacle.  She  presently  dis¬ 
covered  from  the  father  and  the  servant 
how  the  catastrophe  had  liappened  ; 
was  seized  immediately  with  th© 
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slrongest  grief,  and  feeVing  her  spirits 
extinguished  within  her,  without  utter¬ 
ing  a  word,  fell  dead  in  the  lap  of  hep 
Romeo.  The  next  morning  the  cala¬ 
mity  was  speedily  propagated  through 
the  city,  and  Signor  Bartolomeo,  with 
the  intent  of  discovering  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  whici\  led  to  the  unfortunate 
event,  accompanied  by  many  gentlemen, 
went  to  the  church  of  St.  Francis, 
where  a  great  crowd  was  collected,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  novelty  of  the  occurrence. 
Here  he  inquired  circumstantiallj^  both 
from  Lonardo  and  Romeo’s  servant, 
into  the  details  of  the  case,  and  after¬ 
wards  gave  orders  that  the  bodies  of 
these  unfortunate  lovers  should  be  ho¬ 
nourably  buried,  which  was  willingly 
agreed  to  both  by  the  Montecchi  and 
Capelletti.  Splendid  obsequies  took 
place;  and  with  the  consent  of  both 
parties,  the  bodies  were  replaced  in  the 
same  monument,  which  was  of  hewn 
stone,  a  little  above  ground,  which  I 
have  often  seen  close  to  the  well  of  the 
poor  disciples  of  St.  Francis,  while  the 
building  was  raising  to  their  order.  I 
have  conversed  on  this  subject  with 
Signor  Boldiero,  my  uncle,  by  whom  I 
was  shewn  the  scene  of  this  catastrophe  ; 
he  shewed  me,  besides  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  tomb,  a  hole  in  the  wall  towards 
the  monastery  of  the  Capuchins,  where, 
as  he  said,  he  had  heard  that  many 
years  since,  this  tomb  was  placed,  and 
that  in  it  were  found  some  ashes  and 
bones.” 

Such  is  the  relation  of  Girolamo  della 
Corte.  Those  whojanay  take  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  compare  it  with  the  tragedy  of 
Shakspeare,  will  no  doubt  remark  how 
litUe  the  poet  has  deviated  .from  what 
we  have  reason  to  believe  are  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  true  story.  His  Es- 
calus,  Prince  of  Verona,  is  evidently 
Signor  Bartolomeo  Scali  the  mayor; 
Marcurio,  whom  Juliet  first  danced 
with,  the  poet  giving  him  rather 
warmer  hands  than  the  historian,  is 
his  Paris.  The  name  of  Marcurio  pro¬ 
bably  suggested,  with  a  slight  altera¬ 
tion  of  letters,  the  Mercutio  of  the 
poet,  who  acts  however  a  very  different 
part  from  Marcurio  in  the  history.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  Act  HI.  Sc. 
1.  Mercutio,  who,  with  Shakspeare,  is 
the  friend  of  Romeo,  uses  the  words 

Ala  scottata,"  the  identical  words 
which  Della  Corte  used  in  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Romeo’s  encounterwith  Tybalt : 
a  sufficient  proof  to  my  mind  that 
Shakspeare  got  hold  of  the  original 
work  of  Della  Corte ;  if  we  had  not 
other  evidence  to  make  us  think  so. 


Monlague,*in  the  Italian,  is  Montecchio  ; 
Capulet,  Capelletto  :  Frate  Donardo  is 
the  Friar  Lawrence  of  the  poet ;  and 
the  attendant  of  Romeo  in  the  history, 
is  the  Balthasar  of  the  tragedy.  Friar 
John  appears  to  be  one  of  the  confiden¬ 
tial  messengers  sent  by  Lonardo  to 
Romeo,  at  Mantua,  Of  the  female  per¬ 
sons,  Lady  Montague  is  the  only  one 
not  alluded  to  in  the  history. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ARCTIC 
REGIONS. 

Some  of  our  readers  have  expressed 
surprise  that  Captain  Parry  and  his 
voyage  have  hitherto  been  unnoticed 
in  the  Mirror,  which,  they  kindly  say, 
has  hitherto  reflected  every  subject  of 
interest  on  the  tapis.  Our  Supple¬ 
mentary  Number,  published  this  day, 
will,  however,  convince  them  that  we 
have  not  been  idle  ;  and  that  if  we  have 
delayed  noticing  the  subject,  it  has  only 
been  in  order  to  do  it  more  ample 
justice. 

Our  readers  are  aware,  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  late  expeditions  have  been 
to  advance  towards  the  Pole,  and  to 
explore  a  North-W est  passage  to  China  ; 
and,  as  a  prelude  to  our  account  of  the 
successive  attempts  made  to  obtain 
these  objects  in  our  Supplement,  we 
deem  it  advisable  to  give  a  description 
of  the  Arctic  Regions,  and  the  difficulties 
to  be  encountered  in  such  an  enterprise. 
Nothing  in  fact  can  be  more  gloomy 
than  these  regions  of  perpetual  ice  and 
snow  ;  for  although  the  continued  action 
of  the  sun  melts  a  great  body  of  ice, 
yet  the  interval  of  warmth  is  short  and 
dubious,  and  frost  soon  assumes  his 
tremendous  sway. 

It  begins  to  snow  as  early  as  August, 
and  the  whole  ground  is  covered  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  feet  before  the 
month  of  October.  Along  the  shores 
and  the  bays,  the  fresh  water,  poured 
from  rivulets,  or  drained  from  the 
thawing  of  former  collections  of  snow, 
becomes  quickly  converted  into  solid 
ice.  As  the  cold  augments,  the  air 
deposits  its  moisture  in  the  form  of  a 
fog,  which  freezes  into  a  fine  gos.samer 
netting,  or  spicular  icicles,  dispersed 
through  the  atmosphere,  and  extremely 
minute^,that  mightseemto  pierce  and  ex¬ 
coriate  the  skin.  The  hoar  frost  settles 
profusely,  in  fantastic  clusters,  on  every 
prominence.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
sea  steams  likealime-kiln.  At  length  the 
dispersion  of  the  mist  and  consequent 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  announce 
that  the  upper  .stratum  of  the  sea  itself 
has  become  cooled  to  the  same  standard  , 
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a  sheet  of  ice  spreads  quickly  over  the 
smooth  expanse,  and  often  gains  the 
thickness  of  an  inch  in  a  single  night. 
The  wretched  settlers,  covered  with  a 
load  of  bear-skins,  remain  crowded  and 
immured  in  their  hut,  every  chink  of 
which  they  carefully  stop  against  the 
piercing  external  cold  ;  and  cowering 
about  the  stove  or  the  lamp,  they  seek 
to  doze  away  the  tedious  night.  Their 
slender  stock  of  provisions,  though  kept 
in  the  same  apartment,  is  often  frozen 
so  hard,  as  to  require  to  be  cut  with  a 
hatchet.  The  whole  of  the  inside  of 
their  hut  becomes  lined  with  a  thick 
crust  of  ice  ;  and  if  they  happen  for  an 
instant  to  open  a  window,  the  moisture 
of  the  confined  air  is  immediately  pre¬ 
cipitated  in  the  form  of  a  shower  of 
snow.  As  the  frost  continues  to  pene¬ 
trate  deeper,  the  rocks  are  heard  at  a 
distance  to  split  with  loud  explosions. 
The  sleep  of  death  seems  to  wrap  up 
the  scene  in  utter  and  oblivious  ruin. 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  famished 
inmates  venture  to  leave  their  hut,  in 
quest  of  fish  on  the  margin  of  the  sea. 
As  the  sun  acquires  elevation,  his 
power  is  greatly  increased.  The  snow 
gradually  wastes  away — the  ice  dissolves 
apace — and  vast  fragments  of  it,  de¬ 
tached  from  the  clifis,  and  undermined 
beneath,  precipitate  themselves  on  the 
shores  with  the  noise  and  crash  of  thun¬ 
der.  The  ocean  is  now  unbound,  and 
its  icy  dome  broken  up  with  tremendous 
rupture.  The  enormous  fields  of  ice, 
thus  set  afloat,  are,  by  the  violence  of 
winds  and  currents,  again  dissevered 
and  dispersed.  Sometimes  impelled  in 
opposite  directions,  they  approach,  and 
strike  with  a  mutual  shock,  like  the 
crash  of  worlds — sufficient,  if  opposed, 
to  reduce  to  atoms,  in  a  moment,  the 
proudest  monuments  of  human  power. 

Before  the  end  of  June,  the  shoals  of 
ice  in  the  Arctic  seas  are  commonly 
divided,  scattered,  and  dissipated.  But 
the  atmosphere  is  then  almost  continu¬ 
ally  damp,  and  loaded  with  vapour. — 
At  this  season  of  the  year  a  dense  fog 
generally  covers  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
of  a  milder  temperature  indeed  than  the 
frost  smoke,  yet  produced  by  the  inver¬ 
sion  of  the  same  cause.  The  lower 
stratum  of  air,  as  it  successively  touches 
the  colder  body  of  water,  becomes  chil¬ 
led,  and  thence  disposed  to  deposit  its 
moisture.  In  the  course  of  the  month  of 
July,  the  superficial  water  is  at  last 
brought  to  an  equilibrium  of  tempera¬ 
ture  with  the  air,  and  the  sun  now  shines 
out  with  a  bright  and  dazzling  radiance. 
For  some  days  before  the  close  of  the 


summer,  such  excessive  heat  is  accu¬ 
mulated  in  the  bays  and  sheltered  spots, 
that  the  tar  and  pitch  are  sometimes 
melted,  and  run  down  the  ships’  sides. 

^  The  ice,  which  obstructs  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Arctic  seas,  consists  of  two 
very  different  kinds  ;  the  one  produced 
by  the  congelation  offresh,  and  the  other 
by  that  of  salt-water.  In  those  inhos¬ 
pitable  tracts,  the  snow  which  annually 
falls  on  the  islands  or  continents,  being 
again  dissolved  by  the  progress  of  the 
summer’s  heat,  pours  forth  numerous 
rills  and  limpid  streams,  which  collect 
along  the  indented  shores,  and  in  the 
deep  bays,  enclosed  by  precipitous  rocks. 
There,  this  clear  and  gelid  water  soon 
freezes,  and  every  successive  year  sup¬ 
plies  an  additional  investing  crust,  till- 
after  the  lapse  perhaps  of  several  cen, 
turies,  the  icy  mass  rises  at  last  to  the 
size  and  aspect  of  a  mountain,  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  elevation  of  the  adjoin- 
ing^  cliffs.  The  melting  of  the  snow, 
which  is  afterwards  deposited  on  such 
enormous  blocks,  likewise  co-ntributes 
to  their  growth  ;  and  by  filling  up  the 
accidental  holes  or  crevices,  it  renders 
the  whole  structure  compact  and  uni¬ 
form.  Meanwhile,  the  principle  of 
destruction  has  already  begun  its  ope¬ 
rations  :  the  ceaseless  agitation  of  the 
sea  gradually  wears  and  undermines  the 
base  of  the  icy  mountain,  till  at  length, 
by  the  action  of  its  own  accumulated 
weight,  when  it  has  perhaps  attained  an 
altitude  of  a  thousand,  or  even  two 
thousand  feet,  it  is  torn  from  its  frozen 
chains,  and  precipitated,  with  tremen¬ 
dous  plunge,  into  the  abyss  below.— 
This  mighty  launch  now  floats  like  a 
lofty  island  on  the  ocean  ;  till,  driven 
southwards  by  winds  and  currents,  it 
Insensibly  wastes  and  dissolves  away  in 
the  wide  Atlantic. 

It  was  long  disputed  anjong  the  learn¬ 
ed,  whether  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are 
capable  of  being  congealed;  and  many 
frivolous  and  absurd  arguments,  of 
course,  were  advanced  to  prove  the 
impossibility  of  the  fact.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  now  completely  resolved  ;  and 
the  freezing  of  sea  water  is  established 

both  by  observation  and  experiment. _ 

The  product,  however,  is  an  imperfect 
sort  of  ice,  easily  distinguishable  from 
the  result  of  a  regular  crystallization  : 
it  is  porous,  incompact,  and  imperfectly 
diaphanous. 

While  icebergs  are  the  slow  growth 
of  ages,  the  fields  or  shoals  of  saline 
ice  are  annually  formed  and  destroyed. 
The  ice  generated  from  melted  snow, 
is  hard,  pellucid,  and  often  swells  to 
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enormous  height  and  dimensions.  But 
the  concretion  of  salt  water  wants  so¬ 
lidity,  clearness,  and  strength,  and, 
never  rises  to  any  very  considerable 
thickness.  It  seldom  floats  during  more 
than  part  of  the  year,  though  in  some, 
cold  seasons  scattered  fragments  may 
be  surprised  by  the  early  frost,  and’^ 
preserved  till  the  following  summer. 

The  whale-fishers  enumerate  several 
varieties  of  the  salt-water  ice.  A  very 
wide  expanse  of  it  they  call  a  field, 
and  one  of  smaller  dimensions  a  floe. 
When  a  field  is  dissevered  by  a  sub¬ 
aqueous  or  grown  swell,  it  breaks 
into  numerous  pieces,  seldom  exceed¬ 
ing  forty  or  fifty  yards  in  diameter, 
which,  taken  collectively,  are  termed  a 
pack.  This  pack  again,  when  of  a 
broad  shape,  is  called  a  patch,  and 
when  much  elongated,  a  stream.  The 
packs  of  ice  are  crowded  and  heaped 
together  by  violent  winds,  but  they 
again  separate,  and  spread  asunder  in 
calm  weather.  If  a  ship  can  sail  freely 
through  the  floating  pieces  of  ice,  it  is 
called  drift  ice  ;  and  the  ice  itself  is  said 
to  be  loose  or  open.  When,  from  the 
effect  of  abrasion,  the  larger  blocks  of 
ice  are  crumbled  into  minute  frag¬ 
ments,  this  collection  is  called  brash 
ice.  A  portion  of  ice  rising  above  the 
common  level,  is  termed  a  hummock, 
being  produced  by  the  squeezing  of 
one  piece  above  another.  These  hum¬ 
mocks  or  protuberances  break  the  uni¬ 
form  surface  of  the  ice,  and  give  it  a 
most  diversified  and  fantastic  appear¬ 
ance.  They  are  numerous  in  the  heavy 
packs,  and  along  th?  edges  of  the  ice¬ 
fields,  reaching  to  the  height  of  thirty 
feet.  The  term  sludge  is  applied  by 
the-  sailors  to  the  soft  and  incoherent 
crystals  which  the  frost  forms  when  it 
first  attacks  the  ruffled  surface  of  the 
ocean.  As  these  increase,  they  have 
some  effect,  like  oil.  to  stiil  the  se¬ 
condary  waves  ;  but  they  are  prevent¬ 
ed  from  coalescing  into  a  continupus 
sheet,  by  the  agitation  which  still  pre¬ 
vails  ;  and  they  form  small  discs,  round¬ 
ed  by  continual  attrition,  and  scarcely 
three  inches  in  diameter,  called  pan¬ 
cakes.  Sonretimes  these  again  unite 
into  circular  pieces,  perhaps  a  foost 
thick,  and  many  yards  in  circumference. 

The  fields,  and  other  collections  of 
floating  icp;,  are  often  discovered  at  a 
great  distance,  by  that  singnlar  appear? 
anee  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon., 
which  the  Dutch  seamen  have  termed 
iceTblinK.  It  is  a  stratum  of  lucid 
whiteness,  occasioned  evidently  by  the 
glare  of  light  reflected  obliquely  from 
the  surface  of  the  ice  against  the  op¬ 


posite  atmosp'nere.  This  shining  streak, 
which  looks  always  brightest  in  clear 
wpather,  indicates,  to  the  experienced 
navigator,  20  or  30  beyond  the 

limit  of  direct  vision,  not  only  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  figure,  hut  even  the  quality  of 
the  ice.  The  blink  from  packs  of  ice, 
appears  of  a  pure  white,  while,  that 
which  is  occasioned  by  snow-fields  has 
some  tinge  of  yellow. 

The  mountains  of  hard  and  perfect 
ice,  it  has  been  shown,  are  the  gradual 
production  perhaps  of  many  centuries. 
Along  the  western  coast  of  Greenland, 
prolonged  into  Davis’s  Straits,  they 
form  an  immense  rampart,  which  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  mariner  a  sublime  specta¬ 
cle,  resembling  at  a  distance  whole 
groupes  of  churches,  mantling  castles, 
or  fleets  under  full  sail.  Every  year, 
but  especially  in  hot  seasons,  they  are 
partially  detached  from  their  seats,  and 
whelmed  into  the  deep  sea.  In  Da¬ 
vis’s  Straits,  those  icebergs  appear  the 
most  frequent;  and  about  Disco  Bay, 
where  the  soundings  exceed  300  fa¬ 
thoms,  masses  of  such  enormous  di¬ 
mensions  are  met  with,  that  the  Dutch 
seamen  compare  them  to  cities,  and 
often  bestow  on  them  the  familiar 
names  of  Amsterdam  or  Haerlem.  They 
are  carried  towards  the  Atlantic  by  the 
current,  which  generally  flows  from  the 
north-east ;  and  after  they  reach  the 
warmer  water  of  the  lower  latitudes, 
they  rapidly  dissolve,  and  finally  dis¬ 
appear,  probably  in  the  space  of  a  few 
months. 

The  blocks  of  fresh-water  ice  ap¬ 
pear  black,  and  they  swim  in  the  sea  ; 
but  show  a  fine  emerald  or  beryl  hue, 
when  brought  up  on  the  deck.  Though 
perfectly  transparent,  like  crystal,  they 
sometimes  inclose  threads,  or  stream¬ 
lets,  of  air  bubbles,  extricated  in  the 
att  of  congelation.  This  pure  ice,  be¬ 
ing  only  a  fifteenth  part  lighter  than 
fresh  water,  must  consequently  project 
about  one-tenth  as  it  swims  on  the  sea. 
An  iceberg  of  2000  feet  in  height, 
would,  therefore,  after  it  floated,  still 
rise  200  feet  above  the  surface  of  th^ 
water,  Such  perhaps  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  nearly  the  extreme,  dimen¬ 
sions.  Those  mountains  of  ice  may 
even  arquire  more  elevation  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  f;:om  land,  both,  from  the  snow 
which  falls  on  them,  and  from  the  co¬ 
pious  vapours  whiek  precipitate  and 
congeal  on  their  surface.  But  in  ge¬ 
neral,  they  are  carried  forwards  bj  th^ 
curr-ettt  which  sets  from  the  south-east 
into  the  Atlantic,  where,  bathed  m  a 
warmer  fluid,  they  rapidly  waste  and 
dissolve.  It  way  be  shown,  by  cj^pc- 
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riment,  that,  if  the  water  in  which  they 
float  had  only  the  temperature  of  42®, 
the  mass  of  ice  would  lose  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  an  inch  every  hour,  or  two  feet 
in  a  day.  Supi)o.sing  the  surface  of 
the  sea  to  he  ai  52®,  the  daily  diminu¬ 
tion  ofthickiu^s  would  be  doubled,  and 
would  therefore  amount  to  four  feet. 
An  iceberg,  having  600  feet  of  total 
elevation,  would  lu-nce.  on  this  proba¬ 
ble  estimate,  require  150  days  for  its 
dissolution.  But  the  melting  of  the  ice 
would  be  greatly  accelerated,  if  the  mass 
were  impelled  through  the  water  by 
the  action  of  winds.  A  velocity  of  only 
a  mile  in  an  hour  would  triple  the  ordi¬ 
nary  effect.  Hence,  though  large  bo¬ 
dies  of  ice  are  often  found  near  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  they  seldom 
advance  farther,  or  pass  beyond  the 
48th  degree  of  latitude.  Within  the 
Arctic  regions,  those  stupendous  blocks 
remain,  by  their  mere  inertia,  so  fixed 
on  the  water,  as  commonly  to  serve 
for  the  mooring  of  vessels  employed 
in  the  whale  fishery.  In  such  cases, 
however,  it  is  a  necessary  precaution 
to  lengthen  out  the  cables,  and  ride  at 
some  distance  from  the  frozen  clifif ; 
because  the  fragments  of  ice,  which 
the  seamen  term  calves,  are  frequently 
detached  from  the  under  part  of  the 
mass,  and  darting  upwards,  acquire 
such  a  velocity  in  their  ascent,  that 
they  would  infallibly  strike  holes  into 
the  ship’s  bottom. 

As  heat  is  absorbed  in  the  process  of 
thawing,  so  it  is  again  evolved  in  the 
act  of  congelation.  The  annual  forma¬ 
tion  and  destruction  of  ice  within  the 
Arctic  Circle,  is  hence  a  beautiful  pro¬ 
vision  of  nature,  for  mitigating  the  ex¬ 
cessive  inequality  of  temperature. 
Had  only  dry  land  been  opposed  to  the 
suH,  it  would  have  been  absolutely 
scorched  by  his  incessant  beams  in 
summer,  and  perished  in  the  darkness 
of  winter  by  the  most  intense  and  pene¬ 
trating  cold.  None  of  the  animal  or 
vegetable  tribes  could  at  all  have  sup¬ 
ported  such  extremes.  But  in  the  ac¬ 
tual  arrangement,  the  surplus  heat  of 
summer  is  spent  in  melting  away  the 
ice ;  and  its  deficiency  in  winter  is 
partly  supplied  by  the  influence  of  the 
progress  of  congelation.  As  long  as  ice 
remains  to  thaw,  or  water  to  freeze, 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  can 
never  vary  beyond  certain  limits.  Such 
is  the  harmony  of  the  system ;  and  all 
experience  and  observation  forbid  us 
to  believe  it  to  be  subject  to  any  ra¬ 
dical  change.  Some  years  may  chance 
to  form  more  ice  than  others,  or  to  melt 
more  away ;  but  it  were  idle  to  expect 


any  thing  like  a  general  or  permanent 
disruption  of  the  glacial  crust  which 
binds  the  regions  of  the  north.  But 
even  were  this  ice  once  removed,  a  si¬ 
milar  collection  would  soon  succeed, 
since  it  is  always  the  effect,  and  not  the 
cause,  of  the  disposition  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  which  it  really  serves  to  temper. 
We  should  be  guilty  of  the  most  vicious 
reasoning  in  a  circle,  if  we  maintained 
that  ice  first  cooled  the  air,  and  that 
this  cold  air  next  increased  the  fields  of 
ice. 
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THE  NATIVES  OF  NEW  SOUTH 
WALES. 

Extract  from  the  Journal  of  an  Ex‘ 
cursion  across  the  Blue  Mountains 
of  New  South  Wales. 

Near  the  Fish  River  we  met  a  few 
Indian  natives  of  Bathurst.  They  re¬ 
sembled  the  natives  of  the  coast  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  did  not  speak  the  same 
language.  They  seem,  however,  to  have 
advanced  towards  civilization  one  de¬ 
gree  further  than  the  poor  forked  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  warmer  climate,  inasmuch 
as  they  possess  the  art  of  very  neatly 
sewing  together,  with  the  sinews  of  the 
kangaroo  and  emu,  cloaks  of  skins, 
the  hide  of  which  they  also  carve  in  the 
inside  with  a  world  of  figures.  They 
use  these  cloaks  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
keeping  themselves  warm,  and  have  as 
little  sense  of  decency  as  the  natives 
around  Sydney ;  for  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  when  the  w’eather  is  warm, 
they  throw  back  their  cloaks  across 
their  shoulders.  They  appear  to  be  a 
harmless  race,  with  nothing  ferocious 
in  their  manners  or  countenance.  Tliey 
are  perfectly  cheerful,  laughing  at  every 
thing  they  see,  and  repeating  every 
thing  they  hear.  For  the  rest,  little 
can  be  added  to  Colonel  Collins’s  aci- 
count  of  the  natives  of  New  South. 
Wales.  Their  numbers  are  dirainlshr 
ing.  Not  that  they  retreat  before  the 
settlements  of  Europeans :  this  they 
catinot  do :  the  different  tribes  (few  as 
their  numbers  are)  would  resist  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  each  other’s  territory\  Thirty 
or  forty  miles  will  reach  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  each  fanrily’s  peregrinations; 
The  tribes  about  our  first  settlements 
are  as  ignorant  of  the  country  beyond 
the  mountains  as  the  colonists  were; 
and  such  is  the  sterility  of  the  greater 
part  of  Mr.  Oxley’s  first  interior  routje, 
that  he  met  with  only  twenty-two  In- 
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dians  in  a  Journey  of  five  months.  Of 
the  persons  of  the  natives  of  New  South 
Wales,  I  think  Colonel  Collins  has 
given  too  unfavourable  a  picture.  Their 
faces  have  generally  (in  my  opinion) 
too  much  good-nature  to  be  absolutely 
hideous,  and  (lo  my  taste)  they  do  not 
imitate  humanity  so  abominably  as  the 
African  negro.  Their  hair  is  not  woolly ; 
their  heads  are  not  dog-like j  nor  are 
their  legs  baboonish.  The  figure  of 
many  of  them  is  very  good  ;  aqd  as  for 
their  leanness,  how  can  they  wax  fat  in 
so  poor  a  country?  From  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  our  settlements,  we  have 
scared  the  kangaroo  and  the  emu,  and 
left  these  poor  lords  of  the  creation  no 
created  food,  but  a  few  opposuras,  and 
a  tenancy  in  common  with  us  of  fish. 
Together  with  their  numbers,  their 
customs  and  manners  are  in  a  state  of 
decay.  The  ceremony  of  extracting 
the  right  upper  front  tooth  from  the  jaw 
of  adults  (so  fully  described  and  pic¬ 
tured  by  Colonel  Collins)  is  nearly  ob¬ 
solete  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  set¬ 
tlements  ;  and  the  custom  is  by  no  means 
universal  in  the  island.  But  the  corro- 
bory,  or  night-dance,  still  obtains. 
This  festivity  is  performed  in  very  good 
time  and  not  unpleasing  tune.  The 
song  is  sung  by  a  few  males  and  fe¬ 
males,  who  take  no  part  in  the  dance. 
One  of  the  baud  beats  lime  by  knock¬ 
ing  one  stick  against  another.  The 
music  begins  with  a  high  note,  and  gra¬ 
dually  sinks  to  the  octave,  whence  it 
rises  again  immediately  to  the  top.  The 
dancers  breathe  in.,  chorus  like  pa- 
viours,  and  the  general  step  consists  in 
opening  the  knees  with  a  convulsive 
shake  to  the  music;  but  occasionally 
they  thrid  the  mazes  of  one  another  with¬ 
out  any  confusion.  They  stripe  them¬ 
selves  down  the  waist,  and  paint  their 
faces  with  white  clay  and  red  ochre ; 
and  in  compliment  to  European  deli¬ 
cacy,  wear  boughs  round  their  loins. 
The  glare  of  fires  gives  a  picturesque 
effect  to  the  savage  scene,  and  the 
dance  works  up  the  performers  to  a 
sublime  enthusiasm.  I  have  been  thus 
minute,  because  in  a  few  years  perhaps 
even  the  corrobory  will  be  no  more,  so 
sophisticated  do  they  become  from  their 
pernicious  association  with  the  convicts, 
who  sow  the  seeds  of  drunkenness  in 
the  prolific  soil  of  savage  indolence.  A 
rum  or  even  sugar  cask,  filled  with 
water,  furnishes  these  poor  creatures 
with  an  intoxicating  liquor;  and  the 
invasions  of  civilization  are  reproached 
with  the  introduction  of  a  new  vice, 
which  operates  as  an  iiillaraer  of  all 


their  old  ones.  It  is  a  melancholy  sight 
to  witness  the  drunken  quarrels  and 
fightings  of  the  simple  natives  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  in  the  streets  of  Sydney — a  peo¬ 
ple  to  whom  civilization  can  never  bring 
the  comforts  of  food,  raiment,  and  shel¬ 
ter,  and  the  blessings  of  religion,  as  an 
atonement  for  the  vice  and  disease 
which  it  necessarily  carries  along  with 
it.  That  these  unfortunate  beings  were 
comparatively  ignorant  of  the  crime  of 
evil  speaking,  before  we  came  among 
them,  is  proved  by  the  broken  English 
words  of  scurrility  and  execration,  with 
which  they  pollute  their  native  tongue. 
The  effect  of  this  would  be  ludicrous, 
were  not  the  cause  pitiable.  Truly, 
Botany  Bay  is  a  bad  school  for  them  ; 
but  they  have  not  learnt  of  the  convicts 
to  lie  or  to  steal.  Perhaps  it  is  better 
that  their  name  should  pass  away  from 
the  earth.  They  will  not  serve;  and 
they  are  too  indolent  and  poor  in  spirit 
to  become  masters.  They  would  always 
be  drones  in  the  hive  of  an  industrious 
colony.  Nevertheless,  they  are  not 
without  the  stamp  of  their  maker’s 
image,  cut  in  ebony  (as  old  Fuller  says) 
instead  of  ivory.  They  bear  themselves 
erect,  and  address  you  with  confidence ; 
always  with  good  humour  and  often 
with  grace.  They  are  not  common 
beggars,  although  they  accept  of  our 
carnal  things,  in  return  for  the  fish  and 
oysters,  which  are  almost  all  we  have 
left  them  for  their  support.  They  are 
the  Will  Wimbles  of  the  colony  ;  the 
carriers  of  news  and  fish;  the  gossips 
of  the  town  ;  the  loungers  on  the  quay. 
They  know  everybody,  and  understand 
the  nature  of  everybody’s  business,  al¬ 
though  they  have  none  of  their  own — 
but  this.  They  give  a  locality  to  the 
land  ;  and  their  honest  naked  simplicity 
affords  a  relief  to  the  eye  from  the  hy¬ 
pocritical  lour  of  the  yellow-clad  con¬ 
vict.  The  warlike  features  of  the  tribes 
which  surround  our  settlements  are  now 
quite  effaced  ;  the  savages  are  forbid¬ 
den  to  enter  the  towns  with  their  spears, 
and  they  cheerfully  comply  with  this 
requisition.  They  have  a  bowing  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  every  body,  and  scat¬ 
ter  their  how  d'ye  do's  with  an  air  of 
friendliness  and  equality,  and  with  a 
perfect  English  accent,  undebased  by 
the  ma'ssas,  and  misses,  and  me-no's, 
of  West  Indian  slavery.  They  have 
been  tried  to  be  brought  up  from  in¬ 
fancy  as  servants;  but  they  have  al¬ 
ways  run  away  to  the  woods.  Our 
government  has  also  instituted  a  small 
school  for  the  education  of  native  black 
children.  Some  of  their  parents  (parti- 
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cularly  of  half-casts)  have  no  objection 
to  their  being  clothed,  and  fed,  and 
taught;  but  they  cannot  endure  the 
thoughts  of  their  being  made  servants. 
The  children  learn  as  readily  as  Euro¬ 
peans;  but  their  parents  steal  them 
away  when  they  grow  up;  and  they 
will  not  willingly  return  among  us  :  a 
few  pairs  have  been  married  and  housed 
out  of  the  school,  but  they  will  not  set¬ 
tle:  their  instinctive  relish  for  the  ver¬ 
min  and  range  of  the  woods  cannot  be 
eradicated.  Sir,”  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
holding  up  a  slice  from  a  quartern-loaf, 
“  this  is  better  than  the  bread-fruit ;” 
but  the  savages  of  Australia,  although 
extremely  fond  of  bread,  will  never  lose 
their  more  exquisite  relish  for  a  fine  fat 
grub.  “Poor  Tom!  that  eats  the  swim¬ 
ming  frog,  the  toad,  the  tadpole,  the 
wall-newt  and  the  water;  swallows  the 
old  rat  and  the  ditch-dog;  drinks  the 
green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool.  But 
let  us  talk  with  this  philosopher.”  If 
he  is  the  most  ind  ependent,  who  has  the 
fewest  wants,  the  houseless  Australian 
is  certainly  our  superior:  “he  owes 
the  worm  no  silk,  the  beast  no  hide, 
the  sheep  no  wool,  the  cat  no  perfume 
he  looks  upon  us  as  “  sophisticated  ;” 
but  he  always  treats  our  persons  with 
respect,  although  he  holds  our  servants 
very  cheap ;  and  looks  down  with  a 
kind  of  stoical  pity  upon  the  various 
articles  of  comfort,  to  which  we  have 
made  ourselves  slaves.  He  has  no  no¬ 
tion  of  that  inferiority  to  us,  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  which  feeling  reduces  the  New 
Zealanders  and  South  Sea  Islanders  al¬ 
most  to  despair;  and  he  despises  the 
comforts  of  civilization,  although  he 
has  nothing  of  his  own  but  his  “  hollow 
free  and  liberty,”  without  even  the 
“  crust  of  bread.”  What  then  must  be 
his  opinion  of  our  servants? — men  and 
women,  who  sacrifice  their  liberty  and 
independence  for  the  second-rate  com¬ 
forts  of  civilization,  which  they  earn  by 
submitting  to  perform  menial  offices  for 
those  who  enjoy  the  first-rate,  and  by 
ministering  to  their  artificial  wants ; 
for  all  which  first-rate  comforts  the 
naked  native  has  a  contempt.  With  us 
masters,  all  he  contends  for  neverthe¬ 
less  is  equality:  he  acknowledges  the 
British  Government,  and  even  accepts 
from  the  Governor  grants  of  his  own 
patrimonial  land.  Some  of  the  Indians 
have  also  seriously  applied  to  be  allowed 
convict-labourers,  as  the  settlers  are, 
although  they  have  not  patience  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  huts,  which  our  government 
liave  built  for  them,  till  the  maize  and 
cabbages,  that  have  been  planted  to 
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their  hands,  are  fit  to  gather.  We 
have  now  lived  among  them  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  yet,  like  the  North 
American  Indians,  they  have  adopted 
none  of  our  arts  of  life,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  exchanging  their  stone  hatchets 
and  shell  fish-hooks  for  our  iron  ones. 
They  will  never  become  builders  or 
cultivators,  or  mechanics,  or  mariners, 
like  the  New  Zealanders  or  the  South 
Sea  Islanders ;  nor  indeed,  till  they 
cease  to  be  at  all,  will  they  ever  be 
other  than  they  are.  They  are  the 
only  savages  in  the  world,  who  cannot 
feel  that  they  are  naked;  and  we  are 
taught  in  the  Scriptures,  that  the  eyes 
of  man  cannot  be  opened  to  what  we 
call  a  civilized  or  artificial  life,  know'- 
ing  good  and  evil,  till  he  acquires  a 
sense  of  (perhaps  false)  shame,  or 
fear,”  as  it  is  called  in  the  Bible.  The 
Payaguas  and  Albayas  are  abominated 
by  the  other  South  American  Indians, 
because  they  are  unacquainted  with 
modesty.  They  have  plenty  of  clothes, 
but  they  make  a  bad  use  of  them  (says 
the  historian  of  the  Abipones),  for 
they  cover  those  parts  of  the  body 
which  may  be  exposed,  and  bare  those 
which  modesty  coraraands  to  be  con¬ 
cealed.  This  is  precisely  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  giving  clothes  to  the  Austra¬ 
lians  :  they  think  themselves  fastidi¬ 
ously  dressed  when  they  have  got  a 
jacket  or  an  old  coat  on ;  and  twenty 
years’  daily  commerce  with  European 
ladies  and  gentlemen  fails  to  shame 
them.  The  women,  however,  (adds 
Martin  Dobrizhoffer)  of  both  nations 
wear  that  degree  of  clothing  which 
modesty  requires.  Now  in  Australia 
they  are  both  naked,  the  man  and  his 
wife,  and  are  not  ashamed ;  and  it  is 
therefore  I  say  that  these  savages  will 
never  be  other  than  they  are.  An  in¬ 
telligent  and  experienced  member  of 
the  committee  of  the  native  institution 
of  New  South  Wales  (the  Rev.  R. 
Cartwright)  feels  this  impediment  to 
their  civilization  so  strongly  that  he 
wmuld  compel  them  not  to  come  into 
our  towns  naked  ;  but  I  doubt  the  prac¬ 
ticability  both  of  the  means  and  the 
end. — London  Magazine. 


ON  DRIVING. 

The  art  of  driving  is  perhaps  the 
most  ancient  mystery  on  record,  and  to 
their  skill  in  this  science  the  moderns 
owe  much  of  their  comforts  in  this  life. 
Some  drive^  others  are  driven — but 
all  start  in  life  for  the  same  goal,  though 
for  want  of  good  coachmanship  we 
daily  perceive  so  many  break  down 
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upon  the  road.  The  high-bred  buck  of 
ton  dashes  off  four  in  hand,  with  a 
team  of  thorough-bred  blood  tits^  who 
run  as  long  as  he  can  find  whipcord^ 
or  they  have  a  leg  to  stand  upon. 
“  Push  along^'  cries  the  spendthrift, 
till  his  horses  heads  smell  too  big  to 
pass  the  stable-door— his  bang-up  ve¬ 
hicle  is  then  borrowed  by  the  sheriff, 
and  the  dashing  Jehu  himself  is  driven 
in  a  common  rattier  to  the  confines  of 
Banco  Regis,  where  he  undergoes  rus¬ 
tication,  purijging,  and  penance,  and 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  is  driven 
about  by  a  black-muzzled  whip,  yclept 
Despair.  The  very  opposite  of  the 
foregoing  is  your  old  crusty  citizen, 
who  all  his  life  has  driven  along  the 
road  at  a  covovaor\  jog-trot  pace,  in  a 
taxed  cart  or  a  spring  waggon,  a  sort 
of  old-fashioned  patent  safety  vehicle, 
as  secure  from  an  upset  as  a  brewer’s 
dray,  and  as  heavy  and  wide  as  its 
owner  is  rich  and  deep,  till,  on  some 
Lord  Mayor’s  day,  he  steps  out  of  his 
old  crazy  rumbler  Solo  the  grand  cock¬ 
ney  gold  cage,  in  which  the  citizens 
exhibit  their  annual  lions  in  a  proces¬ 
sional  raree-show,  and  through 

the  town  in  a  new  bob-wig,  with  six 
horses  and  splendid  liveries,  and  writes 
his  name  in  the  four  per  cents  for  a 
plum  at  least.  Fashion  drives  one 
half  the  world  into  trouble,  and  law¬ 
yers  the  remainder.  Love  drives  some 
folks  mad,  and  Matrimony  too  often 
drives  his  passengers  to  Doctors’  Com¬ 
mons,  or  upsets  them  on  the  road  be¬ 
fore  they  have  half,finished  the  journey. 
The  gamester  drives  a  desperate  filly 
called  Fortune,  who  too  often  proves  a 
miller,  and  kicks  her  driver  off  the  box. 

-  British  soldiers  and  sailors  the 

enemies  of  their  country  before  them, 
go  where  they  may  ;  and  British  mer¬ 
chants  driue  on  a  prosperous  specula¬ 
tion  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
ladies,  the  dear  delightful  fascinating 
creatures,  have  a  thousand  ways  of 
driving  poor  male  animals  about.  The 
single  ones  drive  their  beaus  in  silken 
strings,  with  a  light  snaffle  bit  suited 
to  their  tender  mouths,  and  tickle  them 
into  a  trot  with  the  promise  of  a  kiss, 
or  lure  them  on  through  the  hymeneal 
turnpike  at  a  break-neck  pace,  by  the 
magic  witchery  of  eyes,  bright  as  the 
star  that  guides  Aurora’s  car  :  the  mar¬ 
ried  pair,  who  seek  the  road  to  bliss, 
drive  gently  on  with  happiness  and 
love — two  leaders  that  will  not  bear 
the  whip,  but  yoked  together  with 
good  traces,  are  sure  to  perform  the 
journey  well.  Some  female  charioteers 


there  are  who  think  by  spleen  and 
jealousy  to  drive,  and  some  are  all  their 
life-times  trying,  to  drive  their  spouses 
in  a  curb  and  hreaAr;  but  let  these  last 
beware  how  they  rein  up  their  bipeds 
too  tight,  lest  they  should  prove  restive, 
and  make  a.  plunge  offlilie  road,  that  no 
kicking'^  strap  will  TGclity.  But  “Res 
est  soUciti  plena  timoris  amor  the 
first  pair  that  were  ever  yoked  together 
were  driven  out  of  Paradise  for  diso¬ 
bedience,  and  we  poor  mortals,  their 
unoffending  descendants,  are  in  conse¬ 
quence  doomed  to  be  driven  ah ool  hy 
old  Sin  and  his  satellites  to  the  end  of 
time. 

Virgil  deifies  the  heroes  of  the  whip, 
and  assigns  a  peculiar  place  in  heaven 
for  the  expert  charioteer.  Horace  im¬ 
mortalizes  a  good  coachman — “  evihit 
ad  £/eo«.”  Cicero  tdls  us,  that  to  gain 
a  race  by  skill  in  coachmanship  was 
considered  next  to  a  triumph  among  the 
Romans,  and  the  Spartans  rew  arded  the 
successful  in  their  chariot  races  with  an 
honourable  post  in  the  army.  Minerva 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  tZrore 
four  in  hand.  When  JEneas  took  Pan- 
darus  into  his  chariot  to  fight  Diomed, 
he  offered  him  his  choice  to-  fight  or 
drive,  thereby  implying  that  the  last 
was  equal  in  honour  with  the  first.  Ho¬ 
mer  sufficientry  proves  that  driving  was 
in  use  previous  to  riding  horses  ;  for  of 
all  his  heroes,  both  Grecians  and  Tro¬ 
jans,  none  of  them  appear  on  horse¬ 
back  but  Ulysses  and  Diomedes.  The 
chariots  of  the  ancients  bad  no  more 
than  two  horses  coupled  together,  if  we 
except  the  account;  given  of  the  tyrant 
Nero,  who  is  stated  to  have  driven  ten. 
In  the  earliest  periods  of  our  ow'n  coun¬ 
try,  the  war-chariots  of  the  ancient  Bri¬ 
tons  were  managed  with  so  much  skill 
and  dexterity  that  they  struck  terror 
into  the  Romans  ;  and  Cesar  admits 
that  he  found  them  most  formidable  en¬ 
gines,  armed  with  scythes  at  their  axle- 
trees.  Ossian’s  description  of  the  car 
of  Cachullius  and  his  horses  ;  Homer’s 
account  of  the  horses  of  Pallas  and  a 
chariot  race,  and  the  sublime  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Mantuan  bard  on  the  same 
subject,  have  always  been  considered 
among  their  greatest  beauties.  The 
first  chariot  introduced  into  the  Olym¬ 
pic  Hippodrome  was  drawn  by  four 
horses  ranged  abreast,  the  two  middle 
ones  only  harnessed  to  the  yoke ;  the 
outside  horses  were  fastened  by  their 
traces  like  what  the  moderns  term  out¬ 
riggers.  The  most  singular  part  of 
their  games  was  the  races  for  colts  as 
well  as  aged  horses,  and  their  regulat¬ 
ing  the  distance  accordingly;  but  as  it 
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would  appear  without  the  usual  allow¬ 
ance  of  weight  for  aye,  the  distance 
supposed  to  be  run  by  full  aged  horses 
was  about  six  Grecian  miles,  and  by 
colts  four,  the  Grecian  mile  being  about 
a  fifth  less  than  ours.  'I'he  Stadium,  or 
place  where  these  races  were  run,  has 
been  likened  to  the  Derby  race-course 
—one  with  two  good  sides,  but  sharp 
turns  at  each  end ;  a  pillar  was  erected 
about  the  middle  of  the  turn,  which  was 
to  be  passed  as  near  as  possible  with¬ 
out  touching  it,  in  tlie  manner  that  our 
racers  go  round  the  posts  :  the  rapidity 
with  wliich  they  whirled  along  these 
cumbrous  machines  may  be  gathered 
from  the  statement,  that  they  turned 
the  corner  no  less  than  twelve  times  in 
one  heat;  the  interest  excited  by  a 
chariot-race  with  the  ancients  was  pro¬ 
digious,  and  the  highest  honours  were 
paid  to  the  skill  and  courage  of  the 
victor.  The  value  set  upon  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  driving  is  evident  from  the 
amusing  instructions  of  old  Nestor  to 
his  son  ;  as  also  from  what  Theocritus 
relates  of  Hercules,  whose  father  in¬ 
structed  him  in  the  art  of  coachmanship 
himself,  though  he  left  Ids  other  exer¬ 
cises  to  his  masters. — Annals  of  Sport¬ 
ing. 

LONDON. 

Houses,  churches,  mix’d  together. 
Streets  cramm’d  full  in  ev’ry  weather, 
Prisons,  palaces  contiguous, 

Sinners  sad,  and  saints  religious  ; 
Gaudy  thiiigs  enough  to  tempt  ye. 
Outsides  show,  insides  empty  ; 
Bubbles,  beasts,  mechanic  arts, 
Coaches,  wheelbarrows,  and  carts. 
Warrants,  bailiffs,  bills  unpaid. 

Lords  of  laundresses  afraid  ! 

Lawyers,  poets,  priests,  physicians. 
Noble,  simj)le,  all  conditions  ; 

Worth  beneath  a  thread-bare  cover, 
Villainy  bedaub’d  all  over; 

Women  black,  fair  and  grey. 

Women  who  can  play  and  pay  ; 

Many  a  beau,  not  worth  a  shilling. 
Many  a  widow,  not  unwilling  ; 

Many  a  bargain  if  you  strike  it. 

This  is  London,  yet  I  like  it. 

Jacobus. 


THE  STROKE  OF  DEATH. 

1  am  now  worth  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  said  old  Gregory,  as  he 
ascended  a  hill,  part  of  an  estate  he 
had  just  purchased. 

I  am  now  worth  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  and  am  but  sixty-five 
years  of  age,  hale  and  robust  in  my 
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constitution  ;  so  I’ll  eat,  and  I’ll  drink, 
and  live  merrily,  all  the  days  of  my 
life. 

I  am  now  worth  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  said  old  Gregory,  as  he 
attained  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which 
commanded  a  full  prospect  ofhisestate  : 
and  here,  said  he,  I’ll  plant  an  orchard ; 
and  on  that  spot  I’ll  have  a  pinery. 

Yon  farm  houses  shall  come  down, 
they  interrupt  my  view. 

Then  what  will  become  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  ?  asked  the  steward,  who  attended 
him. 

That’s  their  business,  answered  old 
Gregory;  and  that  mill  must  not  stand 
U])on  the  stream. 

Then  how  will  the  villagers  grind 
their  corn  ?  asked  the  steward. 

That’s  not  ray  business,  answered 
old  Gregory. 

So  old  Gregory  returned  home — ate 
a  hearty  supper — drank  a  bottle  of  port 
— smoked  two  pipes  of  tobacco — and 
fell  into  a  profound  slumber — from 
which  he  never  more  awoke.  The 
farmers  reside  on  their  land — the  mill 
stands  upon  the  stream — and  the  villag¬ 
ers  all  rejoice  in  his  death.  tt 


MISERIES. 

Boasting  in  a  coffee-room  of  your 
riches,  estates,  &c.  and  your  great  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  Minister,  hinting  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  your  own  fault  you 
were  not  returned  for  the  last  vacant 
borough  ;  to  have  one  of  ‘  The  Select 
Committee  for  examining  into  the 
State  of  Prisons' — draw  aside  the 
curtains  of  the  next  box,  and  tell  you  he 
remembers  seeing  your  face  at  the  Tread 
Mill  ;  charges  you  with  being  a  swin¬ 
dler;  and  lets  you  make  your  election 
whether  you  will  be  kicked  out  of  the 
room,  with  ail  your  blushing  honours 
on  your  back,  or  be  returned  to  the 
Tread  Mill. 

To  be  walking  with  the  woman  of 
your  heart,  and  fondly  whispering  in 
her  ear  the  many  scenes  of  bliss  yet  to 
come,  to  find  them  all  vanish  at  the 
rude  touch  of  a  bailiff,  who  arrests  you 
on  a  bill  for  the  sum  of  twelve  pounds 
fourteen  shillings  and  sevenpence, 
which  is  rehearsed  in  your  ears,  toge- 
tfier  with  tlie  plaintiff's  name,  profes¬ 
sion,  and  costs  of  the  action. 

Full  dressed  for  a  ball,  and  prac¬ 
tising  the  last  new  quadrille  on  your 
way  thither,  to  have  your  silk  hose 
splashed  by  some  mischievous  urchins, 
or  in  turning  round  a  corner,  and  ima¬ 
gining  all  the  fine  things  you  shall  say 
to  your  partner,  to  run  suddenly  into 
the  arms  of  a  chimney-sweeper. 
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“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of 
other  men’s  stuff. f'ToifoJi. 

An”  anecdote. — Convinced  that  pa¬ 
tience  moderates  every  grief,  a  French¬ 
man  conceived  he  could  not  speak  bet¬ 
ter  comfort  to  a  young  widow,  who  the 
day  before  had  buried  her  husband, 
than  by  advising  her  to  take  patience. 
The  widow  having  already  within  her¬ 
self  made  choice  of  a  second  caro  sposa^ 
whose  name  was  Patience,  vivaciously 
asked,  “  What !  has  he  mentioned  it 
to  you?” 


LINES 

On  witnessing  a  Shipwreck.  By  the 
late  B.  Thompson,  Esq. 

Against  the  rock  the  foaming  billows 
dash, 

Wider  and  wider  spreads  the  gloom 
profound  ; 

Save  when  illumin’d  by  the  forky  flash. 
While  peals  of  thunder  ’mong  the 
cliffs  resound. 


EPIGRAM. 

Dick  once  ask’d  Tom,  if  he  could  tell 
What  made  the  British  tar 
Fight  so  much  better  than  the  French, 
Whene’er  they  were  at  war. 

Says  Tom,  “  all  I  know"  is  this— 

(I’m  wrong  though,  I  dare  say) 
The  Briton  for  his  country  fights. 

The  Frenchman  for  his  pay,** 


A  WISH. 

O  let  me  live  in  some  sequester’d  plain, 

Stranger  to  luxury,  to  vice,  and  pain ; 

Let  sordid  av’rice  ne’er  ray  heart  pos¬ 
sess. 

But  young-ey’d  health  my  peaceful 
dwelling  bless ; 

“  Rich  in  content,”  and  let  my  humble 
board, 

With  what  returning  nature  yields,  be 
stor’d ; 

And  with,  indulgent  heaven !  this  one 
request, 

A  Friend,  let  me,  thy  votary  be  blest  1 


EPITAPH  ON  MR.  STRANGE,  A  LAWYER. 

Here  lies  an  honest  lawyer,  and  that’s 
Strange. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  MAN  NAMED  STRANGE. 
Here  lies  John  Strange, 

Who’s  face  did  change. 

When  he  fell  down  dead, 

By  the  side  of  his  bed. 


LINES 

Written  on  the  Duke  of  Gloster’s 
visit  to  Plymouth,  when  he  descended 
in  a  diving-bell. 

Why  should  we  royal  Gloster’s  tale  un¬ 
fold. 

What  levees,  routs,  what  may’rs  and 
maces. 

It  may  with  truth  in  one  short  line  be 
told. 

He  Plymouth  saw,  and  divers*  places. 

“  Oh  my  Eye,  Betty  Martin.** — • 
Many  of  our  most  popular  vulgarisms 
have  their  origin  in  some  whimsical 
perversion  of  language  or  fact.  St. 
Martin  is  one  of  the  worthies  of  the 
Romish  calendar,  and  a  form  of  prayer 
to  him  commences  with  the  words  “  Oh 
mihi  beati  Marline,**  which,  by  some 
desperate  fellow  who  was  more  prone 
to  punning  than  praying,  has  furnished 
the  plebeian  phrase  so  well  known  in  the 
modern  circles. of  horse-laughter. 


EPITAPH  ON  AN  INFANT  IN  WISBEACII 
CHURCH-YARD. 

Beneath  a  sleeping  infant  lies. 

To  earth  her  body’s  lent. 

More  glorious  she’ll  hereafter  rise. 
Though  not  more  innocent. 

And  when  th^^archangel’s  trump  shall 
blow, 

And  souls  with  bodies  join  ; 

Millions  will  wish  their  lives  below. 
Had  been  as  short  as  thine. 


TO  READERS  AND  CORRE¬ 
SPONDENTS. 


We  this  day  redeem  our  pledge  to  the 
public,  by  presenting  with  our  Sup¬ 
plementary  Number  a  Map,  engraved 
on  steel,  exhibiting  all  the  discoveries 
of  Captain  Parry,  in  his  two  voyages, 
as  well  as  those  of  Captains  Ross  and 
Franklin.  This  is  the  only  Map  which 
points  out  the  wintering  places  of  our 
gallant  countrymen  in  the  last  expedi¬ 
tion. 

Numerous  favours  have  been  received 
since  our  last,  which  are  intended  for 
insertion,  but  we  must  defer  replying 
to  them  more  particularly  until  our 
next,  when  Edgar  shall  have  a  place. 
Articles  of  select,  neglected,  and  con¬ 
temporary  Biography,  will  always  be 
acceptable. 


Published  by  J.  LIMBIRD,  355,  Strand, 
(East  end  of  Exeter  ’Change),  and  sold  by  all 
Netvsmen  and  Booksellers.— Printed  by  T. 
BOLB  Y,  299,  Strand. 
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II [STORY  OF  NORTH  POLAR 
EXPEDITIONS. 

Before  we  proceed  to  an  account  of 
Ca|)tain  Parry’s  last  voyage,  we  shall 
give  a  succinct  history  of  the  attempts  of 
former  voyagers,  to  discover  a  North 
l^olar  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
importantgeographical  problems  that  yet 
remains  to  be  solved  ;  and,  independent 
of  the  temporary  interest  which  the 
recent  voyage  of  Captain  Parry  has 
given  to  the  subject,  we  know  of  none 
more  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
first  maritime  power  in  the  world:  the 
Doges  of  Venice  were  wedded  to  the 
humble  Adriatic,  but  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  has  the  ocean  for  his  bride: 
and  we  know  of  no  better  use  that  can 
be  made  of  our  naval  supremacy  and 
wealth,  than  in  endeavouring  to  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  science,  and  thus  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  continue  the  first  in  arts,  as 
we  are  in  arras. 

The  discovery  of  a  North-West  pas¬ 
sage  to  China,  has  by  some  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  only  one  of  the  dreams  of 
the  philosopher,  and  by  others,  slighted, 
on  the  ground  of  the  very  questionable 
advantages  that  would  result  from  it ; 
but  we  trust  that  neither  of  these  objec¬ 
tions  will  prevent  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  from  continuing  to  send  out  one 
expedition  after  another,  until  the  pas¬ 
sage  is  either  discovered,  or  it  is  ascer¬ 
tained  that  no  such  passage  exists.  To 
a  nation  like  this,  such  expeditions  are 
honourable,  even  in  their  failure  ;  and, 
although  they  may  not  succeed  in  the 
main  object  for  which  they  are  sent 
out,  yet  the  least  successful  contributes 
something  towards  a  more  correct  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  and  thus 
paves  the  way  for  future  discoveries. 
Such  has  been  particularly  the  case  with 
the  expeditions  of  Captain  Parry,  as 
.well  as  in  preceding  voyages,  of  which 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account, 
in  order  to  enable  our  readers  to  be- 
.  come  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
,  progress  of  discoveries  in  those  re¬ 
gions  of  perpetual  ice. 

Before  discovery  had  overturned  the 
theories  of  philosophers,  the  seas  in  the 
frigid  zone  were  considered  as  quite 
onmanageable,  and  the  lands  such  as  no 
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human  being  could  inhabit.  Such  were 
the  opinions  of  ti  e  ancients,  and  they 
continued  prevalent,  until  Mr.  Boyle 
denied  that  the  Pole  was  either  the  sole 
source,  or  the  principle  of  cold  ;  and  it 
has  since  been  discovered,  that  there 
is  a  diversity  in  the  element  of  the 
frigid,  as  well  as  the  torrid  zone. — 
Charlton  Island,  for  instance,  where 
Captain  James  wintered,  lies  in  the 
most  southern  part  of  Hudson’s  Bay, 
and  is  of  the  same  latitude  as  Cambridge, 
and  yet  the  cold  is  almost  intolerable, 
while  the  servants  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  trade  in  places  ten  degrees 
nearer  the  Pole,  and  yet  feel  no  sudi  in¬ 
convenience  ;  but  to  shew  that  heat  and 
cold  do  not  altogether  depend  on  lati¬ 
tude,  we  need  only  state,  that  Moscow 
is  in  the  same  latitude  as  Edinburgh, 
and  yet  the  climate  is  essentially  difi'er- 
ent.  We  now  [iroceed  to  an  account  of 

EARLY  VOYAGES  TOWARDS 
THE  NORTH  POLE* 

When  the  first  prejudices  against  ex¬ 
ploring  the  Arctic  Regions  had  been 
removed,  others  were  started.  The 
States  General  of  Holland,  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  East  India  Company,  di.s- 
couragedit ;  and  navigators  who  had  fail¬ 
ed,  themselves  declared  all  attenqits  were 
fruitless.  The  discovery  of  America, 
by  Columbus,  was,  however,  one  im¬ 
portant  step  towards  a  knowledge  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  and  so  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  possibility 
of  reaching  India  by  the  North  Pole, 
was  suggested  by  Robert  Thorne,  a 
merchant  of  Bristol.  In  1527,  lie  wrote 
a  letter  to  that  monarch,  and  another  to 
Dr.  Ley,  the  king’s  ambassador  in 
Spain,  strongly  urging  the  attempt. 
“  God  knowetli,”  says  he,  in  his  me¬ 
morial  to  the  king,  “  that  though  by  it 
I  should  have  no  great  interest,  yet  I. 
have  had,  and  still  have,  no  little  mind 
of  the  business,  so  that  if  I  had  faculty 
to  my  will,  it  should  be  the  first  thing 
that  I  would  undertake,  even  to  attempt, 
if  our  scan  northrvard  be  navigable 
to  the  Pole  or  no.” 

Thorne’s  advice  was  neglected,  and 
although  Borne  in  bis  “  Regiment  of 
the  Sea,”  printed  in  1577,  and  George 
Best,  a  navigator,  who  accompanied 
Ee 
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Sir  Marlki  Frobisher,  recommended 
the  project,  yet  no  attempt  was  made 
to  explore  the  Arctic  seas,  until  the  year 
1607,  when  Henry  Hudson  was  sent 
out  by  some  public-spirited  merchants 
of  London,  “  to  discover  a  passage  by 
the  North  Pole  to  Japan  and  China,” — 
He  penetrated  as  far  as  80.  23.  latitude, 
when  the  ice  and  the  land  prevented  his 
jjroceeding  farther.  Next  year  he  was 
employed  to  attempt  a  North-East  pas¬ 
sage,  but  was  equally  unsuccessfal. 

These  failures  did  not  wholly  dis¬ 
courage  the  London  merchants,  and  in 
1609,  the  Muscovy  Company  sent  out 
Jonas  Poole,  in  the  Amity,  who  made 
many  accurate  observations  on  the 
coast  of  Spitzbergen,  and  reached  as 
far  as  79.  60.  when  he  was  obliged  to 
return.  In  1611,  he  was  again  sent  out 
in  the  whale-fishery,  but  with  discre¬ 
tionary  power,  to  attempt  discoveries 
to  the  North  Pole,  if  he  saw  any  pro¬ 
spect  of  success.*  He  reached  the  80. 
of  North  latitude,  when  the  ice  prevent¬ 
ed  his  further  progress,  and  he  returned 
to  the  fishery  of  Spitzbergen,  where  he 
lost  his  ship. 

In  the  year  1614,  Baffin  and  Fotherby 
were  sent  out  on  a  new  voyage,  which 
was  abortive,  as  was  another  by  Fother¬ 
by  in  the  following  year;  but  though 
unsuccessful,  he  was  by  no  means  con¬ 
vinced  that  success  was  unattainable, 
and  he  recommended  that  the  Muscovy 
Company  should  yearly  adventure  150/. 
or  200/.  for  making  further  discoveries. 

Baffin,  the  accurate  and  authentic 
Baffin,  made  a  second  voyage,  in  a  ship 
called  the  Disco v^y,  which  was  fitted 
out  by  some  merchants  in  1616,  It 
was  in  this  voyage  that  he  discovered 
the  Bay  to  w'hich  he  gave  his  name, 
and  the  existence  of  which  had  become 
doubted,  until  it  was  fully  confirm¬ 
ed  by  the  voyage  of  Captain  Ross, 
more  than  two  centuries  after  Baffin  had 
explored  it. 

Hitherto  every  attempt  at  discover¬ 
ing  the  North  Polar  passage,  had  been 
made  either  by  individuals,  or  by 
mercantile  companies  ;  and  so  indiffer¬ 
ent  was  government  to  the  subject, 
that  it  was  not  until  the  year  1773,  that 

*  In  the  Literary  Chronicle^  a  peri¬ 
odical  which  has  devoted  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  of  Arctic  discoveries, 
H  is  suggested,  that  Whalers  should  be 
encouraged  to  prosecute  the  attempt  of 
a  North  Pole  passage,  whenever  they 
saw  a  prospect  of  success,  and  that 
government  should  indemnify  Ihgm  for 
the  risk  of  their  cargoes. 


an  expedition,  purely  national,  was 
ted  out ;  this  was  the  expeditiojj  of 
Captain  Phipps,  afterwards  Earl  Mul- 
grave,  which  we  shall  notice  hereafter. 
But  although  government  suffered  tlie 
investigation  of  a  Northern  Passage  to 
be  neglected  for  a  period  of  two  cen¬ 
turies  and  a  half  after  it  was  suggested 
by  Thorne,  yet  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  was  at  different  times  obtained 
relative  to  the  navigation  of  the  circum¬ 
polar  sea,  by  vessels  employed  in  com* 
merclal  enterprise,  some  of  which,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  approached  much 
nearer  the  Pole  than  any  of  the  vessels 
purposely  sent  out  for  that  object.  As, 
however,  the  masters  of  the  whalers 
were  not  scientific  men,  their  statements 
are  to  be  received  with  caution  ;  but 
the  Hon.  Danes  Barington,  who  paid 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  is  Inclined 
to  credit  them,  and  gives  the  following 
recapitulation  of  near  approaches  to  the 
Pole. 

Captain  John  Reed  .  .  8()o  46' 

Captain  Thomas  Robinson 

(for  three  weeks)  .  .  61  — ■ 

Captain  John  Phillips  .  81  odd 
James  Hutton,  Jonath. 

W'heatley,  Thos.  Ro¬ 
binson,  John  Clarke, 

(four  instances)  •  .  .  81  36' 

Captains  Cheyne  &  Thew 
(two  instances)  ...  82  — 
Cuny  and  David  Boyd 
(two  instances)  ...  82  odd  rain* 

Mr.  George  Ware  .  .  .  82  15 

Mr.  John  Adams  and  Mr. 
JamesMontgomery(two 

instances) . 83  — 

Mr.  James  Watt,  Lieut. 

R.  N .  83  30 

Five  ships  in  company 

with  Hans  Derrick  .  .  66  — 

Captain  Johnson  and  Dr. 

Dallie  (two  instances  ; 
to  which,  perhaps,  may 
be  added  Capt.  Monson, 
as  a  third)  ,  ...  68  — 

Relation  of  two  Dutch 
masters  to  Capt.  Goul- 
den  •,..«•  .  89  ■' 

Dutch  relation  to  Mr. 

Grey . .  89  30 

The  two  las?  are  the  most  remark¬ 
able,  and  the  evidence  on  which  they 
rest  was  given  to  the  Royal  Society  in 
1663-3,  when  that  body  proposed  nine¬ 
teen  queries  concerning  Greenland. 
Among  the  answers  which  they  receiv¬ 
ed,  was  one  from  Mr.  Grey,  who  had 
been  in  these  seas,  and  who  states — ‘  I 
once  met,  upon  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
a  Hollander  that  swore  he  had  b'ten  hut 
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frilf  a  decree  from  the  Polo,  showing 
me  his  journal,  which  was  also  attested 
by  his  mate,  where  they  had  seen  no  ice 
or  land,  but  all  water.’  Mr.  Boyle 
mentions  a  similar  account  as  that  of 
Mr.  Grey,  which  he  received  from  an 
old  Greenland  master,  on  the  5ih  of 
April,  1676;  and,  according  to  Wood, 
wlio  sailed  on  the  discovery  of  a  north¬ 
east  passage  to  Japan,  in  1676 — ‘Caj)- 
tain  Goulden,  who  had  made  above  thir¬ 
ty  voyages  to  Greenland,  did  relate  to 
his  Majesty,  that,  being  at  Greenland 
some  twenty  years  t>efore,  he  was  in 
eomj)any  with  two  Hollanders  to  the 
eastward  of  Edge’s  Island,  and  that  the 
whales  not  appearing  on  shore,  the  two 
Hollanders  were  determined  to  go  far¬ 
ther  northward,  and,  in  a  fortnight’s 
time,  returned,  and  gave  it  out  that  they 
sailed  into  the  latitude  89.,  and  that 
they  did  not  meet  with  any  ice,  but  a 
free  and  open  sea  ;  and  that  they  there 
run  a  very  hollow  grown  sea,  like  that 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Mr.  Goulden 
not  being  satisfied  with  the  bare  rela¬ 
tion,  they  produced  liim  four  journals, 
out  of  the  two  ships,  which  testified  the 
ame,  and  that  they  all  agreed  within 
four  minutes.’  Wood,  having  been  un¬ 
successful  himself,  treats  this  account  as 
fabulous.  The  Dutch  journals,  how¬ 
ever,  produced  to  the  States-General  in 
1665,  on  the  application  for  a  discovery 
of  the  north-east  passage  to  Japan, 
stale  having  been  in  north  latitude  88. 

56.,  and  the  sea  open. 

Without  however  contending  for  the 
strict  accuracy  of  these  statements,  we 
may  observe  that  recent  discoveries 
have  not  proved  them  to  be  altogether 
impossible.  Mr.  Barington,  to  whom 
we  have  already  alluded,  felt  so  far  as¬ 
sured  of  their  truth  as  to  prevail  on  the 
Royal  Society  to  recommend  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  be  fitted  out  by  government ; 
and  this  brings  us  to 

CAPT.  PHIPPS’  VOYAGE. 

The  first  expedition  fitted  out  by  Go¬ 
vernment  for  exploring  the  North-west 
Passage  was  in  1773,  when  two  vessels, 
the  Racehorse  and  Carcass  bomb,  were 
prepared  in  a  suitable  manner,  and  the 
command  given  to  Captain  Phipps,  who 
sailed  in  the  Racehorse,  while  Captain 
Lutwidge  commanded  the  Carcass 
bomb.  The  vessels  sailed  from  the 
Nore  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  on 
the  4th  of  July  reached  latitude  79. 

31.,  when  they  confirmed  the  position  of 
Magdalena  Hook,  as  observed  by  Fo- 
therby  in  1614,  and  the  time  of  high 
water  as  stated  by  Baffin.  Three  days 


afterwards  the  ice  sat  in  very  close,  and 
for  thirteen  days  the  vessels  were  mucli 
tossed  about  amid  tite  ice  ;  they  however 
contrived  to  make  a  little  way,  and  on 
the  1st  of  August  were  in  latitude  80. 

37.,  when  tliere  was  no  appearance  of 
open  water,  except  a  little  towards  the 
west  point  of  the  north-east  land.  Next 
day  the  ships  drove  considerably  to  the 
♦eastward  ;  and  on  the  following  dav  the 
sailors  were  employed  in  cutting  a  pas- 
sage  through  the  ice,  which  was  twelve 
feet  thick,  in  order  to  warp  through  the 
small  openings  to  the  westward ;  but 
although  this  labour  was  continued  the 
whole  day,  the  ships  were  only  moved 
about  three  hundred  yards  to  the  west¬ 
ward  through  the  ice.  Still  the  crews 
persevered,  and  on  the  11th  of  August 
the  ships  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Smeerenberg,  close  to  Amster¬ 
dam  island,  the  westernmost  part  of 
which  is  Hacluyt’s  headland— a  point 
regularly  resorted  to  by  the  Dutch  fish¬ 
ermen,  who  boiled  their  whales  down 
here.  Captain  Phipps  had  a  tent 
pitched  on  sliore  in  wder  to  make  ob¬ 
servations  :  “  Opposite  to  the  place 
where  the  instruments  st^od,”  say» 
Captain  Phipps,  in  his  Narrative  of  the 
Voyage,  “  was  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  icebergs  in  this  country,  about 
three  hundred  feet  high,  with  a  cascade 
of  water  issuing  out  of  it.  The  blacl" 
mountains,  w'hite  snow,  and  beautiful 
colour  of  the  ice,  make  a  very  romantic 
and  uncommon  picture.  Large  pieces 
frequently  break  off  from  the  icebergs, 
and  fall  with  great  noise  into  the  water  : 
we  observed  one  piece  which  had  float¬ 
ed  out  into  the  bay,  and  grounded  in 
twenty-four  fathom  ;  it  was  fifty  feet 
high  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  of  the  same  beautiful  colour  as  the 
iceberg.’ 

The  wind  springing  up  tlie  vessels 
were  able  to  get  out  of  the  ice,  and 
on  the  92d  of  Aug.  they  set  sail  on  their 
return,  after,  says  Captain  Phipps,  hav¬ 
ing  had  “  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  repeatedly  the  situation  of 
that  wall  of  ice,  extending  for  n'.ore 
than  twenty  degrees,  between  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  80.  and  81.  without  the  smallest 
appearance  of  any  opening.” 

Thus  terminated  the  voyage  of  Capt. 
Phipps,  the  result  of  which  led  to  a  be¬ 
lief  that  80.^  was  the  boundary  of  the 
navigable  ocean,  which,  says  Mr.  Ba¬ 
rington,  who  was  much  disappointed  at 
the  result  of  the  expedition,  “  is  not  a 
degree  beyond  the  most  common  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  Greenland  fisheries.”  Go- 
vernrnciU  seemed  to  be  disheartened, 
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Itiough  Baringlon  was  not,  and  nearly 
another  half  century  was  suffered  to 
elapse  before  any  new  attempt  was 
made  to  discover  a  North  Polar  pas¬ 
sage.  This  was  in  the  year  1818, 
when  two  new  expeditions  were  sent 
out  to  traverse  those  regions  where 
“  Pale  suns  unfelt,  at  distance  roll 
away, 

And  on  th’  impassive  ice  the  lightnings 
play,” 

One  expedition  consisted  of  the  Isa¬ 
bella  of  385  tons,  commanded  by  Capt. 
John  Ross,  and  her  tender  the  Alexan¬ 
dria,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Parry, 
who  has  since  distinguished  himself  by 
two  other  voyages,  in  which  he  had  the 
chief  command.  The  other  expedition 
consisted  of  the  Dorothea,  380  tons, 
ommanded  by  Capt.  Buchan,  and  the 
Trent  commanded  by  Capt.  Franklin. 
It  is  understood  that  Capt.  Buchan’s  in- 
Btruclions  were  to  sail  direct  for  thePole, 
but  all  that  is  known  of  his  voyage  is, 
that  he  returned  safe,  and  that  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  have  not  suffered  the  slightest 
account  of  the  expedition  to  be  pub¬ 
lished.  The  same  caution  was  not  ob¬ 
served  witli^ 

CAPT.  ROSS'S  VOYAGE.  ' 

Every  thing  that  the  improvements 
of  science  could  supply  or  experience 
suggest,  was  done  to  prepare  the  ex¬ 
pedition  of  1818,  for  encountering  the 
dangerous  enterprise,  and  Captain  Ross, 
in  this  respect,  sailed  under  such  ad¬ 
vantages  as  had  never  before  been 
possessed  by  any  navigator.  His  of¬ 
ficial  instructions  were,  that  he  should 
make  the  best  of  His  way  to  Davis’s 
Straits,  ascertain  the  direction  of  the 
currents,  avail  himself  of  every  means 
of  improving  the  geography  and  hydro¬ 
graphy  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  collect 
specimens  of  the  animal,  mineral,  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  &c. ;  but  the  main 
object  of  the  enterprise  was,  “  the  so¬ 
lution  of  the  long-agitated  question 
respecting  the  existence  of  a  passage 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
way  of  Davis’s  Straits  and  Baffin’s 
Bay.”  If  he  succeeded  in  doubling  the 
north-east  Cape  of  America,  and  get¬ 
ting  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  Behring’s 
Straits,  he  was  to  winter  there,  and 
return,  if  it  could  be  prudently  at¬ 
tempted,  by  the  same  route. 

Capt.  Ross  took  out  with  him  John 
Sacchcuse,  an  Esquimaux,  a  native  of 
South  East  Bay,  Greenland,  who  had 
concealed  himself  on  board  a  Leith 
whaler,  and  been  brought  to  this  coun¬ 
try  in  1816.  Sacchense  was  an  intel¬ 
ligent  creature,  and  of  considerable 


service  to  Capt.  Ross  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  natives  of  those  Northern 
climes. 

The  vessels  left  Shetland  on  the  3d 
of  May,  1818,  and  on  the  23d  of  July, 
reached  75  deg.  12  min.  of  north  lati¬ 
tude.  On  the  9th  of  August,  when  in 
latitude  75.  55.  north,  longitude  65. 
32.  west,  they  were  surprised  by  the 
appearance  of  several  men  on  the 
ice.  These  belonged  to  the  pre¬ 
viously  unknown  tribe  of  Esquimaux, 
and  inhabit  a  country  to  which  Cap¬ 
tain  Ross  gave  the  name  of  Arctic 
Highlands.  It  is  situated  in  the 
north-east  corner  of  Baffin's  Bay,  be¬ 
tween  the  latitudes  of  76  and  77.  40, 
north,  and  the  longitudes  of  60.  and 
72.  west,  thus  extending  on  the  sea¬ 
shore  for  120  miles  in  a  north-west 
direction;  the  breadth,  where  widest, 
does  not  exceed  20  miles,  and  to¬ 
wards  the  extremities  is  reduced  to 
nothing.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
an  immense  barrier  of  mountains  co¬ 
vered  with  ice,  which  takes  its  rise  in 
latitude  74.  30.,  and  extends  to  76. 
north. 

The  highest  northern  latitude  reach¬ 
ed  by  the  expedition,  was  76.  57. 
when,  on  the  23d  of  August,  they 
‘  successively  made  out  the  north  and 
south  points  of  the  land  across  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  bay.  Or  inlet,  which  answered 
Baffin’s  description  of  Jones’s  Sound.’ 
These  they  named  Capes  Hardwicke 
and  Caledon  ;  and,  as  a  ridge  of  moun¬ 
tains  was  seen  to  extend  quite  across 
the  bottom  of  it,  it  was  determined 
there  could  be  no  passage  in  that  di¬ 
rection,  and  they  began  to  beat  to  the 
southward,  where  they  made  no  new 
discovery,  but  confirmed  the  accuracy 
of  Baffin.  Captain  Ross,  finding  that, 
according  to  his  instructions  from  the 
Admiralty,  as  to  ♦he  time  of  his  leaving 
the  ice,  that  he  had  but  eight  days  re¬ 
maining  to  explore  the  remainder  of 
Baffin’s  Bay,  a  distance  of  about  400 
miles,  one  half  of  which  had  never  been 
examined,  he  proceeded  to  that  spot 
where  he  was  led  to  expect  the  cur¬ 
rent,  but  he  did  not  find  the  least  indi¬ 
cation  of  a  passage.  He  then  traversed 
the  rest  of  the  bay^  and  came  to  this 
hasty  conclusion,  that  in  proving  ‘  the 
existence  of  a  bay  from  Disco  to  Cum¬ 
berland  Strait,’  he  had  ‘  set  at  rest  for 
ever  fhe  question  of  a  north-west  pas¬ 
sage  in  that  direction.’  Captain  Ross 
then  left  the  ice,  and  reached  Shetland 
on  the  30tb  October,  without  losing  a 
man,  or  having  either  officer  or  man  on 
the  sick-list  during  the  voyage. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  puncli- 
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lions  an  attention  to  orders  should  have 
been  observed,  since  some  of  the  per¬ 
sons  in  the  expedition  were  of  opinion 
that  a  passage  through  Lancaster  Sound 
was  not  to  be  despaired  of  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  Capt.  Ross  turned  back, 
and  declared  there  was  no  passage. 
The  Captain  explored  Baffin’s  Bay  to 
the  distance  of  about  80  miles,  when 
he  fancied  he  saw  a  connected  chain  of 
mountains  at  eight  leagues  distance,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Croker’s 
Alountains ;  but  that  he  was  mistaken, 
was  proved  by  Capt.  Parry,  who  in  his 
first  voyage  sailed  over  these  moun¬ 
tains,  and  penetrated  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  miles  beyond  them.  The  moun¬ 
tains  are  now  therefore  converted  into 
a  bay,  to  which  the  name  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Admiralty  is  still  given. 

But  though  the  expedition  failed  of 
its  object,  Capt.  Ross  was  enabled  to 
make  some  contributions  to  science; 
he  brought  over  some  pieces  of  me¬ 
teoric  iron,  and  a  quantity  of  red  snow^ 
on  which  our  chemists  have  hitherto 
been  unable  to  decide  as  to  the  means 
by  which  it  is  coloured.  He  met  with 
a  tribe  of  Esquimaux,  with  whom 
Saccheuse  opened  an  intercourse,  after 
considerable  caution  on  their  part. 

They  first,  says  Capt.  Ross,  in  the 
Narrative  of  his  Voyage,  pointed  to 
the  ships,  eagerly  asking,  “  What 
great  creatures  those  were?”  “  Do 
they  come  from  the  sun  or  the  moon  V* 
“  Do  they  give  us  light  by  night  or  by 
day  ?”  Saccheuse  told  them  that  he 
was  a  man,  that  he  had  a  father  and 
mother  like  themselves ;  and  pointing 
to  the  South,  said  that  he  came  from  a 
distant  country  in  that  direction.  To 
this  they  answered,  “  That  cannot  be, 
there  is  nothing  but  ice  there.”  They 
again  asked,  “  What  creatures  these 
were  ?”  pointing  to  the  ships  ;  to  which 
Saccheuse  replied,  that  “  they  were 
houses  made  of  wood.”  This  they 
seemed  still  to  discredit,  answering, 

No,  they  are  alive,  we  have  seen 
them  move  their  wings.”  Saccheuse 
now  inquired  of  them,  what  they  them¬ 
selves  were ;  to  which  they  replied, 
that  they  were  men,  and  lived  in  that 
direction,  pointing  to  the  North  ;  that 
there  was  much  water  there,  and  that 
they  had  come  here  to  fish  for  sea  uni¬ 
corns. 

Among  other  amusements  afforded  to 
the  officers  and  men  on  board,  by  their 
trials  on  the  inexperience  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  was  the  effect  produced  on  them 
by  seeing  their  faces  in  a  magnifying 
mirror.  Their  grimaces  were  highly 


entertaining,  while,  like  monkeys,  they 
looked  first  into  it,  and  then  behind,  in 
hopes  of  finding  the  monster  which  was 
exaggerating  their  hideous  gestures. 
A  watch  was  also  held  to  the  ear  of 
one,  who  supposing  it  alive,  asked  if 
it  was  good  to  eat.  On  being  shewn 
the  glass  of  the  skylight  and  binnacle, 
they  touched  it,  and  desired  to  know 
what  kind  of  ice  it  was.  During  this 
scene,  one  of  them  wandered  to  the 
main  hatchway,  and  stooping  down, 
saw  the  serjeant  of  marines,  whose 
red  coat  produced  a  loud  exclamation  of 
wonder,  while  his  own  attitude  and 
figure  did  not  less  excite  the  surprise 
of  our  tars,  who,  for  the  first  time,  dis¬ 
covered  some  unexpected  peculiarities 
in  the  dress  of  the  natives. 

Another  party  of  the  natives  after¬ 
wards  went  on  board,  and  Capt.  Ross  en¬ 
deavoured  to  discover  the  nature  of  their 
amusements.  “  One  of  them,”  he  says, 
“accordingly  began  immediately  to  dis¬ 
tort  his  face,  and  turn  up  his  eyes  in  a 
manner  so  exactly  resembling  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  person  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy, 
that  we  were  convinced  this  accident 
had  happened,  and  I  was  about  to  call 
for  assistance  from  the  surgeon.  I  was, 
however,  soon  undeceived,  as  he  imme¬ 
diately  proceeded  to  execute,  in  suc¬ 
cession,  a  variety  of  extraordinary  ges¬ 
tures  and  attitudes,  accompanied  by  the 
most  hideous  distortions  of  countenance. 
Like  the  similar  amusements  of  very 
different  climates,  these  contained  the 
indecent  allusions  which  are  well  known 
to  form  an  essential  feature  in  the  dance 
of  many  nations,  in  other  respects  far 
advanced  in  civilization.  The  body 
was  generally  in  a  stooping  posture, 
and  the  hands  resting  on  the  knees. 
After  a  few  minutes,  the  performer  be¬ 
gan  to  sing  ‘  Amnah  ajah^’  and  in  a 
very  short  time  the  second  performer, 
who  had  been  looking  at  the  other  in 
silence,  began,  as  if  inspired,  to  distort 
his  face,  and  imitate  the  indelicate  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  first,  and  soon  after  to  sing 
as  chorus,  ‘  Hejau,  hejau.'  After 
this  had  continued  with  increasing  energy 
for  ten  minutes,  the  tune  was  suddenly 
changed  to  a  shrill  note,  in  which  the 
words  ‘  Weehee,  rveehee*  were  ut¬ 
tered  with  great  rapidity.  They  then 
approached  each  other,  by  slipping 
their  feet  forward,  grinning,  and  in 
great  agitation,  until  their  noses  touch¬ 
ed,  when  a  savage  laugh  ended  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  performance.” 

We  now  come  to  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  the  North  Polar  expedi¬ 
tions  in  point  of  scientific  discovery  ; 
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The  failure  of  Capt.  Ross’s  exfpedi-  per;  he  had  also  discretion  to  winter  in 
lion,  so  far  from  discouraging  the  Bri-  the  Arctic  Regions,  and  was  fully  pro- 
tish  government,  seems  to  have  given  vided  with  provisions,  fuel,  &c.  for  the 
it  a  new  impulse,  and  scarcely  had  he  purpose. 

returned,  when  another  expedition  was  The  Hecla  and  the  Griper  sailed  from 
determined  on,  the  command  of  which  the  Nore  on  the  10th  of  May,  1810; 
Avas  given  to  the  sub-commander  under  and  on  the  18th  of  June,  when  about 
Captain  Ross,  Captain  Parry.  Two  latitude  58.  52.  and  longitude  48.  12. 
vessels,  the  Recla  and  the  Griper,  the  they  fell  in  with  the  first  stream  of  ice, 
first  commanded  by  Capt.  Parry,  and  for  so  a  number  of  pieces  joining  each 
the  latter  by  Lieut.  Ljddon,  were  pre-  other  in  a  ridge  are  technically  called, 
pared  with  all  the  ■strength  that  naval  On  the  24th  the  ships  v/ere  iminoveably 
archiledure  could  devise,  and  with  a  beset,  and  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
<lue  regard  to  the  comfort  of  the  adven-  expedition  walked  a  mile  from  the  ships 
tipous  crew,  most  of  whom  had  been  on  the  ice.  Here  they  remained  locked 
in  Capt.  Ross’s  expedition  ;  their  waees  until  the  30th,  when  they  were  able  to 
w'ere  double  the  ordinary  pay  of  the  move  them  a  little.  A  southerly  swell 
navy.  The  official  instructions  to  Cap-  dashed  the  loose  ice  with  a  tremendous 
tain  Parry  were  to  proceed  to  Davis's  force  against  the  bergs,  sometimes 
Straits,  then  to  Lancaster  Sound,  which  raised  a  white  spray  over  the  latter 
be  was  to  explore,  and;  passing  through  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  and  being 
it,  proceed  to  Behring’s  Straits  :  but  if  accompanied  with  a  loud  noise,  exactly 
he  failed  in  passing  this  way,  he  was  to  resembled  the  roar  of  distant  thunder, 
proceed  to  Alderman  Jones’s  Sound  and  presenting  a  scene  at  once  sublime  and 
Sir  Thomas  Smith’s  Sound  ;  and  if  still  terrific.  On  the  20lh,  when  the  ships 
unsuccessful,  he  was  directed  to  return  were  in  lat.  72.  57.  long.  58.  40.  the 
to  the  southward  down  Baffin’s  Bay,  Hecla  drifted  towards  an  immense  ice- 
and  endeavour  to  make  way  through  berg,  which  was  about  a  hundred  and 
Cumberland’s  Strait,  or  any  opening  forty  feet  high,,  and  from  the  soundings 
that  might  lead  him  to  the  seas  adjoin-  taken'near  it,  it  must  have  been  aground 
ing  the  eastern  or  northern  coast  of  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms,  so 
America,  and  pursue  his  voyage  along  that  its  whole  height  was  about  eight 
that  coast  to  the  northward  or  westward  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  Of  this  stu- 
to  Behring’s  Straits.  If  he  passed  these  pendous  ictjberg  the  above  is  a  view, 
Stniiis,  he  was  then  to  proceed  by  way  copied  from  a  drawing  made  at  the  time 
ofRamtschalka  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  by  Lieutenant  Beechey. 
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1«depeiulenlof  tho  icebergs  which  Ihe 
ships  had  to  avoids  liiey  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  plough  their  course  through  ice¬ 
floes,  and  at  other  limes  to  saw  their 
way,  wtien  the  ice  was  too  formidable 
for  the  ship’s  stem  to  break.  On  the 
1st  of  August  Captain  Parry  entered 
T.ancaster  Sound,  and  on  the  3()th  the 
Hecla  reached  lat.  74. 25.,  long.  80.64., 
when  the  most  confident  hopes  of  ulti¬ 
mate  success  were  entertained.  The 
compasses  now  became  sluggish,  and 
soon  afterwards  were  wholly  useless 
On  the  22d,  the  ve.ssels  entered  the 
Polar  Sea  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  they  crossed  the  meridian  of  1 IG 
deg.  west  from  Greenwich,  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  74.  41'.,  by  which  the  officers 
and  crews  were  entitled  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  reward  of  5,000£.  In  order  to 
commemorate  the  event,  a  bluff  head¬ 
land,  that  they  had  just  passed,  was 
called  Bounty  Gape,  On  the  following 
day  they  dropped  anchor  for  the  first 
time  since  quitting  the  English  coast, 
in  a  roadstead,  which  was  called  the 
Bay  of  the  Hecla  and  Griper;  and  the 
crews  landed  on  the  largest  of  the 
Islands,  which  was  called  Melville 
Island.  Here  the  British  flag  waved 
where  flag  never  waved  before,  and 
the  sailors  set  out  on  shooting  excur¬ 
sions,  when  three  of  them,  who  lost 
their  way,  were  ninety-one  hours  ex¬ 
posed  to  all  the  severity  of  this  horrible 
climate.  The  group  of  islands  disco¬ 
vered  here,  and  which  will  be  clearly 
seen  in  our  map,  were  called  the  North 
Georgian  Islands,  and  three  days  were 
devoted  to  cutting  a  passage  through 
the  ice  to  a  safe  wintering  place,  which 
was  called  Winter  Harbour.  The 
ships  had  now  reached  that  point  where 
they  seemed  destined  to  remain  at  least 
eight  months,  during  three  of  which 
they  were  not  to  see  the  face  of  the  sun. 
The  crews  were  in  excellent  health,  and 
every  care  was  devoted  to  their  com¬ 
fort.  As  they  were  left  in  a  state  of 
leisure  and  inactivity,  Capt.  Parry  had 
a  theatre  fitted  up,  of  which  Lieutenant 
Beechey  was  manager,  and  a  weekly 
newspaper  was  commenced,  called  The 
North  Georgia  Gazette,  and  Winter 
Chronicle,  which  Capt.  Sabine  edited. 
Several  articles  in  this  little  work  are 
entitled  to  notice,  even  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  particularly  some  poetic 
effusions,  two  of  which  we  select.  The 
first  is  entitled. 

Lines  suggested  by  the  Brilliant 
Aurora,  Jan.  15,  1820. 

High  quiv’ring  in  the  air,  as  shadows 

Th*:  northern  lights  adorn  the  azure  sky. 
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Dimm’d  by  superior  blaze,  the  stnr« 
retire. 

And  heav’n’s  vast  concave  gleams  with 
sportive  fire. 

Soft  blazing  in  the  east,  the  orauga 
hue. 

The  crimson,  purple,  and  ethereal  blue. 

Form  a  rich  arch,  by  floating  cloud* 
uplield, 

High  poised  in  air,  with  awful  mystery 
sweird ; 

From  whose  dark  centres,  with  unceas¬ 
ing  roll, 

Rich  coruscations  gild  the  glowing  pole. 

Their  varied  hues,  slow  waving  o’er 
the  bay. 

Eclipse  the  splendour  of  the  dawning 
day; 

Streamers  in  quick  succession  o’er  t’ne 
sky 

From  the  arc’s  centre  far  diverging  fly  ; 

Pencils  of  rays,  pure  as  the  heaven’s 
own  light, 

Dart  rapid  upward  to  the  zenith’s 
height. 

Transfix’d  with  wonder  on  the  frozen 
flood, 

The  blaze  of  grandeur  fired  my  youth¬ 
ful  blood  ; 

Deep  in  Ih’  o’erwhelming  maze  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  laws, 

’Midst  her  mysterious  gloom,  I  sought 
the  cause ; 

But  vain  the  search !  inscrutable  to 
man 

Thy  works  have  been,  O  God !  since 
time  began. 

And  still  shall  be — Then  let  the  thought 
expire ; 

As  late  the  splendours  of  Aurora’s  fire 

To  dark  oblivion  sunk,  in  wasting 
flame ; 

Like  the  dim  shadows  of  departed 
fame  1 

The  following  beautiful  lines  were 

written  by  Captain  Parry  : 

Rejlections  on  seeing  the  Sun  set  for  a 
period  of  Three  Months,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1819. 

Behold  yon  glorious  orb,  whose  feeble 
ray 

Mocks  the  proud  glare  of  Summer’s 
livelier  day  ; 

His  noon-tide  beam  shot  upward  thro’ 
the  sky, 

Scarce  gilds  the  vault  of  heaven’s  blue 
canopy — 

A  fainter  yet,  and  yet  a  fainter  light — 

And  lo  !  he  leaves  us  now  to  one  long 
cheerless  night ! 

And  is  his  glorious  course  for  ever  o’er  ? 

And  has  he  set  indeed—  ta  rhe  no  more  J 
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To  us  no  more  shall  Spring’s  enliven¬ 
ing  beam. 

Unlock  the  fountains  of  the  fetter’d 
stream  ? 

No  more  the  wild-bird  carol  through 
the  sky, 

And  cheer  yon  mountains  with  rude 
melody  ? 

Yes  !  once  more  shall  Spring  her  ener¬ 
gy  resume, 

And  chase  the  horrors  of  this  wintry 
gloom— 

Once  more  shall  Summer’s  animating 
ray 

Enliven  nature  with  per})etual  day-^ 
Yon  radiant  orb,  with  self-inherent 
light. 

Shall  rise  and  dissipate  the  shades  of 
night ; 

In  peerless  splendour  re-possess  the 
sky, 

And  shine  in  renovated  majesty. 

In  yon  departing  orb  raethinks  I  see 
A  counterpart  of  frail  mortality. 
Emblem  of  man  !  when  life’s  declining 
sun 

Proclaims  this  awful  truth-— “  thy  race 
Is  run  !” 

His  sun  once  set-— its  bright  effulgence 
gone, 

All,  all  is  darkness— as  it  ne’er  had 
shone ! 

Yet  notybr  ever  is  man's  gloiy  fled. 
His  name  for  ever,  ‘  numbered  with  the 
dead,’ 

Like  yon  bright  orb,  the  immortal  part 
of  man 

Shall  end  in  glory,  as  it  first  began— 
Like  Him,  encircled  in  celestial  light, 
Shall  rise  triumphant  ’midst  the  shades 
of  night ; 

Her  native  energies  again  resume, 
Dispel  the  dreary  winter  of  the  tomb  ; 
Anil,  bidding  death  with  all  its  terrors 

Bloom  in  perpetual  spring  through  all 
eternity. 

The  two  jei(x  d' esprit  also 

appeared  in  the  North  Georgia  Ga¬ 
te  tie  ; 

“  Advertisement. — For  sale  by  aucr 
lion,  by  Nicholas  Knockdown,  at  the 
Observatory,  on  the  coldest  day  in  Ja¬ 
nuary  next,  a  quantity  of  nankeen,  the 
property  of  a  gentleman  who  expected 
to  get  into  the  Pacific  in  September 
last. 

Flannel  and  furs  will  be  gladly 
taken  as  part  payment.” 

‘‘  A  Pun. 

The  commander  exclaim’d,  ‘  Wiiat  a 
fitu'  thing  is  peat, 

Per  making  a  fire^nd  giviiig  out  heal 


‘  That’s  Vrue,’  replied  Furclad,  who  by 
it  w'as  seated, 

‘  I  strongly  advise  you  to  have  it  re- 
|?eated.' ” 

Such  were  the  innocent  and  rational 
amusements  by  which  our  enterprising 
countrymen  beguiled  the  tedium  of  au 
Arctic  winter  in  a  spot  where  man  never 
wintered  before.  The  cold  was  such  ns 
reduced  the  men  to  a  state  of  stupefac¬ 
tion  similar  to  that  of  intoxication i, 
The  fourth  of  November  was  the  last 
day  the  sun  was  seen  about  the  horizon  ; 
the  sea  to  the  southward  presented  one 
unbroken  surface  of  ice,  over  whicli  ex¬ 
cursions  of  one  or  two  miles  distance 
were  made ;  all  around  was  l)leak  and 
dreary,  and  the  only  indication  of 
the  presence  of  man  was  the 
smoke  tliat  issued  from  the  spot 
where  the  ships  lay— a  dealh-like 
stillness  prevailed,  interrupted  only  by 
the  voices  of  the  crews.  Tlie  distance 
at  which  sounds  were  beard  in  the  open 
air,  during  the  continuance  of  intense 
cold,  seems  almost  incredible.  Captain 
Parry  says,  people  have  been  distinctly 
heard  conversing  in  a  common  tone  of 
voice  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  ;  and  he 
“  heard  a  man  singing  to  himself,  as  he 
walked  along  the  beach,  at  even  a 
greater  distance  than  this.”  Another 
circumstance  occurred  scarcely  less  cu¬ 
rious  j  the  smell  of  smoke  was  felt  so 
strong  at  a  distance  of  two  miles,  lee¬ 
ward  of  the  ship,  that  it  impeded  the 
breathing.  On  the  I5th  of  February, 
the  thermometer  was  at  55,  below 
zero.  This  was  the  most  severe  cold 
during  their  way  in  Winter  Harbour  ; 
and,  although  the  officers  amused  them¬ 
selves  with  freezing  mercury  and  beat¬ 
ing  it  out  on  an  anvil,  (such  was  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  cold)  yet  “not  the  slight¬ 
est  inconvenience  was  suffered  from  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  open  air,  by  a  person  well 
clothed,  as  long  as  the  weather  was  per¬ 
fectly  calm.”  During  the  winter,  a 
house  erected  on  shore  for  scientific  pur¬ 
poses  caught  fire  by  accident.  A  ser¬ 
vant  of  Captain  Habine,  in  his  endea¬ 
vours  to  extinguish  it,  exposed  his 
hands  in  the  first  instance  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  considerable  heat;  he  after¬ 
wards  remained  in  the  open  air  in  much 
distress  of  mind,  at  liaving  been,  in 
some  measure,  the  involuntary  cause  of 
the  accident,  and  was  almost  unconsci¬ 
ous  of'the  effects  of  a  temperature  of 
43.  to  44.  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit, 
upon  his  naked  hands.  lie  was  at 
length  noticed  in  this  silualion,  and 
sent  on  board. 

Ilis  bands  presented  a  strange  ap? 
pearance ;  they  were  perfectly  liavd, 
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inflexible,  colourless,  possessing  a  de¬ 
gree  of  translucency,  exhibiting  more 
the  external  cliaracter  of  pieces  of 
sculptured  marble,  than  those  of  ani¬ 
mated  matter.  They  were  immediately 
plunged  into  the  cold  bath,  where  they 
continued  for  upwards  of  two  hours  ere 
their  flexibility  was  completely  reco¬ 
vered  :  the  abstraction  of  heat  had 
been  so  great,  that  the  water  in  contact 
with  the  fingers  congealed  upon  them, 
even  half  an  hour  after  they  had  been 
immersed.  During  the  cold  application, 
a  considerable  degree  of  re-action  took 
place,  attended  by  acute  pain,  from 
which  the  patient  became  so  faint  and 
exhausted,  as  to  necessitate  his  being 
conveyed  to  bed.  In  less  than  three 
hours,  very  active  inflammation  had  su¬ 
pervened,  extending  high  up  the  arm, 
and  soon  afterwards  each  hand,  from 
the  wrist  downward,  was  inclosed  in  a 
bladder,  containing  upward  of  a  pint 
of  viscid  serous  fluid.  There  were, 
however,  three  of  the  fingers  of  one 
hand,  and  two  of  the  other,  in  which 
this  vesication  did  not  form  ;  they  con¬ 
tinued  cold,  and  perfectly  insensible  ; 
and  whilst  arterial  action  was  power¬ 
ful,  as  far  as  the  first  joints  of  these 
lingers,  the  vessels  of  their  extremi¬ 
ties  were  in  a  perfect  state  of  collap- 
sion.  During  the  employment  of  anti¬ 
phlogistic  remedies  to  reduce  the  inflam¬ 
matory  symptoms,  various  stimuli  were 
used  ineffectually,  to  restore  animation 
to  the  fingers  :  when  the  inflammation 
began  to  subside,  a  separation  took 
place  between  the  dead  and  the  living 
parts,  and  eventually  the  amputation 
of  them  became  necessary. 

Some  of  the  seamen,  weary  of  the 
monotony  of  remaining  so  long  cooped 
up,  set  out  on  a  ramble  to  a  considera¬ 
ble  distance  and  lost  their  way. 
One  of  these,  whose  name  de¬ 
served  recording,  Peter  Fisher, 
scratched  the  initials  of  his  name  on 
a.  stone,  and,  though  absent  four  days, 
returned  quite  in  good  health.  When 
asked  what  he  had  lived  upon  during 
his  absence  from  the  ship,  he  replied, 
“  lived  upon,  why  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  never  lived  so  well.  We  had 
grouse  for  breakfast,  grouse  for  dinner, 
and  grouse  for  supper,  to  be  sure.” 

Here  the  crews  remained  until  May, 
when  they  began  to  cut  the  ice  round 
the  Hecla,  which  was  got  afloat  on  the 
17th  of  that  month.  In  the  beginning 
of  June,  Captain  Parry,  accompanied 
by  some  of  the  officers  and  men,  set  out 
on  a  journey  across  Melville  Island  (so 
called  by  himself  on  discovering  it)  and 
returned  on  the  Idlh  by  a  different 


route  ;  game  was  less  abundant  in  the 
interior  than  near  the  shore  ;  but  as  the 
weather  got  warmer  the  sportsmen  be¬ 
came  more  successful,  and  during  the 
period  of  nearly  twelve  months  that  the 
ships  wintered  there,  three  musk  oxen, 
24  deer,  68  hares,  63  geese,  69  ducks, 
and  144i  ptarmigans  were  obtained. 

Capt.  Parry  had  now  penetrated  to 
the  North-west  as  far  as  latitude  74. 
26.  north,  and  long.  113.  46.  ;  he  first, 
however,  made  an  accurate  survey  of 
the  new  region  he  had  discovered^ 
which  will  be  found  laid  down  in  our 
Map  under  the  name  of  the  North  Geor¬ 
gian  Islands,  with  the  names  given  to 
them,  as  well  as  to  the  harbours,  &c. 
by  Captain  Parry.  Having  traced  the 
ice  from  the  longitude  of  114.  to  that 
of  90.  without  discovering  any  opening 
that  promised  a  hope  of  penetrating  to 
the  southward,  Capt.  Parry  determined 
to  return  to  England.  In  Ids  course  he 
made  a  general  survey  of  the  western 
coast  of  Baffin’s  Bay.  He  also  opened 
a  communication  with  some  Esquimaux 
who  lived  near  the  river  Clyde  (see  the 
Map),  and  bartered  several  articles  with 
them.  They  were  strictly  honourable 
in  their  dealings,  and  of  mild  habits; 
they  were  short  of  stature,  and  did  not 
differ  from  the  Esquimaux  in  general. 
Their  tents,  which  compose  their  sum¬ 
mer  habitation,  were  principally  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  long  pole  of  whalebone 
fourteen  feet  high,  the  covering  of 
which  was  formed  of  skins. 

The  grown-up  females,  says  Captain 
Parry,  in  his  Narrative,  measured  from 
four  feet  ten  to  four  feet  eleven  inches. 
Their  features  were  regular  ;  their 
complexions  clear,  and  by  no  means 
dark ;  their  eyes  small,  black,  and 
piercing;  teeth  beautifully  white  and 
perfect ;  and  although  the  form  of  their 
laces  is  round  and  chubby,  and  their 
noses  rather  flat  than  otherwise,  their 
countenances  might,  perhaps,  be  consi¬ 
dered  pleasing,  even  according  to  the 
ideas  of  beauty  which  habit  has  taught 
us  to  entertain.  Their  hair,  which  is  jet 
black,  hangs  down  long  and  loose  about 
their  shoulders,  a  part  of  it  on  each 
side  being  carelessly  plaited,  and  some¬ 
times  rolled  up  into  an  awkward  lump, 
instead  of  being  neatly  tied  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  as  the  Esquimaux  women 
in  most  other  parts  are  accustomed  to 
wear  it.  The  youngest  female  had 
much  natural  bashfulness  and  timidity, 
and  was  considered  to  be  the  oily 
unmarried  one,  as  she  differed  from  the 
other  three  in  not  being  tattooed  upon 
the  face.  Two  of  them  had  their  hands 
tattooed  also,  and  the  old  woman  had  a 
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^«w  marks  of  the  same  kind  about  each 
wrist.  None  of  the  men  or  children 
were  thus  distinguished. 

The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a 
seal-skin  jacket,  with  a  hood,  which  is 
occasionally  drawn  over  the  head,  of 
which  it  forms  the  only  covering.  The 
breeches  are  also  generally  of  seal¬ 
skin,  and  are  made  to  reach  below  the 
knee,  and  their  boots.,  which  meet  the 
breeches,  are  made  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial.  In  this  dress  there  was  little 
difference  from  that  of  the  other  Esqui¬ 
maux,  except  that  the  jacket,  instead  of 
having  a  pointed  flap  before  and  be¬ 
hind,  as  usual,  was  quite  straight  be¬ 
hind,  and  had  a  sort  of  scollop  before 
in  the  centre.  In  the  dress  of  the  wo¬ 
men,  there  was  not  so  much  regard  to 
decency  as  in  that  of  the  men. 

On  the  Sth  of  September,  Captain 
Parry  took  leave  of  his  new  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  directed  his  course  home. 
On  the  29th  of  that  month  he  landed  at 
Peterhead,  a  sea-port  town  of  Scotland, 
with  Captain  Sabine  and  Mr.  Hooper, 
and  set  off  in  the  coach  to  London, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  3d  of  No» 
vember. 

Of  all  the  voyages  to  the  Arctic  Re¬ 
gions,  that  of  Captain  Parry  was  the 
most  valuable,  and  it  gave  him  confi¬ 
dent  hopes  of  ultimate  success.  The 
discovery  of  an  outlet  from  Baffin’s 
Bay  into  the  Polar  Sea,  and  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  sea  was  studded  with 
numerous  islands,  were  highly  cheering, 
although  experience  has  long  since 
proved  that  the  navigation  of  the  Polar 
Sea  can  never  be  performed  with  any 
degree  of  certainty. 

Scarcely  had  Captain  Parry  returned 
and  arranged  his  Narrative  for  publi¬ 
cation,  when  new  expeditions  were 
planned.  Captain  Parry  had  suggested 
that  the  new  attempt  should  be  made 
along  the  coast  of  America,  and  endea¬ 
vouring  to  enter  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Polar  Sea  through  Cumberland 
Strait,  Sir  Thomas  Rowe’s  Welcome, 
or  Repulse  Bay.  One  advantage  such 
a  course  offered  was,  that  the  contigui¬ 
ty  of  the  land  would  afford  great  faci¬ 
lity  for  preserving  the  lives  of  the 
crews  in  case  of  serious  or  irreparable 
accidents  happening  to  the  ships.  These 
suggestions  were  attended  to  by  the 
British  Government,  and  Captain  Parry 
was  sent  out  to  ascertain  the  North- 
Polar  passage,  in  the  direction  he  had 
suggested.  Earl  Bathurst  thought  it 
might  not  only  be  serviceable  to  the  in¬ 
trepid  navigator,  but  desirable  for  the 
benefit  of  geographical  and  hydrogra¬ 
phical  science,  to  ascertain  the  actual 


position  of  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine 
River,  and  Ihetrendingof  the  Polar  Sea 
to  the  eastward  of  it.  With  this 
view  Capt.  Franklin, who  was  withCapt 
Flanders  and  Capt.  Buchan  in  their 
voyages,  was  sent  out  on  an  overland 
expedition  for  that  purpose. 

CAPTAIN  FRANKLIN’S  EXPE¬ 
DITION. 

If  the  naval  expeditions  towards  the 
North  Pole  have  been  more  perilous, 
they  have  not  exceeded  in  personal 
suffering  and  fatigue  that  of  Captain 
Franklin,  of  which  several  particulars 
have  appeared  in  theMinnoa.  In  No. 
26,  we  gave  a  memoir  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  officer.  In  No.  27,  we  insert¬ 
ed  an  account  of  the  Dog-rib  Indians 
discovered  by  him,  with  an  engraving  ; 
and  this  was  followed  in  No.  3l,  by  a 
view  of  the  Fails  of  Wilberforce,  with 
a  description.  Our  notice  will  now 
therefore  be  principally  scientific. 

Neither  the  route  to  be  observed, 
nor  the  object  to  be  attained  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Franklin,  were  new  projects,  for 
in  the  years  1769,  1770, 1771,  and  1772. 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  company  sent  out 
Samuel  Hearne  on  three  successive 
journeys  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  “  for 
the  discovery  of  the  Coppermine  Ri¬ 
ver,  a  northwest  passage,  and  other 
purposes.”  His  first  expedition,  com¬ 
mencing  Nov.  6,  1769,  was  terminated 
in  a  month,  the  natives  robbing  and  de¬ 
serting  him.  His  next  essay  was  com¬ 
menced  on  the  23d  of  February,  1770, 
when  he  tardily  pursued  his  course  un¬ 
til  the  11th  of  August,  where  having 
broken  his  quadrant,  he  again  returned. 
The  third  journey  was  began  in  De¬ 
cember,  1770,  when  Mr.  Hearne,  pur¬ 
suing  a  more  westerly  course,  reached 
the  Coppermine  River  on  the  14th  of 
July,  1771,  which  he  relates  to  be  full  of 
shoals  and  falls,  hardly  navigable  for 
a  boat,  and  that  it  empties  itself  into 
the  sea  over  a  ridge  or  bar.  Some  of 
Hearne’s  conjectures,  and  a  Cape  called 
by  his  name,  will  be  seen  in  our  Map. 

In  the  years  1789  and  1793  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  whose  name  will  also  be  seen 
in  our  Map,  made  some  voyages  from 
Montreal  with  a  similar  object  as 
Hearne,  but  he  went  almost  entirely 
by  sea.  He  embarked  June  3,  1789, 
at  Fort  Chepeyvvan,  in  lat.  58.  40.  N. 
long.  1 1-0.  30.  W.  navigated  the  lake, 
the  Pearce  River,  Slave  Lake,  and 
down  Mackenzie  River  to  the  sea,  so 
rapidly  with  the  current,  that  he  reach¬ 
ed  the  ultimate  point  of  his  journey  on 
the  I2th  of  July,  Here  he  landed  on 
the  I2th  of  July,  at  lat.  69.  7.  and  dis- 
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coverins:  nothinj?  but  ice  extending 
from  South-West  to  the  Eastward,  he 
returned. 

(hiptain  Franklin,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Hood  and  Mr.  Back,  two  midship¬ 
men,  and  Dr.  Richardson,  as  surgeon, 
left  England  on  the  23d  of  May,  18H), 
and  reached  York  Factory  on  the 
.shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  on  the  30th  of 
Avigust.  On  the  9th  of  September, 
Captain  Franklin  and  his  party  em¬ 
barked,  and  going  about  COO  miles  by 
water,  reached  Cumberland  House  on 
the  9th  of  October.  As  it  would  lead 
us  too  far  to  dwell  on  this  expedition, 
we  shall  merely  give  an  itinerary  of  its 
course.  Though  now  winter, _  he  set 
out  over  land,  and  performing  a  journey 
of  857  miles  with  the  thermometer 
sometimes  50.  below  zero,  arrived  at 
Fort  Chepeywan  on  the  26th  of  March, 
1820.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  misery 
of  travelling,  not  only  from  cold,  but 
from  hunger  and  fatigue.  On  the 
18th  of  July,  the  whole  party  left 
Fort  Chepeywan  for  the  northward,  in 
the  hope  of  reaching  Coppermine 
River  before  the  winter  set  in  ;  but  nu¬ 
merous  impediments  prevented  their 
getting  so  far,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  fix  their  winter  quarters  on  the  20th 
of  August  at  a  place  about  550  miles 
from  Chepeywmn,  at  Fort  Enterprize, 
11  lat.  64.  28.  and  long.  113.  6.  W. 

The  Canadian  voyagers  who  accom¬ 
panied  the  expedition,  and  who,  when 
at  the  Company’s  forts,  have  eight 
jiounds  of  animal  food  each  per  day, 
got  disheartened  when  they  had  but 
one  scanty  meal  a  day,  and  that  of  but 
}i  few  ounces  of  fish  or  deer’s  flesh. 
They  were  therefore  compelled  to  con¬ 
tent  themselves  for  this  season  with 
making  an  excursion  to  the  head  of  the 
Coppermine  River,  in  Point  Lake, 
about  sixty  miles  to  the  northward. 
While  they  remained  here,  the  thermo¬ 
meter  was  sometimes  57  degrees  below 
zero,  and  the  party  destitute  of  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  their  blankets,  &c.  all  being 
spoiled,  it  was  determined  that  Lieut. 
Back  should  return  to  Fort  Enterprize 
to  obtain  supplies.  This  journey  was 
jierformed  on  foot  between  the  18th  of 
October  and  the  17th  of  March,  when 
he  returned  to  his  friends,  having  dur¬ 
ing  these  five  months  travelled  1104 
miles  in  snow-shoes,  and  had  no  co¬ 
vering  at  night  in  the  woods  but  a 
blanket  and  a  deer-skin,  although  the 
thermometer  was  frequently  at  40,  and 
once  57  degrees  below  zero,  and  some¬ 
times  passing  two  or  three  days  with- 
fful  food.  On  the  14lh  of  June  the  icp 
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was  considered  as  sufRcieutly  broken 
up  to  admit  of  its  being  navigated  by 
canoes.  They  then  set  out,  and  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  Coj)per  Mountains,  near  the 
foot  of  wliich  the  river  flows,  the  canoes 
stopped  to  allow  a  party  to  land.  At 
this  spot  the  Indians  determined  to  quit 
the  party.  Some  of  the  Canadians  also 
wished  to  return ;  they  were  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  launching  on  an  icy  sea 
in  bark  canoes:  and  indeed  it  was  a 
perilous  enterprise,  and  such  as  none 
but  British  seamen  would  have  risked. 
However,  on  the  21st  of  July,  20  peo¬ 
ple,  of  whom  15  had  never  seen  salt 
water,  launched  upon  the  rough  and 
chilly  hyperborean  ocean,  in  two  mi¬ 
serable  birch  bark  canoes,  with  no  more 
than  fifteen  days  consumption,  and  with 
a  voyage  before  them  of  1200  miles  at 
the  least.  In  these  canoes  Captain 
Franklin  navigated  the  Polar  Sea, 
round  Cape  Turnagain,  as  will  be  seen 
by  a  reference  to  our  Map,  The  re¬ 
turn  was  attended  with  greater  hard¬ 
ships  than  the  journey  ;  and  their  sole 
food  for  several  days  was  tripe  de 
rochcy  a  species  of  lichen,  which  grows 
on  the  rocks,  or  dried  skins  ;  however, 
on  the  14th  of  July,  1822,  Capt.  Frank¬ 
lin  arrived  at  York  Factory,  and  thus 
terminated  his  long,  fatiguing,  and  dis¬ 
astrous  travels  by  water  and  land,  in¬ 
cluding  the  navigation  of  the  Polar  Sea, 
of  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  We  have  no  room  to  dwell  on 
this  journey,  but  shall  insert  a  brief  no¬ 
tice  of  the  snow-houses  of  the  Esqui¬ 
maux  at  Fort  Churchill,  as  Captain 
Parry  met  with  similar  ones  in  his  last 
voyage.  Captain  Franklin  says, 

“  The  winter  habitations  of  the  Es¬ 
quimaux,  who  visit  Churchill,  are 
built  of  snow,  and,  judging  from  one 
constructed  by  Augustus  to-day,  they 
are  very  comfortable  dwellings.  Hav¬ 
ing  selected  a  spot  on  the  river,  where 
the  snow  was  about  two  feet  deep,  and 
sufficiently  compact,  he  commenced  by 
tracing  out  a  circle  twelve  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter.  The  snow  in  the  interior  of 
the  circle  was  next  divided  with  a  broad 
knife,  having  a  long  handle,  into  slabs 
three  feet  long,  six  inches  thick,  and 
two  feet  deep,  being  the  thickness  of 
the  layer  of  snow.  These  slabs  were 
tenacious  enough  to  admit  of  being 
moved  about  without  breaking,  or  even 
losing  the  sharpness  of  their  angles, 
and  they  had  a  slight  degree  of  curva¬ 
ture,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  cir¬ 
cle  from  which  they  were  cut.  They 
were  piled  upon  each  other  exactly  like 
courses  of  hewn  stone  around  the  cir- 
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cle  which  was  traced  out,  and  care  was 
taken  to  smooth  the  beds  of  the  different 
courses  with  the  knife,  and  to  cut  them 
so  as  to  give  the  wall  a  slight  inclina¬ 
tion  inwards,  by  which  contrivance  the 
building  acquired  the  properties  of  a 
dome.  The  dome  was  closed  some¬ 
what  suddenly  and  flatly  by  cutting,  the 
upper  slabs  in  a  wedge-form,  instead  of 
the  more  rectangular  shape  of  those 
below.  The  roof  was  about  eight  feet 
high,  and  the  last  aperture  was  shut  up 
by  a  small  conical  piece.  The  whole 
was  built  from  within,  and  each  slab 
was  cut  so  that  it  retained  its  position 
without  requiring  support  until  an¬ 
other  was  placed  beside  it,  the  light¬ 
ness  of  the  slabs  greatly  facilitating 
the  operation.  When  the  building  was 
covered  in,  a  little  loose  snow  was 
thrown  over  it,  to  close  up  every  chink, 
and  a  low  door  was  cut  through  the 
walls  with  the  knife.  A  bed-place  was 
next  formed,  and  neatly  faced  up  with 
slabs  of  snow,  which  was  then  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  pine  branches,  to 
prevent  them  from  melting  by  the  heat 
of  the  body.  At  each  end  of  the  bed  a 
pillar  of  snow  was  erected  to  place  a 
lamp  upon;  and  lastly,  a  porch  was 
built  before  the  door,  and  a  piece  of 
clear  ice  was  placed  in  an  aperture  cut 
in  the  wall  for  a  window. 

“  The  purity  of  the  material  of  which 
the  house  was  framed,  the  elegance  of 
its  construction  and  the  translucency  of 
its  walls,  which  transmitted  a  very 
pleasant  light,  gave  it  an  appearance 
far  superior  to  a  marble  building,  a»d 
one  might  survey  it  with  feelings  some¬ 
what  akin  to  those  prod  (feed  by  the  con¬ 
templation  of  a  Grecian  temple,  reared 
by  Phidias ;  both  are  temples  of  art, 
inimitable  in  their  kinds.’* 

Of  one  of  these  houses  the  following 
is  a  correct  ground  plan,  with  explana¬ 
tory  references  to  all  the  apartments  in 
an  Esquimaux  mansion  ; 

A.  steps;  B.  porch;  C.  passage; 
D.  for  the  reception  of  the  sweepings 
of  the  house,  a  sort  of  Esquimaux 
dust-hole  ;  E.  F.  G.  antechamber,  or 
passage;  H.  cooking-house;  I.  pas¬ 
sage  ;  K.  for  piling  wood  upon ;  M, 
fire-place  built  of  stone;  L.  cooking- 
side;  N.  house;  O.  door;  P.  clear 
space  in  the  apartment ;  a.  rf.  a  kind  of 
shelf  where  the  candle  stands ;  and 
b.  c.  a  pit  where  they  throw  their 
bones,  and  other  offal  of  their  provi¬ 
sion;  Q.  bed-place  ;  S.  bed-place ;  R. 
bed-side,  or  sitting  place ;  T.  small 
pantry;  U.  storehouse  for  provisions. 


CAPT.  PARRY’S  LAST  VOYAGE. 

We  are  far  from  depreciating  the 
talents  of  Captain  Parry,  when  we  statq 
that  his  last  voyage  was  the  most  abor¬ 
tive  attempt  ever  made  to  discover  the 
North-west  Passage.  Indeed  we  were 
surprised  that  it  should  have  been  se¬ 
lected,  as  ice  is  always  more  frequent 
near  the  coast  than  the  open  sea.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  recommended  by  both 
Captain  Parry  and  Captain  Franklin, 
as  a  probable  means  of  reaching  Behr¬ 
ing’s  Straits. 

The  incidents  of  the  voyage  are  few. 
It  was  on  the  10th  of  May,  1820,  that 
Capt.  Parry,  in  the  Fury,  and  Captain 
Liddon,  in  the  Hecla,  sailed  from  the 
Nore.  The  voyage  outward  was  fair 
and  prosperous  :  the  vessels  passed  up 
Hudson’s  Straits,  and  keeping  near  the 
land  to  the  South,  explored  the  west 
towards  Repulse  Bay.  After  proceed¬ 
ing  west  to  86.  of  longitude,  and  69. 
48.  north  latitude,  which  was  the  high¬ 
est  point  they  gained,  they  wintered 
at  a  small  island,  in  82,  53.  west  longi- 
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tude,  and  latitude  06.  11.  north,  which 
they  called  Winter  Island.  (See  our 
Map.) 

A  canal  was  cut  in  the  new  formed 
ice,  and  the  ships  properly  placed  by 
the  10th  of  October  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  shore.  They  were  soon 
afterwards  frozen  up  and  snugly  housed 
over,  and  otherwise  prepared  for  the 
winter,  which  now  set  in  very  fast ;  the 
land  was  covered  with  snow  and  desert¬ 
ed  by  almost  every  animal,  excepting 
foxes  and  bears.  The  recreations  and 
amusements  now  became  so  regular, 
that  the  history  of  a  single  day  may  suf¬ 
fice  for  the  whole  winter.  “  At  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning,”says  an  officer 
on  board,  “  we  got  up,  at  eight  break¬ 
fasted,  at  nine  mustered  on  deck  ;  the 
rest  of  the  forenoon  was  generally  spent 
in  visiting  our  fox  traps,  of  which  al¬ 
most  every  officer  contrived  to  have 
one.  This  amusement  lasted  till  Christ¬ 
mas,  or  in  walking  over  the  snow.  At 
one,  p.  m.  dined ;  the  afternoon  was 
spent  by  some  in  sleep,  others  reading, 
or  playing  chess,  backgammon,  or  cards, 
till  five  o’clock,  when  we  took  tea  ;  at 
six  attended  muster,  reading  or  writing 
until  eight,  when  we  supped  ;  after  that 
continued  in  general  conversation  over 
a  glass  of  grog  and  a  segar  till  bed 
time.” 

During  the  autumn  of  1821,  Captain 
Parry  had  explored  Repulse  Bay,  which 
he  found  very  correctly  laid  down  hy 
Middleton,  Sir  Thomas  Rowe’s  Wel¬ 
come,  Middleton’s  Strait,  &c.  On  the 
east  side  of  Southampton  Island,  a  large 
bay  was  discovered,  which  being  en¬ 
tered  on  the  Duke  of  York’s  birth-day, 
was  named  after  him ;  but  no  inlets 
could  be  discovered  into  the  Polar  Sea. 
At  Winter  Island  the  ships  were  frozen 
up  from  the  8th  of  October,  1821,  to 
the  2d  of  July,  1822  ;  the  vessels 
were  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
each  other,  but  their  amusements  were 
less  social  than  on  their  former  voyage. 
The  lowest  temperature  was  35.  below 
zero. 

In  April,  the  ships  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  lose  a  man,  who  was  killed  by  afall 
from  the  mast  head.  In  May  and  June, 
a  canal  was  cut  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of 
2000  feet,  through  ice  from  four  to  six 
feet  thickness.  In  that  time  the  Fury- 
lost  two  of  her  men  ;  one  died  of  a  pec¬ 
toral  complaint,  who  had  been  ill  ever 
since  we  left  England;  and  the  other  of 
inflammation  in  the  bowels.  On  the 
2d  of  July,  the  ships  got  out  to  sea,  and 
followed  the  Coast  to  the  North-west¬ 
ward,  or  Northward,  meeting  much  ice 
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drifting  the  Southward,  which  impeded 
the  passage  very  much,  and  once  or 
twice  gave  the  ships  some  severe 
squeezes.  On  the  16th  they  came  to  a 
large  bay,  in  latitude  60,  a  little  to  the 
Eastward  of  Winter  Island,  in  longitude 
— :  in  it  were  several  islands,  one  of 
which  was  inhabited  by  natives.  They 
agreed  with  a  chart  drawn  by  one  of  the 
women  at  Winter  Island,  which  had 
also  a  straight  leading  to  the  Westward 
into  a  large  open  sea  ;  and  which,  they 
said,  was  only  two  days’ journey  across 
the  land  from  Repulse  Bay.  The  West 
side  of  the  Bay  they  could  not  approach 
on  account  of  the  ice,  until  the  end  of 
August,  when  it  broke  av/ay,  and  Capt. 
Parry  proceeo  d  up  a  Strait  about  60 
miles,  until  he  lc  ne  to  heavy  ice,  which 
had  not  broke  up.  Parties  were  sent 
away  to  the  Westward  over  the  ice,  but 
the  farthest  extent  they  could  reach  pre¬ 
sented  nothing  but  a  sea  totally  covered 
with  ice. 

Capt.  Parry  steered  along  the  coast 
to  the  north,  but  could  not  penetrate 
farther  than  the  longitude  of  82.  50. 
and  latitude  69.  40.  Several  inlets 
were  explored,  but  none  of  them  af¬ 
forded  a  passage,  and  the  ships  passed 
a  second  winter  near  a  small  island,  in 
81.  44.  west  longitude,  and  latitude 
69.  21.  north,  which  is  pointed  out  in 
our  Map.  The  ships  were  moored 
about  a  mile  distant  from  each  other, 
where  they  remained  locked  in  the  ice 
from  the  24th  of  September,  1822,  to 
8th  of  August,  1823.  They  had  pre¬ 
viously  entered  a  strait  leading  to  the 
westward,  in  hopes  of  an  entrance,  but 
were  stopped  by  the  ice ;  and  after 
remaining  a  month  waiting  for  its 
breaking  up,  which  was  not  the  case, 
but  on  the  contrary,  beginning  to  freeze 
more  severely,  they  took  up  their  win¬ 
ter  quarters. 

When  released  from  the  ice  last 
September,  Captain  Parry  determined 
to  return  home,  and  after  a  very  bois¬ 
terous  passage,  in  which  the  ships  had 
nearly  been  lost,  both  vessels  arrived 
at  Lerwick,  in  Shetland,  on  the  lOlh 
of  October  ;  on  the  16lh  they  reached 
Whitby,  where  Capt.  Parry,  Lieut. 
Hoppner,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher, 
the  Chaplain,  proceeded  to  town,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  18lh  of  October,  to 
the  great  joy  of  their  countrymen,  who 
had  despaired  of  their  return. 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  Captain 
Parry’s  last  voyage,  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  complete  our  history  of  North 
Polar  expeditions,  which  we  trust  will 
be  found  to  be  a  clear,  connected,  and 
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intelligible  narrative ;  and,  with  the  aid 
o  our  Map,  will  exhibit  all  the  disco¬ 
veries  that  have  successively  been  made 
from  the  time  of  Baffin  to  the  present 
day.  We  know  we  might  have  ampli¬ 
fied  the  subject  much,  but  we  were  de¬ 
termined  to  give  the  whole  in  one  num¬ 
ber,  and  we  shall  now  occupy  the  small 
room  left  us,  by  a  few  anecdotes  con¬ 
nected  with  Capt.  Parry’s  last  voyage, 
for  which  we  confess  ourselves  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Literal^  Gazette  and  the 
Literary  Chronicle^  the  only  Journals 
in  which  any  thing  interesting  on  the 
subject  has  appeared.  During  the  win¬ 
tering  of  the  vessels  they  were  visited 
by  some  tribes  of  Esquimaux,  who  do 
not  materially  differ  from  the  Esqui¬ 
maux  noticed  by  Capt.  Franklin,  .and 
other  navigators ;  indeed,  the  descrip-' 
tion  we  have  already  quoted  would  serve 
for  them. 

They  came  down  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner  of  savage  tribes,  by  an  unexpected 
movement,  uttering  a  loud  and  shrib 
shout,  advancing  closely  upon  the 
ships,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
and  formed  in  straight  lines  of  40  or 
60  each.  Behind  them  were  their 
dogs  and  women,  with  canoes  and 
sledges.  The  frankness  of  communi¬ 
cation  observed  towards  natives  in  their 
situation  was  practised  towards  them. 
Capt.  Parry  and  some  of  his  principal 
officers,  not  more  than  four  or  five  in 
number,  advanced  towards  them,  arm¬ 
ed,  but  with  demonstrations  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  confidence.  They  were  well 
received,  and  a  mutual  good  under¬ 
standing  was  the  consequence.  They 
then  came  towards  the  ships  without 
hesitation  entirely  unarmed,  one  of 
them  carrying  an  old  man  on  his  back  ; 
on  coming  on  board,  they  looked  round, 
either  with  the  most  stupid  indiffer¬ 
ence,  or  were  struck  dumb  with  asto¬ 
nishment,  as  they  had  never  seen  a 
ship  before,  nor  indeed  a  man,  besides 
their  own  race.  They  exchanged  any 
thing  they  had  for  whatever  was  offer¬ 
ed  them,  and  received  presents  with 
extreme  delight,  jumping  and  shouting 
in  the  most  hideous  manner  when  any 
thing  was  given  them. 

They  are  peaceable  and  good- 
natured,  exhibiting  marks  of  con¬ 
siderable  intelligence,  but  without  any 
signs  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  An  Esquimaux  bespeaks  his 
wife  when  a  child,  and  has  a  feast 
when  he  marries  her.  Their  funerals 
are,  as  may  be  expected,  simple,  the 
body  being  interred  either  in  the  snow, 
or  in  a  trench  dug  in  the  ground.  Poly¬ 
gamy  is  allowed  among  the  Esquimaux. 


They  often  eat  raw  flesh,  but  some** 
times  cook  it. 

One  day  an  Esquimaux  brought  to 
the  Hecla,  a  deer’s  head,  which  had 
just  been  taken  from  its  body;  one  of 
the  crew  purchased  it,  and  asked  the 
ship’s  carpenter  for  a  kettle  to  boil  it 
in,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  flesh 
off  easily,  in  order  to  preserve  the  skull : 
the  kettle,  having  bad  gas-tar  in  it,  re¬ 
quired  cleansing,  but,  from  some  un¬ 
accountable  mistake,  the  head  was  put 
in  and  boiled  without  that  necessary 
preparation ;  the  stench  arising  from 
the  tar  annoyed  the  whole  of  the  ship’s 
crew,  and  as  it  was  conceived  by  the 
owner  of  the  head  that  it  was  unfit  for 
his  purpose,  he  gave  it  back  to  the  per¬ 
son  he  bought  it  of,  when  the  latter 
gorged  the  flesh  with  ravenous  appe¬ 
tite,  and  seemed  to  relish  it  as  much  as 
if  boiled  in  a  clean  utensil. 

Notwithstanding  the  rude  habits  of 
the  Esquimaux,  and  their  seclusions 
from  all  civilized  society,  they  are  still 
an  ingenious  people,  and  their  clothing, 
and  implements  display  considerable 
skill  in  the  manufacture.  Among  the 
specimens  brought  home  are  jackets 
with  hoods,  and  trowsers  with  boots, 
the  former  of  seals’  and  bears’  skins,  and 
sewed  with  great  strength  and  neatness, 
their  needles  being  made  of  bone,  and 
their  thread  of  mosses.  The  upper  gar¬ 
ment  resembles  a  smock-frock,  with  a 
tapering  skirt,  and  has  a  hood,  in 
which  the  women  carry  their  infants ; 
but  the  dresses  of  the  men  have  the 
hood  also,  and  the  trowsers  and  boots 
are  alike  for  each.  In  very  severe 
weather  the  natives  wear  a  doable  set 
of  garments,  the  furs  being  next  the 
skin  and  outwards — the  fleshy  sides  of 
the  two  hides  coming  together.  'I'hey 
use  imm.ensely  long  whips,  with  great 
dexterity,  made  of  hides,  and  plaitedt 
extremely  well ;  the  thongs  are  as  thick, 
at  the  large  end,  as  a  man’s  thumb,  ta¬ 
pering  off  gradually,  and  terminating 
with  a  single  lash  of  the  same  material. 
The  children  have  them  for  their  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  the  whole  tribe  crack  their 
whips  in  a  style  superior  to  French  pos¬ 
tilions.  To  try  their  skill  in  manufac¬ 
ture,  a  piece  of  lignum  vilee  was  given 
to  one  of  them  to  make  eye-shades,  a 
kind  of  screen  for  the  eyes,  in  some  de¬ 
gree  resembling  spectacles  in  shape, 
but  with  mere  crevices  to  look  through. 
The  artist  soon  returned  the  eye-shades, 
neatly  inlaid  with  ivory,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  employer.  Fron? 
children  they  are  aceustomed  to  use  the 
bow  and  ^arrow,  and  are  consequently 
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dexteroHS  archers.  The  bows  are  formed 
of  two  pieces  of  horn  tied  together  in 
the  centre,  and  their  spring  given  by 
the  lashing  on  of  the  sinews  of  the  rein 
deer  ;  the  arrows  are  made  of  wood,  of 
which  also  some  of  their  spears  are 
formed,  but  wood  is  extremely  scarce, 
and  a  majority  of  their  spears  are 
formed  out  of  the  horn  of  the  narwhal, 
or  sea  unicorn.  The  sharp  points  of 
their  instruments  are  generally  made  of 
a  hard  kind  of  stone  or  slate.  Of  the 
spears  we  have  seen,  one  is  of  wood, 
■with  three  prongs  of  bone,  for  striking 
fish  below  the  ice,  and  is  skilfully  con¬ 
trived;  and  another  is  the  horn  of  a 
narwhal  reduced  to  a  convenient  thick¬ 
ness  for  handling. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  they 
entertain  a  belief  in  certain  spirits  or 
superior  beings  ;  but  their  notions  con¬ 
cerning  them  are  extremely  rude  and 
vague.  This  was  displayed  by  the 
Angekok  or  Conjuror,  of  whom  we 
have  spoken.  This  great  man  was, 
after  much  entreaty,  prevailed  upon  to 
exhibit  his  supernatural  powers  in  the 
Captain’s  cabin  of  one  of  the  ships. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and 
began  his  operations  by  having  every 
glimpse  of  external  light  carefully  ex¬ 
cluded.  Still  the  fire  emitted  a  glim¬ 
mering,  and  this  was  covered  with  a 
thick  mat ;  so  that  at  length  all  was 
utter  darkness.  The  Angekok  then 
stripped  himself  naked,  and  lay  down 
upon  the  floor,  and  pretended  that  he 
was  going  to  the  lower  regions  where 
the  spirits  dwell.  His  incantations  con¬ 
sisted  of  hardly  articulate  sounds,  not 
appearing  to  have  any  meaning  attach¬ 
ed  to  them,  but  to  be  the  muttering  and 
whining  of  strange  syllables.  He  also 
practised  a  kind  of  ventriloquism  ;  and 
modulated  his  voice  so  as  to  give  it  the 
effect  of  nearness  and  greater  distance, 
in  the  depths  to  which  he  wished  it  to 
be  believed  he  had  descended.  This 
farce  lasted  about  twenty  minutes  ;  and 
on  the  re-admission  of  light,  the  actor 
gave  an  account  of  his  adventures,  and 
of  what  the  spirits  had  told  him.  As  a 
proof  of  the  truth  of  his  facts  and  the  rea¬ 
lity  of  his  colloquies,  he  produced  several 
stripes  of  fur  which  one  of  the  spirits  had 
fastened  on  the  back  of  his  skin-coat 
since  he  went  down — which,  indeed 
his  wife  had  been  busily  stitching  on 
during  the  dark  performance.  Yet,  by 
such  fables  and  impostures  he  maintain¬ 
ed  his  sway  over  his  ignorant  country¬ 
men,  who  implicitly  credited  his  itjven- 
tions  and  powers.  'i'he  latter  were 
consequently  invoked  upon  all  import¬ 


ant  occasion.^.  Thus,  for  example, 
when  they  became  scarce,  or  rather 
when  the  evil  genius  took  away  from 
the  waters  and  the  earth  to  her  caverns 
beneath,  the  animals  which  constitute  the 
principal  food  of  the  Enuee,  our  Ange¬ 
kok  was  employed  to  bring  them  back 
again.  This  he  accomplished,  agree¬ 
ably  to  his  own  story,  by  the  following 
means :  He  called  to  his  assistance 
Torngak,  his  familiar  and  a  friendly 
spirit,  in  company  with  whom  he  jour¬ 
neyed  to  the  realms  below,  to  combat 
with  the  evil  genius.  With  this  aid, 
and  by  his  own  address,  he  vanquish¬ 
ed  the  enemy,  and  forced  her  to  submit 
to  his  decrees.  He  then  cut  oft’  the 
lower  joints  of  her  four  fingers,  and  im¬ 
mediately  the  bears  were  released,  and 
found  their  way  to  the  upper  regions. 
His  next  operation  was  to  cut  oft'  the 
second  joints,  by  which  the  seals  were 
liberated.  The  excision  of  the  upper 
joints  performed  a  like  service  for  the 
walruses  ;  and  finally,  by  amputating 
the  hand,  the  whalers  were  freed  to 
revisit  the  shores  of  the  Esquimaux. — 
To  substantiate  the  truth  of  this  grand 
exploit,  the  bloody  knife  with  which  tlie 
deed  had  been  done,  is  produced,  and 
the  re-appearance  of  the  bears,  seals, 
walru.ses,  and  "whales,  infallibly  fol¬ 
lows. 

The  Esquimaux  had  several  dogs,  of 
which  we  reserve  an  interesting  account 
for  a  future  Number. 

Nothing  excited  so  mucli  surprise  to 
the  Esquimaux  as  the  loadstone  and  a 
scaramouch,  which  one  of  the  sailors 
had.  To  see  the  loadstone  attract 
needles,  was  an  object  of  unceasing 
surprise,  while  the  dancing  of  the 
scaramouch,  when  they  pulled  the  string, 
was  a  source  of  never-failing  delight. 

The  Esquimaux,  who  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  intercourse  were  very  re¬ 
served,  soon  became  communicative, 
particularly  the  women,  with  whom 
chastity  is  not  a  virtue. 

These  females  are  not,  it  is  true,  the 
most  lovely  objects  in  nature.  Their 
features  are  disagreeable,  and  they 
have  long  and  harsh,  but  exceedingly 
black,  hair.  We  have  been  shown  a 
map  drawn  by  one  of  them,  (a  remark¬ 
able  instance  of  intelligence),  in  which 
she  represents  two  islands  to  the 
north  of  the  second  winter’s  position 
of  the  ships,  and  others  in  different 
directions,  giving  rather  sonorous  names 
to  them  all.  The  nearest  on  the 
north  is  several  days’  journey  across, 
and  the  roaming  of  the  Esquimaux 
tribes  is  confined  to  these  islands,  as 
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they  never  venture  upon  the  continent. 
Every  family  has  a  sledge,  and  gene¬ 
rally  five  or  six  dogs,  with  which  they 
travel  with  great  ease,  and  hunt. 

They  say  that  their  race  originally 
sprung  from  a  beneficent  female  spirit; 
and  that  from  another  wicked  female 
spirit  are  descended  the  other  three 
creatures  who  inhabit  the  earth,  namely, 
the  Itkaliy  or  Indians  ;  the  Cahluncs, 
or  Europeans  ;  and  (after  long  hesita¬ 
tion  before  they  would  express  it)  the 
Dogs  which  they  drive!  The  Itkali 
they  abhor,  and  speak  of  as  murderers, 
w^ho  never  spare  their  tribes.  Of  the 
Cablunse  they  had  only  heard  by  re¬ 
port,  never  having  seen  a  European 
till  they  encountered  those  in  the  Fury 
andHecla;  but  it  is  clear,  from  their 
classing  them  with  the  Indians  and  Dogs, 
that  they  have  no  very  exalted  idea  of 
their  virtues. 

With  their  own  appellation  of  Esqui¬ 
maux  they  are  not  acquainted,  but  call 
themselves  Enuee.  The  other  name  is 
understood  to  be  a  term  of  reproach, 
meaning  “  Eaters  of  raw  flesh.” 

During  the  wintering  of  the  ships, 
the  land  and  the  ice  appeared  one 
snowy  and  desolate  surface  ;  a  few  sea- 
fowl,  similar  to  those  of  southern  lati¬ 
tudes,  were  occasionally  seen;  the 
white  bears  were  also  now  and  then 
observed  prowling  upon  the  ice,  and 
these  animals  and  seals  afforded,  as 
often  as  they  were  approached,  some 
excellent  sport  for  the  sailors  in  the 
limited  rambles  which  they  were  allow¬ 
ed  to  enjoy  from  the  ship,  and  the  few 
huts  which  were  constructed  for  greater 
convenience  around  them.  The  flash¬ 
ing  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  was  con¬ 
stantly  as  low  as  the  horizon.  The 
scientific  department  of  the  expedition 
was  closely  prosecuted  during  the  win¬ 
ter  season.  Observatories  were  erect¬ 
ed  near  each  ship,  and  we  understand 
some  important  improreraents,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  new  opportunities 
of  developing  the  data  of  astronomical 
investigation,  have  been  accomplished 
by  Mr.  Fisher,  of  Cambridge,  and  the 
other  gentlemen  employed  in  that  in¬ 
teresting  part  of  the  expedition,  from 
the  new  situation  in  which  they 
pursued  their  ingenious  and  useful 
inquiries.  The  crews,  during  the 
whole  of  the  voyage,  were  always 
governed  by  excellent  discipline,  and 
directed  with  good  feeling  and  temper  ; 
the  great  use  of  exercise  and  employ¬ 
ment  were  practically  pursued  by  every 
means  which  could  be  resorted  to  in 
such  a  situation,  and  the  result  \vas 
most  satisfactory.  The  instructions 


to  the  sailors  to  prevent  their  being 
frost-bitten  were  simple — they  were 
merely  to  look  each  other  constantly 
in  the  face,  and  when  a  livid  spot 
was  observed,  instantly  to  resort  to 
the  obvious  mode  of  promoting  the 
circulation  by  friction,  which  was 
always  effectual.  The  Esquimaux 
uniformly  observed  this  practice  among 
their  own  tribes;  and  when  our 
sailors  had  the  opportunity  of  opening 
a  communication  with  them,  they  had 
the  opportunity  of  profiting  by  their 
practice  :  for  the  natives  always  got 
rid  of  the  livid  spots  by  an  easier  fric¬ 
tion  than  our  sailors,  owing  to  the 
greater  impression  which  their  hands, 
saturated  by  oily  ingredients,  made 
upon  the  local  injury. 

Independent  of  the  hydrographical 
and  geographical  results  of  this  expedi¬ 
tion,  it  has  made  some  important  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  science  of  natural  history; 
the  collection  brought  homeis  extensive 
and  curious.  Several  of  the  sailors 
have  brought  curious  and  perfect  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  sea  horse,  tlte  sea  unicorn, 
(to  give  the  sailors’  application  to  that 
singular  fish)  a  white  fox,  and  several 
fowls  of  the  partridge,  penguin,  and 
duck  species.  They  have  also  brought 
with  them  specimens  of  the  different  ar¬ 
ticles  of  dress,  implements  of  work  and 
of  war,  (if  well  pointed  stone  spears  and 
bows  and  arrows  deserve  that  char  acter)y 
used  by  the  natives,  as  w'ell  as  canoes 
of  whalebone,  covered  with  seal  skin 
and  paddles,  in  which  they  navigate  the 
icy  currents.  There  is  something  sin¬ 
gular  in  their  bows,  which  instead  of 
being  used  by  drawing  the  concave 
sides  closer,  are  drawn  at  the  convex 
side,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  strengthening 
stay  at  the  centre  of  the  concave  side  of 
the  bow,  which  fits  the  instruments  for 
that  mode  of  applying  its  power.  Se¬ 
veral  curious  specimens  of  the  mosses 
of  these  icy  regions  have  been  also 
brought  over  ;  their  plants  are  stinted, 
and  not  remarkable  for  any  particular 
novelty. 

For  a  more  ‘particular  account  of 
these,  as  well  as  of  several  other  inter¬ 
esting  subjects  connected  with  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  we  must  wait  Captain  Parry’s 
own  Narrative  of  the  Expedition,  which 
is  expected  to  appear  before  Christmas, 
when  'we  shall  lose  no  time  in  making 
our  readers  acquainted  with  its  con¬ 
tents. 
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Stratnijcr  r  j)=?ln'U . 


The  small  but  comfortable  villa  of 
Strawberry  Hill,  of  which  we  give  a 
view,  is  situated  within  half  a  mile  of 
tlie  village  of  Twickenham.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  a  small  and  insignificant  cottage, 
first  built  by  a  nobleman’s  coachman 
for  a  lodging-house,  and  occupied  by  a 
toy-woman  of  the  name  of  Chevenix, 
until  purchased  by  the  Honourable  Ho¬ 
race  Walpole,  afterwards  Earl  of  Or- 
ford,  who  devoted  an  immense  sum  of 
money  in  order  to  render  it  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  mansions  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Walpole’s  own  descrijition  of  it,  in 
a  letter  to  General  Conway,  is  very  cha¬ 
racteristic.  “  It  is,”  says  he,  “  a  little 
play-thing  house  that  I  got  out  of  Mrs. 
Chtfvenix’s  shop,  and  is  the  prettiest 
bauble  you  ever  saw.  It  is  set  in  etia- 
melled  meadows,  with  fillagre  hedges: 

A  small  Euphrates  through  the  piece  is 
roll’d, 

And  little  fishes  wave  their  wings  in 
gold.” 

The  building,  which  was  very  humble, 
was  enlarged  at  different  times  between 
the  years  1743  and  1776.  The  style  of 
the  imjirovements  were  Gothic  j  and  the 
VoL.  II. 


example  thus  set  was  followed  in  nearly 
all  the  houses  built  at  the  time  in  the 
neiirhbourhood  of  the  metropolis. 

The  apartments  in  Strawberry  Hill 
were  elegantly  furnished  and  enriched 
with  a  fine  collection  of  pictures,  which 
rendering  it  a  place  anxiously  visit¬ 
ed  by  all  travellers,  flattered  the  vanity 
of  Walpole.  However,  he  got  weary  of 
these  visits,  w’hich  he  began  to  consider 
as  intrusions.  In  one  of  his  letters, 
written  in  1769,  speaking  of  Shenstone, 
he  says, 

“  Poor  man  !  he  wanted  to  have  all 
the  world  talk  of  him  for  the  pretty  place 
he  had  made  ;  and  which  he  seems  to 
have  made  only  that  it  might  be  talked 
of.  The  first  time  a  company  came  to 
see  my  house,  I  felt  hisjoy.  I  am  now 
so  tired  of  it,  that  I  shudder  when  the 
bell  rings  at  the  gate.  It  is  as  bad  as 
keeping  an  inn,  and  I  am  often  tempted 
to  deny  its  being  shown,  if  it  would  not 
be  ill-natured  to  those  that  come,  and  to 
my  housekeeper.  I  own  I  was  one  day 
too  cross.  I  had  been  plagued  with  all 
the  staring  crowds.  At  last  it  rained  a 
deluge.  Well,  said  I,  at  least  nobody 
will  come  to-day.  The  words  were 
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scarcely  uttered,  when  the  hell  rang. 
A  company  desired  to  see  the  house. 
I  replied,  tell  them  they  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  see  the  house,  but  they  are  very 
welcome  to  walk  in  the  garden.” 

Strawberry  Hill  was  bequeathed  by 
Lord  Orford  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Darner, 
the  female  sculptor,  for  life,  with  the 
sum  of  2,000Z.  for  keeping  it  in  repair  ; 
but  after  some  years,  Mrs.  Darner  gave 
it  up  to  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Wal- 
degrave,  who  had  the  reversion  of  it 
by  his  Lordship’s  will. 


ORRERY  OF  NATURE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. 

Mr.  Editor — Being  a  great  admirer 
of  the  interesting  and  pleasing  science 
of  Astronomy,  I  was  much  gratified  in 
witnessing  the  following  appearances 
in  the  heavens,  which  do  not  often 
occur.  On  November  2,  having  risen 
at  an  early  hour,  I  perceived  on,  or 
in  the  vicinity  of,  the  Meridian,  the 
planets  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars, 
shining  with  great  splendour. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  afterwards, 
about  half-past  four,  Venus  rose  in  the 
south-east,  in  brilliancy  far  exceeding 
the  rest,  her  apparent  diameter  being 
thirty  seconds.  This  planet  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Mercury,  at  a  quarter  past 
five,  distinct  to  the  naked  eye,  thus 
affording  me  at  one  period  a  view  of  a 
solar  system  on  a  most  magnificent 
scale. 

I  applied  a  telescope  of  moderate 
power,  (a  fifteen-inch  reflector)  upon 
them  successively,  and  clearly  distin¬ 
guished  the  phenomena  peculiar  to 
each.  Saturn’s  ring  (being  at  its  maxi¬ 
mum  of  splendour)  was  particularly 
beautiful,  throwing  an  oblique  shadow 
on  the  body  of  the  planet,  the  lower 
part  of  which  was  eclipsed  by  the  an¬ 
terior  part  of  the  ring  ;  two  satellites 
were  visible,  one  below  the  planet, 
and  near  it,  the  other  much  more  re¬ 
mote  ;  and  above  it,  in  the  plane  of  the 
ring,  which  I  imagine  to  be  the  seventh, 
as  it  was  to  the  west,  in  which  situation 
it  is  always  brightest,  Jupiter  dis¬ 
played  on  a  disc,  very  considerable  in 
size,  two  belts,  one  in  the  centre, 
broad,  and  another  below  it,  rather 
narrower  ;  and  I  thought  sometimes 
one  was  apparent  in  the  polar  regions. 
To  the  east  of  this  planet  were  two 
satellites  near  each  other,  the  first  and 
second,  and'  a  third,  as  I  at  first  sup¬ 
posed,  was’e^bi-distant  with  the  others, 
on  the  west  ^ide,  but  on  examining  it 
minutely,  I  discovered  it  was  the  third 
and  fourth  in  complete  conjunction. 
Jupiter  is  not  at  opposition  till  the  end 


of  December,  wheji  his  telescopic  ap¬ 
pearance  will  be  very  interesting, — 
Mars,  I  did  not  turn  the  instrument  to, 
being  attracted  by  Venus,  which  exhi¬ 
bited  a  crescent  more  brilliant  than  a 
similar  portion  of  the  moon  ;  the  horns 
of  the  crescent  pointed  to  the  zenith. — 
Mercury’s  appearance  was  similar  to 
the  moon  in  her  first  quarter,  but  very 
minute. 

This  splendid  Orrery  of  Nature  being 
accompanied  with  the  glistening  efful¬ 
gence  of  the  constellations  Orion,  Cas¬ 
siopeia,  Ursa  Major  and  Minor,  the 
Pleiades,  and  Hyades,  with  the  stars 
Syrius,  Procyon,  Aldebaran,  Arctarus, 
Arieus,  Capella,  Castor  and  Pollux, 
and  Cor  Leonis,  all  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude,  formed  a  scene  as  superbly  beau¬ 
tiful  to  the  casual  observer,  as  it  was 
gratifying  to  the  astronomer. 

I  remain,  your’s,  &c. 

H.  H. 

Reading,  Nov.  5. 


THE  MONTH  OF  NOVEMBER. 
(For  the  Mirror.) 

November  is  the  eleventh  month  in 
the  Julian  year,  but  the  ninth  in  the 
year  of  Romulus,  wlience  its  name. — 
In  this  month,  Dr.  Aikin  says,  “  The 
melancholy  sensations  which  attend  the 
gradual  death  of  vegetable  nature,  by 
which  the  trees  are  stripped  of  all  their 
beauty,  and  left  so  many  monuments  of 
decay  and  desolation,  forcibly  suggest 
to  the  reflecting  mind  an  apt  compa¬ 
rison  for  the  fugitive  generations  of 
man.  The  quick  succession  of  spring¬ 
ing  and  falling  leaves  has  been  thus 
beautifully  applied  by  Homer  ; — 

“  Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man 
is  found  ; 

Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on 
the  ground. 

Another  race  the  following  spring  sup¬ 
plies, 

They  fall  successive,  and  successive 
rise. 

So  generations  in  their  course  decay, 
So  flourish  these,  when  those  are  pass’d 
away.” 

The  loss  of  verdure,  together  with 
the  shortened  days,  the  diminished 
warmth,  and  frequent  rains,  justify  the 
title  of  the  gloomy  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  Ill  fair  weather  the  mornings 
are  sharp ;  but  the  hoar-frost  or  thin 
ice  soon  vanishes  before  the  rising  sun. 
Sudden  storms  of  wind  and  rain  fre¬ 
quently  occur,  which  at  once  strip  the 
trees  of  their  faded  leaves,  and  reduce 
them  to  their  state  of  winter  nakedness. 
And  Thomson  says^ — 
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“  O’er  the  sky  the  leafy  deluge  streams, 
Till  choak’d  and  melted  with  the  dreary 
shower, 

The  forest-walks,  at  every  rising  gale, 
Roll  wide  the  wither’d  waste,  and 
whistle  bleak.” 

One  of  the  first  trees  that  becomes 
naked  is  the  walnut,  which  is  quickly 
succeeded  by  the  mulberry,  horse  chest¬ 
nut,  sycamore,  lime,  and  ash.  The 
wood-pigeon,  or  stock-dove,  the  latest 
in  its  arrival  of  the  winter  birds  of 
passage,  makes  its  appearance  about 
the  ndddle  of  the  month.  When  pinch¬ 
ed  by  hunger,  it  will  eat  the  young 
tops  of  turnips,  but  beech-mast  is  its 
favourite  food,  and  before  the  old 
beecli  woods  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  island  were  so  much  thinned,  the 
multitudes  of  stock-doves  that  annually 
resorted  thither,  probably  from  Sweden, 
and  the  North  of  Germany,  were  almost 
incredible.  They  might  be  seen  like 
rooks,  in  long  strings  of  a  thousand  or 
more,  directing  their  evening  flight  to 
the  thick  woods,  where  they  were  shot 
in  great  numbers  by  the  fowlers  who 
waited  their  arrival.  In  this  month  the 
farmer  endeavours  to  finish  all  his 
ploughing,  and  then  lays  up  his  imple¬ 
ments  of  husbandry  till  the  next  spring. 
Hogs  are  put  up  to  fatten,  sheep  are 
turtied  into  the  turnip-field,  or  in 
stormy  w'eather  fed  with  hay  at  the 
rick.  Every  thing,  in  short,  indicates 
the  approach  of  winter. 

P.  T.  W. 


LORD  MAYOR’S  DAY. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Hail,  day  of  days !  and  night  of 
nights  ! 

Hall,  show  of  shows !  and  sight  of 
sights ! 

To  grace  the  civic  chair  ! 

II  ail,  city  beaus,  and  city  belles  ! 

With  nods  and  winks,  and  smiles,  and 
spells. 

To  hail  the  new'  Lord  Mayor  ! 

Hail,  matchless  Thames !  with  barges 
press’d. 

In  all  the  pomp  of  finery  dress’d, 

To  catch  the  general  stare: 

Hail,  music!  trumpets,  horns,  and 
fiutes. 

With  pop-guns  firing  grand  salutes, 
To  hail  the  new  Lord  Mayor  ! 

Hail,  noise  and  bustle,  dirt  and  slops  ! 
Hail, greasy  streets,  and  crowded  shops ! 

With  thieving  every  where  ! 

Hail,  gingerbread,  and  ginger’d-gin  ! 
W  hich  many  a  pretty  mouth  takes  in, 
To  drink  the  new  Lord  Mayor, 


Hail,  gay  Guildhall  !  thy  dinner  cries, 
The  charm  of  cits,  and  lordly  eyes  ! 

With  every  dainty  rare  : 

Hail,  knives  and  forks,  that  clattering 
play. 

To  greet  this  gluttonizing  day. 

And  hail  the  new  Lord  Mayor. 

Hail,  England!  hail!  whose  proud 
renown 

Illustrates  both  thy  King  and  crown! 

And  bids  thy  foes  “  beware  !” 

Thy  flag  of  commerce  shows  unfurl’d 
The  wealthiest  city  in  the  world., 

To  hail  its  new  Lord  Mayor  ! 

Utopia. 


HIGH  WIND  OF  1703. 

In  No.  53,  of  the  Mirror,  we 
gave  an  engraving  of  Edystone  Light- 
House,  with  a  desciiption,  in  which  we 
noticed  its  destruction  in  the  high  wind 
of  1703.  We  now  add  from  our  corre¬ 
spondent,  Jacobus,  a  detailed  account 
of  that  dreadful  storm. — Ed. 

Among  the  very  few  calamities  which 
have  happened  to  London  since  the 
great  'fire,  perhaps  nothing  at  first 
seemed  to  threaten  it  more  than  the 
dreadful  high  wind  in  the  second  year 
of  Queen  Anne,  which  began  about 
ten  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of 
Nov.  1703,  and  continued  to  rage  with 
the  utmost  violence  till  seven  the  next 
morning,  when  it  gradually  abated. 
The  following  account  of  the  losses 
sustained  by  this  calamity  in  London 
alone,  might  perhaps  seem  totally  in¬ 
credible,  were  it  not  fully  supported 
by  the  best  authorities,  and  well-au¬ 
thenticated  documents  of  that  time. 

Upwards  of  2,000  stacks  of  chimnies 
were  blown  down.  The  lead  on  seve¬ 
ral  church  tops  was  rolled  together 
like  parchment;  and  at  Westnr.inster 
Abbey,  Christ’s  Hospital,  Saint  An¬ 
dre  w’s,Holborn,  and  many  other  places, 
it  was  entirely  carried  off  by  the  wind. 
Two  newly  built  turrets  on  St.  Alder- 
mary’s,  one  of  the  spires  of  St.  Savi¬ 
our’s,  Southwark,  and  all  the  four  pin¬ 
nacles  of  Saint  Michael’s,  in  Crooked- 
Lane,  were  entirely  blown  down  ;  the 
vanes  and  spindles  of  weathercocks 
were  universally  broken  —  several 
houses  near  Moorfields  were  entirely 
levelled  to  the  ground,  and  upwards  of 
200  .more  in  the  out-parts,  together 
with  the  gable-ends  of  houses  almost 
innumerable — fifty-one  persons  were 
killed,  and  about  five  hundred  badly 
maimed — as  were  a  vast  number  who 
entirely  perished  on  the  river  Thames, 
where  all  the  vessels  (four  only  ex¬ 
cepted)  were  driven  from  their  moor- 
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ings,  and  were  found  mostly  on  shore, 
particularly  between  Sh^well  and 
Limehouse.  More  than  500  wherries, 
&c.  were  dashed  to  pieces ;  about  60 
barges  driven  foul  of  London  Bridge, 
and  a  vast  many  sunk  and  staved.— 
The  loss  sustained  in  London  was 
estimated  at  a  million  and  a  half  ster¬ 
ling,  and  so  great  was  the  demand  for 
bricklayers’  work,  that  numbers  were 
for  some  time  compelled  to  use  sail¬ 
cloths,  tarpaulins,  &c.  for  temporary 
expedients. 

But  the  damage  at  sea  far  exceed¬ 
ed  that  by  land,  as  may  well  be 
imagined.  Twelve  men  of  war  were 
entirely  lost,  with  upwards  of  two 
thousand  of  their  crew ;  and  the 
awful  destruction  among  the  merchant 
men  was  adequate.  Upwards  of  eight 
thousand  persons  perished  by  the 
floods  of  the  Thames  and  the  Severn. — 
Many  vessels  were  lost  osa  the  coast  of 
Holland,  and  several  ships  blown  from 
their  anchors,  which  were  never  heard 
of  afterwards.  Seventeen  thousand 
trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots  in  Kent 
alone. '  The  Edystone  Light-house  near 
Plymouth  (of  which  jthe  Mirror^  No, 
53,  furnished  an  interesting  plate  and 
description),  was  destroyed  on  this  fatal 
night,  and  in  it  Mr.  Winstanley  the 
first  projector,  together  with  several 
others  who  lost  their  lives. 

Bishop  Kidder  and  his  lady  were 
killed  in  bed  at  the  Palace  of  Wells  by 
the  falling  of  a  stack  of  chimneys. 
Among  the  multitudes  of  cattle  lost, 
fifteen  thousand  perished  in  one  level 
only.  In  short,  to  Enumerate  all  the 
destruction  is  utterly  impossible,  as 
many  things  were  entirety  swept  off, 
nnd^  no  accounts  could  be*  given  of 
them.  May  a  merciful  Providence 
avert  any  future  awful  calamity  of  this 
nature ! 


EPITAPH  ON  DR.  JENNER. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

[The  following  Epitaph,  never  be¬ 
fore  printed,  is,  we  understand,  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  inscribed  on  the  tomb  of  the 
immortal  discoverer  of  vaccination. — 
Ed.] 

Within  this  tomb  hath  found  a  resting 
place, 

The  great  physician  of  the  human  race. 
Immortal  Jenner,  whose  gigantic  mind 
Brought  life  and  health  to  more  than 
half  mankind. 

Let  rescued  Infancy  his  worth  procla  im. 
And  lisp  out  bles.sings  on  his  honour’d 
name  ; 


And  radiant  Beauty  drop  one  grateful 
tear. 

For  beauty’s  truest  friend  lies  buried 
here!  W.  W. 


THE  FROZEN  TEAR. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

On  beds  of  snow  the  moon  beam  slept, 
And  chilling  was  the  midnight  gloom, 

When  by  the  damp  grave  Eilen  wept. 
Sweet  maid !  it  was  her  lover’s 
tomb. 

A  warm  tear  gush’d — the  wint’ry  air 
Congeal’d  it  as  it  flow’d  away  ; 

All  night  it  lay  an  ice-drop  there. 

At  morn  it  glitter’d  in  the  ray. 

An  angel  wand’ring  from  her  sphere. 
Who  saw  this  bright,  this  frozen 
gem, 

To  dew-ey’d  Pity  brought  the  tear, 
And  hung  it  on  her  diadem. 

+t. 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

(For  the  Mirror. — Continued  from 
p.  404.) 

SIR  HENRV  WOTTON, 

Was  of  an  ancient  family,  and  born  at 
Boughton-hall,  in  the  parish  of  Malher¬ 
be,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  in  the  year 
1588.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was  a 
fine  scholar.  On  account  of  his  abilities 
in  politics  he  was  sent  several  times 
abroad,  chiefly  into  Italy,  where  he 
undoubtedly  acquired  his  skill  and  taste 
in  architecture. 

Having  passed  an  active  life  until  the 
fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  then 
appointed  to  succeed  to  the  provostship 
of  Eton  College ;  the  next  year  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  Elements  of  Architecture. 
Though  a  small  book,  it  was  so  well 
thought  of,  that  it  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  De  Lact,  and  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  his  edition  of  Vitruvius  ; 
and  here  we  will  take  occasion,  though 
perhaps  somewhat  german  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  to  j.ntroduce  a  favourite  passage 
from  the'  work  before  alluded  to,  as 
our  preceding  observations  applied  prin¬ 
cipally  to  domestic  architecture.  The  au¬ 
thor  says,  “Everyman’s  proper  man¬ 
sion-house  andhome, being  the  theatre  of 
his  hospitality,  the  seat  of  self-fruition, 
the  comfortable  part  of  his  own  life, 
the  noblest  of  his  son's  inheritance,  a 
kind  of  private  princedom  ;  nay,  to  the 
possessors  thereof,  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  world,  may  well  deserve,  by 
these  attributes,  according  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  masters,  to  be  decently  and  de¬ 
lightfully  adorned.  For  which  end 
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there  are  two  acts  attending  on  archi¬ 
tecture,  like  two  of  her  principal  gen¬ 
tlewomen,  to  dress  and  trim  their  mis¬ 
tress —  picture  and  sculpture;  between 
whom,  before  1  proceed  any  further,  I 
will  venture  to  determine  an  ancient 
quarrel  about  their  precedency,  with 
this  distinction,  that,  in  garnishing  of 
fabrics,  sculpture  no  doubt  must  have 
the  pre-eminence,  as  being  indeed  of 
nearer  affinity  to  architecture  itself, 
and  consequently  the  more  natural  and 
more  suitable  ornament.  But,  on  the 
other  side,  (to  consider  these  two  acts, 
as  I  shall  do,  philosophically  and  not 
mechanically),  an  excellent  piece  of 
painting  is,  to  my  judgment,  the  more 
admirable  object,  because  it  comes 
near  an  artificial  miracle  to  make  divers 
distinct  eminences  appear  upon  a  flat 
by  force  of  shadows,  and  yet  the  sha¬ 
dows  themselves  not  appear,  wliich  I 
conceive  to  be  the  uttermost  value  and 
virtue  of  a  painter,  and  to  which  very 
few  have  arrived  in  all  ages.”  What 
the  professors  of  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture  may  say  to  this  employment  of 
their  arts  as  handmaids  to  architecture, 
is  not  for  us  to  determine. 

Other  writers  have  since  raised  their 
strictures  upon  the  principles  borrowed 
from  this  work.  The  author  was  fully 
sensible  of  its  merit,  as  appears  by  his 
several  letters;  nevertheless,  the  tri¬ 
bute  of  public  applause  will  ever  re¬ 
main  his  due.  Sir  Henry  died  in  the 
seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  at 
Eton,  and  was  buried  in  the  College 
Chapel. 

INir.O  JONES 

Was  born  about  the  year  1572,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Paul’s,  Lon¬ 
don  ;  of  which  city  Ignatius  Jones,  his 
father,  was  a  citizen  and  cloth- worker. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter  and 
joiner,  and  distinguished  himself  early 
by  the  extraordinary  love  and  progress 
he  made  in  the  arts  of  drawing  and  de¬ 
signing,  and  was  ))articularly  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  for  his  skill  in  the  practice  of 
landscape  painting.  His  talents  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  the  knowledge  of  William, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  took  him  into 
his  patronage,  and  sent  him  abroad 
with  a  handsome  allow'ance.  Thus 
supported,  he  spent  many  years  in  com¬ 
pleting  his  education  ;  and  preferring 
Venice  for  the  chief  place  of  residence, 
he  suffered  nothing  of  real  value  or 
merit  to  esca))e  his  industry.  His  repu¬ 
tation  for  architecture  w'as  spread  all 
over  Europe;  in  consequence  thereof, 
Christian  IV.  King  of  Denmark,  sent 
for  him,  and  appointed  him  his  archi¬ 
tect-general  :  after  enjoying  that  post 


for  some  years,  he  obtained  his  dismis¬ 
sion,  and  upon  coming  to  England  was 
appointed  architect  to  the  Queen.  By 
the  command  of  James  1.  in  1620,  he 
took  an  accurate  survey  of  Stonehenge, 
and  gave  his  opinions  and  account 
of  that  famous  antiquity  which  are  pub¬ 
lished.  He  made  a  second  tour  to 
Italy,  and  continued  there  some  years, 
improving  himself  still  further  in  his 
favourite  art,  till  the  place  of  surveyor- 
general,  of  which  the  King  had  pro¬ 
mised  him  the  reversion,  fell  to  him  : 
upon  which  he  returned  home,  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  those  splendid  works  which  in¬ 
dicate  a  greater  purity  of  taste  than 
some  of  his  earlier  performances.  Many 
are  the  edifices  erected  by  him,  or 
after  his  designs,  which  will  for  ever 
celebrate  the  fame  of  this  extraordinary 
genius  as  an  architect,  and  none  more 
so  than  that  most  stately  and  elegant 
pavilion,  the  banquetting-house  at 
Whitehall,  although  it  was  but  a 
small  part,  of  an  immense  palace.  His 
other  buildings  are  Linsey-house,  Lin- 
coln’s-lnn-fields  ;  Shaftesbury-house, 
Aldersgate-street;Barber’s-hall,  Monk- 
well-street ;  Covent-Garden  Arcades 
and  Church  ;  the  Water-gate  at  York- 
stairs  ;  a  Grotto-chamber  at  Woburn; 
middle  part  of  each  end  of  the  quad¬ 
rangle  at  St.  John’s,  Oxford;  Charlton- 
house,  and  Cobham-hall,  in  Kent  ;  the 
Queen’s-house  at  Greenwich  ;  Ambres- 
bury,  Wiltshire ;  Gunnersbury,  near 
Brentford;  Coleshill,  Berkshire;  the 
Grange,  Hampshire. 

He  was  well  skilled  in  the  mathema¬ 
tics,  had  some  insight  into  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  especially  the 
latter,  and  had  a  taste  for  Poetry.  He 
was  the  most  eminent  architect  of  his 
time,  and  with  justice  is  styled  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Vitruvius.  He  wrote  some  curious 
notes  on  a  printed  copy  of  Palladio’s 
Architecture,  still  preserved  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  Worcester  College,  at  Oxford. 
He  closed  his  days  in  sorrow  for  the 
unfortunate  end  of  Charles  1. ;  and  died 
in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Bennet’s  Church, 
near  St.  Paul’s  wharf. 

SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN, 

The  only  son  of  Dr.  Christopher 
Wren,  was  born  in  1632,  at  East 
Knoyle,  in  Wiltshire,  of  which  place  his 
fathe.r  was  then  rector.  In  his  earliest 
youth  be  attained  great  proficiency  in 
learning,  and  soon  shewed  himself  a 
most  eminent  mathematician.  His  in¬ 
fancy  was  marked  with  a  peculiarly  de¬ 
licate  state  of  health,  which  occasioned 
him  to  be  educated  at  home,  under  the 
immediate  superintendance  of  his  father. 
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one  of  the  kindest  of  human  beings.  He 
was  at  a  very  early  age  placed  under 
Dr.  Busby  at  Westminster;  and  in  the 
14th  year  of  his  age  he  was  sent  from 
thence  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Wad- 
ham  College  ;  in  his  18th  year,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  degree  of  B.A.;  in  his 
21st  was  elected  Fellow  of  All  Souls 
College,  and  in  the  same  year  proceed¬ 
ed  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts ; 
towards  the  3 1st  year  of  his  age,  having 
declined  an  offer  from  the  king  of  going 
to  Tangier,  in  Africa,  to  direct  the  works 
of  the  harbour,  and  the  mole  and  forti¬ 
fications  of  the  town  and  citadel,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  tender  constitution,  he 
turned  his  thoughts  chiefly  to  the  study 
of  civil  architecture,  and  was  called  upon 
to  prepare  designs  for  the  general  repair 
of  old  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  In  4665, 
he  took  a  journey  to  Paris,  to  improve 
himself  in  the  arts,  and  unfortunately  he 
went  no  farther  ;  and  it  was  so  far 
lucky,  that  Louis  XIV.  had  erected 
palaces  only ;  for  the  drawings  he  made 
from  them,  had  but  too  visible  an  influ- 
ence  on  some  of  his  own. 

The  Monument,  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the 
East,  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  and  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s,  are  sufficient 
proofs  of  this  man’s  superior  abilities. 
So  many  great  architects  as  were  em¬ 
ployed  on  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  treasure  of  the  Christian 
world,  and  by  the  protection,  and  under 
the  reigns,  of  twenty  successive  popes, 
have  not  left,  upon  the  whole,  a  more 
perfect  edifice  than  this  work  of  a  single 
mind,  which  was  finislTbdin  1710,  tliirty- 
five  years  from  its  beginning,  under  one 
^architect,  and  one  bishop  of  London. 

To  the  buildings  already  mentioned, 
must  be  added  fifty  parochial  churches 
in  London,  the  royal  hospitals  of  Chel¬ 
sea  and  Greenwich,  the  theatre  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  the  palaces  at  Winchester,  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court,  Marlborough-house,  and  some 
private  residences.  Such  a  body  of 
civil  architecture  as  all  these  works 
compose,  will  rather  appear  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  a  whole  century,  than  of  the 
care  and  industry  of  one  man,  of  which 
no  parallel  instance  can  be  given. 

In  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  he 
was  dismissed  from  the  office  of  Survey¬ 
or-General  to  the  Royal  Buildings,  and 
retired  to  his  house  at  Hampton  Court, 
full  of  years  and  honours,  occasionally 
coming  to  London  to  inspect  the  progress 
of  the  repairs  at  Westminster  Abbey, and 
visiting  his  great  work,  St.  Paul’s. 

In  coming  from  thence  to  London  he 
contracted  a  cold,  which,  added  to  the 


disappointment  at  the  ungenerous  con¬ 
duct  towards  him  at  so  advanced 
an  age,  perhaps,  accelerated  his  disso¬ 
lution  ;  in  his  latter  days  he  had  accus¬ 
tomed  himself  to  take  a  nap  after  dinner, 
and  on  the  25th  of  February,  1733,  in 
the  9lst  year  of  his  age,  was  found  dead 
in  his  chair,  by  the  servant  who  con¬ 
stantly  attended  him,  and  his  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  cathedral  which 
he  erected  to  his  own  and  his  country’s 
honour. 

A  valuable  and  interesting  memoir 
of  the  life  and  works  of  this  illustrious 
architect,  w'ho  had  hitherto  suffered  the 
utmost  neglect  and  ingratitude  from  his 
contemporaries  and  successors,  has  been 
recently  published  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Elraes,  to  which  we  are  much  indebted 
for  information  of  Ibis  eminent  person, 
as  we  were  for  a  former  article  on  the 
building  of  St.  Paul’s. 


LEGENDS. 

The  monks  of  the  dark  ages  imagin¬ 
ed  a  saint  to  be  holy  in  proportion  to 
his  filthiness.  They  said  St.  Ignatius 
delighted  to  appear  abroad  in  dir¬ 
ty  old  shoes — that  he  never  used  a 
comb,  but  let  his  hair  get  matted,  and 
religiously  abstained  from  paring  his 
nails.  One  sain^  attained  to  such  piety 
as  to  have  nearly  three  hundred  patabes 
on  his  inexpressibles,  which  after  his 
death  were  hung  up  in  public  as  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  emulation.  St.  Francis  discovered 
by  certain  experience  that  the  devils 
were  frightened  away  by  such  kind  of 
economy,  and  that  clean  clothing  ani¬ 
mated  them  to  tempt  and  seduce  the 
wearers  ;  and  one  of  tlieir  heroes  de¬ 
clares  that  the  purest  souls  are  in  the 
dirtiest  bodies. 

In  the  life  of  St.  Francis  we  find, 
among  other  grotesque  miracles,  tliat 
he  preached  a  sermon  in  a  desert,  where 
Ise  collected  an  immense  audience  as  the 
birds  shrilly  warbled  at  every^  sentence, 
and  when  he  left  off  they  dispersed 
into  four  companies  to  report  his  ser¬ 
mon  to  all  the  birds  in  the  universe. 
He  grew  so  intimate  with  a  nightingale, 
that  when  a  nest  of  swallows  began  to 
babble  he  hushed  them  by  desiring 
them  not  to  tittle-tattle  of  their  sister 
the  nightingale:  attacked  by  a  wolf,  he, 
with  only  the  sign  manual  of  the  cross, 
held  a  long  dialogue  with  his  rabid  as¬ 
sailant,  til!  the  wolf,  meek  as  a  lap-dog, 
putting  his  paws  into  the  hands  of  the 
saint,  followed  him  through  the  town 
and  became  half  a  Christian.  This 
same  St.  Francis  had  such  a  detestation 
of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  that  he 
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would  never  suffer  his  followers  to  touch 
money.  St.  Philip  Nereius,  too,  was 
such  a  lover  of  jjoverty  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  prayed  that  God  would  bring 
him  to  such  a  state  as  to  stand  in  need 
of  a  penny,  and  find  nobody  that  would 
give  him  one. 

Of  tlie  fables  of  this  period,  the  le¬ 
gend  of  St.  Nicholas  and  the  naked 
boys  in  the  tub  is  a  characteristic  spe- 
(iinen.  The  fame  of  Nicholas’s  virtues 
was  so  great,  that  an  Asiatic  gentle¬ 
man,  on  sending  his  two  sons  to  Athens 
for  education,  ordered  them  to  call  on 
the  bishop  for  his  benediction,  but  it 
being  late  in  the  day  when  they  arrived 
at  iMira,  they  thought  proper  to  defer 
their  visit  till  the  morrow.  They  ac¬ 
cordingly  took  lodgings  at  an  inn,  where 
the  host,  in  order  to  secure  their  bag¬ 
gage  and  effects  to  himself,  murdered 
them  in  their  sleep,  and  having  cut  them 
in  pieces,  he  salted  them  and  put  them 
in  a  pickle  tub  with  some  pork,  meaning 
to  sell  them  as  such.  The  bishop, 
however,  having  had  a  vision  of  this 
impious  transaction,  immediately  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  inn,  and  calling  the  land¬ 
lord  to  him  rej)roached  him  for  his  hor¬ 
rid  villainy,  when  the  man,  perceiving 
that  he  was  discovered,  confessed  his 
crime,  and  entreated  the  Bishop  to  in¬ 
tercede  with  the  Almighty  for  his  par¬ 
don  ;  upon  which  the  Bishop  did  be¬ 
seech  Almighty  God  not  only  to  par¬ 
don  the  murderer,  but  also  for  the  glory 
of  his  name  to  restore  life  to  the  poor 
innocents  who  had  been  so  inhumanly 
put  to  death.  The  saint  had  hardly 
finished  his  prayer,  when  the  mangled 
and  detached  pieces  were  by  divine 
power  reunited,  and  the  youths  perceiv¬ 
ing  they  were  alive  again,  threw  them¬ 
selves  at  the  feet  of  the  holy  man  to 
embrace  and  to  kiss  him:  but  the  Bi¬ 
shop,  not  suffering  their  humiliation, 
raised  them  up  and  exhorted  them  to 
return  thanks  to  God  alone  for  this 
mark  of  his  mercy  ;  then  advising  them 
as  to  their  future  conduct,  he  sent  them 
to  prosecute  their  studies  at  Athens. 

in  another  of  the  iniraculous  b^gends 
of  ecclesiastical  hisfoi-y,  it  is  said,  that 
wlien  the  Emperor  Decius  persecuted 
the  Christians,  seven  noble  youths  of 
J^lphesus  having  concealed  themselves 
in  a  spacious  cavern,  the  tyrant  doomed 
them  to  jierish  there,  giving  orders 
that  the  entrance  should  bo  firmly  se¬ 
cured  with  a  pile  of  stones,  but  that 
th<‘y  immediately  fell  into  a  deep  slum¬ 
ber,  which  was  miraculously  prolonged 
without  injuring  the  powers  of  life  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  one  Uiuidred  and  eighty- 
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seven  years.  At  the  end  of  ihlS  lime 
the  slaves  of  Adolius,  to  whom  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  tlie  place  had  descend^, 
removed  the  stones  to  supply  materials 
for  some  rustic  edifice,  and  the  light  of 
the  sun  darting  into  the  cavern,  the 
sleepers  awoke  after,  as  they  thought, 
a  slumber  of  a  few.  hours.  They  felt 
pressed  by  the  calls  of  hunger,  and 
resolved  that  lamblichus,  one  of  their 
number,  should  secretly  return  to  the 
city  and  purchase  bread  for  the  use  of 
his  companions.  The  youth,  if  we  may 
still  employ  that  appellation,  could  no 
longer  recognize  the  once  familiar 
prospect  of  his  native  country,  and  his 
surprise  was  increased  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  large  cross  triumphantly 
erected  over  the  principal  gate  of 
Ephesus,  while  his  singular  dress  and 
obsolete  language  confounded  the  ba¬ 
ker,  to  whom  he  offered  an  ancibnt  me¬ 
dal  of  Decius  as  the  current  coin  of  the 
empire  :  when  lamblichus,  on  the  suspi¬ 
cion  of  possessing  a  secret  treasure, 
was  dragged  before  the  Judge,  and  then 
mutual  inquiries  produced  the  amazing 
discovery  that  two  centuries  were  al¬ 
most  elapsed  since  lamblichus  and  his 
friends  had  escaped  from  the  rage  of  a 
Pagan  tyrant.  The  Bishop  of  Ephe¬ 
sus,  the  clergy,  the  magistrates,  the 
people,  and,  it  is  said,  tile  Emperor 
'j’heodosius  himself,  hastened  to  visit 
the  cavern  of  the  seven  sleepers,  who 
bestowed  their  benediction,  related 
their  story,  and  at  the  same  instant 
peaceably  expired.  “  This  popular 
tale,”  Afr.  Gibbon  adds,  “  Mahomet 
learned  when  he  drove  liis  camels  to 
the  fairs  of  Syria,  and  he  has  introduced 
it  as  a  divine  revelation  into  the  Koran. 
Tlie  same  story  has  been  adopted  and 
adorned  by  all  the  nations,  from  Bengal 
to  Africa,  who  profess  the  Mahometan 
religion. 


WHITITNGTON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. 

1  find  in  your  Mirror,  of  the  3d  May 
last,  an  account  of  Whittington,  and  a 
remark  made  of  the  modern  appearance 
of  the  Slone  upon  Highgate  Hill.  I 
regret  to  say  the  original  was  taken 
away  some  years  since  and  broken  up. 
’I’wo  of  the  pieces  are  on  each  side 
of  Queen’s-Head-lane,  Islington,  as  a 
protection  for  carriages  ;  another  was 
made  a  step  to  the  door  of  Mr.  Beesom, 
the  then  churchwarden,  by  Avhose  order 
T  believe  the  old  stone  was  removed. — 
The  present  stone  was  set  up  in  1821. 

Yours,  T.  H, 
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PETER  PINDARICS ; 

OR,  JOB  MILLER  VERSIFIED. 


THE  FISHERMEN. 

TROUT  AND  TROT. 

Tom  Trout,  by  native  industry,  was 
taught 

The  various  arts — how  fishes  may  be 
caught. 

To  baskets  oft  he’d  pliant  oziers  turn. 

Where  they  might  entrance  find — but 
no  return. 

But  when  he  would  a  quick  destruction 
make, 

And  from  afar  much  larger  booty  take, 

Through  the  quick  stream  he’d  Very 
shrewdly  set. 

From  side  to  side,  his  strong  capacious 
net.  ’ 

And  then  his  rustic  crew,  with  mighty 
poles, 

Compell’d  the  fish  to  quit  their  oozy 
holes ; 

And  then  pursu’d  them  down  the  rol¬ 
ling  flood. 

Gasping  for  breath,  and  almost  choak’d 
with  mud. 

Dick  Trot,  who  liv’d  below — ne’er 
thought  his  beer 

Was  good,  except  he  had  his  water 
clear — 

He  goes  to  Trout,  and  thus  begins  his 
tale 

Ah !  if  you  knew  but  how  the  people 
rail ; 

They  cannot  boil,  nor  v/ash,  nor  brew, 
they  say, 

With  water,  sometimes  ink,  and  some¬ 
times  whey  ; 

According  as  you  riieet  with  mud  or 
clay. 

Now  is  it  not  a  dismal  thing  to  think 

How  we  Old  Trots  must  live,  andhave 
no  drink  ? 

Therefore,  my  friend,  some  other  me¬ 
thod  take 

Of  fishing,  were  it  only  for  our  sake. 

Says  Trout,  I’m  sorry  it  should  be 
my  lot, 

Ever  to  disoblige  my  neighbour  Trot  ; 

The  fault’s  not  mine — ’tis  Fortune  that 
thus  tries  one  ; 

You  know,  “  what’s  one  man’s  meal’s 
another’s  poison.” 

Therefore,  in  patience  rest,  though  I 
proceed ; 

There’s  no  ill-nature  in  the  case — but 
need. 

Though  for  your  use  this  water  may 
not  serve, 

I’d  rather  you  should  choice  than  I 
should  starve. 


STANZAS  TO  DEATH, 

Occasioned  by  the  early  demise  of  Mr<^ 
Canning^  eldest  son  of  the  Bight 
Hon.  George  Canning. 

BY  H.  CAMPBELL,  LL.D.  F.A.S. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Though  victorious,  proud  Death, triumph 
not ! 

The  praise  of  the  mighty’s  not  thine  ; 

For  thou  hast  been  vanquish’d  by  Him, 
without  spot, 

Whose  glories  eternally  shine. 

And  under  his  bright  chariot  wheel 
Once  again  thou  art  doom’d  to  be 
laid, 

Whilst  the  world,  drunk  with  fear,  like  a 
Belial  shall  reel, 

And  the  wond’ring  graves  yield  up 
their  dead. 

Oh  then  triumph  not  Death  at  thy  stroke 
So  ruthless  and  merciless  given. 

That  the  silk  cords  of  finest  affection  were 
broke. 

And  our  feelings  to  sorrow's  fount 
driven ! 

For  the  myrtle  that  fiow’rs  by  the 
way. 

And  the  rose-bush  that  smiles  on  the 
sky. 

Are  thy  victims,  Destroyer,  we  see  day 
by  day, 

Not  the  oak  deeply  rooted  —  and 
high  ! 

Ah,  tenderness  prompts  not  thy  sigh, 

Nor  talents,  nor  goodness,  nor  truth. 

Nor  beauty,  nor  virtues,  the  sons  of  the 
sky, 

Can  turn  thy  fell  dart  from  our  youth. 

Nor  to  crowds  of  the  vulgar  ye  go. 
Whom  the  kinder  affections  ne’er 
bless ; 

But  ye  fiy  where  the  virtues  in  purity 
flow, 

And  ye  leave  them  the  scenes  of  dis¬ 
tress  ! 

And  the  mean  and  the  mighty  of  earth 
For  a  season  must  yield  to  your  sway  ; 

But  man,  whom  ye  tortur’d,  shall  see  ye 
led  forth 

A  captive,  and  crush’d  in  the  way  ! 

And  the  friends  ye  now  drive  to  despair 
With  the  hopes  and  the  ties  that  ye 
se\’'er. 

Shall  again  be  united,  in  scenes,  without 
care, 

And  live  with  your  Conq’ror  for  ever  ! 

London,  April  24,  1820. 
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Zixt  l?artTlcj)  0aft* 


When  the  amiable  poet  Cowper  ri¬ 
diculed  the  idolatry  with  which  the  ad¬ 
mirers  of  Shakspeare  visited  the  mul¬ 
berry  tree,  he  little  thought  that  his  own 
Ifardley  Oak  should  be  the  subject  of 
nearly  a  similar  enthusiasm.  Young, 
speaking  of  the  former,  says, 

“  The  mulb’rry  tree  was  hymn’d  with 
dulcet  airs, 

And  from  his  touchwood  trunk,  the 
mulb’rry  tree 

Supplied  such  relics  as  devotion  holds 
Still  sacred,  and  preserves  with  pious 
care.” 

The  Yardley  oak  is  situated  on  the 
lordship  of  Yardley,  near  Kihvick 
Wood,  and  has  been  celebrated  by 

SPIRIT  OF  THE 

iliibltc 

THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  HINDOO- 
STAN. 

Tn  the  months  of  December  and  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1820-1,  Lieut.-Colonel  William 
Francklin  made  a  journey  from  Bhau- 
gulpoor  through  the  Raj-Mahal  Hills. 
The  geographical  description  is  the 
least  interesting,  and  we  shall  only 
quote  such  portion  of  it  as  bears  upon 
the  natives. — Ed. 

The  village  of  Jeeta  Coondy  does 
not  contain  more  than  twenty  or  twen¬ 
ty-five  houses,  built  in  a  manner  pecu¬ 
liar  to  this  part  of  the  country  ;  the 
sides,  instead  of  mud  or  stone,  are 
made  of  a  hill  reed,  which  is  w  ell  work- 


Cowper  in  the  well-known  lines  com¬ 
mencing  with  ”  Thou  wast  a  bauble 
once,”  which  having  been  quoted  in  Our 
account  of  the  Fairlop  Oak  (Mirror, 
No.  36)  we  shall  not  now  repeat.  Tlie 
notice  of  it  by  Cowper  has  contributed 
more  towards  its  destruction  than  the 
edge  of  time;  for  it  has  been  assail¬ 
ed  with  axes  and  saws,  and  large  frag¬ 
ments  have  been  carried  off  to  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  boxes,  tobacco-slop[)ers, 
&c.  as  relics  :  lately,  however,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Northampton  has  endeavoured 
to  prevent  future  attacks  on  this  famous 
oak,  by  driving  into  it  large  nails  or 
spikes,  in  order  to  blunt  the  edge  of  any 
weapon  that  may  be  raised  against  it. 


ed  into  a  mat,  and  is  durable  ;  instead 
of  twine  the  bark  of  a  particular  tree 
is  cut  into  slips,  the  fibres  separated, 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  twisted  ; 
w'ith  this  they  tie  the  different  parts  of 
the  frame-work,  as  well  as  the  thatch. 
The  general  height  of  a  hut  is  about 
nine  feet,  thirteen  feet  in  length,  and 
nine  feet  broad  :  the  front  is  support¬ 
ed  on  wooden  posts,  with  four  high 
doors  ;  the  transverse  beams  that  sup¬ 
port  tlie  roof  are  usually  lined  with 
bunches  of  junerah,  suspended  in  rows, 
for  the  sake  of  being  smoaked,  which 
preserves  the  grain  against  insects; 
for  in  one  corner  of  the  hut  all  the 
victuals  are  cooked.  The  houses  are 
certainly  very  clean  and  comfortable, 
and  far  superior  to  those  of  the  low- 
landers.  An  enclosure  of  w'atlle-work 
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near  each  house  keeps  the  hogs,  g^afs, 
and  fowls — drinking  water  is  brought 
from  the  Jhurna  we  passed  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  this  labour  devolves  on  the 
females  of  each  family. 

The  hill-women  have  no  covering  on 
their  heads:  a  few  yards  of  cloth  tied 
round  them  serves  as  a  petticoat ;  an¬ 
other  small  piece  round  the  neck,  and 
tied  behind,  leaving  the  arms  bare  ; 
they-are  passionately  fond  of  red  beads, 
and  have  strings  of  them  suspended  to 
their  necks,  besides  a  collar  which  fits 
close  to  the  neck ;  their  hair  is  long, 
tied  in  a  bunch  behind,  decorated  with 
tassels  of  white  cockspur,  which 
abounds  in  the  hills.  Their  com¬ 
plexion  is  black ;  while  young,  their 
features  are  pleasing ;  but  when  old, 
the  hair  is  neither  tied  nor  oiled,  and 
becomes  bushy,  which,  added  to  their 
wrinkles,  makes  them  very  ugly;  in 
their  conduct  they  are  timid,  and  re¬ 
spectful  to  strangers.  The  men  seem 
very  tenacious  of  their  women,  and  ex¬ 
hibit  symptoms  of  jealousy  if  a  low- 
lander  accosts  them.  The  Ghalwal 
brought  his  mother,  wife,  and  daugh¬ 
ter  to  pay  their  respects  to  ns;  we 
presented  them  with  some  red  beads, 
with  which  attention  they  seemed  high¬ 
ly  gratified. 

Many  imagine  that  these  High¬ 
landers  are  the  aborigines  of  Bengal, 
while  others  think  they  are  the  out¬ 
casts  of  Hindoos  who  have  formed 
themselves  into  an  independent  com¬ 
munity.  Without  olfering  any  opinion 
at  present  on  this  poktt,  I  will  briefly 
observe,  that  they  have  no  written  lan¬ 
guage  ;  nor  could  I  discern  any  monu- 
menj;  of  worship,  or  other,  token  of 
their  origin,  during  ray  short  inter¬ 
course  with  them. 

Savage  life  is  said  by  our  illustrious 
countryman  Gibbon,  to  approach  nearer 
to  the  condition  of  animals  than  any 
thing  else.  This  observation,  how¬ 
ever,  may  perhaps  apply  more  to  the 
Scythian  tribes  of  whom  he  is  speak-, 
ing,  and  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  bound¬ 
less  wastes  of  Tartary,  than  to  those 
of  the  isolated  hilly  regions  of  Hin¬ 
doos  tan. 

The  hardy  tribe  of  mountaineers  oc¬ 
cupying  the  hills  of  Raj-Muhal  gene¬ 
rally  remain  stationary  in  them,  with 
the  exception  of  those  few  who  are  ne¬ 
cessitated  to  visit  occasionally  the  low¬ 
lands,  or  the  banlcs  of  the  Ganges,  to 
procure  for  their  families  such  articles 
of  food  and  raiment  as  are  not  procur¬ 
able  within  their  own  fortresses,  and 
those  who  are  enlisted  as  soldiers  in 


the  corps  of  hill  rangers  at  Bhaugul- 
poor. 

Polytheism  obtains  throughout  Asia  : 
these  hill  people  have  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity  engrafted  a  very  small  portion  of 
Hindoo  worship,  intermixed  with  the 
popular  superstitions  of  their  ancestors, 
and  all  is  of  the  rudest  kind. 

The  principal  Dewtah  or  Deities 
worshipped  by  them  are  as  follows, 
viz. :  first  Dhirnee,  second  Leelab, 
third  Tookwaree,  fourth  Rukshi  Devi, 
fifth  Bundree.  To  these  they  perform 
Poojah  or  sacrifice  in  the  following 
order :  to  Dhirnee  boiled  grain  is  of¬ 
fered  and  a  buffalo  slain:  to  Leelali 
boiled  grain,  kids,  cocks,  and  liquor, 
called  puchwaee  ;  to  Tookwaree,  bogs, 
cocks,  and  grain ;  and  the  same  to 
Rukshi  Devi,  and  Bundree.  In  the 
month  of  November  the  Poojahs  of 
the  three  first  are  observed,  and  of  the 
others  in  the  following  successive 
months. 

The  Poojah  which  we  witnessed  was 
performed  in  the  following  manner: 

They  clear  a  small  space  of  ground 
and  sprinkle  it  with  water  ;  they  then 
strew  some  grain  on  the  spot,  all  fac¬ 
ing  the  sun  (whom  they  consider  as 
the  supreme  creator  of  the  world), 
and  repeat  prayers  aloud  with  uplifted 
hands.  The  animal  destined  for  sacri¬ 
fice  is  then  brought  forward,  and  held 
by  one  of  the  party  by  the  hind  legs  : 
the  Ghatwall  then  takes  water  or  li¬ 
quor,  or  sometimes  both,  and  washes 
the  animal’s  face  and  throat,  repeating 
prayers  at  the  time,  and  at  one  stroke 
of  his  sword  severs  the  head  from  the 
body;  he  then  holds  the  victim  by  the 
hinder  feet,  and  allows  the  blood  to 
flow  ©n  the  place  where  the  grain  was 
strewed  ;  after  cleaning  his  sword,  he 
cuts  off  the  animal’s  tail  and  places  it 
at  a  distance,  having  previously  sprin¬ 
kled  more  water  and  grain.  Finally 
the  head  of  the  victim  is  smeared  over 
with  “  Sindoor”  (red  lead),  and  the 
Ghatwalls  all  joining  together,  with 
uplifted  hands  perform  their  reverence 
to  the  sun,  and  solicit  pardon  for  the 
sins  of  themselves  and  their  kindred. 
Thus  ends  the  primitive  ceremony,  and 
reflecting  on  the  combined  circum¬ 
stances  attendant  on  it,  we  might  per¬ 
haps  be  justified  in  pointing  out_  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  ceremonies 
observed  in  tlie  Jewish  ritual,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  scape  goat  for  the  sins 
of  the  people.’*' 

Like  all  other  pagans,  they  eat  the 
sacrifice,  after  devoting  a  small  portion 


*  See  Jenning’s  Antiquities. 
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to  iheir  Dewtahs,  which  they  place  un¬ 
der  trees  by  the  road  side  wltli  some 
{;rain  ready  dressed.  During  our  jour¬ 
ney,  we  saw  several  of  the  parcels 
both  on  the  high  ridges  and  in  the  val- 
lies  below.  The  superstitious  vene¬ 
ration  they  have  for  the  Dewtahs  is  in¬ 
conceivable,  imagining  that  they  watch 
over  actions  ;  and  often  when  the  fe¬ 
rocity  of  a  savage  disposition  would 
naturally  incline  them  to  deeds  of  blood 
and  cruelty,  they  are  restrained  by 
superstitious  motives  alone,  and  the 
dread  of  punishment  by  the  offended 
Deity  prevents  the  commission  of  the 
intended  crime. 

In  taking  an  oath  the  scene  is  im¬ 
pressive.  Salt  is  put  upon  a  naked 
sword,  and  being  then  mixed  with  a 
little  water,  it  is  drunk  oft'  with  avidity 
by  the  person  who  swears.  This  is 
deemed  tlie  most  binding  of  all  obli' 
gations,  and  is  seldom  if  ever  violated  : 
it  was  by  this  oath  that  the  excellent 
Dleaveland  (when  he  first  reconciled 
these  rude  and  ignorant  mountaineers 
to  our  Government)  bound  them,  and 
which  nothing,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
can  sever,  while  under  the  mild  and 
paternal  protection  of  British  justice. 

Poojah  extends  to  all  the  purposes 
of  agriculture  ;  1st,  when  the  land  is 
cleared,  which  act  is  called  korawah  : 
2d,  when  the  crop  is  reaped  :  and  last¬ 
ly,  on  the  first  consumption  of  tlie  grain 
as  food. 

A  singular  custom  obtains  amongst 
these  semi-barbarians  on  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  or  moon,  which  sufficiently  in¬ 
dicates  the  terrors  occasioned  by  su- 
])erstition  in  the  minds  of  an  uncouth 
and  ignorant  race  :  on  such  occasions 
the  whole  of  the  villagers  assemble, 
and  the  men  putting  on  their  warlike 
apparel,  suspend  their  swords,  bows 
and  arrows,  round  their  necks,  and  look¬ 
ing  upwards  to  the  planet  eclijised, 
Avith  folded  hands,  they  ask  pardon  for 
their  sins  in  loud  and  dissonant  screams  ; 
when  the  eclipse  is  over,  they  beat  the 
dhol  or  alarm  drum,  and  for  a  conti¬ 
nued  period  make  a  most  tremendous 
noise,  perfectly  assured  that  their  sins 
have  been  forgiven  them. 

In  order  to  conciliate  the  attention  of 
these  mountaineers,  and  to  pacify  the 
minds  of  our  followers,  we  found  it 
advisable  to  grant  the  means  of  per¬ 
forming  their  poojah,  at  the  several 
ghats  or  passes  in  the  hills,  and  at  the 
boundaries  of  the  different  tuppas  or 
divisions,  being  well  aware  that  no 
lowlander  would  venture  into  the  hills 
or  adjacent  forest  without  it:  for  the 
manjees  or  chiefs  take  care  lo  impress 


all  strangers  with  the  idea,  that  unless 
the  Dewtahs  are  gratified  with  a  poo¬ 
jah,  there  is  no  safety  in  travelling 
within  their  regions ;  we  therefore 
cheerfully  comi)lied  with  the  requisi¬ 
tion,  and  such  was  the  etVect  of  these 
superstitious  notions,  that  during  our 
progress  through  the  hills  not  a  man 
was  ever  sick. 

The  air  is  by  no  means  salubrious 
to  lowlanders,  and  I  have  reason  to 
think  that  our  having  marclmd  during 
the  day,  contributed  essentially  to  the 
health  of  our  party:  for  had  we  tra¬ 
velled  early  in  the  morning,  before 
the  heat  of  the  sun  rarified  the  damp 
air  rising  from  the  thickets,  1  fancy  all 
the  poojahs  that  could  have  been  be¬ 
stowed  would  not  have  shielded  our 
servants  from  fevers,  &c. 

None  of  our  followers  ventured  to 
approach  the  dwellings  of  the  moun¬ 
taineers;  they  were  overawed  by  a 
superstitious  dread  of  the  vengeance 
of  the  Dewtah  or  Deities  overtaking 
them ;  nor  did  any  of  them  (as  is  too 
common  a  practice  among  the  camp 
followers  in  India)  attempt  to  touch 
the  smallest  article  of  cultivation  on 
the  road,  for  which  we  gained  credit 
amongst  the  mountaineers,  but  which 
was  acquired  more  from  fear  than 
principle. 

These  Highlanders  do  not  intermar¬ 
ry  with  their  own  kindred,  but  being 
all  of  one  tribe,  they  select  their  wives 
from  a  neighbouring  family :  when  a 
marriage  is  agreed  on,  the  bridegroom’s 
father  presents  a  rupee  to  the  father 
of  the  intended  bride,  and  then  the 
parties  may  marry  when  they  please. 
On  the  day  of  marriage,  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  father  gives  a  further  present 
of  four  rupees,  four  pieces  of  cloth, 
and  two  or  four  turbans,  as  a  com¬ 
mencing  stock  for  the  young  couple  at 
their  emancipation  from  their  respec¬ 
tive  families.  The  union  is  simple  : — ^ 
the  father  of  the  bride  takes  his  daugh¬ 
ter  by  the  hand,  gives  her  to  the  bride¬ 
groom,  and  thus  the  match  is  conclud¬ 
ed  :  the  party  assembled  sit  down  to  a 
rnde  feast,  in  which  a  plentiful  supply 
of  liquor  is  not  forgotten,  and,  like  all 
savage  tribes,  they  are  used  to  drink 
to  excess  on  these  occasions. 

When  children  are  born  they  make 
no  particular  rejoicing;  hut  a  funeral 
feast  is  always  well  attended,  and,  like 
the  wakes  in  Ireland,  generally  ends 
in  a  scene  of  universal  uproar  and  in¬ 
toxication. 

They  are  very  attentive  to  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  call  them  by  endearing  ap¬ 
pellations.  When  a  boy  receives  his 
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name,  the  sun  is  invoked;  for  a  girl, 
the  moon,  calling  them  after  the  two 
planets  Sooruj  and  Chundra,  which, 
it  may  be  remarked,  are  names  purely 
Sanscrit. 

At  an  early  age  the  boys  have  the 
bow  and  arrow  put  into  their  hands, 
and  when  they  have  attained  a  profi¬ 
ciency  in  the  art  of  archery  from  the 
instructions  of  their  parents,  they  are 
permitted  to  go  out  hunting,  or  to  de¬ 
stroy  wild  animals.  In  the  use  of  this 
weapon  the  hill-men  are  uncommonly 
skilful  and  alert ;  they  draw  the  bow 
with  a  grace,  and  send  the  arrow  with 
force  and  precision. 

For  the  destruction  of  tigers,  poisoned 
arrows  are  used ;  the  preparation  is 
from  somp  vegetable  substance,  but  of 
what  species  I  could  not  learn,  as  they 
considered  it  a  secret  not  to  be  dis¬ 
closed. 

The  greatest  share  of  labour  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  women,  amongst  these 
mountaineers  :  they  attend  to  the  live 
stock,  bring  water,  pound  the  grain 
into  flour  and  cook  it,  besides  taking 
most  atfectionale  care  of  their  children  ; 
they  are  passionately  fond  of  red  and 
white  beads,  which  they  constantly  wear 
on  their  head  and  neck:  these,  with  a 
few  brass  ornaments,  compose  the 
toilette  of  a  Raj-Muhal  highland  lady  ; 
they  never  (like  the  women  in  the  plains 
below)  cover  their  faces  on  the  approach 
of  strangers,  but  walk  about  with  free¬ 
dom,  without  a  Ihought  of  concealing 
their  faces,  and  in  their  manners  they 
are  timid  and  modest;  a  singular  con¬ 
trast,  and  may  be  viewed  by  the  philo¬ 
sopher  as  an  indication  of  primitive  in¬ 
nocence  and  purity  of  mind. 

T-he  vice  of  intoxication  is  general 
amongst  barbarians,  and  these  moun¬ 
taineers  are  by  no  means  inferior  to 
their  neighbours  in  the  lowlands  in  the 
practice  of  this  favourite  vice :  the 
liquor  they  are  most  fond  of  is  called 
puchwey,  and  is  made  thus 

The  grain  is  first  dried  in  the  sun  for 
several  days,  and  then  boiled  in  water 
till  tender ;  it  is  then  spread  out  again 
in  the  sun  to  dry,  after  which  jars  are 
filled  in  the  proportion  of  two  thirds  of 
water  to  one  third  of  the  prepared  grain  ; 
a  species  of  small  grain  called  Bakhun 
is  added,  which  causes  a  brisk  fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  to  aid  which  the  mouths  of  the 
jars  are  well  closed  with  leaves  of 
trees,  and  placed  in  the  sun  for  a  few 
days,  when  the  liquor  becomes  fit  for 
use ;  the  intoxication  from  this  fer¬ 
mented  preparationis  said  to  be  dreadful . 

Agriculture  is  at  a  very  low  state,  and 


the  use  of  the  plough  is  totally  unknown 
in  these  hills.  After  the  ground  has  been 
cleared  of  shrubs,  &c.  a  hole  is  made 
with  a  pointed  bamboo,  into  which  a 
grain  of  junerah,  boota  or  boorais  put, 
and  in  this  manner  they  patiently  culti¬ 
vate  very  considerable  spaces  of  land 
on  the  tops  and  sides  of  the  hill.  I  ap¬ 
prehend  the  rich  black  mould  which 
forms  the  soil  in  many  parts  of  these 
hills,  proceeds  principally  from  the  de¬ 
composition  of  trap-rock,  and  which 
abounds  throughout  them. 

No  land  rent  is  paid  to  Government, 
and  the  easy  labour  required  to  culti¬ 
vate  in  the  manner  just  mentioned,  may 
be  truly  said  to  suit  that  indolent  habit 
so  manifest  in  the  disposition  of  the 
mountaineers  :  while  the  homely  fare 
the  crops  afford,  satisfies  and  encourages 
that  innate  love  of  independence  they 
evidently  enjoy  in  the  midst  of  their 
fastnesses ;  for  such  are  many  of  the 
places  we  passed  during  our  late 
journey. 

Junerah,  boota,  and  boora  comprise 
the  whole  variety  of  grain  cultivated  in 
these  hills  :  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
the  vales  would  produce  good  crops  of 
rice,  sugar-cane,  wheat,  barley,  &c. 
were  the  inhabitants  instructed  and  en¬ 
couraged  to  undertake  the  labour. 

With  the  above-mentioned  grain,  a 
wholesome  and  palatable  food  called 
gutta  is  thus  made.  It  is  first  pounded 
in  an  orkeoly,  or  wooden  mortar  (for 
they  have  no  hand-mills),  which  re¬ 
quires  great  labour ;  the  flour  is  then 
boiled  in  water  to  the  consistency  of 
hasty-pudding,  and  eaten  with  salt,  or 
any  roots  or  fruits  which  grow  wild  in 
the  forest;  this  forms  the  most  material 
part  of  their  food  :  its  colour  is  beauti¬ 
fully  white,  and  a  small  quantity  suf¬ 
fices  for  a  daily  meal.  When  they  have 
a  journey  to  perform,  they  tie  parcels 
of  it  in  leaves  of  trees,  which  they  hang 
to  the  end  of  a  stick  and  carry  it  over 
their  shoulders,  a  practice  which  will 
remind  the  reader  of  the  curdled  hard 
milk  bails,  the  constant  food  of  the 
Nagay  Tartars,  as  described  by  that  in¬ 
telligent  traveller,  Baron  de  Tott  *. 

In  the  different  tuppas  or  divisions 
through  which  we  passed,  were  nume¬ 
rous  herds  of  black  cattle  of  a  smalt 
breed,  and  mostly  reared  in  the  vallies  ; 
tliese  afford  an  ample  supply  of  milk. 
Round  the  villages  are  a  vast  number 
of  hogs,  which  constitute  the  principal 
food  of  the  hill-people. 


*  See  the  Memoirs  of  Baron  de  Tott, 
vol.  i. 
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The  (Ihol  or  alarm-drum  is  common 
ami)iigst  these  people  ;  at  its  first  sound 
(whicliis  tieard  at  a  very  great  distanee) 
the  inhabitants  assemble  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  ready  to  obey  their  respective 
Ghatwalls,  and  to  follow  them  in  any 
enterprize  of  difficulty  or  danger  ;  we 
more  than  once  witnessed  this  sort  of 
gathering,  when  a  strong  party  was  re¬ 
quisite  to  deter  the  approach  of  wild 
beasts  on  our  route  through  thick 
forests. 

Of  tlie  produce  of  these  hills  may  be 
reckoned  the  finest  honey  perhaps  in 
India  ;  dammer,  kut,  the  Tussur,  from 
which  is  manufactured  the  well  known 
Rhagulpoor  baftas,  small  timber,  bam¬ 
boos,  and  saba  :  these  articles  are  also 
common  in  other  parts  of  the  extended 
district  of  Jungleterry. 

The  mangoe  and  jack  fruits  are  scarce, 
but  tamarinds  in  abundance,  and  of  the 
best  quality  :  we  observed  a  small  red 
chilly  of  exquisite  pungency,  which 
grows  wild,  and  resembles  the  pepper- 
pod  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  intercourse  between  the  hill-men 
and  the  lowlanders  is  very  confined,  and 
extends  only  to  bartering  with  the  hill 
produce  for  salt,  tobacco,  cloth,  and 
other  necessaries  ;  consequently  coin  is 
seldom  to  be  seen  amongst  them,  and 
so  deplorable  is  their  condition,  that 
they  have  to  depend  on  the  lowlanders 
even  for  pottery  ;  nor  is  there  a  mechanic 
of  any  description  amongst  the  whole 
tribe.  I  should  imagine  the  state  of  ig¬ 
norance  does  not  proceed  from  any  dis¬ 
like  the  hill-men  have  to  be  instructed 
in  any  business,  but  I  would  rather 
ascribe  it  to  that  insurmountable  barrier 
“  caste;”  for  the  meanest  Hindoo  would 
consider  himself  polluted  were  a  hill- 
man  to  sit  down  on  the  same  mat  with 
him  ;  and  this  invidious  distinction  may 
in  a  great  measure  render  so  numerous 
a  tribe  desirous  to  retain  a  secluded 
possession  of  the  hills. 

These  mountaineers  are  loyally  and 
zealously  attached  to  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  never  perhaps  on  any 
occasion  was  a  more  wise  and  liberal 
policy  exerted  than  that  by  which  they 
were  originally  bound  to  us,  in  the  bril¬ 
liant  and  dignified  administration  of  the 
venerable  Warren  Hastings  ;  to  which 
may  be  added,  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Augustus  Cleaveland,  who  by  a  singu¬ 
lar  good  fortune  was  selected  to  carry 
into  effect  the  views  of  Government  on 
this  occasion  :  he  made  a  liberal  ar¬ 
rangement  by  granting  a  salary  to  each 
inanjee  or  head  of  each  village,  and  pro¬ 
vided  that  one  man  from  each  village 


shoMld  be  enrolled  to  serve  in  (ho  corps 
of  hill-rangers,  which  was  raised  for  the 
protecriion  and  defence  of  the  province 
of  Bhagiilpoor.  From  this  arrangement 
the  tranquillity  of  the  province  has  been 
secured  uninterrupted  to  the  present  day. 
— (Asiatic  Journal.) 
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THE  GREY  PALMER. 

A  'i  ORKSnlRE  LEGEND,* 

Eight  miles  from  the  city  of  York, 
amidst  jricturesque  scenery  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  VVharfe,  stands  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Sir  Thomas  Milner,  which 
was  anciently  the  site  of  a  convent,  in¬ 
habited  by  nuns  of  the  Cistercian  or¬ 
der.  There  was  a  contemporary  mo¬ 
nastery  of  Monks  at  Acaster  iMalbis, 
and  tradition  relates,  that  a  subterra¬ 
neous  passage  afforded  the  inmates  of 
these  institutions  access  to  each  other. 
In  the  year  1281,  the  Lady  Abbess  of 
Nun  Aj)[)leton  called  upon  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  from  Caywode,  and  the  nuns 
of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  to  chaunt  higli 
mass  on  the  blessed  eve  of  St.  Mark, 
to  lay  at  rest  the  wandering  spirit  of 
sister  Hylda,  which  had  haunted  the 
convent,  the  monastery,  and  adjacent 
country,  during  seven  long  years.  The 
peasants  fled  from  that  district,  lor  the 
spirit  appeared  to  them  in  their  h.ouses, 
glared  then  in  the  fields,  or  floated 
over  their  heads  in  passing  the  Wharfe  ; 
and  if  they  attempted  to  fell  a  tree  in 
the  woods,  a  hideous  form,  in  a  Cis¬ 
tercian  habit,  presented  itself,  show¬ 
ing  a  wound  in  its  breast ;  and  the 
moving  wind,  raising  its  black  veil, 
uncovered  a  ghastly  countenance,  and 
sunken  eyes  raining  incessant  tears. 

A  tempest,  with  loud,  dismal,  and 
portentous  bowlings,  shook  the  high 
craggy  cliffs  above  Otley:  fierce  and 
more  fierce  it  whirled  along  the  river, 
and  sent  levin  bolts  and  red  meteors 
over  the  cloisters  of  Nun  Appleton  ; 
showers  descended  as  if  the  firmament 
of  heaven  were  dissolved  into  rolling 
tides  ;  and  the  Wharfe,  swelling  over 
all  its  banks,  washed  rocks  from  their 
base,  and  lofty  trees  from  their  far- 
spreading  roots.  The  holy  Archbishop 

*  We  are  indebted  for  this  Legend 
to  a  very  beautiful  little  New  Year’s 
and  Christmas  Present,  entitled  “  F'cr- 
get  me  not,”  which  is  rich  in  embel¬ 
lishments,  and  contains  a  pleasing  va¬ 
riety  of  original  literary  articles  in 
verse  and  prose. — Ep. 
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in  sacred  stole  is  before  the  altar— the 
veiled  sisters  of  St.  Mary's  stand  by 
the  choir — and  the  Monks  of  Acaster 
Mai  bis  are  ranged  beyond  the  fretted 
pillars  of  the  chapel ;  they  wait  the 
solemn  call  of  the  bell  to  raise  their 
voices  in  hymns  of  supplication — the 
walls  resound  with  knocking  at  the 
convent-gate — the  portress  told  her 
beads  and  crossed  her  breast,  as  she 
said  to  herself  while  wending  to  the 
portal,  “  Here  come  other  pilgrims  of 
Palestine,  foretold  by  the  dreary  ghost 
of  sister  Ilylda 

She  turned  the  lock  with  difficulty  ; 
it  seemed  to  deny  admission  to  tlie 
stranger,  and  the  hinges  resisted  and 
creaked  horribly  against  his  ingress  ; 
but  the  arm  of  the  portress  forced 
them  to  expand,  and  a  Palmer,  clad  in 
grey  weeds  of  penitence,  strode  within 
the  threshold.  The  roaring  thunder 
burst  over  his  head,  blue  lightnings 
flashed  around  his  gigantic  figure,  and 
in  a  hoarse  sepulchral  voice  he  thanked 
the  portress  for  her  gentle  courtesy. 

“  By  land  and  by  sea,”  said  he,  “I 
have  proved  all  that  is  terrible  in  dan¬ 
ger  or  awful  in  the  strife  of  war.  My 
arm  wielded  the  truncheon  with  gal¬ 
lant  Richard,  the  chiefest  knight  of  the 
Holy  Rood;  and  the  Paymins  of  Acre, 
with  their  mighty  Soldan,  have  quaked 
in  the  tumult  of  our  crusaders.  The 
storm  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  rage  of 
open  ocean  have  rattled  in  mine  ear. 
I  have  crossed  burning  sands,  and  met 
the  wild  lords  of  the  desert  in  shocks 
of  steel ;  but  never  "^as  my  soul  so  ap¬ 
palled  as  by  the  rage  of  elements  this 
horrible  night.  To  the  sinner  naught 
is  so  fearful  as  the  workings  of  Al- 
migbty  wrath  in  our  lower 'veorld.  I 
have  visited  every  shrine  of  penitence 
and  prayer  to  purge  the  stains  of  crime 
from  this  labouring  bosom:  I  have 
trodden  each  weary  step  to  the  holy 
sepulchre  in  Palestine  ;  I  have  knelt  to 
the  Saints  of  Spain,  of  Italy,  and  of 
France  ;  I  have  mourned  before  the 
shrine  of  St.  Patrick,  and  every  Saint 
of  Ireland  ;  in  Scotland  I  have  drunk 
of  every  miraculous  fount  and  holy 
well ;  and  but  for  the  swollen  waters 
of  Wharfe,  I  had  sought  the  grey 
towers  of  Caywode,  or  the  fair  Abbey 
of  Selby,  to  crave  prayers  from  the 
pure  in  heart  for  the  worst  of  trans¬ 
gressors.  At  holy  St.  Thomas’s  tomb 
ray  pilgrimage  ends.  But  for  the 
wicked  there  can  be  no  rest.  The  pelt¬ 
ing  hail-blast,  the  dark,  red  flashes  of 
lightning,  and  the  flooded  Wharfe,  op¬ 
pose  my  course.  1  wandered  through 
the  dark  wood— dire  peals  of  thunder 


roared  among  the  groaning  oaks,  and 
the  ravening  he-wolf  rushed  from  his 
den  across  my  path,  while  the  flame  of 
his  eyes  showed  his  gore-dripping  jaws 
wide  asunder  to  devour  me.  A  spec¬ 
tre,  more  fell  than  the  rage  of  a  sa¬ 
vage  beast,  drove  him  away;  the 
croaking  raven  and  ominous  owlet  sung 
a  death  warning  ;  and  the  spectre 
shrieked  to  mine  ear,  ‘  Grey  Palmer, 
thy  bed  of  dark,  chill,  deep  earth,  and 
thy  pillow  of  worms,  are  prepared  ! 
Thy  fleshless  bride  waits  to  embrace 
thee  !” 

Deep  sounded  the  bell.  “  Haste 
thee,  liaste  thee,  holy  Palmer!”  said 
the  portress  :  “  the  spectre  of  sister 
Hylda  bade  the  Lady  Abbess  expect 
thee.  Haste  thee  to  join  the  choral 
swell.  IThy  quakes  thy  stately  form? 
Haste  thee — the  bell  hath  ceased  its 
solemn  invocation  I” 

Scarcely  had  the  Palmer  entered  the 
sanctified  dome  of  the  chapel,  when 
the  seven  hallowed  tapers,  which 
burned  in  perpetual  blaze  before  the 
altar,  expired  in  blue  hissing  flashes — 
the  full  swelling  choir  sunk  to  awful 
silence — a  gloomy  light  circled  along 
the  vaulted  roof— and  sister  Hylda, 
with  her  veil  thrown  back  by  her  skele¬ 
ton  hand,  reveajyd  her  well-known  fea¬ 
tures  ;  but  pale,  grim,  and  ghastly, 
with  the  hue  of  the  tomb,  as  she  stood 
by  the  Palmer,  who  was  recognised  as 
Friar  John. 

The  Archbishop  raised  his  meek 
eyes  and  blanched  countenance  to  Him 
that  liveth  and  reigneth  for  ever.  The 
cold  dew  of  horror  dropped  from  his 
cheeks  ;  but  in  aspirations  of  prayer 
his  courage  returned,  and  in  adjura¬ 
tions  by  the  name  of  the  Most  High,, 
he  commanded  the  spectre  to  tell  why 
she  broke  the  peace  of  the  faithful. 
Unearthly  groans  issued  from  her  co¬ 
lourless  lips  ;  the  dry  bones  of  her 
wasted  carcase  rattled  with  a  fearful 
agitation  as  she  thus  spoke:  “  In  me 
behold  sister  Hylda,  dishonoured, 
ruined,  murdered  by  Friar  John  in  the 
deep  penance  vault.  He  stands  by  my 
side,  and  bends  his  head  lower  and 
lower  in  confession  of  his  guilt.  I  died 
unconfessed,  and  seven  years  has  my 
troubled,  ray  suffering  spiri  ^  walked  the 
earth,  -when  all  were  hushed  in  peaceful 
sleep  but  such  as  the  lost  Hylda.  Your 
masses  have  earned  grace  for  me.  I 
go  to  my  long  vest.  Seek  the  middle 
pavement-stone  of  the  vault  for  the 
mortal  relics  of  a  soul  purified  and  par¬ 
doned  by  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer. 
Laud  and  blessing  to  his  gracious  name 
for  ever  !” 
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Soft  strains  of  melody  swelled  in  the 
air,  and  a  bright  fiaine  rekindled  the 
holy  taj)ers  ;  but  sister  Ilylda  and  the 
Palmer  vanished,  and  were  never  seen 
more  ! 


POETICAL  PUNNING. 

Tt  is  not  in  celebrating  the  cliarms  of 
female  loveliness  alone  that  have 

been  aj)plied  with  compliment  and  suc¬ 
cess.  Sucli  grave  characters  as  Arch¬ 
bishops  have  been  commended  with  the 
style  of  panegyric.  The  following  was 
written  on  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Moore ;  who  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
IManners  Sutton  : — 

What  say  you  ?  the  Archbishop’s  dead  ! 
A  loss  indeed  ! — Oh,  on  his  head 

May  Heaven  its  blessings  pour  ! 

Cut  if,  witli  such  a  heart  and  mind, 

In  Manners  you  his  equal  find. 

Why  need  you  wish  for  M — re? 

On  the  latter  of  the  above  two  names 
another  impromptu  is  extant,  which 
will  be  well  understood  by  all  lovers 
of  poetry,  ancient  and  modern  : — 

O  !  mourn  not  for  Anacreon  dead  ! 

O  1  mourn  not  for  Anacreon  fled  ! 

The  lyre  still  breathes  he  touch’d  be¬ 
fore. 

For  w’e  have  one  Anacreon  M — ore. 

Dr.  T-rettsom’s  manner  of  signing  his 
prescriptions  (“  I.  Lettsom”)  occa¬ 
sioned  the  following  humorous  jeu 
d'esprit,  attributed  to  Lord  Erskine, 
with  which  the  Doctor  is  said  to  have 
been  highly  delighted  : — 

When  ever  patients  comes  to  I, 

I  physics,  bleeds,  and  sweats  them; 

If  after  that  they  choose  to  die, 

What’s  that  to  me  ! — I  Letts  'em. 

The  failure  of  two  Irish  bankers, 
named  Gone  and  Going,  produced  the 
following  from  one  of  the  wits  of  the 
Irish  bar : — 

Going  and  Gone  are  now  both  one, 

For  Gone  is  going,  and  Goiny's  gone. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  the  famous  linen  manufac¬ 
turer,  Mr.  Homer: — 

That  Homer  should  a  bankrupt  be, 

Is  not  so  very  Odd-d'ye-see  ; 

If  it  be  true,  as  I’m  instructed, 

So  IlL-he-had  his  books  conducted. 

An  old  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Gould  having  married  a  very  young 
wife,  wrote  a  poetical  epistle  to  a 
friend  to  inform  him  of  it,  and  con¬ 
cluded  it  thus: — 


“  So  you  see,  my  dear  sir, ^though  I’m 
eighty  years  old, 

A  girl  of  eighteen  is  in  love  with — old 
Gould." 

To  which  his  friend  replied: 

“  A  girl  of  eighteen  years  may  love 
Gold.,  it  is  true,  ‘ 

But  believe  me,  dear  Sir,  it  is  Gold 
without  IJ  !" 

Epitaphs  have  afforded  a  wide  field 
for  punsters  ;  and,  though  tlie  subject 
does  not  appear  peculiarly  adapted  to 
this  species  of  wit,  many  specimens  ex¬ 
ist  well  worthy  of  being  recorded,  'I'lm 
old  Ejiitaph  on  the  Earl  of  Kildare  is 
admirable  in  its  way  :  — 

“  Who  kill'd  Kildare  ?  who  dar'd 
Kildare  to  kill? 

Death  kill'd  Kildare  ;  who  dares  kill 
him  who  will.” 


COACH-TRAVELLING. 

Tt  is  calculated  that  a  person  has 
1500  opportunities  of  leaving  London 
in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours, 
by  stage-coaches,  including  the  re¬ 
peated  trips  of  the  coaches  which  ply 
the  short  distances.  It  is  understood, 
that  about  300  stage-coaches  pass 
through  Hyde  Park  Corner  daily. 
There  are  about  forty  Brighton  coaches. 
There  are  eighty-four  coaches  belong¬ 
ing  to  Birmingham,  of  which  forty  are 
daily  ;  to  Chester  nineteen,  of  which 
sixteen  are  daily  ;  to  Manchester,  se¬ 
venty,  of  which  fifty-four  are  daily.  In 
the  year  1770,  there  belonged  only 
two  stage-coaches  to  Manchester,  one 
to  London,  the  other  to  Liverpool,  and 
they  went  only  twice-a-week ;  there 
are  now  twenty  coaches  pass  backward 
and  forward  daily  between  these  two 
places.  There  are  sixty  coaches  be¬ 
longing  to  Liverpool,  of  which  fifty-six 
are  daily ;  to  Preston,  twelve ;  to 
York,  eighteen,  of  which  ten  are  daily  ; 
to  Hull,  twelve  ;  to  Newcastle,  six  ; 
to  Glasgow,  thirteen  ;  to  Edinburgh, 
thirty-nine  ;  to  Aberdeen,  nine  ;  and  to 
Inverness,  three. 

The  mail-coach  establishment,  by 
far  the  most  perfect  public  arrangement 
ever  attempted  and  carried  into  prac¬ 
tice,  is  now  extended  from  Falmouth, 
through  London,  to  Thurso  ;  from  the 
extremity  of  Cornwall  to  the  extremity 
of  Caithness  ;  a  distance  of  1082  miles. 

On  the  late  meeting  of  Parliament, 
one  posting-house,  at  Barnet,  had  out 
at  the  same  time,  fifty-four  pair  of 
horses  ;  what  part  of  Europe  could  do 
the  same  ? 
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®he  ©athever. 


“  I  ara  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of 
other  men’s  stuff.” — Wolton, 

Anecdote  of  the  late  Peter  Pin¬ 
dar. — This  celebrated  personage  was, 
at  one  period  of  his  life,  in  possession 
of  a  few  hundreds  in  the  funds,  which 
his  necessities,  from  time  to  time,  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  sell  out.  When  Peter 
was  receiving  the  last  portion  of  his 
former  savings,  he  expressed  great 
anxiety  lest  he  should  be  robbed  of  it, 
in  his  way  through  the  city ;  “  For,” 
said  he,  “  ’tis  the  largest  sum  ever  in 
my  possession.’*  “  Poh,”  replied  his 
broker,  a  shrewd  personage,  in  abroad 
brim  and  snuff-coloured  suit,  ”  let  me 
attach  a  piece  of  paper  to  your  coat 
with  the  word  poet  inscribed  upon  it, 
and  ril  engage. you  will  excite  no  sus¬ 
picions  !”  . 


EPITAPH  IN  ST.  Margaret’s  church¬ 
yard,  ROCHESTER. 

Christ’s  death’s  ray  life,  ray  life  to 
death  was  portal, 

So  through  two  deaths,  I  have  one  life 
immortal. 


EPIGRAM. 

Jack  for  a  scolding  master  held  the 

When  Tom  declar’d  his  friend  was 
far  too  civil : 

Jack  smartly  cried — “  You  must  allow 
I’m  right 

Sometimes  to  hold  the  candle  to  the 
devil!''’  - 


When  I  give  away  a  place,  said 
Louis  XIV.  I  make  a  hundred  discon¬ 
tented  and  one  ungrateful. 


EPIGRAM. 

A  mirror  has  been  well  defin’d 
An  emblem  of  a  thoughtful  mind ; 
For  look  upon  it  when  you  will, 
You  find  it  is  reflecting  still. 


Anecdote  of  Garrick. — Mr.Twiss, 
a  romancing  traveller,  was  talking  of  a 
church  he  had  seen  in  Spain  a  mile  and 
a  half  long.  “Bless  me!”  said  Gar¬ 
rick,  “  how  broad  was  it?”  “About 
ten  yards,”  said  Twiss.  “  This  is, 
you’ll  observe,  gentlemen,”  said  Gar¬ 
rick  to  the  company,  “  not  a  round  lie, 
but  differs  from  his  other  stories,  which 
are  generally  as  broad  as  they  are 
long.” 


Anecdote  of  Swift. — Voltaire  re¬ 
lated  to  Mr.  Sherlock  an  anecdote  of 
Swift.  Lady  Carteret,  wife  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  said  to  Swift,  “  The 
air  of  Ireland  is  very  excellent’  and 
healthy.”  “  For  God’s  sake.  Madam,” 
said  Swift,  “  don’t  say  so  in  England  ; 
for  if  you  do,  they  will  certainly  tax 
it.” 


A  Voyage  to  India. — A  gentleman 
well  known  for  his  facetiousness,  was 
dining  wit’n  a  nobleman,  and  as  the 
company  were  talking  of  a  voyage  to 
India,  some  glasses  of  Cape  wine  were 
handed  round  the  table.  All  the  guests 
expressed  their  praises  of  its  exquisite 
flavour,  and  wished  much  to  have  a 
second  taste  of  it ;  when  the  gentleman 
found  it  was  in  vain  to  indulge  this 
hope,  he  turned  to  the  person  who  sat 
next  him,  and  happily  alluding  to  the 
voyage  to  India,  said,  “  As  we  cannot 
double  the  Cape,  suppose  we  go  back 
to  Madeira," 


a  tap-room  inscription. 

All  you  that  bring  tobacco  here,  ^ 
Must  pay  for  pipes  as  well  as  beer. 
And  you  that  stand  before  the  fire, 

I  pray  sit  down  by  good  desire  ; 

That  other  folks,  as  well  as  you. 

May  see  the  fire  and  feel  it  too. 

Since  man  to  man  is  so  unjust, 

I  cannot  tell  what  naan  to  trust ; 

My  liquor’s  good,  ’tis  no  man’s  sorrow. 
Pay  to-day.  I’ll  trust  to-morrow. 


Map  of  Captain  Parry's  Disco¬ 
veries. — The  Supplementary  Number 
of  the  Mirror,  published  on  Monday 
last,  price  Twopence,  contains  a  com¬ 
plete  History  of  Voyages  to  the  North 
Pole,  and  is  embellished  wdth  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Map,  engraved  on  steel,  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  connected  discoveries  of  Cap¬ 
tains  Parry,  Ross,  and  Franklin.  It 
also  contains  two  engravings  on  wood, 
illustrative  of  the  subject  of  Arctic 
discoveries.  The  Supplementary  No. 
of  the  Mirror  is  complete  in  itself, 
being  entirely  devoted  to  Voyages  to 
the  North  Pole,  which  at  present  oc¬ 
cupy  so  much  of  the  public  attention. 

We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  de¬ 
fer  our  answers  to  Correspondents  until 
next  week. 


Published  by  J.  LIMBIRD,  355,  Strand 
(East  End  of  Exeter ’Change);  and  sold  by 
all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers.— Printed  by  T. 
DOLBY, 299,  Strand. 
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^quctruct  ^vitSQt  in  ^cotlantr. 


The  ^reat  aqueduct  bridge  over  the 
deep  valley  and  river  of  Kelvin,  along 
^vhich  the  canal  connecting  the  Friths 
of  Forth  and  Clyde  is  carried,  is  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  works  of  art  in 
Scotland.  Tlio  design  and  execution 
are  e(|aal  to  liie  grand  idea  of  uniting 
the  German  and  Atlantic  Oceans.  The 
aqueduct  bridge  is  connected  with  a 
chain  of  mason’s  work,  consisting  of 
locks,  basons,  dry  docks,  and  road 
bridges,  situated  within  a  distance  of 
half  a  mile,  and  exhibiting  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  group  of  architecture. 

I'he  romantic  situation  of  the  aque¬ 
duct,  of  which  we  give  an  interesting 
engraving,  is  peculiarly  striking  and 
beautiful.  It  carries  a  great  artificial 
river  over  a  deep  valley  four  hundred 
feel  in  length,  where  square  rigged 
vessels  navigate  at  the  height  of  se¬ 
venty  feet  above  the  heads  of  specta¬ 
tors,  and  afford  a  striking  instance  of 
the  power  of  human  industry. 

The  aipieduct  bridge  was  commenced 
in  .June,  1787,  and  finished  in  1790.  It 
consists  of  four  arches,  each  fifty  feet 
wide,  and  thirty-seven  high.  The 
whole  length  is  273  feet,  its  height  68 
VOL.  II. 


eet,  and  its  breadth  57  feet.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  bridge,  which  was  con¬ 
structed  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  R. 
Whitworth,  the  architect,  was  8,609Z. 

The  canal  between  the  rivers  Forth 
and  Clyde,  was  begun  under  tlie  direc¬ 
tions  of  that  able  engineer,  Mr.  John 
Smeaton,  whose  numerous  public  works 
in  Great  Britain,  rendered  him  so  justly 
distinguished.  It  was  finished  in  1790, 
after  a  labour  of  u[)wards  of  twenty- 
two  years.  The  canal  in  its  course 
passes  over  rocks,  precipices,  and 
quicksands,  in  some  places  running 
through  a  deep  moss,  and  in  others 
rolling  along  an  embankment  twenty 
feet  high.  It  is  supplied  with  water 
from  seven  reservoirs,  covering  409 
acres  of  ground. 

The  original  stock,  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  was 
declared  to  be  150.000Z.,  divided  into 
1,500  shares  of  lOOZ.  eacli,  to  borrow 
50,OOOZ.  more.  'Fhe  canal  is  15  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  30  feet  wide  at 
the  surface,  and  is  capable  of  admitting 
vessels  which  draw  4^  feet  of  water, 
equal  to  about  60  tons  burden. 

G  g- 
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ANECDOTES  OF  THE  BASTILLE. 

(Concluded  from  p. '^72.) 


The  Iron  Mask. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  pri¬ 
soners  in  the  Bastille  was  the  gentleman 
in  the  Iron  Mask,  whose  history,  though 
well  known,  is  necessary  to  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  our  account  of  this  prison-for¬ 
tress. 

Although  conjecture  has  long  been 
exhausted,  as  to  the  identity  of  the  per¬ 
son  in  the  Iron  Mask,  yet  the  fact  of 
such  a  prisoner  having  been  confined, 
and  dying  in  the  Bastille,  as  first  made 
public  by  Voltaire,  has  since  been 
abundantly  confirmed  in  all  its  leading 
points.  The  Journal  of  M.  de  Jonca, 
who  was  many  years  Lieutenant  du 
Roi  at  the  Bastille,  gives  an  account  of 
the  prisoner  being  removed  from  the 
Island  of  Saint  Marguerite,  on  M.  de 
Saint  Mars  being  appointed  Governor 
of  the  Bastille.  He  says  the  prisoner 
always  wore  a  mask  of  black  a 

circumstance  confirmed  by  several 
writers,  although  he  has  been  called  the 
Iron  Mask ;  and  that  he  died  in  the 
Bastille,  and  was  buried  on  the  20lh  of 
November,  1703,  in  the  burying  place 
of  Saint  Paul.  In  the  register  of  this 
parish  there  is  the  following  entry : 

“  In  the  year  1703,  on  the  19th  day 
^f  November,  Marcliiali,  aged  sixty-five 
years,  or  thereabbuts,'died  at  the  Bas¬ 
tille.  His  body  was  interred  in  the 
burying  place  of  this  parish  of  St. 
Paul,  on  the  20th  ©f  the  said  month,  in 
the  presence  of  Monsieur  de  Rosarges, 
Mayor  of  the  Bastille,  and  Monsieur 
Reilh,  the  surgeon,  who.  accordingly 
sign  this.” 

Father  Grisset,  in  his  TraitS  de 
Preuves  qui  Servent  pour  fiablir  la 
Verity  de  C Histoire,  says,  nothing 
can  exceed  the  dependance  that  may  be 
placed  on  the  journal  of  M.  de  Joiica, 
He  adds,  that  a  great  many  circum¬ 
stances  relating  to  this  prisoner  were 
known  to  the  officers  and  servants  at  the 
Bastille,  when  Monsieur  de  Launay  was 
appointed  mayor  there  ;  that  M.  de 
Launay  told  him  he  was  informed  by 
them,  that  immediately  after  the  prison¬ 
er’s  death,  his  apparel,  linen,  clothes, 
mattrasses,  and,  in  short,  every  thing 
that  had  been  used  by  him,  were  burnt ; 
that  the  walls  of  his  room  were  scraped, 
and  the  floor  taken  up;  aF  evidently 
from  the  apprehension  that  he  might 
have  found  means  of  writing  something 
that  would  have  discovered  wVio  he  was. 
It  is  related  by  others,  that  besides 


the  precautions  mentioned  by  M.  de 
Launay,  the  glass  was  taken  out  of  the 
window  of  his  room,  and  pounded  to 
dust ;  the  window  frame  and  doors 
burnt ;  and  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and 
the  plaster  of  the  inside  of  the  chimney, 
taken  down.  Several  persons  have  af¬ 
firmed,  that  the  body  was  buried  with¬ 
out  a  head  ;  and  M.  de  Saint  Foix,  in 
his  Essais  Ilistoriques,  informs  us,  that 
a  gentleman  having  bribed  the  sexton, 
had  the  body  taken  up  in  the  night,  and 
found  a  stone  instead  of  the  head. 

Monsieur  de  la  Grange  Chaucel,  who 
was  sent  prisoner  to  St.  Marguerite,  says, 
“Several persons  have  informed  me  that, 
when  M.  de  Saint  Mars  went  to  take 
possession  of  the  government  of  the 
Bastille,  whither  he  w'as  to  conduct  the 
prisoner,  they  heard  the  latter  say  to 
him,  ‘  Has  the  king  any  intention 
against  my  life?’  and  de  Saint  Mars’ 
reply,  ‘  No,  Prince,  your  life  is  in 
safety  ;  you  must  only  allow  yourself  to 
be  conducted.’  ” 

One  Dubuisson,  who  was  confined 
at  Saint  Marguerite,  says,  that  “  he 
was  lodged  with  other  persons  in  the 
room  immediately  above  that  where  the 
prisoner  with  the  mask  was;  that  they 
found  means  of  speaking  to  him  by  the 
vents  of  their'chimneys  ;  and  that,  hav¬ 
ing  one  day  pressed  him  to  tell  who  he 
was,  he  refused,  saying,  that  if  he  did, 
it  would  not  only  cost  him  his  own  life, 
but  the  lives  of  those  to  whom  the  se¬ 
cret  might  be  revealed.” 

M.  de  Saint  Mars,  in  his  way  from 
St.  Marguerite  to  the  Bastille,  halted 
with  the  prisoner  at  his  house  of  Pal- 
teau,  when  he  sat  opposite  to  the  Iron 
Mask,  with  a  pair  of  pistols  on  the 
table. 

But  Voltaire  is  the  most  circumstan¬ 
tial  ;  and  in  his  “  Age  of  Louis  XIV.” 
he  gives  the  following  narrative. 

“  Some  months  after  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Mazarine,  in  1661,  there  hap¬ 
pened  an  event  of  which  there  is  no  ex¬ 
ample,  and,  what  is  no  less  strange,  the 
historians  of  that  time  seem  to  have 
been  unacquainted  with  it.  There  was 
sent,  with  the  greatest  secrecy  to  the 
castle  on  the  Island  of  Marguerite,  in 
the  sea  of  Provence,  an  unknown  pri¬ 
soner,  rather  above  the  middle  size, 
young,  and  of  a  graceful  figure.  On  the 
road  he  wore  a  mask,  with  steel  springs, 
that  enabled  him  to  eat  without  taking  it 
off.  Those  who  conducted  him  had 
orders  to  kill  him  if  he  made  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  discover  himself.  He  remain¬ 
ed  there  until  the  Governor  of  Pigaerol, 
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nn  ofBcer  of  coufidence,  named  Saint 
Mars,  being  appointed  governor  of  the 
Bastille,  in  1690,  brought  him  from 
thence  to  the  liastille,  always  covered 
wilh  a  noask.  The  Marquis  de  Louvois, 
who  went  and  saw  him  at  Saint  Mar¬ 
guerite,  spoke  to  him  standing,  and  with 
tliatkind  of  attention  that  marks  respect. 
He  was  lodged  at  the  Bastille  as  well  as 
that  castle  would  admit.  Nothing  was 
refused  him  that  he  desired.  His  chief 
taste  was  for  lace  and  linen,  remarkably 
fine.  He  played  on  the  guitar.  His 
table  was  the  best  that  could  be  pro¬ 
vided;  and  the  governor  seldom  sat 
down  in  his  presence.  An  old  physi¬ 
cian  of  the  Bastille,  who  had  often  at¬ 
tended  him  when  he  was  indisposed, 
said  that  he  never  saw  his  face,  though 
he  had  frequently  examined  his  tongue 
and  parts  of  his  body  ;  that  he  was  ad¬ 
mirably  well  made,  that  his  skin  was 
rather  brown,  that  he  had  something 
interesting  in  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
that  he  never  complained,  or  let  drop 
any  thing  by  which  it  might  be  guessed 
w'ho  he  was. 

“  This  unknown  person  died  in  1703, 
and  was  buried  in  the  night,  at  the 
burying  ground  of  the  parish  of  Saint 
Paul.  VVhat  increases  our  astonish¬ 
ment  is,  that  when  he  was  sent  to  Saint 
Marguerite,  no  person  of  importance 
in  Europe  was  missing.  Yet  this  pri¬ 
soner  certainly  was  a  person  of  import¬ 
ance.  See  what  happened  soon  after 
his  arrival  there.  'I'he  governor  put 
the  dishes  on  the  table  himself ;  retired 
and  locked  the  door.  One  day  the 
prisoner  wrote  something  with  his  knife 
on  a  silver  plate,  and  threw  it  out  at  a 
window  towards  a  boat  that  was  drawn 
on  shore  near  the  bottom  of  the  tower. 
A  fisherman  to  whom  the  boat  belong¬ 
ed,  took  up  the  plate  and  brought  it  to 
the  governor,  who,  with  evident  asto¬ 
nishment,  asked  the  man  if  he  had  read 
what  was  written  on  the  plate,  or  if  any 
other  person  had  seen  it.  He  said  he 
coaid  not  read  ;  that  he  had  but  just 
found  it,  and  that  no  one  else  had  seen 
it.  He  was,  however,  confined  until 
the  governor  was  certain  that  he  could 
not  read,  and  that  no  other  had  seen 
the  plate.  He  then  dismissed  him,  say¬ 
ing,  “  It  is  lucky  for  you  that  you 
cannot  read." 

The  Abb6  Papon  relates,  “  that  a 
young  lad,  a  barber,  having  seen  one 
day  something  white  floating  on  the 
water,  took  it  up:  it  was  a  fine  shirt, 
written  almost  all  over.  He  carried  it 
to  M.  de  Saint  Mars,  who  having  looked 
at  some  parts  of  the  writing,  asked  the 
lad,  with  an  appearance  of  anxiety,  if 
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he  had  not  had  the  cariosity  to  read  it. 
He  assured  him  repeatedly  that  he  had 
not;  but  two  days  afterwards,  the  boy 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed.” 

M.  de  la  Borde  informs  us,  that  M, 
Linguet,  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries, 
found,  that  when  the  Iron  Mask  went 
to  mass,  he  had  the  most  express  or¬ 
ders  not  to  speak  or  show  himself ;  that 
the  invalids  were  commanded  to  fire 
on  him  if  he  disobeyed  ;  that  their  arras 
were  loaded  with  balls;  and  that  he 
therefore  took  great  care  to  conceal 
himself,  and  to  be  silent. 

Among  the  various  conjectures  re¬ 
specting  the  Iron  Mask,  one  writer 
supposes  him  to  have  been  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  second  son  of  Caesar,  Duke 
of  Vendome  ;  but  he  was  killed  by  the 
Turks  in  1669.  Another  suspects  him 
to  have  been  the  Count  de  Vermandois, 
natural  son  of  Louis  XIV.  who  died 
publicly  with  the  army  in  1683.  A 
third  says,  it  was  the  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  of  whose  death,  however,  En¬ 
glish  history  gives  a  very  satisfactory 
account.  A  fourth  says,  it  was  a 
minister  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua ;  but 
the  respect  paid  to  the  prisoner  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  refute  such  an  opinion. 

Others  have  said  the  Iron  Musk  was 
the  son  of  Anne  of  Austria,  wife  of 
Louis  XIII.  and  that  his  father  was 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was 
Ambassador  in  France,  in  1625 ;  but 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the 
assertion.  A  more  prevalent  opinion 
is,  that  he  was  the  twin-brother  of 
Louis  XIV.  born  some  hours  after  him  ; 
and  that  the  king,  their  father,  fearing 
that  the  pretensions  of  a  twin-brother 
might  one  day  be  employed  to  renew 
those  civil  wars  with  which  France  had 
so  often  been  afflicted,  cautiously  con¬ 
cealed  his  birth. 

Prisoner  for  Forty-seven  Years. 

On  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  to 
the  throne,  the  ministers  begun  their 
administration  by  an  act  of  clemency  in 
inspecting  the  registers  of  the  Bastille, 
and  setting  many  prisoners  at  liberty. 
Among  those  was  an  old  man,  who  had 
groaned  in  confinement  for  forty- 
seven  YEARS,  between  four  thick  and 
damp  stone  walls.  Tempered  by  ad¬ 
versity,  he  had  resisted  the  horrors  of 
his  long  imprisonment  with  an  invincible 
spirit.  His  locks,  while,  thin  and  scat¬ 
tered,  had  almost  assumed  the  rigidity 
of  iron,  while  his  body,  environed  for 
so  long  a  lime  by  a  coffin  of  stone,  had 
borrowed  from  it  a  firm  and  com¬ 
pact  habit.  The  narrow  door  of  his 
tomb,  turning  upon  its  grating  hinges, 
o  gi 
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Opened  not  as  usual  by  halves. — An  un¬ 
known  voice  announced  his  liberty, 
and  bade  him  depart. 

Believing  this  to  be  a  dream,  he  he¬ 
sitated;  but  at  length  he  rose  up  and 
walked  forth  with  trembling  steps, 
amazed  at  the  space  he  traversed  ;  the 
stairs  of  his  prison,  the  halls,  the  court 
Seemed  to  liim  immense  and  almost 
without  bounds.  He  stopped  from 
time  to  time,  and  gazed  around  like 
a  bewildered  traveller ;  his  eyes  could 
scarcely  bear  the  calm  light  of  day  ;  lie 
xontemplated  the  heavens  as  a  new  ob¬ 
ject:  his  eyes  remained  fixed,  and  he 
could  not  even  weep.  Stupified  with 
the  newly  acquired  power  of  changing 
his  position,  his  limbs,  like  his  tongue, 
-refused  their  office,  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  he  reached  the 
gate. 

He  was  placed  in  a  carriage,  which 
was  prepared  to  convey  him  to  his 
former  habitation,  but  he  could  not  bear 
the  motion,  and  screamed  out.  Sup¬ 
ported  by  a  benevolent  arm,  he  sought 
out  the  street  where  he  had  formerly 
resided,  but  no  trace  of  his  house  re¬ 
mained,  a  public  edifice  occupying  the 
spot  where  it  stood.  In  vain  were  his 
looks  directed  to  all  the  objects  around 
him,  for  there  w'as  nothing  of  which  he 
had  the  slightest  recollection.  The  po¬ 
pulation  of  Paris  was  to  him  unknowai ; 
he  was  the  being  of  a  foregone  genera¬ 
tion — the  world  not  knowing-— by  the 
world  unknown. 

At  length  accident  brought  in  his  way 
an  old  domestic,  who  did  not  at  first  know 
the  master  he  had  long  served.  From 
him  he  learned  the  fate  of  bis  family  ; 
misfortune  had  brought  his  wife  to  the 
grave  thirty  years  before — his  children 
had  all  gone  to  distant  climes,  and  of 
his  friends  and  relatives  not  one  re¬ 
mained  in  Paris. 

Borne  down  with  sorrow,  he  pre¬ 
sented  himself  to  the  Minister  to  whose 
humanity  he  was  indebted  for  that  li¬ 
berty  which  had  become  a  burden  to 
him.  “  Restore  me,”  he  said,  “  again 
to  that  prison  from  which  you  have 
taken  me  :  I  cannot  survive  the  loss  of 
my  nearest  relations,  of  my  friends, 
and,  in  one  word,  of  a  whole  genera¬ 
tion.  Is  it  possible  to  wish  to  survive 
this  general  desolation  ?  The  mortality, 
which  to  the  rest  of  mankind  comes  by 
degrees,  has  to  me  been  the  work  of  a 
moment.  There  is  nothing  terrible  in 
dying,  but  it  is  dreadful  to  be  the  last.” 
The  Minister  treated  him  with  kindness, 
but  he  did  not  long  survive  the  inter¬ 
view. 


We  might  extend  this  article  by  an 
account  of  several  other  victims,  but 
we  have  done  enough  to  show,  that  of 
all  places  on  earth,  human  misery  has 
scarcely  ever  been  rendered  so  lasting, 
orso complete,  as  in  the  Bastille,  which 
it  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  French 
Revolution  to  level  to  the  ground. 
This  event  took  place  on  the  I4th  of 
July,  1789.  The  mild  government  of 
Louis  XVI.  did  not  people  the  Bastille 
as  his  predecessors  had  done,  and  only 
seven  persons  were  found  in  the  Bas¬ 
tille  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Parisians. 


LINES, 

Written  on  the  Falls  of  the  River 
Pasaic,  in  the  United  States,  bt/ 
Mr.  Washington  Irving,  Author  of 
the  Sketch  Book,  Bracebridge  Hall, 
dfc.—  (Not  printed  in  his  works.) 

In  a  wild  tranquil  vale,  fringed  with  fo¬ 
rests  of  green. 

Where  Nature  had  fashioned  a  soft 
sylvan  scene. 

The  retreat  of  the  ring-dove,  the  haunt 
of  the  deer, 

Pasaic  in  silence  rolled  gentle  and 
clear. 

No  grandeur  of  prospect  astonished  the 
sight, 

No  abruptness  sublime  mingled  awe 
with  delight. 

Here  the  wild  flowret  blossomed,  the 
elm  proudly  waved. 

And  pure  was  the  current  the  green 
bank  that  laved. 

But  the  spirit  that  ruled  o’er  the  thick 
tangled  wood. 

And  deep  in  its  gloom  fixed  his  murky 
abode. 

Who  loved  the  wild  scene  that  the  whirl¬ 
winds  deform, 

And  gloried  in  thunder  and  lightning 
and  storm. 

All  flushed  from  the  tumult  of  battle  he 
came. 

Where  the  red  men  encountered  the 
children  of  flame. 

While  the  noise  of  the  war-whoop  still 
rang  in  his  ears. 

And  the  fresh  bleeding  scalp  as  a 
trophy  he  bears: 

Wit^  a  glance  of  disgust,  he  the  land¬ 
scape  surveyed. 

With  its  fragrant  wild  flowers,  its  wide 
waving  shade : — 

Where  Pasaic  meanders  through  mar¬ 
gins  of  green, 

So  transparent  its  waters,  its  surface 
serene. 
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He  riv’d  the  "rcen  hills,  the  wild  wood 
he  laid  low  ; 

He  laught  the  pure  stream  in  rough 
channels  to  flow  ; 

He  rent  the  rude  rock,  the  steep  pre¬ 
cipice  gave, 

And  hurl’d  down  the  chasm  the  thun¬ 
dering  wave. 

Countless  moons  have  since  rolled  in 
the  long  lapse  of  time, 

Cultivation  has  softened  those  features 
sublime ; 

The  axe  of  the  white>man  has  lightened 
the  shade, 

And  dispelled  the  deep  gloom  of  the 
thicketed  glade. 

Rut  the  stranger  still  gazes,  with  won¬ 
dering  eye, 

On  the  rocks  rudely  torn,  and  groves 
mounted  on  high  ; 

Still  loves  on  the  cliff’s  dizzy  borders 
to  roam. 

Where  the  torrent  leaps  headlong  em¬ 
bosomed  in  foam. 


THE  FRENCH-HORN— A 
SKETCH. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Near  the  church  of  St.  Olave’s,  Hart- 
street  (which,  by  the  way,  hath  lost 
much  of  its  venerable  majesty  in  the 
recent  floods  of  glaring  white-wash 
with  which  its  old  walls  have  been 
inundated),  stands  a  house,  or  rather  a 
congregation  of  houses,  long  known  as 
a  body  corporate  and  individual,  by  the 
name  oi  sign  which  gives  a  title  to  this 
essay.  Its  outer  entrance  is  always 
open,  like  the  mouths  of  those  who  fre¬ 
quent  its  interior;  not  that  1  have  the 
most  distant  idea  of  insinuating  that 
the  guests  of  its  landlord  are  a  set  of 
fly-catchers  ;  1  mean  that  the  first  paid 
visit  to  that  personage  is  commonly 
j)rompted  by  a  certain  radicalism  of 
stomach,  which  sends  a  man,  wlio  has 
nothing  which  (like  the  crow  in  the 
fable)  he  can  lose  by  opening  his  beak, 
wide-mouthed  and  blustering  to  those 
who  have  possession  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes  (or  rather  the  chops  and  steaks)  for 
immediate  and  substantial  relief.  The 
far-famed  vestibule  at  Blenheim  House 
is  hardly  superior  (at  least  in  altitude) 
to  that  of  the  chop-house  in  Cr.  Fr. ;  for 
the  structure,  as  I  before  have  hinted, 
is  not  unlike  {si  magma  licet.  &c.)  a 
cluster  of  sheep-pens  with  a  blanket 
flung  over  them,  the  ceiling  of  the  hall 
being,  in  fact,  a  large  sky-light  at  the 
extreme  height  of  the  building,  con¬ 
necting  the  whole  range,  and  reluctant¬ 
ly  admitting  to  the  inner  window  a 
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glimmer,  which,  after  working  its  way 
through  the  outermost  barrier  of  semi¬ 
transparent  glass,  is  as  little  improved 
in  brightness  as  the  jewel-box  of  a 
fair  smuggler,  after  passing  the  ordeal 
of  a  Custom-house  search.  But,  not  to 
linger  at  the  foot  of  the  aspiring  stairs, 
let  us  climb  carefully  up,  and  a  short 
gallery  on  the  left  will  conduct  us  to  that 
elysium  of  an  epicure — the  dining-room. 
It  is  not  large,  though  spacious  enough  ; 
neither  is  it  elegant,  though  clean  and 
comfortable.  'I'he  huge  transverse 
beams  that  keep  the  second  floor  in  its 
place,  give  token  of  considerable  anti¬ 
quity  ;  and  indeed  the  profusion  of 
small-paned  windows,  are  alone  a  sa¬ 
tisfying  proof  that  the  mansion  was 
constructed  long  before  Pitt  attempted 
to  monopolize  heaven’s  light,  by  com¬ 
pelling  other  people  to  shutit  out.  Some 
half  dozen  tables  are  here  daily  spread 
for  the  welcome  refreshment  of  weary 
pilgrims,  whether  their  peregrinations 
be  to  shrines  in  far  countries,  or  from 
broker  to  broker  in  the  lane  adjacent. 
Yet  guests  of  the  latter  description,  I' 
must  own,  are  by  far  the  more  nume¬ 
rous,  and  I  have  oftener  overheard  the 
mysterious  murmurs  which  the.  well- 
bred  visitants  of  the  old  French  Horn 
appear  seldom  or  never  disposed  to  ex¬ 
ceed,  of  raising  stocks,  falling  firms, 
or  a  flat  market,  than  of  pea-shod 
penance  or  Quixotic  gallantries.  You 
are  waitecl  upon  by  the  worthy  host, 
whose  jolly  round  person,  and  respect¬ 
ful  merriment,  would,  not  have  misbe¬ 
come  Giles  Gosling  himself,  and,  in 
relief,  by  an  assistant  who  has  all  the 
taciturnity  of  a  dumb  waiter,  without 
its  inconvenient  immovability.  These 
two  useful  personages  have  but  one 
name  between  them.  There  is  “  Wil¬ 
liam  the  First,”  and  “  William  the 
Second,”  as  an  eccentric  old  gentle¬ 
man,  in  a  brown  coat,  dusty  ineffables, 
and  a  black  striped  waistcoat,  is  invari¬ 
ably  pleased  to  denominate  them.  This 
community  of  name  between  master 
and  servant,  has  on  me  a  very  pleasing 
effect,  by  awakening  the  remembrance 
of  those  feudal  times,  when  every  vas¬ 
sal  bore  the  family  name,  as  well  as 
livery  of  his  lord.  And,  indeed,  while 
I  sit  (in  an  arm  chair  as  big  as  king 
Edward’s)  in  the  huge  recess,  on  either 
side  of  the  antique  fireplace,  undis¬ 
turbed,  but  by  the  occasional  rumble  of 
a  waggon,  as  it  heavily  rolls  through 
the  archway  beneath;  while  I  look  on 
the  massive  pannels  with  which  the 
walls  are  at  once  both  burdened  and 
supported  ;  or  eye  the  broad  rafters  of 
stout  English  oak,  not  hidden  after  the 
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fashion  of  modern  architecture,  by  a 
hypocritical  stratum  of  white-washed 
plaster,  but  standing  out  boldly,  as  if 
proud  of  the  load  they  seem  to  have 
borne  for  ages ;  I  can  almost  believe 
myself  waiting  in  an  outer  chamber  of 
some  baronial  castle  of  the  eleventh 
century ;  and  it  is  not  till  my  eye  has 
caught  the  new-fangled  looking-glass — 
the  milk-white  table-cloth,  with  all  its 
appurtenances — a  bundle  of  Mirrors, 
rather  dingy  and  dog’s-eared,  (the 
highest  compliment  to  a  work  of  the 
kind)  and  the  visages  of  half  a  score 
of  munching  merchants,  or  till  my  ear 
is  saluted  with  “  The  Times  after  you, 
sir.” — “  Take  any  more  Cheese 
Next  joint  roast  beef,” — that  I  con¬ 
descend  to  believe  myself  a  denizen  of 
London,  dining  at  a  chop-house,  and 
living  in  the  year  1823.  Well,  dreams 
cannot  last  for  ever,  so  I  count  out  my 
sixteen-pence,  and  go  forth  to  the  mul¬ 
tifarious  occupations  of  the  day,  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  is  not  in  the  round  of 
the  metropolis,  a  retreat  which  aifords 
a  more  speedy  escape  from  its  noise, 
dirt,  and  bustle,  or  more  excellent  ac¬ 
commodation  for  those  who  aim  at  re¬ 
plenishing  the  “  store-house  of  the 
body,”  than  the  French  Horn  in 
Crutched  Friars. 

Nota  Bene. — I  am  neither  a  partner  in 
the  concern,  nor,  like  the  pastry-cook’s 
poet  ^vide  New  Bath  Guide),  in  arrear 
on  the  score  with  mine  host. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  USING  FORKS 
AT  TABLE. 

The  use  of  forks  at  table  did  not 
prevail  in  England  until  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  as  we  learn  from  a  re¬ 
markable  passage  in  Coryate.*  The 
reader  will  smile  at  the  solemn  manner 
in  which  this  important  discovery  or 
innovation  is  related.  Here  I  will 
mention  a  thing  that  might  have  been 
spoken  of  before  in  discourse  of  the 
first  Italian  towne.  I  observed  a  cus¬ 
tom  in  all  those  Italian  cities  and 


*  Coryate  (Thomas),  an  English 
traveller,  born  atOdcombe,  Som.  1577  ; 
educated  at  Gloucester  Hall,  Oxon, 
became  servant  to  Prince  of  W'ales, 
and,  in  1608,  went  on  his  travels,  an 
account  of  which  he  printed  after  his 
return,  under  the  title  of  Coryate’s 
Crudities,  reprinted  in  1776,  in  3  vols. 
8vo.  In  1612  he  set  out  again,  with  a 
design  of  spending  ten  years  in  the 
East;  he  rambled  through  Greece, 
Turkey,  Syria,  Egypt,  Persia,  and 
di^U  at  Surat,  1617, — Wood  Alh.  Ox, 


townes  through  which  I  passed,  that  is 
not  used  in  any  other  country  that  i 
saw  in  my  travels,  neither  do  I  thinke 
that  any  other  nation  of  Christendome 
doth  use  it  but  only  Italy.  The  Ita¬ 
lian,  and  also  most  strangers  that  are 
commona  in  Italy,  doe  always  at 
their  meals  use  a  little  forke,  when  they 
eat  their  meate ;  for  while  with  their 
knife,  which  they  hold  in  one  hand,  they 
cut  the  meate  out  of  the  dish,  they  fas¬ 
ten  the  forke,  which  they  hold  in  the 
other  hand,  upon  the  same  dish  ;  so 
that  whatsoever  he  be  that  sitting  in 
the  company  of  any  others  at  meale, 
should  inadvisedly  touch  the  dish  of 
meat  with  his  fingers  from  which  all  the 
table  doe  cut,  he  will  give  occasion  of 
offence  unto  the  company,  as  having 
transgressed  the  laws  of  good  manners, 
insomuch  that  for  his  error  he  shall  be 
at  last  brow-beaten,  if  not  reprehended 
in  wordes.  This  form  of  feeding  I  un¬ 
derstand  is  generally  used  in  all  parts 
of  Italy,  their  forkes  for  the  most  part 
being  made  of  yr®nn,  steele,  and  some 
of  silver,  but  those  are  used  only  by 
gentlemen.  The  reason  of  their  curi¬ 
osity  is,  because  the  Italian  cannot  by 
any  means  indure  to  have  his  dish 
touched  with  fingers,  seeing  all  men’s 
fingers  are  not  alike  cleane.  Here¬ 
upon  I  myself  thought  good  to  imitate 
the  Italian  fashion,  by  this  forked  cut¬ 
ting  of  meate,  not  only  while  I  was  in 
Italy,  but  also  in  Germany,  and  often¬ 
times  in  England  since  I  came  home  ; 
being  once  quipped,  for  that  frequently 
using  my  forke,  by  a  certain  learned 
gentleman,  a  familiar  friend  of  mine, 
Mr.  Laurence  Whitaker,  who  in  his 
merry  humour  doubted  not  to  call  me 
at  table  Furcifer,  only  for  using  a 
forke  at  feeding,  but  for  no  other 
cause.”  J  J.  A.  F. 


ORIGIN  OF  SURNAMES. 

The  origin  of  names  is  curious  and 
interesting.  According  to  Mr.  Brady, 
the  oldest  and  most  natural  names  seem 
to  be  those  that  are  derived  from  com¬ 
plexion  or  stature,  as  Brown,  White, 
Long,  Short,  Fairhead,  Golightly,  Hea- 
vysides,  &c.  Many  are  derived  from 
trades  or  employments,  as  Smith, 
Wright,  Taylor,  Cook,  Gardiner,  Wal¬ 
ler,  Capper,  or  Bonnetmaker.  Others 
are  patrbnymics,  as  Richardson,  Ro¬ 
bertson,  Robinson,  Johnson,  Harrison, 
Thomson,  Wilson,  &c.  Another  class 
from  the  place  of  birtli,  as  Garrick, 
Wilton,  Bolingbroke,  Eaton,  Leeds, 
Teasdale,  Thorpe,  East,  West,  East- 
cott,  Westcolt,  Prescott,  &c.  Another 
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class  from  ofTices  or  dignities,  as  King, 
T.ord,  Noble,  Knight,  Steward,  Clark, 
Major.  Another  class  from  animals, 
vegetables,  or  utensils,  as  Swan,  Crow, 
Dove,  Herring,  Bacon,  Bullock,  Ash, 
Beech,  Rose,  Bloom,  Berry,  Patten, 
Buckle,  Scales,  Hall,  Chambers,  and 
Kitchen.  Another  class  from  astro¬ 
nomy  and  agriculture,  as  Heaven, 
Moon,  Star,  Cloud,  Fielder,  Hedger, 
Ditcher,  Close,  Lane,  &c.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  surnames  were  introduced  in 
England  by  the  Normans.  Mr.  Brady, 
who  has  lately  written  “  A  Critical  and 
Analytical  Dissertation  on  the  Names 
of  Persons,”  appears  surprised  to  find  so 
many  colours,  as  White,  Green, Yellow, 
and  not  one  Red ;  but  probably,  this 
name  (as  the  monthly  reviewers  observe) 
has  been  expanded  into  Reed  and  Read. 
AV'e  ha  ve  a  Mr.  Lightfoot,  whose 
weight  is  only  one  stone  less  than  that 
of  the  memorable  Lambert;  a  Miss 
Ewe,  who  is  the  tenderest  and  most 
innocent  lamb  in  the  universe;  a  Mr. 
Plot,  who  never  thought  in  his  life  ;  a 
IMrs.  Blackmore,  one  of  the  fairest  la¬ 
dies  in  the  world  ;  and  Mr.  Lean,  one 
of  the  fattest  men  in  the  city  of  London. 
Sometimes  Mr.  Wiseman  is  the  greatest 
fool  in  his  parish,  and  Mr.  Price  is  no¬ 
toriously  the  name  of  a  man  of  no  price 
or  value  whatever.  Mr.  Goodchild 
broke  the  hearts  of  his  father  and  mo¬ 
ther  by  his  wicked  and  undutiful  con¬ 
duct  ;  Mr.  Thoroughgood  turned  out  a 
complete  rogue  and  vagabond  at  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  was  transported  at 
the  expense  of  government  at  twenty- 
five  years  ;  "Mr.  Golobed,  up  all  night 
smoking  and  drinking;  Mr.  Hogg  is 
so  particularly  cleanly  and  neat  in  his 
person,  as  to  be  the  admiration  of  all 
his  acquaintance.  Mr.  Armstrong  has 
scarcely  physical  power  in  either  of 
his  arms  to  dance  his  own  body  for  five 
minutes  ;  and  Mr.  Playfair  is  a  noto¬ 
rious  sharper.  Many  years  have  not 
elapsed  since  Horace  drew  beer  at  an 
ale-house  in  Wapping ;  and  Homer 
was  particularly  famous  for  curing  the 
gout.  Mrs.  Fury  is  perhaps  the  quietest 
woman  in  Europe  ;  Mr.  Prater  always 
quiet  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  ;  Mr. 
Nightingale  a  worse  voice  than  a  raven  ; 
Mrs.  Lightfoot  has  lost  one  of  her  legs 
and  got  the  gout  in  the  other ;  and 
})oor  Mrs.  Ogle  was  born  blind.  Such 
is  the  folly  of  giving  incongruous 
names.  A  few  years  ago  there  lived 
in  Cheapside,  next  door  to  each  other, 
two  persons  of  the  names  of  Penny  and 
Farthing,  who  could  easily  accommo¬ 
date  each  other  with  ringing  the  changes 


in  the  small  way.  At  present  are 
living  in  Smithfield  and  Chapel-street, 
Soho-square,  two  persons,  of  the  names 
of  Carver  and  Cutmore,  who  keep  eat¬ 
ing-houses — suiting  their  names  to  their 
actions  in  life — thus :  Pray,  Mr.  Cut- 
more^  cut  me  some  more  beef ;  and  pray, 
Mr.  Carver^  do  not  in  future  carve  my 
mutton  so  thin.  And  Langbourn  Ward 
has  lately  been  contested  by  two  gen¬ 
tlemen,  Des-anges  and  Key — the  first, 
whose  ancestors  were  perhaps  angels 
and  ministers  of  grace  ;  and  the  olliers 
remained  stationary  at  the  portal  of 
Heaven  with  the  Key  in  their  hands. 

P.  T.  W. 


PETER  PINDARICS; 

OR,  JOE  MILLER  VERSIFIED. 


A  GENTLEMANLY  MISTAKE. 

You  tell  me,  said  Terence  (when  call’d 
to  the  bar, 

For  forcing  an  heiress  to  leave  her 
papa), 

I  may  challenge  the  jury,  in  whole  or 
in  part, 

Yet,  though  greatly  injured,  I  have  not 
the  heart. 

To  fight  for  an  insult  invisibly  small, 

For  these  honest  souls  have  done  no¬ 
thing  at  all. 

The  trial  proceeded — the  proofs  ap¬ 
pear’d  clear — 

And  folks  for  the  verdict  were  all  eye 
and  ear ; 

When,  instantly  turning,  the  foreman 
pronounc’d 

The  pithy  word  guilty— at  which  Te¬ 
rence  bounced: 

A  flush  of  astonishment  came  o’er  his 
cheek. 

And  for  once  in  his  life  he  felt  troubled 
to  speak. 

Manslaughter!  he  roared  an  ungraci¬ 
ous  assault 

On  a  peace-making  Christian  who 
hasn’t  a  fault ; 

And  thought  others  like  him— but  now 
they  shall  see 

This  mode  of  deciding  things  won’t  do 
for  me ; 

I  beg,  Mr.  Justice,  you’ll  put  in  your 
oar,  man, 

I’ve  tried  this  same  jury,  and  find  it  a 
bore,  man  ; 

So  call  in  the  pistols,  I  challenge  the 
foreman. 
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STANZAS 
Adapted  to  an  ancient  Scottish  Ah'. 

by  CHAULES  KIRKPATRICK,  ESQ. 

Oh  man,  condemn’d  to  dye,  allace, 
Whye  doe  you  proudly  vaunte 
The  blossoines  of  a  youthful  face, 

And  drearye  wrinkles  taunte  ? 

Whye  prize  sae  much  that  visage  fair, 
'i'hat  brightlye  beaming  eye, 

Those  waving  locks  of  crispiid  haire. 
Oh  man,  conclemn’d  to  dye  ? 

Whye  boast  those  lion  sinews  stronge, 
'rhat  greyhound’s  graceful  speed, 
Those  sportes  that  shine,  the  fair 
amonge, 

And  graver  arts  exceed? 

Why  vaunte  the  sweetness  of  thy 
voice, 

Tho’  sorrow’s  lullabye. 

Or  courtly  phrase’s  happy  choice, 

Oh  man,  condemn’d  to  dye? 

Whye  glorye  iha^  in  tuneful  strains 
The  ancient  Imrds  you  foil, 

Or  vanquish  with  triumphant  pains 
The  bookman’s  ceaseless  toil ; 

Roam  thro’  the  wonders  of  the  earth, 
The  ocean  and  the  skye. 

When  thousand  prodigies  have  birth, 
Oh  man,  condemn’d  to  dye  I 

The  chillye  Winter  cometh  fast. 

When  colde  succeedeth  heat, 

And  cruel  frosts  will  quicklye  blast 
That  face  soe  passing  sweete  ; 

Those  orbs  that  roll  in  liquid  light 
Will  freeze  full  dim  and  drye  : 
Those  curls  untwin’d  wax  grey  and 
white, 

Oh  man,  condemn^  to  dye. 

Those  members  of  gigantic  niolde 
Will  quake  like  aspen  pale  ; 

And  ah  !  when  feeble  growne  and  oide. 
What  then  doe  sportes  avail  ? 

Those  notes  of  heaven  that  witch’d  the 
ear, 

Pine  to  the  cricket’s  crye  ; 

And  who  can  toothless  talkers  beare. 
Oh  man,  condemn’d  to  dye  ? 

Time  plucks  the  quills  from  fancie’s 
wing. 

And  tames  the  poet’s  laye ; 

Tho’  flatterers  still  their  tribute  bring. 
Wee  heede  not  what  they  saye  : 

The  laud  of  learning  losest  zest, 

No  longer  rivals  vie. 

When  mould’ring  in  a  narrow  chest, 
Oh  man,  condemn’d  to  dye. 

But  Nature’s  workes,  thro’  which  in 
youthe 

With  curious  eye  we  range. 

Should  teache  the  soul-appalling  trull), 
Ihat  all  at  last  must  change. 


The  joy  of  Beauty,  Genius,  Love, ' 

In  age  must  ever  flye  ; 

Allace,  how  soon  the  charm  is  o’er, 
Since  men  are  doom’d  to  dye. 

Oh,  there  are  charms  that  never  fade. 
Unchanging  hues  of  heaven  ; 

For  brighter  houres  the  soule  is  made. 
For  holier  purpose  given  ; 

We  journey  onward,  let  us  speede 
With  Faith’s  upturned  eye. 

Perpetual  bliss  shall  be  our  meede. 

No  more  condemn’d  to  dye. 

Edgar. 


FREDERICK  LORD  NORTH. 

At  the  close  of  li  fe  he  was  afflicted  with 
the  total  loss  of  sight.  At  Bath  be  met 
Colonel  Barre,  who  had  been  bis  warm 
bl)i)onent  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  was  also  blind.  On  being  intro¬ 
duced  to  each  other,  Lord  North  said, 
“  Colonel,  you  and  I  have  often  been 
at  variance  ;  but,  I  believe,  there  are 
no  people  in  the  world  who,  after  all, 
would  be  more  glad  to  see  each  other.'* 


TOM  Longfellow’s  inn. 

The  following  lines  arewritten  on  a 

pane  ofglass  at  an  inn  in  South  Wales. 

The  proprietor’s  name  is  Longfellow: 

Tom  Longfellow’s  name  is  most  justly 
his  due. 

Long  his  neck,  long  his  bill,  which  is 
very  long  too  ; 

Long  the  time  ’ere  your  horse  to  the 
stable  is  led, 

Long  before  he’s  rubb’d  down,  and 
much  longer  till  fed  ; 

Long,  indeed,  may  you  sit  in  a  co)n- 
fortless  room, 

’Till  from  kitchen  long  dirty,  your  din¬ 
ner  shall  come  5 

Long  the  often-told-tale  that  your  host 
will  relate. 

Long  his  face  whilst  complaining,  how 
long  people  eat ; 

Long  may  Longfellow  long  ere  he  see 
me  again. 

Long  ’twill  be  ere  I  long  for  Tom 
LongJ elLow' s  inn. 


gratitude. 

When  sore  disease  my  youth  assail’d. 
And  human  aid  was  spent  in  vain ; 
The  breathing  of  the  morning  gale 
Restor’d  the  bloom  of  liealth  again. 

O  !  may  this  heart’s  pulse  ever  beat 
With  gratitude  (let  others  scorn) 

To  Him,  the  author  of  llie  breeze. 
That  sweetly  scents  the  blushing 
morn. 
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fHouumcnt  to  ^loo 


In  the  village  of  Wyinill,  about  three 
miles  from  Boulogne,  in  the  road  to 
Calais,  is  a  handsome  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  unfortunate  aeronauts, 
Pilatre  de  Rosiere  and  Romaine,  who 
were  killed  in  an  ascent  on  the  l5lh  of 
.June,  1785. 

They  ascended  at  Boulogne,  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  Esplanade, 
without  any  accident,  in  an  inflamma¬ 
ble  air  balloon,  of  about  37  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter,  with  a  small  aerostatic  ma¬ 
chine,  with  rarefied  air,  under  it,  but  at 
such  a  distance,  that  the  inflammable 
air  of  the  latter  might  be  perfectly  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  fire  used  for  inflating 
the  former  ;  and  thus,  by  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  fire  in  the  small  ma¬ 
chine,  the  absolute  weight  of  the  whole 
woidd  be  considerably  diminished  or 
augmented.  They  had  not  been  long 
in  the  atmos[)here,  when  the  inflamma¬ 
ble  air  balloon  was  seen  to  swell  very 
considerably,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
aeronauts  were  observed,  by  means  of 
telescopes,  very  anxious  to  get  down, 
and  busied  in  pulling  the  valve,  and 
opening  the  appendages  to  the  balloon, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  as 
much  inflammable  air  as  possible. 
Shortly  after  this  the  machine  took  fire, 
at  the  height  of  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  from  the  ground.  No  explosion 
was  heard  ;  and  the  silk  of  the  balloon 
seemed  to  resist  the  atmosphere  for 
about  a  minute,  after  which  it  collapsed, 
and  descended,  along  with  the  two  un¬ 
fortunate  travellers,  so  rapidly,  that 
both  of  them  were  killed.  Pilatre  seem¬ 


ed  to  fiave  been  dead  before  he  came  to 
the  ground  ;  but  M.  Romaine  was 
alive  when  some  persons  came  up  to 
him,  though  he  expired  immediately 
after. 

The  expense  of  the  monument  has 
been  trifling.  It  is  a  pedestal  about 
eight  feet  high,  containing  three  in¬ 
scriptions,  in  Latin,  French,  and  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  parts  wherever  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  are  made,  are  black  marble;  and 
the  letters  are  formed  in  gold. 

The  English  inscription  is  as  follows  : 
“  In  this  tomb  are  enclosed  the  re¬ 
mains  of  F.  Pilatre  de  Rosier  and  A. 
Romaine.  who  ascended  from  Bou¬ 
logne,  15th  June,  1785,  in  a  balloon  : 
it  took  fire,  and  they  fell  from  the 
height  of  5,000  feet,  between  Wilme- 
reux  and  the  sea.  A  monument  is 
erected  on  the  spot  where  they  fell.” 

“  Passants,  plaignez  leur  sort,  et 
priez  Dieu  pour  le  repos  de  leurs  ames. 
“  I/estrive,  la  douleur, 

Et  I’amilie,  leurs  ont  elev6 
Ce  monument,  en  rann60 
1780. 

Ardent  ami  des  arts  et  de  la  verite, 

Au  printemps  de  ses  jours  par  un  noble 
courage, 

Le  premier  dans  les  airs  il  s’ouvrit  un 
passage 

Et  perit  au  chemin  d’immortallt6, 

Le  matin  dans  les  airs  comble  de  la 
gloire 

TjC  soir  ne  resle  d’eiix  que  la  memoire 
Momtrant  de  Thomme  au  mCme  instant 
Et  la  grandeur,  et  le  n6ant.”  tt 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE 

A  WALK  TO  VINCENNES. 

It  was  in  the  spring  season,  a  short 
lime  ago,  that  I  walked  to  the  chateau 
of  Vincennes.  The  day  was  fine,  and 
the  pure  cerulean  sky,  with  that  vivify¬ 
ing  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  never 
seen  or  experienced  in  our  metropolis, 
and  of  which  the  feeling  is  understood 
by  most,  but  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  describe  here,  gave  me  more  than  a 
common  susceptibility  of .  enjoying  a 
walk — it  was  the  exhilaration  of  inci¬ 
pient  inebriety  without  its  deadening  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  faculties.  The  mind  wore 
its  keenest  edge,  and  its  perceptions 
were  stimulated  as  forcibly  as  the  fibres 
of  the  body  were  braced.  Such  a  mo¬ 
ment  is  favourable  for  enjoying  the 
beauties  of  Nature,  and  it  is  then  al¬ 
most  an  offence  against  natural  feeling 
not  to  walk  forth  and  drink  in  the  de¬ 
light  which  creation  offers  us.  I  set 
out  and  pursued  my  walk  under  the  de¬ 
licious  green  shade  of  the  trees,  until  I 
reached  the  palace  built  by  Catharine 
and  Mary  de  Medicis  ;  it  contains  no¬ 
thing  remarkable,  and  I  passed  it  by  to 
enter  the  fort  or  chateau,  so  celebrated 
as  a  state  prison,  having  been  in  every 
respect  the  twin  brother  of  the  Bastille. 
It  would  have  shared  the  same  fate  as 
that  edifice,  had  not  the  patriotic  La 
Fayette  preserved  it  by  calling  out  the 
National  Guard.  A  young  officer  of 
gens-eVarmerie^  with  whom  I  had  been 
long  acquainted,  accompanied  me.  He 
wore  the  ribbon  of  the  J^egion  of  Ho¬ 
nour  given  him  by  Napoleon,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  fair  to  suppose  he  merited  it 
by  his  services.  Yet  he  told  me  that 
having  served  the  Emperor  faithfully, 
he  had  now  transferred  his  allegiance 
to  Louis,  and  would  equally  devote  his 
life  for  him,  adding  with  all  a  French¬ 
man’s  levity  and  vehemence,  upon  ray 
smiling  at  his  pliancy  of  principle, 

“  he  would  rather  serve  Louis  than 
♦  *  #  *  *  *  ♦ 

*  *  This  is  too  true  a  pic¬ 

ture  of  modern  political  Frenchmen, 
and  of  numerous  politicians  in  every 
country.  Even  erroneous  principle 
may  command  respect,  if  it  be  inflex¬ 
ibly  true  to  its  pretensions,  but  who 
can  respect  those  who  studiously  sub¬ 
ject  their  principles  to  their  interests  ! 
We  crossed  the  drawbridges  and  en¬ 
tered  the  inner  court.  All  seemed 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  arbitrary 
power— moats  and  walls  precluding  any 
chance  of  escape  ;  a  gloom  falling  from 


the  dark  masses  of  stone  the  whole 
height  of  the  keep,  that  flung  over  the 
mind,  together  with  its  dark  shadows, 
a  sadness  weighing  down  every  other 
sensation.  The  recollection  of  the 
mass  of  human  suffering  endured  and 
enduring  there,  must  have  inflicted  a 
death  of  hope  in  the  mind  of  every 
newly-arrived  victim.  A  lettre  de 
cachet  and  a  warrant  for  execution 
could  have  produced  in  him  feelings  very 
little  dissimilar.  No  question  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  asked  by  the  prisoner  on 
his  introduction  ;  e'est  ici^  he  was  told, 
la  nhaison  de  silence.  As  4  entered 
the  door  of  the  donjon,  the  walls  of 
which  are  sixteen  feet  in  thickness,  I 
thought  of  the  inscription  over  hell-gate 
in  Dante, 

Lasciate  ogni  speranza,  voi,  che  ’ntrate ! 

What  a  picture  was  before  me  of  the 
old  regime  of  France  !  From  the  pa¬ 
lace  to  the  dungeon  was  here  indeed  but 
a  step.  The  groans  and  misery  of  the 
captives  must  often,  from  their  vicinity 
to  it,  have  been  echoed  back  in  return 
for  the  music  and  revelry  of  courtiers. 
Thus  the  pains  of  captivity  were  ren¬ 
dered  more  cutting,  and  a  torture  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  mind  even  more  bitter 
than  Louis  XI.  caused  on  the  bodies  of 
the  unfortunate  P/inces  of  Armagnac, 
at  Vincennes  or  in  the  Bastille.  They 
were  placed  in  holes  in  the  masonry 
shaped  like  inverted  cones,  to  prevent 
their  feet  having  an  easy  resting-place, 
scourged  twice  a  week,  and  a  tooth  was 
drawn  from  them  every  three  months  ! 
Tlie  donjon  is  a  square  building,  having 
round  towers  at  the  angles ;  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  inner  ditch.  The  first 
door  being  passed,  it  was  formerly  ne¬ 
cessary  to  open  three  more  before  en¬ 
tering  the  first  apartment,  though  these 
are  at  present  dispensed  with.  The 
cells  of  the  prisoners  surrounded  this 
room,  small  and  lofty,  with  very  little 
light,  owing  to  the  enormous  thickness 
of  the  walls.  The  lowest  floor  was  of 
old  used  as  a  place  of  torture.  The 
stone  elevations  still  remain  on  which 
the  prisoners  were  seated,  with  ihe 
places  of  the  rings  over  them  by  which 
they  were  confined  while  they  suffered. 
A  staircase  in  one  of  the  circular  turrets 
led  to  the  summit  of  the  building ;  I 
ascended, 'and  was  charmed  with  the 
prospect.  On  one  side  me  lay  what  re¬ 
mains  of  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  rianty 
as  the  French  say,  in  the  rich  luxuri¬ 
ance  of  spring  ;  at  a  little  distance  was 
the  pleasant  village  of  Saint  Mande, 
and  in  another  direction  the  city  of 
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Paris,  with  the  domes  of  the  Pantheon 
and  Invalids  clear  and  minutely  seen, 
under  the  lovely  blue  heaven  ;  no  black 
dinginess  obscured  the  buildings  ;  every 
thi  ng  was  defined,  and  stood  out  in  its 
minutest  details.  The  soft  air  bore 
with  it  a  spirit  of  voluptuousness  that 
seemed  lo  atford  fresh  excitation  to  en¬ 
joyment  on  every  inhalement.  It  almost 
made  me  forget  where  I  was  standing, 
that  beneath  my  feet  was  a  place  of  sighs 
and  groans,  and  woe,  or  rather  had 
been  such,  and  perhaps  might  soon  be 
such  again  ;  and  that,  amidst  the  lux¬ 
uriance  of  earth,  air,  and  skies,  man 
had  even  there  erected  a  habitation  for 
his  crimes,  deforming,  as  usual,  the 
face  of  Nature  witli  monuments  of  his 
iniquities.  How  painful  must  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  favoured  prisoner  have  been, 
who  was  permitted  to  walk  on  the  leads 
for  an  hour  with  his  turnkey  on  such  a 
charming  day,  and  then  forced  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  dark  cell  amid  solitude  and 
heart-rending  desolation  !  I  descended 
the  narrow  stairs,  which  once  had  seve¬ 
ral  iron-plated  doors  on  them  for  addi¬ 
tional  security,  more  in  love  with  free¬ 
dom  than  ever,  and  with  a  greater  de¬ 
testation  of  the  despotic  will  of  “  a 
little  brief  authority.”  My  guide  told 
me  that  there  were  many  inscriptions 
on  the  walls,  the  labour  of  different 
captives,  and  wished  me  to  view  some 
dungeons  below,  but  I  was  glad  to 
hasten  out  of  the  horrible  den.  Such, 
however,  is  the  happy  nature  of  some 
teraperamentSf  that  calamity  cannot  de¬ 
press  them,  nor  danger  alarm.  Among 
numberless  persons  incarcerated  at  Vin¬ 
cennes  by  Cardinal  Mazarine,  was  the 
great  Conde,  who  sung,  laughed, 
danced,  and  played  the  violin;  being  a 
prisoner  of  rank,  he  received  indul¬ 
gences  unknown  to  plebeian  offenders. 
Abandoned  by  his  friends,  he  never 
gave  way  to  sadness  or  anger,  except 
when  speaking  of  Mazarine.  He  stu¬ 
died  much,  being  allowed  books,  and 
wrote  epigrams  upon  his  persecutors. 
The  Abb6  Fresnoy  was  many  times  in¬ 
carcerated  in  the  Bastille  and  Vincennes 
for  his  writings,  at  which  latter  place 
he  terminated  his  days  in  1755,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two.  So  gay  was  he  on 
going  to  Ids  cell,  and  so  accustomed  to 
be  sent  there,  that  when  the  officer  came 
with  the  king’s  order  he  did  not  allow 
him  to  speak  first,  but  began  himself. 
“  A  A,  Monsieur!  Bon  jour!"  and 
turning  to  his  housekeeper,  “  Mon  petit 
paquet^  du  tinge,  du  tabac,"  and  set 
off  laughing.  Such  are  happy  disposi¬ 
tions.  Goldsmith  thinks  it  best  to  op¬ 


pose  the  calamities  of  life  by  dissipa¬ 
tion  rather  than  reason.  Alas  !  neither 
is  a  specific  for  all,  since  our  constitu¬ 
tions,  before  the  recei()t  will  do,  must  be 
remoulded  alike.  When  we  consider  the 
limited  duration  of  human  existence,  no¬ 
thing  man  can  bestow  on  his  fellow  can 
atone  for  the  loss  of  liberty  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual  for  the  com{)aratively  short  space 
of  two  or  three  years.  By  the  lettrcs 
de  caehct  many  were  imprisoned  at 
Vincennes  for  twenty  and  thirty  years. 
Latude,  whose  story  has  been  long 
published,  was  incarcerated  thirty-five 
years  for  only  affronting  Madame  Pom¬ 
padour.  Many  a  son  of  literature  had 
languished  away  his  days  there  in  sor¬ 
row,  and  brave  spirits,  little  deserving 
to  be  “  kept  in  such  a  cage,”  as  Prince 
Henry  said  of  Raleigh,  have  worn  out 
life  in  unmerited  forgetfulness  within 
its  iron  precincts.  Madame  Guyot, 
the  enthusiastic  and  good,  Crebillon, 
Diderot,  Mirabeau,  Morillet,  and  a 
long  list  of  great  names,  were  among 
the  captives  at  Vincennes.  Their  cap¬ 
tivity  however  took  place  openly  in  lat¬ 
ter  days,  when  public  opinion  began  to 
have  some  sway.  One  half  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  regal  vengeance,  more  to  be 
pitied  than  these,  were  never  known  to 
the  world  by  name  or  by  their  fate. 
Under  Louis  XIII.  XIV.  and  XV. 
people  were  frequently  taken  from  their 
dwellings  in  the  night,  and  seen  by  their 
friends  no  more  ;  for  no  one  was  ever 
permitted  to  enter  the  chateau,  even  the 
priests  and  physicians  were  inmates; 
secrecy  being  an  essential  point  in  all 
these  state  imprisonments.  I  felt  great 
pleasure  on  coming  from  this  monument 
of  suffering  to  the  open  air  in  the  court 
of  the  donjon,  round  which  I  walked. 
Heavy  cannon  were  mounted  on  the 
platforms  which  had  thundered  on  the 
allied  armies  advancing  upon  the  same 
side  of  Paris  in  1814,  and  kept  them  ef¬ 
fectually  in  check  on  that  point  until  the 
capitulation  was  signed. 

I  then  visited  the  part  of  the  ditch 
where  the  Duke  d’Enghien  was  exe¬ 
cuted  for  his  conspiracy  against  the 
French  government.  The  revived  re¬ 
gime  erects  expiatory  altars  and  chapels 
at  every  spot  which  has  been  marked 
by  any  outrage  against  itself ;  and  here 
some  superstitious  ceremonies  had  been 
lately  performed  over  the  remains  of 
the  prince  on  their  removal  to  St. 
Denis.  It  is  astonishing  how  little 
wisdom  was  displayed  in  thus  going 
back  to  ceremonies  which  could  never 
again  be  regarded  with  reverence  by 
an  enlightened  people.  A  peaceable 
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removal  and  interment  would  have  an¬ 
swered  every  purpose.  No  impartial 
Frenchman  ever  denied  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  duke  in  the  plots  carrying- 
on  :  it  was  the  violation  of  a  neutral 
territory  by  Bonaparte  that  was  chiefly 
blamed,"  and  the  violence  with  which 
his  object  was  effected.  I  thought 
there  was  something  strange  and  retri¬ 
butive  in  the  duke’s  execution  on  the 
very  spot  where  his  ancestors  had  im¬ 
molated  so  many  innocent  persons :  it 
w'as  almost  the  visitation  of  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children.  One  in¬ 
stance  of  this  kind  of  oppression  under 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  1  will  give,  cu¬ 
riously  involving,  too,  a  violation  of 
neutral  territory.  A  young  man  named 
Desvalons  fought  a  duel  at  Paris,  and 
fled  to  Manheim ;  he  was  received 
kindly  by  one  Cardel,  a  Protestant  re¬ 
sident  there,  and  soon  made  love  to 
Cardel’s  sister,  or  rather  to  her  for¬ 
tune,  but  was  unsuccessful,  chiefly  by 
the  brother’s  interference.  He  deter¬ 
mined  on  revenge,  and  sent  a  commu¬ 
nication  to  Paris,  that  a  person  at  Man¬ 
heim,  named  Cardel,  intended  to  kill 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  French 
envoy  was  desired  to  aid  in  getting  pos¬ 
session  of  his  person.  He  was  attract¬ 
ed  to  a  village  out  of  the  city,  carried 
off  by  a  hundred  dragoons  of  the  garri¬ 
son  of  Landau,  and  finally  conducted  in 
chains  to  the  donjon  of  Vincennes.  He 
suffered  most  cruel  treatment,  and  died 
in  the  Bastille  after  a  confinement  of 
thirty  years,  and  after  being  claimed 
by  all  the  European  powers  in  vain. 
Even  the  family  of  this  unfortunate 
man  was  thrown  into* a  horrible  prison, 
and  endured  the  most  terrible  sufferings, 
having  been  unhappily  in  France  at  the 
time  of  his  unjust  caption.  I  must  men¬ 
tion  another  anecdote  relative  to  Vin¬ 
cennes,  as  it  records  the  faithfulness 
of  the  most  faithful  race  in  creation. 
About  the  time  of  the  last  persecution 
of  the  Protestants,  an  officer  of  that 
persuasion  was  shut  up  in  the  donjon. 
He  wished  much  to  have  his  dog  ad¬ 
mitted  with  him  ;  it  was  a  greyhound, 
which  he  had  reared.  This  innocent 
request  being  refused,  the  dog,  though 
turned  out  of  the  fortress,  watched  an 
opportunity  on  the  following  day,  and 
re-entered  within  the  innermost  court. 
His  master  was  confined  in  one  of  the 
lower  cells,  the  window  of  which  was 
near  the  ground,  and  the  animal  ap¬ 
peared  at  it  and  was  recognised.  He 
came  to  the  bars  and  visited  his  un¬ 
happy  master,  whose  relatives  knew 
nothing  of  his  fate,  diurnally  for  four 
whole  years,  in  spite  of  cold  or  wet. 


At  length  the  officer  was  set  at  liberty, 
returned  home,  and  died  in  a  few 
months  afterwards.  The  dog  again  re¬ 
turned  to  Vincennes,  and  repeated  its 
visits,  taking  up  its  dwelling  with  an 
outer  turnkey,  and  frequently  going  to 
the  window,  where  it  sat  for  hours 
gazing  in  vain  for  its  master,  until 
death  terminated  its  career.  These 
two  anecdotes  respecting  Vincennes  I 
met  with  on  my  return  to  Paris,  and 
the  latter  is  worthy  of  being  added  to 
our  extant  collections  of  animal  attach¬ 
ment  and  sagacity.  I  now  thought  of 
extending  my  walk,  and  of  seeking 
Paris  by  a  circuitous  route.  I  quitted 
the  chateau  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure, 
and  congratulated  myself^,  that  though 
it  was  but  a  little  time  comparatively, 
not  indeed  forty  years  ago,  since  Vin¬ 
cennes  sent  forth  the  sighs  of  the  cap¬ 
tive,  we  had  had  no  secret  prison  in 
England  since  the  reign  of  Henry 
VHL,  when  the  Tower  of  London  was 
used  as  such.  At  no  period  after  him 
for  three  hundred  years,  including  the 
bloody  proscriptions  of  Mary,  have  we 
such  instances  of  incarceration  and 
mean  cowardly  oppression  acting  in 
darkness  and  blasting  for  ever  the  hope 
of  its  victims,  as  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  discloses  among  our  neighbours. 
There  have  been  instances  enough  af 
injustice,  but  they  took  place  in  open 
day.  We  never  pounced  upon  our  un¬ 
offending  and  unsuspicious  prey  amid 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  wrajiped 
its  fate  in  eternal  oblivion.  Our  state 
oppressions  were  boldly  perpetrated 
upon  the  most  illustrious  of  our  vic- 
tim.s  ;  and*we  could  have  no  motive  for 
acting  otherwise  with  the  meaner,  about 
whom  much  less  interest  and  partisan¬ 
ship  would  naturally  be  excited. — Ncie 
Monthly  Magazine, 

CONVIVIAL  CUSTOMS  IN 
WALES. 

Formerly  there  was  scarcely  a  man¬ 
sion  of  any  magnitude  in  Wales  that 
had  not  the  appendage  of  a  summer¬ 
house,  generally  situated  in  a  pleasant 
spot,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  house. 
Several  of  these  are  yet  to  be  seen, 
some  in  ruins,  others  entire,  and  still 
occasionally  used.  In  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Dalgelley  there  are  two  or 
three  otthem,  but  now  in  a  ruinous  and 
neglected  condition.  They  are  small, 
circular  buildings,  containing  only  one 
room,  which  occupies  the  whole  area  of 
the  edifice.  The  purposes  to  which 
they  were  formerly  devoted  appear  to 
have  been  the  very  reverse  of  effemi¬ 
nate.  The  hearty  old  Welsh  Squire, 
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Tind  his  boon  companions,  adjourned 
thither,  after  dinner,  to  enjoy  the  jolly 
^^ratification  of  a  jug  of  choice  cvvrrw  ; 
and,  free  from  all  restraint,  it  may  be 
reasonably  imagined  that  they  were 
not  very  temperate  in  their  potations. 
In  later  years,  how'ever,  this  j)ractice 
has  fallen  into  disuse,  and  summer¬ 
houses  have  been  converted  into  tea¬ 
rooms,  or  frequented  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  a  plain  dessert, 
and  a  cheerful,  but  moderate  glass. 
Mr.  Pennant,  in  describing  his  pater¬ 
nal  estate  of  Bychton,  in  Flintshire, 
mentions  the  summer-house  to  which 
his  grandfather — a  complete  bon-vivant 
in  his  way — was  accustomed  to  “  ad¬ 
journ  with  his  guests,”  to  regale  them 
with  the  delicious  cwrrw,  compounded 
by  a  famous  hand  in  the  neighbourhood 
— old  Shane  of  Lletty  Gonest.  “  Many 
years  afterwards,”  writes  our  Anti¬ 
quary,  “  when  T  became  master  of  the 
estate,  I  also  had  my  adjournments,  but 
it  was  either  to  eat  shrimps,  or  to  drink 
tea.  An  honest  vicar  of  a  distant  pa¬ 
rish,  who  had  been  a  most  intimate 
friend  of  my  convivial  grandfather,  in¬ 
quired  whether  I  ever  went  to  the  sum¬ 
mer-house?  and  was  answered,  ‘  Now 
and  then,  to  drink  tea.’  Struck  with 
horror  at  the  degeneracy  of  the  grand¬ 
son,  the  good  man  exclaimed,  with  in¬ 
dignation,  ‘  Drink  tea  !  his  grandfather 
would  have  scorned  it !”’ 

There  was  another  very  jolly  custom 
prevalent  in  some  parts  of  North  Wales, 
not  many  years  ago,  which  was  deno¬ 
minated  Terming.  A  party  of  eight 
or  nine  worthies  would  “  club  toge¬ 
ther,”  and  brew  a  barrel  of  ale  at  some 
favourite  pot-house,  where  they  re¬ 
mained  till  it  was  consumed.  It  was 
deemed  effeminate  and  highly  repre¬ 
hensible  to  go  to  bed  during  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  Term,  even  should  it 
last  a  week  (which,  by  the  way,  never 
happened,  as  a  Welshman  knows  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  be  sparing  of  a  good  top  of 
cwrrw),  but  they  slept  as  well  as  they 
could,  on  chairs,  on  the  floor,  or  on 
benches,  as  it  happened;  and  when 
they  awoke,  their  libations  were  imme¬ 
diately  resumed.  At  length,  when 
they  had  emptied  their  barrel,  they' 
wended  their  way  homewards  as  steadi¬ 
ly  as  they  could  ;  the  one  who  had  sus¬ 
tained  the  bout  more  vigorously  than 
the  others,  always  carrying  away  in 
triumph  the  spiggot  of  the  cask. 
“  Coursing,”  says  the  writer  above 
quoted,  ”  was  very  frequently  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  these  Terms.  Each  gentle¬ 
man  brought  his  greyhound ;  and  often 


made  matches,  more  for  the  glory  of 
producing  the  best  dog,  than  for  the 
valuta  of  the  bet.” — Edinburgh  Maga¬ 
zine. 


ORIGIN  OF  BLARNEY. 

Blarney  is  a  market  town  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Cork,  and  province  of  Munster, 
Ireland,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  about  four  miles  west  of  the  city 
of  Cork.  At  this  })lace  is  a  famous 
castle,  where  there  is  a  stone  at  one  of 
the  corners  of  the  top,  which  is  shewn 
to  strangers,  on  account  of  a  saying, 
that  any  person  who  has  kissed  it  is 
privileged  to  lie  and  flatter.  The  ori¬ 
gin  of  this  saying,  which  is  often  re¬ 
ferred  to,  and  from  which  Blarney  has 
become  a  vulgar  synonime  for  flattery, 
is  not  easy  to  discover. 


DINING  WITH  DUKE  HUM¬ 
PHREY. 

^  That  is,  to  fast — to  go  without  one’s 
dinner.  This  Duke  Ilumphrey  was 
uncle  to  King  Henry  VI.  and  his  pro¬ 
tector  during  his  minority,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  renowned  for  hospitality 
and  good  house-keeping,  and  commonly 
called  the  good  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
Thosewere  said  to  dine  with  DuJceHum- 
phrey,  who  walked  out  dinner-time 
in  the  body  of  Saint  Paul’s,  because  it 
was  believed  the  Duke  was  buried 
there.  “  But  (saith  Dr.  Fuller)  that 
saying  is  as  far  from  truth  as  they 
from  dinner,  even  20  miles  off:  seeing 
this  Duke  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Albards,  to  which  he  was  a 
great  benefactor.”— See  Ray’s  Pro¬ 
verbs,  1070. 


ON  BLESSING  PERSONS  WHEN 
THEY  SNEEZE. 

This  custom  is  derived  from  very 
ancient  times,  and  its  origin  has  been 
variously  accounted  for.  Several  wri¬ 
ters  affirm,  that  it  commenced  in  the 
year  750,  under  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great,  when  a  pestilence  occurred,  in 
which  those  who  sneezed  died  ;  whence 
this  Pontiff  appointed  a  form  of  prayer, 
and  a  wish  to  be  said  to  persons  sneez¬ 
ing,  for  averting  this  fatality  from 
them.  But  the  custom  is  of  much  more 
ancient  date.  It  was  accounted  very 
ancient  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  who, 
in  his  Problems,  has  endeavoured  to 
account  for  it.  It  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  in  an  epigram,  in 
which  the  salutation  of  salve  Jupiter 
is  given  as  a  familiar  phrase  addressed 
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to  sneezers.  Alexander  Ross  says, 
“  Prometheus  was  tiie  first  that  wish¬ 
ed  well  to  the  sneezer,  when  the  man, 
which  he  had  made  of  clay,  fell  into  a  fit 
of  sternutation,  upon  the  approach  of 
that  celestial  fire  which  he  stole  from 
the  sun.  This  gave  origin  to  that  cus¬ 
tom  among  the  Gentiles,  in  saluting 
the  sneezer.  They  used  also  to  wor¬ 
ship  the  head  in  sternutation,  as  being 
a  divine  part,  and  seat  of  the  senses 
and  cogitation.”  Various  teslimonies 
shew  the  antiquity  of  this  custom,  and 
Aristotle  has  a  problem  “  why  sneez¬ 
ing  from  noon  to  midnight  was  good, 
but  from  night  to  noon  unlucky.”  If 
he  lived  in  these  times,  I  query  whe¬ 
ther  he  would  not  be  pulled  up  to 
Union  Hall  to  answer  for  his  necro¬ 
mancy. 

The  Rev.  John  James  Blunt  (in  his 
“  Vestiges  of  Ancient  Manners  and 
Customs,  discoverable  in  Modern  Italy 
and  Sicily,”)  says,  “  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  something  myste¬ 
rious  seems  always  to  have  been  at¬ 
tached  to  the  act  of  sneezing.  Any 
future  evil,  however,  to  which  it  might 
have  been  the  prelude,  was  supposed 
to  be  averted  by  a  word  of  good  au¬ 
gury  from  a  by-stander.  This,  like 
many  other  unintelligible  notions,  has 
descended  from  the  Romans  (at  least, 
more  immediately  from  them,  though 
the  same  fancy  prevailed  amongst  the 
Jews  and  Greeks),  to  several  modern 
nations.  In  ©ur  own,  the  salutation  of 

God  bless  you”  is  sometimes  given 
upon  such  occasions ;  in  France,  “  Dieu 
vous  soil  en  aide,'''  i^not  uncommon  ; 
but  in  Italy,  that  of  “  Viva,''''  or 
“  Felicita,"  is  paid  with  the  utmost 
scrupulousness.  Thus  too  it  is  record¬ 
ed  of  Tiberius,  that  whenever  he 
sneezed  in  his  carriage,  he  exacted 
such  a  mark  of  attention  from  his  com¬ 
panions  with  the  most  religious  soli¬ 
citude.”  And  Brown,  in  his  Vulgar 
Errors,”  says,  “  We  read  in  Godig- 
nus,  that  upon  a  sneeze  of  the  Emperor 
Monomotapa,  there  passed  acclama¬ 
tions  successively  through  the  city.” 

COLONEL  JOHNSON. 

Colonel  Johnson,  who  served  under 
the  Duke  of  York  in  the  Netherlands, 
was  celebrated  no  less  as  a  gentleman 
than  as  an  officer  :  he  was  every  inch  a 
soldier,  and  had  reaped  glory  and  scars 
in  the  battle’s  van.  He  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  swordsman,  and  his  extreme  height 
of  person,  and  length  of  arm,  rendered 
him  a  dangerous  antagonist,  even  to 
more  skilled  opponents.  Travelling  on 
the  Continent,  accompanied  by  a  single 


groom,  he  on  one  occasion  halted  at  a 
small  inn.  glad  to  seek  any  where  rest 
and  refreshment  for  himself,  his  servant, 
and  the  jaded  steeds.  The  only  decent 
apartment  in  the  house  was  pre-occu- 
pied  by  a  party  of  French  officers :  all 
the  provisions  the  house  afforded  they 
had  bespoken  ;  and  the  Colonel  was  in¬ 
formed  that  not  a  ragout  or  an  omelet 
was  to  be  had  for  love  or  money.  A 
soldier’s  education  seldom  deserts  him 
on  an  emergency  :  it  was  but  a  minute’s 
employment  to  dictate,  and  another  to 
send,  a  polite  request  to  the  party,  that 
a  British  officer  might  be  permitted  to 
share  in  the  rations  of  their  messboard. 
The  envy  of  republican  France  over¬ 
came  its  politeness,  and  his  messenger 
was  sent  back  with  rudeness  and  denial. 
Colonel  Johnson  possessed,  under  un¬ 
merited  insult,  the  coolness  and  the  in¬ 
trepidity  of  his  country.  He  command¬ 
ed  that  the  joint  then  being  dished  up 
should  be  laid  before  him  :  he  and  his 
servant  fared  sumptuously  ;  and,  with 
fear  and  trembling,  “  mine  host  of  the 
Garter’’  carried  the  mutilated  remains 
to  the  impatient  and  vociferating  guests 
of  the  parlour.  Affrighted  and  asto¬ 
nished,  their  disappointm.ent  and  chagrin 
were  soon  converted  into  impotent  rail¬ 
ing,  and  breathings  of  revenge.  At 
that  period,  the  transmission  of  a  watch, 
a  glove,  a  ring,  or  any  article  of  which 
the  transmitter  stood  possessed,  was 
considered  the  gage  of  defiance,  and  our 
Colonel  soon  found  his  table  in  the 
kitchen  glittering  with  mementos  of 
Gallic  daring.  He  allowed  the  chal¬ 
lengers  to  finish  their  abbreviated  re¬ 
past,  calmly  took  his  modicum  of  wine, 
and  then,  followed  by  his  servant,  strode 
into  the  apartment.  Drawing  his  sword, 
and  placing  on  its  blade  the  first  article 
of  defiance,  at  the  same  moment  raising 
his  fine  person  to  its  utmost  height,  and 
darting  an  eye  of  indignation  around, 
as  if  singling  out  his  victim,  he  coolly 
desired  its  proprietor  to  redeem  it.  The 
effect  was  prodigious.  There  was  a 
pause  denoting  hesitation — a  buz,  but 
nothing  palpable  ;  and  after  a  full 
minute  had  elapsed,  the  watch  was 
handed  over  to  his  bowing  lacquey,  and 
a  ring  dangled  on  the  still  extended 
weapon  ;  that  too  became  the  undis 
puted  property  of  the  domestic  ;  and  so 
with  the  rest.  “  Men  but  in  appear¬ 
ance — soldiers  but  in  name  !”  exclaim¬ 
ed  Colonel  Johnson,  as  he  drew  his 
hand  across  his  blade,  ere  he  deposited 
it  in  its  sheath — “  Learn  from  hence¬ 
forward  how  to  respect  the  rights  of 
hospitality.  I  have  been  told  that  cow¬ 
ardice  is  ever  the  companion  of  audacity  ; 
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and  that  those  who  know  how  to  convey 
an  insult,  have  rarely  the  courage  to 
redeem  it:  I  regret  that  it  should  liave 
been  my  fortune  to  witness,  beneath 
the  uniform  of  France,  the  combination 
of  these  degraded  alliances.” 


A  WHIMSICAL  GARDEN. 

Is  there  any  remembrance,  at  Ban- 
stead,  of  a  clergyman,  who  amused  him¬ 
self  there  for  fifty  years,  with  ornament¬ 
ing  his  gardens,  and  died  in  a  stale  of 
dotage  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century?  The  company  from  Epsom 
used  to  visit  his  “  curiosities,”  as  they 
might  well  call  them  ;  for  this  gentle¬ 
man  had  discovered  more  capabilities  in 
wood  and  stone  than  ever  I.ancelot 
Brown  dreamt  of.  You  ascended  one 
of  his  trees  by  a  straight  flight  of  steps, 
the  top  had  been  flattened  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  the  boughs  round  about  clip¬ 
ped  into  a  parapet ;  here  there  was  an 
octagon  bench  ;  and  this  place  he  called 
his  Teneritfe.  Another  tree  was  manu¬ 
factured  into  Mount  Parnassus,  and 
there  Apollo  was  to  be  seen,  perched 
with  the  nine  muses.  That  they  might 
not  want  worthy  company,  the  Great 
Mogul,  the  Grand  Seignior,  the  Cham 
of  Tartary,  and  the  Czar  of  Muscovy, 
w'ere  all  to  be  seen  in  the  garden.  Two 
other  trees,  clotted  with  ivory,  and  cut 
smooth,  stood  for  the  pillars  of  Her¬ 
cules.  The  old  gentleman  was  a  wit  as 
well  as  a  scholar ;  he  had  cut  one  tree 
into  the  shape  of  a  rose,  and  placed  a 
bench  under  it,  where  lovers  might  talk 
“  under  the  rose.”  Uncle  Toby  might 
also  have  found  something  to  interest 
him.  There  was  the  whole  confederated 
army  and  their  generals  represented  by 
stones,  of  which  the  large  ones  were 
the  officers,  and  the  little  ones  the  men. 
Uithin  doors  he  had  monlero  caps, 
shoulders  of  mutton,  apples,  &c.  cut  in 
stone  and  painted. 

Epsom  was,  at  this  time,  so  much 
frequented,  that  forty  coaches-and-six 
were  sometimes  to  be  seen  at  evening  in 
the  ring.  On  Monday  mornings  they 
had  some  little  diversion,  such  as  racing 
of  boys,  or  rabbits,  or  pigs. 

TYPHUS  FEVER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. 

Sir — Your  Fifty-first  Number  con¬ 
tained  a  recipe  for  destroying  the  con¬ 
tagious  effects  of  Typhus  fever  ;  the 
following  was  given  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Smith, 
for  which  he  obtained  5,000?.  from 
Parliament: — “  Six  drachms  of  pow¬ 


dered  nitre,  six  drachms  of  oil  of  vi¬ 
triol,  mix  them  in  a  tea-cup,  by  adding 
to  the  nitre  one  drachm  of  the  oil  at  a 
time;  the  cup  to  be  placed  during  the 
preparation  on  a  hot  hearth,  or  plate 
of  heated  iron,  and  the  mixture  stirred 
with  a  dirty  tobacco-pipe,  the  longer  it 
has  been  in  use  the  better.” 

The  recipe  in  your  useful  work  is 
evidently  in  substance  taken  from  the 
above — but  perhaps  it  will  be  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  given  verbatim  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal.  I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully. 

Jacobus. 


Analysis  of  Tea. — Though  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  tea  contains,  upon  an 
average,  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of 
matter,  soluble  in  boiling  water,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  so  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  is  taken  up,  in  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
cess  of  making  tea  ;  on  the  contrary, 
in  tea  leaves,  in  the  state  in  which 
they  are  usually  thrown  aw'ay.  there 
is  still  contained,  from  10  to  14  per 
cent,  of  soluble  matter,  capable  of  af¬ 
fording  a  sufficiently  pleasant  beverage, 
though  it  must  be  granted  that  the  most 
agreeable  portion  of  the  tea,  consisting 
probably  of  the  purest  tanin,  or  astrin¬ 
gent  matter,  and  of  the  whole  of  the 
aroma,  is  taken  up  by  the  first  effusion 
of  the  hot  water,  and  that,  subsequent¬ 
ly,  the  bitter  and  less  soluble  extrac¬ 
tive  matter  are  dissolved,  furnishing 
what  is  usually  called  strong  tea,  but 
infinitely  less  agreeable  than  the  earlier 
infusion.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  real 
epicure  in  this  article  imitates,  in  some 
measure,  the  Chinese  process  of  infu¬ 
sion,  and  only  drinks  the  first  made  tea, 
using  a  fresh  but  small  proportion  of 
the  leaves  for  each  successive  cup. 


For  Rheumatie  Pains  in  Face  or 
Teeth. — To  two  teaspoonsfull  of  flour 
add  the  same  quantity  of  grated  ginger, 
incorporate  them  well  together,  and 
add  spirits  sufficient  to  make  it  into  a 
thin  paste.  Spread  this  upon  a  linen 
rag,  and  apply  it  when  going  to  bed  to 
the  part  affected,  wrapping  a  piece  of 
flannel  over  all,  and  it  will  effect  a  cure; 


Liquid  Blacking. — Mix  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  good  lamp  black  with  an 
egg,  to  give  it  a  good  black  ;  then  take 
a  piece  of  sponge,  dip  it  therein,  and 
rub  over  shoes,  &c.  very  thin ;  when 
dry  rub  them  with  a  hard  brush,  and 
they  will  look  very  beautiful.  You 
must  take  care  the  shoes  are  first  well 
cleaned  with  a  hard  brush,  otherwise 
they  will  not  look  half  so  well. 
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“  I  am  bnt  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of 
other  men’s  stuff.” — Wottox. 

An  Old  Campaigner.  —  Former¬ 
ly  farmers,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cork, 
used  to  send  their  milk  to  town  in 
two  large  churns,  one  on  each  side 
of  a  horse,  between  which  a  woman 
frequently  rode  astride,  and  in  that  po¬ 
sition  di.sposed  of  the  milk  to  her  cus¬ 
tomers.  It  so  happened  that  a  cist 
dragoon  horse  was  em[»loyed  in  this 
manner,  and  as  he  was  passing  near  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  at  exercise,  he 
heard  the  well-known  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  which  he  immediately  obeyed, 
and  with  his  woman  and  churns  fell  into 
the  ranks,  to  the  no  small  terror  of  his 
rider,  and  amusement  of  the  spectators. 

Anecdote  of  Mr.  Foote. — Mr. 
Foote  dining  one  day  with  Lord  Towns- 
hend,  after  his  duel  with  Lord  Bella- 
raont,  the  wine  being  bad,  and  the 
dinner  ill  dressed,  made  Foote  observe 
that  he  could  not  discover  what  reason 
could  compel  his  Lordship  to  take  up 
arms,  when  he  might  have  effected  his 
purpose  another  way,  and  with  much 
more  ease  to  himself.  “  Why,  how,” 
replied  his  Lordship,  “  could  I  have 
acted  otherwise?”— How!”  replied 
Foote,  “  you  should  have  invited  him 
to  dine  with  your  Lordship,  as  you 
have  done  me,  and  poisoned  him.” 


A  Comb-maker's  Plea  f  07'  not  serving 
in  the  Militia, 

A  comb-maker  was  for  the  militia 
drawn. 

Which  put  him  in  a  rage  ; 

A  redlcoat  he  look’d  at  with  scorn, 

His  plea  was — I’m  not  of  age. 
Magistrate. 

You’re  not  of  age? — we’ll  make  you 
swear, 

If  true  I’ll  fine  those  who  brought  ye ; 
I  should  have  thought,  I  declare. 

You  at  least  was  forty. 

Comb-maker . 

Sir,  I  can  swear,  with  conscience  free, 
By  the  Protestant  belief, 

Altho’  my  age  is  forty-three, 

I’ve  not  yet  cut  all  my  teeth. 


The  Duke  of  Luxembourg. — This 
General  resembled  the  renowned 
Cond6,  whose  pupil  he  was.  He  beat 
William  Prince  of  Orange  in  several 
battles,  which  caused  William  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  with  great  indignation. 
“  Is  it  impossible  for  me,”  said  he, 
“  to  beat  that  little  hunch-back  Luxem¬ 
bourg?” — “  How  should  he  know  whe¬ 
ther  1  am  so  or  not?”  said  the  Duke 


”  for,  often  as  I  have  seen  his  back, 
he  never  saw  mine.” 


Queen  Anne  Boleyn. — As  Queen 
Anne  Boleyn,  wife  of  Henry  VI II., 
and  mother  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was 
going  to  be  beheaded  in  the  Tower, 
seeing  a  gentleman  there  of  the  King’s 
privy  chamber,  she  called  him  to  her, 
and  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  a 
soul  undaunted  at  approaching  death, 
said  to  him,  “Remember  me  to  the  King, 
and  tell  him  he  is  constant  in  advancing 
me  to  the  greatest  honours.  From  a 
private  gentlewoman  he  made  me  a 
Marchioness;  from  that  degree  made 
me  a  Queen;  and  now,  because  he  can 
raise  me  no  liigher  in  this  world,  he  is 
translating  me  to  Heaven,  to  wear  a 
crown  of  martyrdom  in  eternal  glory.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications  from  the  following 
Correspondents  are  intended  for  inser¬ 
tion  in  our  next:— A.  Tj.,  Thersitos, 
Edgar,  Clavis,  Edric,  Zoophiios,  S. 
Ray,  G.  D,,  Beta,  Procurator,  Alfred, 
as  well  as  some  articles  which  have 
been  long  delayed. 

N.H.’s  letter  w'as  received,  but  we 
confess  we  think  we  have  had  enough 
on  the  subject. 

Zerah  Colburn  has  made  more  diffi¬ 
cult  calculations  than  the  one  forward¬ 
ed  by  R.  R, 

G.  O.,  Robertos,  B.  F.  L.,  Romeo, 
Peter,  F.  N.,  H.  E.,  Crilo  Galen,  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Ramfooale,  will  be  attend¬ 
ed  to. 

Adolphus  is  assured  we  shall  not  take 
offence.  We  take  advice  as  we  do 
physic,  not  that  it  may  always  be  the 
most  palatable,  but  because  we  know 
when,  or  at  least  hope  that  it  is,  intend¬ 
ed  for  our  good. 

The  hint  of  *  *  *  shall  be  attended 
to,  as  well  as  that  of  J.  N.,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  done  consisteuUy  with  the 
plan  of  our  work,  which  is  neither  poli¬ 
tical  nor  polemical. 

Several  communications  still  remain 
undecided  upon. 

All  letters  on  the  subject  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror  should  be  addressed  to  “  the  Edi¬ 
tor,”  and  the  postage  paid,  or  they 
cannot  be  received  ;  and  all  communi¬ 
cations  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Limbird’s 
British  Novelist,  should  be  addressed 
to  him,  as  w'e  cannot  make  the  Mirror 
the  medium  of  answering  letters  on 
subjects  not  connected  w'ith  it. 
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In  No.  52,  of  the  ^liiror,  wo  gave  an 
Engraving  and  historical  account  of 
Windsor  Castle,  and  we  now  present 
our  readers  with  a  view  of  His  Majes¬ 
ty’s  Cottage  i-n  Windsor  Park. 

The  charms  of  rural  retirement  are 
naturally  no  less  inviting  to  the  highest 
than  to  the  middle  classes;  and  to 
them  indeed  its  enjoyment  must  be  in¬ 
finitely  augmented  by  the  effect  of  its 
unrestrained  contrast  with  the  slateli-* 
ness  of  elevated  life. 

For  the  purposes  of  devoting  hours 
of  comparative  leisure  to  such  repose 
of  the  mind ;  to  participate  in  the 
healthfulness  afforded  by  pure  air,  and 
something  of  the  advantages  of  a  coun¬ 
try  life,  this  cottage  was  erected  by 
his  present  Majesty,  in  Windsor  Great 
Park,  near  to  the  Sand-pit  gate, 
one  of  its  chief  entrances.  The  road 
passes  on  one  side  of  the  cottage  do¬ 
main,  and  on  the  other  commences  that 
noble  avenue,  three  miles  in  length, 
called  the  Long  Walk,  presenting  in 
its  course  a  variety  of  lovely  views, 
and  at  its  termination,  the  dignified 
contour  of  the  castle. 

VoL.  H. 


The  Cottage  is  placed  on  the  site  of 
Frost’s  Lodge,  the  residence  of  Mr.  T. 
Sandby,  the  architect,  who  was  sub¬ 
ranger  of  the  forest,  and  a  great  fa¬ 
vourite  with  his  late  Majesty,  who  ho¬ 
noured  him  by  the  employment  of  his 
professional  talent,  in  designing  and 
erecting  various  ornamental  buildings 
in  the  park  and  forest,  which  are  yet 
objects  of  considerable  approbation. 
The  addition  to  Virginia  Water,  with 
its  embellishments,  and  the  formation 
of  the  admirable  cascade  over  which 
that  water  falls,  as  viewed  from  the 
Bagshot-road,  was  also  a  work  of  his 
lute  Majesty. 

The  present  building  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Nash,  the  king’s  architect,  and 
he  has  called  to  his  aid  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  features  of  cottage  architecture, 
combining  them  with  considerable 
judgment,  having  in  view  to  conceal  its 
actual  magnitude,  which  is  incongruous 
with  cottage  architecture,  and  yet 
essential  to  the  demands  inseparable 
from  its  dignified  appropriation.  The 
arrangement  of  the  plantations  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  building  has 
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been  successfully  made  to  produce  this 
diminishing  result:  they  are  so  dis¬ 
posed  as  to  separate  the  vievvs  of  the 
building,  and  form  them  into  select 
portions  and  piciuresque  effects,  M'hich, 
as  the  spectator  changes  his  station, 
present  renewed  and  interesting  ob¬ 
jects,  diversified  by  oppositions  of 
light,  shade,  and.  colour,  and  tastefully 
embellished  with  rich  foliage. 

The  building  is  thatched  with  reeds  ; 
the  windows  are  mullioned,  and  in¬ 
closed  by  casements  ;  the  bows  and 
projections  create  effective  shadows 
and  picturesque  combinations  ;  the  gate 
on  the  side  and  its  fences  are  formed  of 
unbarked  woods  ;  and  the  lawns,  paths, 
and  plantations  add  very  pleasurable 
interest  to  the  scene,  which  is  greatly 
increased  by  being  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  noble  scenery  of  Windsor 
Park. 

Our  engraving  represents  an  extend¬ 
ed  view  of  the  lawn  front,  as  seen  be¬ 
neath  the  branches  of  the  foreground 
plantations,  and  exhibits  the  suite  of 
chief  apartments,  onward  to  their  ter¬ 
mination  by  the  conservator}'  at  the 
western  end.  A  verandah,  or  thatched 
covered-way,  to  the  south,  supported 
by  stems  of  trees,  extends  along  the 
entire  front,  over  whicli  are  trained 
selected  varieties  of  honeysuckle  and 
other  flowering  creepers.  The  apart¬ 
ments  are  well  proportioned,  and  com¬ 
municate  by  folding  doors  :  above  them 
are  the  principal  bed  and  dressing- 
rooms  ;  and  at  the  back  is  a  series  of 
offices,  suited  to  the  establishment. 
The  grounds  are  inclosed  by  park-pal¬ 
ing,  and  have  been  laid  out  with  con¬ 
siderable  taste.  T!!e  whole  is  amply 
supplied  with  water,  but  it  has  neces¬ 
sarily  been  obtained  at  the  depth  of 
850  feet. 


MASSACRE  OF  ESQUIMAUX  BY 
THE  INDIANS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. 

Sir. — The  inclosed  narrative  of  a 
shocking  massacre  committed  by  a 
band  of  North  Afherican  Indians,  on  a 
part  of  the  Esquimaux,  accidenially 
attracted  my  attention  among  a  pai-eel 
of  other  papers,  soon  after  I  had  perused 
your  judicious  abstract  of  the  different 
attempts  hitherto  made  to  discover  a 
North-West  Passage.  As  it  illus¬ 
trates  some  part  of  your  statement, 
and  particularly  as  it  appears  to  account 
for  the  superstitious  opinion  of  the  Es¬ 
quimaux,  that  the  Indians  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  “  Evil  Spirit,”  perhaps 
you  may  think  its  perusal  would  gra¬ 
tify  your  readers. 


This  account,  as  you  will  be  aware, 
is  extracted  from  the  interesting  nar¬ 
rative,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Ilearne,  of  his 
Journey  from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  the 
Northern  Ocean,  alluded  to  in  your 
Supplementary  Number,  p.  428. 

i  am,  &c.  Kaleb. 

It  being  about  noon,  the  three  men, 
who  had  been  sent  as  spies,  met  us  on 
their  return,  and  informed  jny  compa¬ 
nions,  that  five  tents  of  Esquimaux 
were  on  the  west-side  of  the  river. — 
The  situation,  they  said,  was  very  con¬ 
venient  for  surprising  them  ;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  account,  I  judged  it  to 
be  about  twelve  miles  from  the  place 
at  which  we  met  the  spies.  When  the 
'Indians  received  this  intelligence,  no 
farther  attendance  or  attention  was 
paid  to  my  survey  ;  but  their  whole 
thoughts  were  immediately  engaged  in 
planning  the  best  method  of  attack,  and 
how  they  might  steal  on  the  poor  Es¬ 
quimaux  the  ensuing  night,  and  kill 
them  all  while  asleep.  To  accomplish 
this  bloody  design  more  effectually,  the 
Indians  thought  it  necessary  to  cross 
the  river  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and,  by 
the  account  of  the  spies,  it  appeared 
that  no  part  was  miore  convenient  for 
the  purpose  than  that  where  we  had 
met  them,  it  being  there  very  smooth, 
and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  any 
fall.  Accordipgly,  after  the  Indians 
had  put  ail  their  guns,  spears,  targets, 
&c.  in  good  order,  we  crossed  the 
river,  which  took  up  some  time. 

When  we  arrived  on  the  west-side 
of  the  river,  eacli  painted  the  front  of 
his  target  or  shield  :  some  with  the 
figure  of  the  sun,  others  with  that  of 
the  moon,  several  with  different  kinds 
of  birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  and  many 
with  the  images  of  imaginary  beings  ; 
which,  according  to  their  silly  notions, 
are  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  ele¬ 
ments,  earth,  sea,  air,  &c. 

On  inquiring  the  reason  of  their  doing 
so,  i  learned  that  each  man  painted  his 
shield  with  the  image  of  that  being  on 
which  he  relied  most  for  success  in  the 
intended  engagement.  Some  were  con¬ 
tented  with  a  single  representation ; 
while  others,  doubtful,  as  I  suppose,  of 
the  quality  and  power  of  any  single 
being,  had  their  shields  covered  to  the 
very  margin  with  a  group  of  hierogly- 
phicks,  quite  unintelligible  to  every  one 
excepbthe  painter.  Indeed,  from  the 
hurry  in  which  this  business  was  neces¬ 
sarily  done,  the  want  of  every  colour 
but  red  and  black,  and  the  deficiency  of 
skill  in  the  artist,  most  of  those  paint¬ 
ings  had  more  the  apjiearance  of  a 
number  of  accidental  blotches,  than 
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“  of  any  thing  tliat  is  on  the  earth,  or 
in  the  water  under  the  earth  and, 
though  some  few  of  tiiein  conveyed  a 
tolerable  idea  of  the  thing  intended, 
yet  even  these  were  many  degrees 
worse  than  our  country  sign-paintings 
in  England. 

Wh  en  this  piece  of  superstition  was 
completed,  we  began  to  advance  to¬ 
ward  the  Esquimaux  tents  ;  but  were 
very  careful  to  avoid  crossing  any  hills, 
or  talking  loud,  for  fear  of  being  seen 
or  overheard  by  the  inhabitants;  by 
which  means,  the  distance  was  not 
only  much  greater  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been,  but,  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  in  the  lowest  grounds,  we  were 
obliged  to  walk  through  entire  swamps 
of  stiff  marly  clay,  sometimes  up  to  the 
knees.  Our  course,  however,  on  this 
occasion,  though  very  serpentine,  was 
not  altogether  so  remote  from  the 
river  as  entirely  to  exclude  me  from  a 
view  of  it  the  vvhole  way  :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  several  times,  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  ground,  we  advanced 
so  near  it,  as  to  give  me  an  opportunity 
of  convincing  myself  that  it  was  as  un- 
navigable  as  it  was  in  those  parts  which 
I  had  surveyed  before,  and  which  en¬ 
tirely  corresponded  with  the  accounts 
given  of  it  by  the  spies. 

It  is,  perhajis,  worth  remarking,  tliat 
my  crew,  though  an  undisciplined  rab¬ 
ble,  and  by  no  means  accustomed  to 
war  or  command,  seemingly  acted  on 
tills  horrid  occasion  with  the  utmost 
uniformity  of  sentiment.  There  was 
not  among  them  the  least  altercation  or 
separate  opinion  ;  all  were  united  in 
the  general  cause,  and  as  ready  to  fol¬ 
low  where  Malonabbee  led,  as  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  ready  to  lead,  according 
to  the  advice  of  an  old  Copper  Indian, 
who  liad  joined  us  on  our  iirst  arrival 
at  the  river  where  this  bloody  business 
was  first  proposed. 

Never  w'as  reciprocity  of  interest 
more  generally  regarded  among  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people,  than  it  was  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion  by  my  crew,  for  not  one 
was  a  moment  k\  want  of  any  thing  that 
another  could  spare  ;  and,  if  ever  the 
spirit  of  disinterested  friendship  ex¬ 
panded  the  heart  of  a  Northern  Indian, 
it  was  here  exhibited  in  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  meaning  of  the  w'ord.  Pro¬ 
perty  of  every  kind,  that  could  be  of 
general  use,  now  ceased  to  he  private  ; 
and  every  one  wdio  had  any  thing  which 
came  under  that  description,  seemed 
proud  of  an  opportunity  of  giving  it,  or 
lending  it,  to  those  who  had  none,  or 
were  most  in  want  of  it. 

'I'he  number  of  my  crew  was  so  much 
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greater  than  that  wliicli  five  tents  could 
contain,  and  the  warlike  manner  in 
which  they  were  equipped,  so  greatly 
superior  to  wdiat  could  be  expected  of 
the  poor  Esquimaux,  that  no  less  than 
a  total  massacre  of  every  one  of  them 
wms  likely  to  be  the  case,  unless  Pro- 
vid(‘nce  should  work  a  miracle  for  their 
deliverance. 

The  land  was  so  situated,  that  we 
walked  under  cover  of  the  rocks  and 
hills  till  we  were  within  tw'o  hundred 
yards  of  the  tents.  There  we  lay  in 
ambush  for  some  time,  watcliing  the 
motions  of  the  Esquimaux  ;  and  here 
the  Indians  w^ould  have  advised  me  to 
stay  till  the  fight  was  over,  but  to  this 
I  could  by  no  means  consent;  for  I  con¬ 
sidered,  that  when  the  Esquimaux  came 
to  be  surprised,  they  would  try  every 
way  to  escape;  and  if  they  found  me 
alone,  not  knowing  me  from  an  enemy, 
they  would  probably  proceed  to  violence 
against  me  when  no  person  was  near  to 
assist.  For  this  reason,  1  determined 
to  accompany  them,  telling  them  at  the 
same  lime,  that  I  would  not  have  any 
hand  in  the  murder  they  were  about  to 
commit,  unless  I  found  it  necessary  for 
my  own  safety.  The  Indians  were  not 
displeased  at  this  proposal :  one  of 
them  immediately  fixed  me  a  spear, 
and  another  lent  me  a  broad  bayonet, 
for  my  protection;  but,  at  that  time,  I 
could  not  be  provided  with  a  target, 
nor  did  I  want  to  be  encumbered  with 
such  an  unnecessary  piece  of  lumber. 

While  we  lay  in  ambush,  the  Indians 
performed  the  last  ceremonies  which 
were  thought  necessary  before  the  en¬ 
gagement.  These  chiefly  consisted  in 
painting  their  faces  ;  some  all  black, 
some  all  red,  and  others  with  a  mixture 
of  the  two;  and,  to  prevent  their  hair 
from  blowing  into  their  eyes,  it  was 
either  tied  before  and  behind,  and  on 
both  sides,  or  else  cut  short  all  round. 
The  next  thing  they  considered,  was 
to  make  themselves  as  light  as  possible 
for  running,  which  they  did,  by  pulling 
off  their  stockings,  and  either  cutting 
off  the  sleeves  of  their  jackets,,  or  roll¬ 
ing  them  up  close  to  their  arm-pits  ; 
and  though  the  musquetoes  at  the  same 
time  were  so  numerous  as  to  surpass  all 
credibility,  yet  some  of  the  Indians 
actually  pulled  off  their  jackets,  and 
entered  the  lists  quite  naked,  except 
their  breech-cloths  and  shoes.  Fearing 
I  might  have  occasion  to  run  with  the 
rest,  I  thought  it  also  advisable  to  pull 
off  my  stockings  and  cap,  and  to  lie  my 
hair  as  close  up  as  pos.sible. 

By  the  time  the  Indians  had  made, 
themselves  thus  completely  frightful, 
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it  was  near  one  o’clock  in  the  morning' 
of  the  s.eventeenth  ;  when,  finding  all 
the  Esquimaux  quiet  in  their  tents, 
they  rushed  forth  from  their  ambuscade, 
and  fell  on  the  poor  unsuspecting  crea¬ 
tures,  unperceived,  till  close  at  the 
very  eaves  of  their  tents,  when  they 
soon  began  the  bloody  massacre,  while 
I  stood  neuter  in  the  rear. 

In  a  few  seconds,  the  horrible  scene 
commenced ;  it  was  shocking  beyond 
description  :  the  poor  unhappy  victims 
were  surprised  in  the  midst  of  their 
sleep,  and  had  neither  time  nor  power 
to  make  any  resistance ;  men,  women, 
and  children,  in  all  upwards  of  twenty, 
ran  out  of  their  tents  stark  naked,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  their  escape ; 
but  the  Indians  having  possession  of  all 
the  land-side,  to  no  place  could  they  fly 
for  shelter.  One  alternative  only  re¬ 
mained,  that  of  jumping  into  the  river, 
but  as  none  of  them  attempted  it,  they 
all  fell  a  sacrifice  to  Indian  barbarity  ! 

The  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  poor 
expiring  wretches  were  truly  dreadful ; 
and  my  horror  was  much  increased  at 
seeing  a  young  girl,  seemingly  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  killed  so  near 
me,  that  when  the  first  spear  was  stuck 
into  her  side,  she  fell  down  at  my  feet, 
and  twisted  round  my  legs,  so  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  disen¬ 
gage  myself  from  her  dying  grasp. — • 
As  two  Indian  men  pursued  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  victim,  I  solicited  very  hard  for 
her  life,  but  the  murderers  made  no 
reply,  till  they  had  stuck  both  their 
spears  through  her  body,  and  trans¬ 
fixed  her  to  the  ground.  They  then 
looked  me  sternly  in  the  face,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  ridicule  me^by  asking  if  I  want¬ 
ed  an  Esquimaux  wife ;  and  paid  not 
the  smallest  regard  to  the  shrieks  and 
argony  of  the  poor  wretch  who  was 
twining  round  their  spears  like  an  eel ! 
Indeed,  after  receiving  much  abusive 
language  from  them  on  the  occasion,  I 
was  at  length  obliged  to  desire  that  they 
would  be  more  expeditious  in  dispatch¬ 
ing  the  victim  out  of  her  misery,  other¬ 
wise  I  should  be  obliged,  out  of  pity, 
to  assist  in  the  friendly  office  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  existence  of  a  fellow- 
creature  who  was  so  cruelly  wounded. 
On  this  request  being  made,  one  of  the 
Indians  hastily  drew  his  spear  from  the 
place  where  it  was  first  lodged,  and 
pierced  it  through  her  breast  near  the 
heart.  The  love  of  life,  however,  even 
in  this  most  miserable  state,  was  so 
predominant,  that  though  this  might 
justly  be  called  the  most  merciful  act 
that  could  be  done  for  the  poor  crea¬ 
ture,  it  seemed  to  be  unwelcome ;  for, 


though  much  exhausted  by  pain  and 
loss  of  blood,  she  made  several  efforts 
to  ward  off  the  friendly  blow.  My 
situation,  and  the  terror  of  ray  mind  at 
beholding  this  butchery,  cannot  easily 
be  conceived,  much  less  described : 
though  I  summed  up  all  the  fortitude  I 
was  master  of  on  the  occasion,  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  I  could  refrain  from 
tears  ;  and  I  am  confident,  that  my  fea¬ 
tures  must  have  feelingly  expressed 
how  sincerely  I  was  affected  at  the 
barbarous  scene  I  then  witnessed  ;  even 
at  this  hour,  I  cannot  reflect  on  the 
transactions  of  that  horrid  day  without 
shedding  tears. 


THE  FAIRY  AND  THE  SCISSORS. 

A  FABLE, 

Written  in  1780  by  a  Naval  Officer* 
The  world  at  length  this  truth  respects 
“  From  little  causes  great  effects 
Small  acorns  bury’d  in  the  earth. 

To  mighty  branching  oaks  give  birth  : 
A  spark  of  fire  destroys  a  town. 

And  silk  worm’s  bags  become  a  gown  • 
But  he  who  doubts  of  what  I  say,  ’ 
May  find  it  true  some  future  day  : 

And  as  it  is  in  prudence  right. 

To  guard  against  a  stormy  night. 

Let  him  peruse  ray  tale  alarm’d. 

The  proverb  says  “forewarn’d  fore¬ 
arm’d.’’ 

~j 

It  happen’d  on  a  summer’s  day. 

When  balmy  breezes  lightly  play, 

A  Fairy  in  a  gamesome  mood, 

Resolv’d  to  quit  the  mazy  wood  ; 

And  not  determin’d  where  to  stray. 

At  once  to  Chance  commits  her  way  ; 
And  Chance  that  ever  has  a  spite. 

And  is  to  lovers  unpolite. 

Conducts  the  elf  where  Lucy  lives. 

And  entrance  to  her  chamber  gives. 

Yet  some  dare  say  that  I  defame. 
That  Chance  was  not  at  all  to  blame  : 
For  zephyr  bore  her  on  his  wing. 

And  thro’  some  inlet  safe  did  bring — 

But  be  this  as  it  pleases  Fame, 

She  into  Lucy’s  closet  came  ; 

And  looking  round  with  eager  eyes, 

A  tambour  frame  she  soon  descries, 
Doubtful  for  what  it  could  be  meant, 
Rather  than  on  some  mischief  bent ; 


*  Our  esteemed  correspondent  Ed¬ 
gar,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this 
sprigjitly  bagatelle,  which  he  disco¬ 
vered  in  looking  over  the  papers  of  a 
naval  officer  of  some  literary  celebrity, 
who  died  many  years  ago,  expresses 
his  belief  that  it  has  never  been  printed  : 
that  it  is  worthy  of  the  honour,  we  doubt 
not  all  our  readers  will  allow.— Ed. 
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The  Fairy  lakes  a  nearer  view, 

And  while  she  look’d  more  curious 
grew  ; 

Had  Lucy  luckily  been  near, 

The  whole  attair  had  ended  here; 

'i’he  Muses  too  had  had  no  need 
To  linger  o’er  the  little  deed  ; 

Rut  she  who  lets  not  toil  oppress, 

Was  gone  away  in  time  to  dress. 

And  left  her  tools  some  here,  some 
there, 

Sure  token  of  the  giddy  fair. 

The  elf  some  time  admir’d  the  foil, 
The  nice  extended  silken  toil, 

The  pencil  line  so  neatly  faint. 

And  shades  of  silk  that  vied  with  paint. 
Till  all  in  rapture  at  the  sight, 

She  went  to  work  with  all  her  might. 

In  hand  she  takes  the  mounted  steel. 
The  scissors  too,  and  tight  wound  reel. 
And  if  report  for  once  say  true. 

It  was  a  reel  of  rosebud  hue  ; 

Rut  in  her  hurry  to  begin. 

She  of  her  finger  cut  the  skin  ; 

And  now  her  project  at  a  stand, 

Down  dropt  the  scissors  from  her  hand. 
Her  little  breast  with  fury  beat. 

Her  redd’ning  cheeks  with  ire  replete. 
And  eyes  that  glisten’d  thro’  a  tear. 

All  show’d  that  just  revenge  was  near ; 
A  small  shrill  voice  the  silence  broke. 
And  thus  the  scissors  she  bespoke  : 

“  Ill-fated  things,  my  foes  to  be. 
Take  now  a  curse  severe  from  me  ; 

A  fatal  present  ye  shall  prove, 

And  cut  the  silken  bands  of  love  ; 
Where’er  the  fairies  pow’r  extends, 
Shall  part  the  dearest,  kindest  friends, 
And  all  who  take  such  gift  shall  wail, 
The  issue  of  my  sutf ’ring  tale.” 

This  said  a  gentle  breeze  she  sipt, 
And  from  the  fatal  closet  tript ; 

Thro’  woods  and  vales  to  seek  around, 
A  balmy  leaf  to  heal  the  wound. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  PUGILISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. 

Sir, — I  flatter  myself  that  but  little 
apology  is  necessary,  at  this  period,  for 
calling  the  attention  of  your  numerous 
readers,  to  the  prevalence  and  increas¬ 
ed  practice  of  pugilism.  As  your  co¬ 
lumns  are  devoted  to  objects  of  useful¬ 
ness,  and  ever  open  to  purposes  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  diminution  of  any  existing 
evil,  I  anxiously  hope  that  a  spare  cor¬ 
ner  of  your  valuable  and  widely-circu¬ 
lated  miscellany,  will  be  afforded  me. 

It  is  probably  well  remembered  that 
some  few  years  back,  the  brutal  custom 
and  practice  of  bull-baiting,  was  car¬ 
ried  on  in  this  country  to  a  most  enor¬ 


mous  and  alarming  extent.  So"  much 
so,  that  frequently  the  lives  of  indivi¬ 
duals  were  exposed  to  great  danger. 
This  practice  has  hapi)ily  subsided  ; — 
but  whether  its  discontinuance  is  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  prohibition  by  law,  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an  en¬ 
lightened  feature  in  the  manners  and 
moral  complexion  of  society,  I  am  una¬ 
ble  to  say.  I  had  much  rather  ascribe 
it  to  the  latter  suggestion;  but  I  am 
fearful  that  from  the  increased  preva¬ 
lence  of  pugilism,  it  discovers  nothing 
of  an  improvement  in  the  habits  and 
dispositions  of  this  class  of  individuals. 
It  appears  to  me,  that  one  evil  has 
merely  been  exchanged  for  another. 
Pitched  combats  are  daily  to  be  wit¬ 
nessed — collected  thousands  are  there 
gathered  together,  and  gaze  upon  these 
spectacles  of  brutality  with  applauding 
delight  and  pleasure.  It  is  not  requir¬ 
ed  that,  in  order  to  convince  ourselves 
of  this  appalling  fact,  we  should  at¬ 
tend  the  place  of  exhibition,  since  our 
journals  give  ample  testimony  of  their  ex¬ 
istence.  And  it  is  much  lobe  regretted 
that  occurrences  so  repugnant  to  the  pure 
feelings  of  humanity,  and  so  offensive  to 
a  senseof  delicacy  and  propriety,  should, 
however  much  they  may  rage  without 
doors,  be  brought,  through  the  medium 
of  a  newspaper,  to  the  home  of  peace 
and  tranquillity.  1  know  it  will  be  said 
by  the  supporters  of  this  art,  that  it  is 
a  manly  exercise — that  it  displays  cou¬ 
rageous  feeling — magnanimous  dispo¬ 
sition  of  heart — fine  sport — diversion, 
&c.  and  that  it  transcendently  shows 
our  strength  and  firmness  of  mind,  har¬ 
monizing  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  feats  of  our  ancestors  and  prede¬ 
cessors.  This  reasoning  is  abhorrent 
to  the  feelings  of  humanity.  Is  it  cou¬ 
rageous  to  give  the  hand  as  a  token  of 
friendship  before  battle,  whilst  the  pas¬ 
sions  raging  within  the  opponent’s 
breast,  are  those  of  a  desire  to  conquer, 
and  which  feelings  must  be  created  and 
nurtured  with  anger — perhaps  malice? 
— is  it  courageous  to  witness  the  down¬ 
fall  of  a  fellow-creature  covered  with 
bruises  and  bloody  wounds  ? — is  it  diver¬ 
sion  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  hu¬ 
manity,  and  free  from  the  stain  of  ma¬ 
lignity?— is  it  a  pleasure  to  behold  a 
fellow-mortal,  subjected  tothe  most  se¬ 
vere  punishment  which  man’s  physical 
strength  can  inflict  ? 

The  practice  of  Pugilism  is  an  enor¬ 
mous  evil,  since  it  increases  the  appe¬ 
tite  for  gaming,  and  betting,  and  hence 
proceed  a  numerous  train  of  im¬ 
portant  mischievous  dispositions.  But 
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the  public  mind  is  too  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  fatal  efiects  of  gamblinj?  at  this 
moment  to  render  it  necessary  that  I 
should  dwell  on  tiiem.  it  is  also  to  be 
remarked  that  these  “  Gentlemen  of  the 
Fancy,”  as  the  advocates  of  pugilism 
call  themselves,  have  a  peculiar  lan¬ 
guage  and  dialect,  which  is  in  general 
use  with  them,  and  denominated  their 
slang.  I  am  inclined  to  favour  the  opi¬ 
nion,  that  this  technical  phraseology  is 
indirectly  injurious  to  the  literature  of 
our  country.  Its  aphorisms  are  liable 
to  be  blended  with  the  native  purity  of 
our  language,  and  thus  contaminate  its 
streams  v/ith  the  currents  of  hypothe¬ 
tical  idioms.  I  remember  somewhere 
to  have  heard  suggestions  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  society  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelly  to  animals.  I  much  regret 
that  I  have  heard  nothing  more  of  it, 
for  although  this  species  of  cruelty  is 
not  immediately  in  connection  with  the 
cruelty  of  men  towards  each  other,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  ap¬ 
probation  of  such  an  establishment,  as 
it  would  tend  to  eradicate  that  ferocity 
of  heart,  which  so  disgracefully  sepa¬ 
rates  this  class  of  individuals  from  the 
supporters  of  peaceable  society.  I 
would  not  desire  that  the  legislature 
should  adopt  any  other  measures  for 
the  prevention  of  this  practice  than 
those  which  are  in  existence,  but  mere¬ 
ly  suggest  that  the  Magistrates  would 
rigidly  enforce  the  directions  and  pe¬ 
nalties  of  those  acts.  However,  wav¬ 
ing  all  these  considerations,  1  will  as¬ 
sert  ray  firm  conviction,  that  it  is  only 
to  the  humane  and  proper  feelings  of 
mankind  that  ought  to  appeal. 
Let  every  journal  which  now  so  fully 
narrates  those  disgusting  spectacles, 
hold  them  up  to  the  notice -of  the  coun- 
ry,  as  objects  of  detestation — as  unfit 
scenes  for  a  civilized  land — as  an  odium 
upon  the  face  of  society,  and  as  a  prac¬ 
tice  more  becoming  a  tribe  of  ferocious 
savages,  than  a  diversion  for  the  gra¬ 
tification  and  amusement  of  English¬ 
men;  and  then  we  shall  soon  see  pugi¬ 
lism  sink  into  neglect,  and  in  time  be 
entirely  abandoned. 

From  a  cursory  view  of  the  habits 
and  manners  of  these  amateurs  of  box¬ 
ing  repute,  it  miglit  seem  that  its  prac¬ 
tice  originated  in  ignorance  and  brutisli 
stupidity  of  mind.  But  such  is  not  the 
case.  Their  lives  are  devoted  to  the 
perfection  of  the  art,  and  their  sub¬ 
sistence  depends  upon  obtained  victory. 
Neither  can  many  of  the  assembled 
thousands  who  frequent  these  scenes, 
be  men,  visiting  them  from  mere  curi¬ 


osity  and  novelty,  as  the  immense  bets 
which  are  dependent  upon  the  fate  of 
the  bafile,  decidedly  convince  us  that 
men  of  rank  and  opulence  are  tlie  prin¬ 
cipal  abettors.  Thus  it  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  that  the  practice  of  [)ugiiism 
exists  not  only  in  the  lowest  orders  of 
society,  but  is  even  patronized  by  men 
of  authority  and  of  celebrity  in  the  em- 
pii-e.  The  worse  the  example,  the 
more  lamentable  tlie  reflection.  No 
man  of  feeling  can  hesitate  to  pronounce 
it  to  be  the  curse  of  society,  since  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  of  social  order 
are  trampled  under  foot  by  it,  and  a 
subversion  of  humanity  and  sympa¬ 
thy  are  naturally  the  result  of  its 
tendencies  and  bearings.  There  have 
been  instances  in  which  the  life  of  the 
pugilist  has  yielded  to  the  dreadful  fury 
of  the  conflict.  “  He  who  wantonly 
puts  to  death  a  fellow  creature,”  says 
an  intelligent  writer,  “•  is  guilty  of 
murder ;  and  he  who  puts  a  fellow 
creature  to  death  without  knowing  why, 
is  equally  guilty  ;  the  cause  may  be 
g(»od,  but  if  he  knows  it  not,  he  is  a 
murderer.  No  casuistry  can  save  him 
from  the  guilt  of  it.” 

I  am  fearful  I  am  now  trespassing  on 
the  limits  of  your  indulgence,  and  will 
therefore  leave  this  subject  to  every 
considerate  mind,  and  doubt  not  that 
the  enormous^vils  emanating  from  this 
display  of  wanton  barbarity,  will  at 
once  convince  them  of  its  manifest  ope¬ 
rations  upon  society.  That  pugilism  is 
offensive  to  feelings  of  delicacy,  and  is 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  ebullitions 
of  passion,  is  obvious.  I’o  remedy, 
then.  Ibis  disgusting  practice,  it  be¬ 
hoves  every  man  to  hold  it  up  to  in¬ 
dignation  and  scorji.  For  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  to  be  the  theatre  of  these  ferocious 
atrocities  and  these  inhuman  brutalities, 
is  to  cloud  its  national  character  with 
the  darkness  and  besotted  ignorance  of 
a  degenerate  age.  To  reflect  that  our 
fields  in  the  nineteenth  century  are  dis¬ 
graced  with  such  spectacles,  and  that 
these  brutal  displays  of  boxing  are  for 
the  diversion  and  amusement  of  thou¬ 
sands  OF  Britons,  is  both  lamentable 
and  derogatory  to  the  high  perfection 
of  its  arts,  its  literature,  and  generally 
esteemed  purity  and  refinement  of  man¬ 
ners.  If  this  evil  cannot  be  altogether 
counteracted  by  appeals  lo  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  men,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at¬ 
tempts  to  prevent  its  streams  from 
flowing  into  the  channels  of  society, 
will  be  in  some  degree  efficacious,  and 
thus  protect  the  bosoms  of  every 
peaceable  individual  from  increased 
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insult  and  disgust.  As  longas  society 
exi'^ts,  let  it  be  siihjecfcd  to  the  laws 
and  government  of  sociely  ;  and,  as  it 
is  the  confines  of  our  hajiiiiness,  iet  us 
not  brutalize  its  inmates  with  (!is|)Iays 
of  inliuman  passions  and  barbarous 
til  mults. 

Nov.  16,  1823.  S.  R. 


HOT  AND  COLD; 

0«,  THE  poet’s  EPISTI-ES. 

Ccnus  irritahilc  vutum. 

A  poor  Poet  being  desirous  of  a  Cask 
of  Ale,  sent  the  following  Epistle  to  a 
Brewer  named  Diot: 

Dyot !  brewer  of  good  ale, 

!May  thy  custom  never  fail : 

II  ow'  1  love  a  pint  of  thine. 

Clear  as  amber,  rich  as  wine. 

While  1  sip,  it  flows  along, 

Swee'ly  o’er  my  pleased  tongue, 

M.a  king  every  trouble  cease, 

Lulling  soft  my  soul  to  peace. 

'riiy  delicious  beverage  ' 

Makes  a  youth  of  crippled  age, 
Banishes  all  misery. 

And  sets  the  loaded  bosom  free. 

I/‘t  me  whispi  r  in  thine  ear. 

Send  me,  friend  !  a  cask  of  beer. 

To  this  gentle  hint  the  Brewer  paid 
no  attention,  and  the  Poet,  in  revenge, 
thus  lets  loose  upon  him  the  storm  of  his 
indignation. 

TIail !  thou  cause  of  aches  and  pains, 
Hail!  destroyer  of  men’s  brains  ; 
Hail !  thou  origin  of  riot. 

Hail  !  thou  fat  and  vulgar  Dyot ; 

A  beast  thyself,  thou  makest  others 
Tmok  just  like  thy  beastly  brothers  : 
’Tis  thy  prerogative  to  steep 
The  souls  of  men  in  swinish  sleep  ; 
Bodies  are  by  thee  enlarged. 

Heads  are  palsied,  stomachs  charg’d. 
Pleurisies,  asthmatic  breath. 

Gout  and  want,  and  sudden  death, 
Madness,  fevers,  misery. 

Of  every  kind,  arise  from  thee  : 
Drink,  wicked  wretch,  thy  poisonous 
ale. 

Drink  till  you  burst,  and  go  to  II — 1. 


THE  ELEPHANT  OF  MASSACHU¬ 
SETTS. 

In  the  year  1816  a  fine  elephant, 
which  bad  long  been  known  in  the 
principal  towns  of  the  United  States, 
where  it  was  exhibited,  was  wantonly 
killed  by  a  ruffian  who  fired  at  it.  'I'he 
National  Intelligencer,  after  some  re¬ 
flections  on  the  brutal  act,  gives  the 
following  anecdotes  of  the  docile  ani¬ 
mal. 


The  elephant  so  inhumanly  killed  at 
IMassachusetts,  was  for  some  lime  con¬ 
fined  in  a  small  and  uncomfortable 
{)lace,  where  a  temporary'  shed  was 
erected  for  him.  The  weather  was  ex¬ 
tremely  hot,  and  the  sensibility  of  the 
poor  animal  had  been  frequently  tor¬ 
tured  by  the  cries  of  distress  proceed¬ 
ing  from  a  dog  belonging  to  his  master, 
on  whom  the  visitants  inflicted  pain,  to 
witness  the  distres.s  of  his  gigantic  pro¬ 
tector.  yVt  every  cry  the  elephant 
would  groan  ;  and  when  the  dog  was 
admitted  to  his  presence  again,  he 
would  pass  his  foot  slightly  over  the 
back  of  the  animal,  as  if  he  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  sooth  his  sufl’erings.  Having  been 
often  irritated  in  this  manner,  the  ani¬ 
mal  grew  furious  and  ungovernable  at 
last,  and  his  jiroboscis  flew  in  rapid 
circle's,  denouncing  vengeance  on  the 
persecutors  of  his  humble  friend.  He 
repeatedly  smote  with  his  trunk  the 
boards  that  forrac-d  his  prison  ;  he  first 
touched  them  with  the  extremity  of  his 
jiroboscis,  by  way  of  ascertaining  the 
Strength  of  his  confinement ;  finding  the 
resistance  still  efiVctual,  he  rolled  it 
into  a  partial  knot,  and  struck  a  harder 
blow — this  assault  was  likewise  unsuc¬ 
cessful  ;  the  coil  was  redoubled,  and 
the  assault  made  with  augmented  vio¬ 
lence,  but  liot  sufficient  to  demolish  his 
prison  walls.  Repeated  experiments 
of  this  kind  were  made,  and  at  every 
abortive  effort  the  size  of  the  weapon 
of  offence  and  the  strength  of  the  blow 
we.  e  redoubled.  At  length,  gathering 
up  his  proboscis  into  a  circular  com¬ 
pact  knot,  he  smote  the  wall  with  all 
ids  might,  and  the  boards  flew  like  fea¬ 
thers  before  the  blast,  and  he  stood  at 
once  emancipated  and  enlarged. 

'  His  generous  friendship  for  the  dog 
was  of  a  character  truly  surprising. 
Patient,  mild,  and  forbearing  under  per¬ 
sonal  injuries,  as  if  conscious  of  the 
plenitude  of  his  might,  he  would  not 
suffer  wdth  the  same  quietude  an  injury 
offered  to  this  humble  friend.  Confined, 
as  he  once  was,  in  a  ferry  boat,  for  the 
security  of  the  passengers,  they  deemed 
that  this  dog  might  with  impunity  be 
assaulted.  They  began  to  torture  the 
dog,  and  the  cries  reached  the  ears  of 
the  elephant.  Resentment  is  fertile  in 
finding  out  means  of  annoyance,  and  so 
it  was  proved  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  assailants  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  trunk,  but  the  water  was  near. 
Extending  his  proboscis  info  the  river, 
he  absorbed  great  quantities  into  his 
chest,  which  he  immediately  emptied 
through  the  same  channel,  into  the 
boat.  He  began  to  work  leisurely  in 
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the  buswiess  of  drowning  the  whole 
compiiny  at  flrst,  apparently  not  ap¬ 
prehending  any  counteracting  exertion  ; 
but  when  he  observed  two  hands  em¬ 
ployed  in  baleing  the  water  out,  who  at 
length  became  alarmed  for  their  safety, 
lie  redoubled  his  exertions,  pouring 
larger  quantities  of  water,  and  with 
more  rapidity,  in  his  draughts,  as  if  to 
accomplish  his  object.  The  men  em¬ 
ployed  to  bale  the  water  were  obliged 
to  redouble  their  alacrity  also  ;  but  in 
this  strange  contest  for  superiority,  the 
boat  reached  the  land  before  the  vic¬ 
tory  was  decided.  This  fact  we  have 
from  one  of  the  company,  who  was  a 
trembling  witness  of  the  spectacle. 
H  ow  wonderful  was  the  docility  of  this 
noble  creature  ?  How  often  has  he,  as 
if  endeavouring  to  shew  with  what  dex¬ 
terity  the  animal  next  indignity  to  man 
could  imitate  the  actions  of  man — how 
often  has  he  uncorked  a  porter  bottle 
with  the  skill  of  a  tapster,  and  then,  as 
a  satire  on  wine-bibbers,  emptied  the 
whole  contents  at  a  draught. 

This  elephant  once  acted  a  felonious 
part.  It  was  customary  for  his  visitors 
to  place  cakes  of  gingerbread  in  their 
pockets,  end  to  approach  this  animal,  to 
observe  with  what  dexterity  he  would 
rifle  and  gormandize  the  contents  of 
these  recesses,  by  the  agency  of  his 
trunk.  From  this  fact  the  elephant 
drew  the  sage  conclusion,  that  every 
pocket  was  made  for  his  accommoda¬ 
tion,  and  that  they  always  contained 
gingerbread,  and  nothing  else.  A 
gentleixan  was  once  standing  behind 
him,  whose  pocket  was  in  the  reach  of 
his  proboscis,  w^hich,  without  any  sort 
of  ceremony,  and  tHthout  even  an  apo¬ 
logy  for  his  impertinence,  the  animal 
proceeded  to  rifle.  He  found  there 
s^)me thing  of  about  the  weight,  size, 
dimensions,  shape,  and  colour  of  a  cake 
of  gingerbread,  and  having  so  many 
evidences  before  him,  was  not  very 
scrupulous  in  his  inquiries.  Probably 
remembering  the  lines  of  Shakspeare, 
“  thou  com’st  in  such  a  questionable 
shape,  that  I  will  call  thee  ginger¬ 
bread,”  he  swallowed  it  without  hesi¬ 
tation  ;  it  was  only  a  pocket-book, 
containing  a  comfortable  variety  of 
bank-notes,  confidential  letters,  and  un¬ 
drawn  tickets  in  a  lottery. 

'I'o  these  anecdotes  of  the  elephant  of 
■Massachusetts  we  shall  add  a  few  re¬ 
marks  on  the  elephant  generally. 

The  manner  in  which  these  creatures 
ford  rivers,  is  peculiarly  remarkable. 
Unwilling  to  exert  themselves  more 
than  the  occasion  requires,  they  walk 
upon  the  bottom  until  the  waters  cover 


their  heads.  Then  they  elevate  their 
trunks  above  the  surface,  and  being 
supplied  with  a  proper  quantity  of  air 
through  these  organs,  continue  their 
submarine  journey  unimpeded.  The 
top  of  the  trunk  is  often  seen  moving  in 
quiet  and  confidence  athwart  ihe  stream, 
as  if  by  an  involuntary  motion,  while 
its  owner  remains  in  security  below. 
When  the  depth  will  no  longer  allow  of 
this  enjoyment,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
the  head  of  this  majestic  animal  rises 
to  view,  so  peculiarly  solicitous  does 
he  appear  not  to  exert  himself  beyond 
the  emergency  of  the  case.  It  is  like¬ 
wise  worthy  of  remark,  the  manner  in 
which  the  elephants  light  the  rhinoce¬ 
ros.  They  are  determined  and  inve¬ 
terate  enemies  to  each  other,  and  liie 
first  blow  decides  the  battle.  The  rhi¬ 
noceros,  it  is  well  known,  is  of  a  size 
much  smaller  than  his  antagonist,  and 
runs  between  his  legs.  If  he  escapes 
the  blow  of  the  proboscis,  he  will,  by 
means  of  the  horn  with  which  nature 
has  surmounted  his  nose,  rip  open  the 
belly  of  the  elephant:  if  he  receives 
the  blow,  he  lies  motionless  at  his  feet, 
a  breathless  body.  See  now  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  elephant  prepares  him¬ 
self  for  the  reception  of  his  formidable 
antagonist.  In  all  othericases,  he  ele¬ 
vates  his  club  when  he  meditates  a 
deadly  blow.,^ In  the  present  instance, 
it  would  give  to  his  enemy  an  unneces¬ 
sary  advantage ;  it  would  leave  the 
passage  between  his  fore  legs  unguard¬ 
ed.  The  sagacious  animal  seems  sen¬ 
sible  of  this,  and  lowering  Ins  head, 
lays  his  proboscis  between  his  fore  legs, 
to  its  whole  extent,  and  waits  for  the 
arrival  of  his  foe.  At  the  moment  of 
his  arrival  the  receding  blow  is  given, 
which,  while  it  guards  him  from  the 
horn,  lays  his  enemy  prostrate  in  the 
dust :  his  proboscis  is  thus  rendered  at 
one  and  the  same  instant  of  time  an  en¬ 
gine  both  of  assault  and  defence.  When 
annoyed  by  the  flies  in  their  passage 
through  a  forest,  they  will  pluck  with 
their  trunks  a  bough,  and  whip  the  in¬ 
sects  away,  with  all  the  dexterity  of  a 
beau  with  his  pocket-handkerchief ; 
they  have  even  been  seen  with  these 
fans  soliciting  the  presence  of  the  ze¬ 
phyr,  with  as  maiden  an  effeminacy  as 
if  their  delicate  frame  would  tan  under 
the  influence  of  the  solar  beams. 


EPITAPH. 

Stay,  reader,  stay,  and  well  consider 
If  you  are  ready  to  come  hither  : 
Whether  thou  art  or  not,  thou  must; 
Soon  be  raould’ring  into  dust. 
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'File  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  is  one  of  the  most  splendi'i 
temples  ever  erected,  either  by  a 
Christian  or  a  heathen  people — the 
Temple  of  Solomon  excepted;  and 
almost  incredible  histories  of  this  edi¬ 
fice,  may  be  found  in  the  Byzantine 
writers,  whence  the  modern  Greeks  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  most  extravagant  notions 
of  its  decided  superiority  over  any 
church  in  the  known  world. 

The  first  church  dedicated  to  the 
“  Inspired  Wisdom,”  by  Constantine 
the  Great,  was  reduced  to  ashes  during 
the  reign  of  Justinian  ;  when  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  present  structure  were 
laid,  and  in  eight  years  and  five  months 
it  was  completed,  at  an  expense  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  of  gold  or  silver  (for  antiqua¬ 
rians  are  uncertain).  It  was  built  by 
Anthemius,  of  Tralles,  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  architect  of  his  day,  assisted  by 
Isidorus,  of  Miletus.  Reserving,  as 
we  must  do  for  our  next  Number,  a 
more  circumstantial  description  of  this 
ceb  brated  Mosque,  we  shall  at  present 
merely  state,  that  the  form  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  quadrangular ;  the  length  from 
east  to  west  270  feet ;  the  breadth  from 
north  to  south  240  feet.  The  cupola 
rests  on  pillars  of  marble.  The  four 
minarets  were  added  by  the  'I’urkish 
Emperor  Selim  II.  The  interior  of 
the  church,  though  many  ornaments 


have  been  defaced  by  the  Turks,  still 
retains  much  of  its  original  grandeur. 
The  pavement  is  entirely  of  marble, 
worked  in  diflerent  ornamental  com¬ 
partments.  The  building  appears  to  the 
greatest  advantage  when  illuminated 
for  a  Turkish  festival.  All  the  inferior 
of  the  dome  is  lined  with  Mosaic,  dis¬ 
posed  into  figures  and  ornamental  work. 

The  mosque  of  St.  Sophia  has  now 
lasted  1200  years,  during  which  time  it 
has  suffered  much  from  earthquakes. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

SPIRIT  OF  THE 

THE  LIFE  OF  COLONEL  DA¬ 
NIEL  BOON. 

Of  all  men,  saving  Sylla,  the  man- 
slayer, 

Who  passes  for  in  life  and  death  most 
lucky. 

Of  the  great  names  which  in  our  faces 
stare, 

The  General  Boon,  backwoodsman 
of  Kentucky, 

Was  happiest  among  mortals  any 
where ; 

For  killing  nothing  but  a  bear  or  buck, 
he 

Enjoy’d  the  lonely,  vigorous,  harmless 
days 

Of  his  old  age  in  \vilds  of  deepest  maze. 
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Crime  came  not  near  him — she  is  not 
the  child 

Of  solitude;  health  shrank  not  from 
him — for 

Her  home  is  in  the  rarely-trodden  wild, 
Whore  if  men  seek  lier  not,  and  death 
be  more 

Their  choice  than  life,  forgive  them,  as 
beguiled 

By  habit  to  what  their  bwn  hearts 
abhor — 

In  cities  caged.  The  present  case  in 
point  T 

Cite  is,  that  Boon  lived  hunting  up  to 
ninety  ; 

And  what’s  still  stranger,  left  behind  a 
name 

For  which  men  vainly  decimate  the 
throng, 

Not  only  famous,  but  of  that  fame. 
Without  which  glory’s  but  a  tavern 
song— 

Simple,  serene,  the  antipodes  of  shame. 
Which  hate  nor  envy  e’er  could  tinge 
with  wrong  ; 

An  active  hermit,  even  in  age  the  chdld 
Of  nature,  or  the  Man  of  Ross  run 
wild.  Byrox. 

Tlie  memoir  of  Colonel  Boon  is  a  no¬ 
velty  in  this  country  ;  the  history  of 
only  part  of  his  singular  career  has 
been  published  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  that  has  never  yet  reached 
England.  Boon  originally  belonged  to 
the  state  of  North  Carolina,  where  he 
cultivated  a  farm.  In  company  with 
other  individuals  he  left  that  province 
in  1769,  and  journeyed  to  a  river  that 
falls  into  the  Ohio,  with  a  view  of  set¬ 
tling  upon  it.  The’^pot  which  he  chose 
was  situated  in  the  state  of  Kentucky, 
in  which  he  thus  became  the  first  set¬ 
tler.  He  began  by  erecting  a  house, 
surrounded  by  a  stockade  or  close  paii- 
sado,  formed  of  the  square  trunks  of 
trees,  placed  close  together  and  sunk 
deep  in  the  earth,  a  precaution  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  be  taken  in  a  fron¬ 
tier  settlement  continually  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  the  native  Indians.  This 
fort,  as  the  Americans  call  such  de¬ 
fences,  was  situated  about  seventy-five 
miles  from  the  present  town  of  Frank¬ 
fort,  and  the  party  gave  it  the  name  of 
Fort  Boonsborough ;  and  thus  was 
formed  the  primitive  settlement  of  the 
state  of  Kentucky,  which  now  has  a 
population  of  564,317.  He  entered 
his  lands  and  secured  them,  as  he 
imagined,  so  as  to  give  him  a  safe  title, 
and  was  completely  established  in  them 
in  the  year  1775.  He  seems,  however, 
to  have  experienced  various  attacks 


from  hostile  tribes  of  Indians.  At  this 
place,  with  no  common  resolution,  and 
with  a  fortitude  that  argued  him  to  be 
of  the  order  of  superior  men,  far  re¬ 
moved  from  military  succour,  in  a  wild 
and  savage  forest,  and  with  a  constant 
fear  of  attack  from  a  ferocious  enemy, 
he  steadily  and  untlaunfedly  proceeded 
to  mature  his  plans.  When  his  little 
fort  was  completed,  he  removed  his 
establishment  to  it  from  North  Carolina, 
conducting  thither  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  the  first  white  females  that  had 
ever  trod  on  the  shores  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  river.  He  was  soon  joined  by 
four  or  five  other  families,  and  thirty  or 
forty  men  settlers.  They  h.ad  several 
limes  repulsed  the  attacks  O’f  the  In¬ 
dians  with  bloodshed  ;  and  at  length, 
while  making  salt  from  some  brine 
springs  at  no  great  distance  from  liis 
home,  h.e  was  surprised,  together  with  - 
twenty-seven  of  his  settlers,  by  up- 
w’ards  of  a  hundred,  who  were  on  their 
march  to  renew  their  attacks  on  his  in¬ 
fant  colony.  He  capitulated  with  them 
on  condition  that  their  lives  should  be 
spared,  and  they  were  immediately 
marched  aw'ay  to  an  Indian  town  on  the 
?tliami  river,  a  long  distance  off,  and 
finally  conducted  to  the  British  go¬ 
vernor,  Hamilton,  at  Detroit,  the  In¬ 
dians  scrupulously  abiding  by  the  terms 
on  vv'hich  Boon  had  surrendered  to  them. 
These  sons  of  nature,  however,  got  so  at¬ 
tached  to  liieir  prisoner  on  their  march, 
that  they  would  not  resign  liim  to  the 
British  governor,  nor  even  part  with 
him  for  a  hundred  pounds  generously 
offered  for  him  by  the  British  officers, 
in  order  that  he  might  return  home  to 
ids  family  ;  but  leaving  bis  fellow-set¬ 
tlers  behind,  they  took  him  away  with 
them  again,  adopted  him  into  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  one  of  their  chiefs,  and  allowed 
him  to  hunt  or  spend  his  time  in  the 
way  most  agreeable  to  his  iimlination. 
One  day  he  went  with  them  to  make 
salt,  when  he  met  with  four  hundred 
and  fifty  warriors  painted  and  armed, 
and  ready  to  set  out  against  Fort  Boons¬ 
borough.  He  immediately  determined, 
at  a  great  risk  of  his  life,  to  make  his 
escape,  trembling  as  he  was  for  the 
fate  of  his  family  and  settlement.  In 
four  days  he  reached  Boonsborough,  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles, 
raakiag  only  one  meal  by  the  way.  Not 
a  minute  was  to  be  lost,  and  he  began 
to  strengthen  his  log  defences  and  for¬ 
tify  himself  as  strongly  as  possible. 
The  Indians,  finding  he  had  escaped, 
delayed  their  attack  ;  and  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  reinforcement  of  men,  in  which 
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were  a  few  troops,  lie  (leleriiiinocl  to 
brave  all  dangers  and  defend  himself  to 
the  last.  At  lengtli  a  ferocious  Indian 
army  made  its  appearance.  Boon  en¬ 
couraged  his  litllu  garrison  to  maintain 
an  obsi inate  defence,  death  being  pre- 
lerable  to  ca[)'ivify,  though  his  hope  of 
resisting  witli  success  was  but  faint, 
'i’he  cruel  and  savage  enemy  also,  they 
might  well  calculate,  would  become 
doubly  enraged  by  a  protracted  resist¬ 
ance  ;  but  like  brave  men,  determined 
to  let  fate  do  its  worst  and  think  no- 
tliing  of  final  consequences,  they  let  the 
Indian  chief  know  their  resolution. 
Upon  this  the  latter  demanded  a  parley 
with  nine  of  the  garrison  ;  articles 
were  proposed  for  an  arrangement  with¬ 
out  bloodshed  ;  but  on  signing  them 
they  were  told  it  was  tlie  Indian  cus¬ 
tom  to  shake  hands  with  each  otlier  by 
way  of  sealing  their  engagement.  On 
complying,  each  Indian  grappled  his 
man  in  order  to  make  him  prisoner,  bet, 
by  a  miracle^.eight  out  of  the  nine  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  extricating  themselves.  Boon 
being  among  the  number,  and  they  got 
safe  into  the.r  garrison.  A  furious  at¬ 
tack  was  now  made  upon  the  fort, 
Avliich  lasted  nine  days  and  nights,  dur¬ 
ing  whicli  only  two  men  were  killed  and 
four  wounded  by  the  besiegers,  who  in 
return  suffered  severely,  and  the  logs  of 
the  fort  were  stuck  full  of  the  bullets 
w  liich  they  fired.  At  length  hostilities 
ceasing,  Boon’s  wife,  who  on  his  first 
captivity  supposing  him  killed,  had  set 
oft'  with  her  family  on  horseback  through 
the  woods  a  long  and  dangerous  dis¬ 
tance  into  Nortli  Carolina,  was  fetched 
back  by  her  liusband  a  second  lime  to 
bis  new'  residence,  where  he  hoped  for 
the  future  to  pursue  his  peaceful  occu- 
jiations  unmolested.  His  sufl'erings  and 
})erils  had  been  great,  but  bis  courage 
and  constancy  had  surmounted  them  all, 
and  he  had  just  reason  to  calculate  at 
last  upon  a  period  of  repose. 

Boon,  however,  was  not  to  end  his 
days  amid  the  advantages  of  social 
life.  Ills  horoscope  had  been  cast, 
and  discovered  no  small  jiortion  of  ma¬ 
lign  influence.  His  courage  and  con¬ 
stancy,  under  the  severest  trials  ;  his 
long  and  unremitting  labours,  in  per¬ 
fecting  bis  infant  settlement,  almost  en¬ 
titled  him  to  a  civic  crown  ;  but  how 
different  was  his  reward  !  After  his 
exemplary  labours,  after  spending  the 
best  part  of  an  honest  life  in  rearing 
and  providing  for  a  numerous  family, 
and  having  arrived  at  that  period  of 
existence  when  he  might  reasonably 
expect  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  exer¬ 


tions,  and  obtain  some  relurn  for  the 
fatigues  aiul  hazards  of  his  preceding 
life,  too  old  to  begin  another  settle¬ 
ment,  and  that  wbicli  be  bad  begun  so 
many  years  before  in  the  heart  of  the 
wilderness,  looking  smiling  around 
him.  the  pro[)  of  his  old  age,  the  pride 
of  ids  hoary  years,  his  family’s  hope 
when  he  should  be  laid  low — he  .sud¬ 
denly  finds  that  he  is  possessed  of  no¬ 
thing,  that  his  eyes  must  be  closed 
w'ilhout  a  home,  and  that  he  must  be  an 
outcast  in  his  grey  hairs.  His  heart  is 
torn,  his  feelings  are  lacerated  by  the 
chicanery  of  the  law,  which  discovers 
that  there  is  a  defect  in  his  title  to  the 
land  of  which  he  was  the  first  settler, 
even  in  a  state  where  no  white  man  had 
put  in  the  spade  before  him.  Perhaps 
Ids  thriving  farm  was  envied  by  some 
new  adventurer.  The  discovery  was 
fatal  to  Ids  happiness.  While  he  fond¬ 
ly  believed  that  his  title  was  indisputa¬ 
ble,  Ids  land  w'as  taken  from  him,  his 
goods  were  sold,  and  he  wms  deprived 
of  his  all.  The  province  had  been  ra¬ 
pidly  settling  by  Ids  countrymen,  and 
increasing  civilization  was  accompani¬ 
ed  by  those  vices  which  are  its  never- 
failing  attendants.  Knavery,  in  every 
form,  marched  with  it;  interest,  at  any 
sacrifice  of  honour  and  justice,  became 
the  reigning  principle.  The  law,  which 
in  all  countries  inflicts  nearly  as  much 
evil  ns  it  jirevents,  wms  made  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  di.spossess  him  of  his  property, 
and  he  saw  himself  a  wanderer  and  an 
outcast.  His  past  labour,  even  to 
blood,  had  been  in  vain.  Cut  to  the 
soul,  with  a  wounded  spirit,  he  still 
showed  himself  an  extraordinary  and 
eccentric  man.  He  left  for  ever  the 
state  in  wldch  he  had  been  the  first  to 
introduce  a  civilized  population — where 
lie  had  so  boldly  maintained  himself 
against  external  attacks,  and  shown 
himself  such  an  industrious  and  exenn 
j)lary  citizen  ;  where  he  found  no  white 
man  when  he  sat  liiinself  down  amid 
the  ancient  woods,  and  left  behind  him 
half  a  million.  He  forsook  it  for  ever  ; 
no  intreaty  could  keep  him  within  its 
bounds.  Man,  from  whom  lie  deserv¬ 
ed  every  thing,  had  [lersecufed  and 
robbed  him  of  all.  He  bade  his  friends 
and  bis  family  adieu  for  ever;  he  felt 
the  lie  which  linked  him  to  social  life 
was  broken.  He  took  with  iiim  hi.s 
rifle  and  a  few  necessaries,  and  cross¬ 
ing  the  Oliio,  pursued  bis  track  till  lie 
was  two  or  three  liundred  miles  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  any  while  settlement.  As  tlie 
territory  north  of  the  Ohio  was  taken 
possession  of,  and  peopling  fast  from 
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Ihe  United  States,  be  crossed  the  Mis- 
sisippi,  and  plunged  into  the  unknown 
and  immense  country  on  the  banks  of 
the  Missouri,  where  the  monstrous 
Mammoth  is  even  now  supposed  to  be 
in  existence.  On  the  shores  of  tliis 
mighty  river  he  reared  his  rude  log  hut, 
to  which  he  attached  no  idea  of  perma¬ 
nency,  but  held  himself  constantly  rea¬ 
dy  to  retire  yet  farther  from  civilized 
man,  should  he  approach  too  near  his 
desert  solitude.  With  the  exception  of 
a  son,  who  resided  with  hi,s  father,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  accounts,  but  without 
any  one,  according  to  others,  his  dog 
and  gun  were  Ins  only  companions. 
He  planted  the  seeds  of  a  few  esculent 
vegetables  round  his  fragile  dwelling, 
but  his  principal  food  he  obtained  by 
hunting.  He  has  been  seen  seated  on 
a  log  at  the  entrance  of  his  hut  by  an 
exploring  traveller,  or  far  more  fre¬ 
quently  by  the  straggling  Indian.  His 
rifle  generally  lay  across  his  knees  and 
his  dog  at  his  side,  and  he  rarely 
went  farther  from  home  than  the 
haunts  of  the  deer  and  the  wild  tur¬ 
key,  which  constituted  his  principal 
support.  In  his  solitude  he  would 
sometimes  speak  of  his  past  actions, 
and  of  his  indefatigable  labours,  with 
a  glow  of  delight  on  his  countenance 
that  indicated  how  dear  they  were  to 
his  heart,  and  would  then  become  at 
once  silent  and  dejected.  He  would 
survey  his  limbs,  look  at  his  shrivelled 
hands,  complain  of  the  dimness  of  his 
sight,  and,  lifting  the  rifle  to  his  shoul¬ 
der,  take  aim  at  a  distant  object,  and 
say  that  it  trembled  before  his  vision  ; 
that  his  eyes  were  losing  their  power, 
rubbing  them  with  his  hands,  and  la¬ 
menting  that  his  youth  and  manhood 
were  gone,  but  hoping  his  legs  would 
serve  him  to  the  last  of  life,  to  carry 
him  to  ;Spots  frequented  by  the  game, 
that  he  might  not  starve.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  talked  much  of  the  in¬ 
gratitude  of  mankind  towards  him.  He 
perhaps  thought  regret  and  complaint 
alike  unavailing,  and  that  his  resolution 
of  exiling  himself  in  the  back  woods 
and  the  territories  of  the  Indians  was 
the  best  way  of  demonstrating  the  high- 
spirited  contempt  and  indignation  he 
felt  towards  his  countrymen,  by  whom 
he  had  been  so  unjustly  treated.  Boon 
seems  to  have  possessed  a  great  mind  ; 
congregated  men  had  treated  him  with 
injustice  and  with  cruelty,  considering 
his  claims  upon  them  ;  he  sought  not 
to  retaliate  his  injuries  on  individuals — 
he  felt  not  the  passion  of  revenge,  nor 
the  wish  to  injure  tliose  who  had  in¬ 


jured  him  irreparably,  but  he  viewed 
social  man  with  the  scorn  of  ill-requited 
merit,  and  he  determined  to  withdraw 
from  his  power.  He  felt  that  he  could 
not  be  happy  amid  the  heartless  vices 
of  society  ;  that  the  desert  and  the  fo¬ 
rest,  the  Indian,  the  rattlesnake,  and 
the  Juagar,  were  preferable  associates  ; 
that  they  bore  no  feigned  aspect  of  kind¬ 
ness  while  they  were  secretly  plotting 
his  destruction  ;  that  they  rarely  in¬ 
flicted  evil  without  just  provocation  5 
and  that  the  uncontrolled  child  of  Na¬ 
ture  was  a  preferable  companion  to 
the  executors  of  laws,  which  to  him  at 
least,  however  beneficial  they  might 
in  some  cases  be  to  others,  were  most 
cruel  and  unjust. 

Thus  he  passed  through  life  till  he 
was  between  eighty  and  ninety  years 
of  age,  contented  in  his  wild  solitude, 
and  in  his  security  from  injustice  and 
rapacity.  About  a  twelvemonth  ago, 
it  is  reported,  he  was  found  dead  on  his 
knees,  with  his  rifle  cocked  and  resting 
on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  as  if  he 
had  just  been  going  to  take  aim,  most 
probably  at  a  deer,  when  death  sud¬ 
denly  terminated  his  earthly  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  ingratitude  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  at  a  period  when  his  facul¬ 
ties,  though  he  had  attained  such  an 
age,  were  nqf  greatly  impaired.  Boons- 
borough  is  now  a  thriving  town,  and 
its  name  will  ever  remain  as  a  testimony 
of  its  founder’s  sufferings,  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  fellow-citizens  towards  him, 
in  the  midst  of  the  freest  nation  of  an¬ 
cient  or  modern  times.— Nejy  Monthly 
Magazine. 


SPANISH  SONH, 

TRANSLATED  BY  MR.  BOWRING. 

Come,  let  us  eat  and  drink  to-day. 
And  sing  and  laugh  and  banish  sor¬ 
row. 

For  we  must  part  to-morrow. 

In  Antruejo’s  honor — fill 
The  laughing  cup  with  wine  and  glee, 
And  feast  and  dance  with  eager  will. 
And  crow’d  the  hours  with  revelry. 

For  that  is  wisdom’s  counsel  still — 
To-day  be  gay — and  banish  sorrow. 
For  we  must  part  to-morrow. 

Honor  the  saint — the  morning  ray 
Will  introduce  the  monster  death — 
There’s  breathing  space  for  joy  to-day. 
To-morrow  ye  shall  gasp  for  breath  ; 
So  now  be  frolicksome  gay. 

And  tread  joy’s  round,  and  banish  sor¬ 
row, 

For  we  must  iKirt  to-morrow. 

London  Magazine. 
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SERENADE. 

As  tlie  stars  are  to  evening 
Or  sun  to  the  day. 

Or  hldssoms  to  A|)ril, 

Or  fragrance  to  May, 

Or  dews  to  the  flowrets. 

Or  showers  to  the  green — 

Art  thou  to  this  bosom, 

My  fair  Geraldine. 

And  whilst  Eve  loves  the  star-light, 
Or  April  its  bloom. 

Or  Day  the  bright  sun-rays, 

Or  May  its  perfume ; 

Whilst  dews  greet  the  flow’rets. 

Or  showers  tint  the  green — 

I’ll  love  thee,  I’ll  love  thee. 

Thou  fair  Geraldine.  Ibid. 


Select 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

THOMAS  WOODMAN. 

The  following  brief  notice  relating 
to  Thomas  Woolman,  a  Minister  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  in  North  America, 
chiefly  remarkable  as  an  early  and 
faithful  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the 
enslaved  Africans,  cannot  fail  of  being 
interesting.  Thomas  Woolman  was 
born  at  Northampton,  in  Burlington 
county,  W'est  New  Jersey,  in  the  year 
1720.  Going  on  an  errand  (when  a 
child)  to  a  neighbour’s,  he  observed 
that  a  robin  quitted  her  nest  at  his  ap¬ 
proach,  and  flew  about  in  alarm  for  her 
young  ones.  He  stood  and  threw  stones 
at  her,  till,  being  struck,  she  fell  down 
dead.  “  At  first,”  he  says,  “  I  was 
pleased  with  the  exploit,  but  after  a 
few  minutes,  was  seized  with  horror. 
I  beheld  her  lying  dead,  and  thought 
those  young  ones,  for  which  she  had 
been  so  careful,  roust  now  perish  for 
want  of  their  dam  to  nourish  them  : 
and  after  some  painful  considerations 
on  the  subject,  I  climbed  up  the  tree, 
took  all  the  yong  ones,  and  killed  them, 
supposing  that  better  than  to  leave 
them  to  pine  away  and  perish  miser¬ 
ably.  I  then  went  on  my  errand,  but 
for  some  hours  could  think  of  little  else 
but  the  cruelties  I  had  committed,  and 
was  much  troubled.  Thus  He,  whose 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works, 
hath  placed  a  principle  in  the  human 
mind,  which  incites  to  exercise  good¬ 
ness  towards  every  living  creature : 
and  this  being  singly  attended  to,  peo¬ 
ple  become  tender-hearted  and  sym¬ 
pathizing,  but  being  frequently  and 
totally  neglected,  the  mind  becomes 
shut  up  in  a  contrary  disposition.’’  Of 
his  opinions  at  one-and-twenty  he 
writes  thus  :  — “  I  was  early  convinced 
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in  mind,  that  true  religion  consisted  in 
an  inward  life,  wherein  the  heart  doth 
love  and  reverence  God  the  Creator, 
and  learn  to  exercise  true  justice  and 
goodness,  not  only  toward  all  men,  but 
also  toward  the  brute  creation.  I  found 
no  narrowness  respecting  sects  and 
opinions,*  but  believed  that  sincere, 
upright-hearted  people  in  every  so- 
ciety,  who  truly  loved  God,  were  ac¬ 
cepted  of  him.”  In  early  life  he  had 
engaged  himself  as  clerk  and  assistant 
to  a  shopkeeper  at  a  place  called 
Mount  Holly.  His  employer  parted 
with  a  negress,  and  desired  Woolman 
to  write  out  a  bill  of  sale  for  her. 
”  The  thing,”  says  he,  “was  sudden, 
and  although  the  thought  of  writing  an 
instrument  of  slavery  for  one  of  my 
fellow-creatures  felt  uneasy,  yet  I  re¬ 
membered  that  I  was  hired  by  the 
year,  that  it  was  my  master  who  di¬ 
rected  me  to  do  it,  and  that  it  was  an 
elderly  man,  a  member  of  our  society, 
who  bought  her.  So  through  weak¬ 
ness  I  gave  way  and  wrote  ;  but  at 
the  execution  of  it  I  was  so  afflicted  in 
my  mind,  that  I  said  before  my  master 
and  the  friend,  that  I  believed  slave¬ 
keeping  to  be  a  practice  inconsistent 
with  the  Christian  religion.  This,  in 
some  degree,  abated  my  uneasiness  ; 
yet,  as  often  as  I  reflected  seriously 
upon  it,  I  thought  I  should  have  been 
clearer  if  I  had  desired  to  be  excused 
from  it,  as  a  thing  against  ray  consci¬ 
ence — for  such  it  was.”  Accordingly, 
on  the  next  occasion,  he  took  this  se¬ 
cond  step.  “  A  young  man  of  our  so¬ 
ciety,”  he  proceeds,  “  spoke  to  me  to 
write  a  conveyance  of  a  slave  to  him, 
he  having  lately  taken  a  negro  into 
his  house.  I  told  him  I  was  not  easy 
to  write  it;  for,  though  many  of  our 
meeting,  and  in  other  places,  kept 
slaves,  I  still  believed  the  practice  was 
not  right.”  Other  cases  followed,  in 
which,  being  employed  (as  it  appears 
for  an  adequate  fee)  to  write  the  will 
of  a  neighbour  or  friend,  he  uniformly 
refused  to  be  accessary  to  their  be¬ 
queathing  as  property  the  persons  of 
his  fellow-men.  “  Deep-rooted  cus¬ 
toms,  he  observes,  “  though  wrong, 
are  not  easily  altered;  but  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  to  be  firm  in  that  which  they 
certainly  know  is  right  for  them.”  Such 
were  the  opinions  and  resolutions  of 
this  good  man.  Humanity  is  the  high¬ 
est  attribute  of  our  nature,  and  Rous- 


*  Locke  says,  “  all  men  ought  to 
maintain  peace  and  the  common  offices 
of  humanity  and  friendship  in  diversity 
of  opinions.” 
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seau  says,  “  Man,  be  humane,  it  is  thy 
first  duly  !  be  so  to  all  states,  all  ages, 
to  every  tiling  that  belongs  to  man. 
What  signifies  wisdom  without  huma¬ 
nity.”  Pennant,  in  his  “  Account  of 
London,”  when  mentioning  the  “  Ce¬ 
lebrated  Tailors,”  says,  “  It  was  one 
of  this  meek  profession,  actuated  by 
the  religion  of  meekness,  w  lo  first 
suggested  the  pious  project  of  abo¬ 
lishing  the  slave  trade.  Thomas 
Woolman,  a  quaker  and  tailor,  of  New 
Jersey,  was  first  struck  with  the  thougiit, 
that  engaging  in  the  traffic'  of  the  hu¬ 
man  species  was  incompatible  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian  religion.  He 
published  many  tracts  against  liiis  un¬ 
happy  species  of  commerce  ;  he  ar¬ 
gued  against  it  in  public  and  private  ; 
lie  made  long  journeys  for  the  sake  of 
talking  to  individuals  on  the  subject; 
and  was  careful  himself  not  to  coun¬ 
tenance  slavery,  by  the  use  of  those 
conveniences  which  were  provided  by 
the  labour  of  slaves.  In  llie  course  of 
a  visit  to  England,  he  went  to  York, 
in  1772,  sickened  of  the  small-pox, 
and  died  Oct.  7lh,  in  sure  and  certain 
hopes  of  that  reward  which  Heaven 
will  bestow  on  the  sincere  philanthro¬ 
pist.”  Here  we  see  an  individual,  who 
in  an  humble  and  lowly  sphere  of  life, 
elevated  liis  nature  by  his  philanthropy, 
shewing  that 

“  Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition 
rise. 

Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour 


To  render  Shoes  Water-proof. — 
■Mix  a  pint  of  drying  oil, 'two  ounces  of 
yellow  wax,  two  ounces  of  turpentine, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  Burgundy  pitch, 
carefully  over  a  slow  fire.  Lay  the 
mixture,  whilst  hot,  on  the  boots  or 
shoes  with  a  sponge  or  soft  brush  ;  and 
when  they  are  dry  lay  it  on  again  and 
again,  until  the  leather  becomes  quite 
saturated,  that  is  to  say,  will  hold  no 
more.  Let  them  then  be  put  away, 
and  not  be  worn  until  they  are  perfectly 
dry  and  elastic:  they  will  afterwards 
be  found  not  only  impenetrable  to  wet, 
but  soft  and  pliable,  and  of  much  longer 
duration. 


To  elean  Plated  Art  teles  — Take  an 
ounce  of  killed  quicksilver,  and  half  a 
pound  of  the  best  whitening  sifted; 
mix  them  with  spirits  of  wine  when 
used. 


To  exlinpuish  Fire  in  a  Chimney. — 
Put  a  wet  blanket  over  the  whole  of 
the  front  of  the  fire-place,  which  will 
stop  the  current  of  air,  and  so  extinguish 
the  tlaines. 


A  Varnish  for  Wood  thdt  mill  resist 
the  action  oj  Boiliny  Water. — Take  a 
pound  and  a  halfof  linseed  oil,  and  boil 
it  in  a  copper  vessel,  not  tinned,  sus¬ 
pending  in  the  oil  a  small  linen  bag, 
containing  five  ounces  of  litharge  and 
three  ounces  of  minium,  both  jiulve- 
rised,  taking  care  that  the  bag  does 
not  touch  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
Continue  the  ebullition  till  the  oil  ac¬ 
quires  a  deep  brown  colour ;  then  take 
cut  the  bag,  and  substitute  another  bag 
containing  a  clove  of  garlic.  Continue 
the  ebullition,  and  renew  the  garlic 
seven  or  eight  times,  or  else  put  the 
w'hole  in  at  once.  Then  throw  into  the 
vessel  a  pound  of  yellow  amber,  after 
having  melted  it  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner.  To  a  pound  of  well  pulverised 
amber  add  two  ounces  of  linseed  oil, 
and  place  the  whole  on  a  strong  fire. 
When  the  fusion  is  coinjilete,  pour  it 
boiling  hot  into  the  prepared  linseed 
oil,  and  let  it  continue  to  boil  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  stirring  it  well.  Let 
it  rest,  decant  the  composition,  and 
preserve  it,  when  cold,  in  well -stopped 
bottles.  After  having  polished  the 
wood  on  which  tliis  varnish  is  to  be 
applied,  the  wood  is  to  have  the  desired 
colour  given  to  it;  for  examplq,  for 
walnut  tree,  a  slight  coat  of  a  mixture 
of  soot  with  oil  of  turpentine.  When 
this  colour  is  perfectly  dry,  lay  on  a 
coat  of  varnish  with  a  fine  sponge,  in 
order  to  distribute  it  equally  Repeat 
these  coats  four  times,  always  taking 
care  to  let  one  coat  dry  before  the  next 
is  applied. 


Preserving  Vinegar  for  Domestic 
Purposes. — Cork  it  up  in  glass  bottles, 
set  them  on  the  fire  with  cold  water, 
and  as  much  bay  or  straw  as  will  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  knocking  together : 
when  the  water  nearly  boils,  take  off 
the  pan,  and  let  the  bottles  remain  in 
the  lee  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Vinegar 
thus  prepared  never  loses  its  virtue 
though  kept  many  years,  or  occasion¬ 
ally  left  uncovered,  and  is  peculiarly 
suitable  for  pickles. 


Hambro''  Pickle. — The  folio  .ving  has 
been  found  to  preserve  meat  most 
effectually  in  hot  as  well  as  cold  cli¬ 
mates  :  Six  pounds  of  salt,  eight  ounces 
of  bj'own  sugar,  six  ounces  of  salt- 
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petre  ;  dissolve  these  by  boilin'?  them 
in  four  gallons  of  water.  In  this  pickle, 
when  perfectly  cold,  keep  any  sort  of 
fiah  or  meat  sunk  and  stoj)ped  close. 


Method  of  restoring  Life  to  the  ap~ 
parcntlg  Dronned.  —  Avoid  all  rough 
usage.  Do  not  hold  up  the  l)ody  by 
the  leet,  or  roll  it  on  casks,  or  rub  it 
with  salt,  or  spirits,  or  apply  tobacco. 
Tvose  not  a  moment.  Harry  the  body, 
the  head  and  shoulders  raised,  to  the 
nearest  house.  Place  it  in  a  warm 
room.  Let  it  be  instantly  stripped, 
dried,  and  wrapped  in  hot  blankets, 
which  are  to  be  renewed  when  neces¬ 
sary.  Kee[)  the  mouth,  nostrils,  and 
the  throat,  free  and  clean.  Apply  warm 
substances  to  the  back,  S[)ine,  pit  of  the 
stomach,  arm-pits,  and  soles  of  the  feet. 
Rub  the  body  with  heated  flannel,  or 
warm  hands.  Attempt  to  restore  breath¬ 
ing,  by  gently  blowing  with  bellows 
into  one  nostril,  closing  the  mouth  and 
the  other  nostril.  Keep  up  the  ajjpli- 
cation  of  heat.  Press  down  the  breast 
carefully  with  both  hands,  and  then 
allow  it  to  rise  again,  and  thus  imitate 
natural  breathing.  Continue  the  rub¬ 
bing,  ami  increase  it  when  life  appears, 
and  then  give  a  tea-spoonfull  of  warm 
water,  or  of  very  weak  wine,  or  spirits 
and  w’ater  warm.  Persevere  for  six 
hours.  Send  quickly  for  medical  as¬ 
sistance. 


Writing  Ink. — \  gentleman  of  che¬ 
mical  science  ( Dr.  Lewis)  published  a 
recipe  for  making  ink  many  years  ago, 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  render¬ 
ing  documents  written  with  it  p  rma- 
nently  legi!)le.  The  common  recipe 
for  making  ink  has  long  been  half-a- 
pound  of  galls,  the  same  quantity  of 
cop[)eras,  ami  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
gum  arabic,  to  a  gallon  of  water.  H  e 
considered  the  proportion  of  galls  too 
little,  and  that  of  copperas  too  great  ; 
rendering  the  writing  liable  to  become 
yellow  by  age,  the  mineral  overpovver- 
ing  the  vegetable;  he  therefore  dimi¬ 
nished  the  proportion  of  the  former, 
and  increased  that  of  the  latter,  adding 
another  colouring  ingredient :  this  re¬ 
cipe  is  as  follows: — ‘  Boil  a  ^  of  a 
pound  of  logwood  chips  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  for  10  or  15  minutes,  and  pour 
it  boiling  hot  upon  |  of  a  pound  of  galls 
coarsely  powdered.  liCt  them  stand, 
three  or  four  daNS,  stirring  them  some¬ 
times  with  a  slick.  Pour  the  liquor  off 
clear,  and  add  to  it  copperas  and  gum 
arabic  of  each  four  ounces.’ 


Zixt  Satiitrcr* 


“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of 
other  men’s  stufl.” — IVotton. 

Epitaph  on  a  Coal-Merehant. 
Here  lies  underneath, 

A  rogue,  Harry  Keith  ; 

A  deep  and  a  bad  soul. 

Who  dealt  much  in  sad  coal, 
lie  now  teaches  sly  nick 
Many  a  high  trick. 

Improving  in  evil, 

His  namesake,  the  D — 1. 


Epitaph  on  a  Tomb-stone  at  Ditchling^ 
in  Sussex. 

Below^  lyes  for  s  trtin, 

Honest  old  Harting ; 

And  .snug  close  beside  un, 

His  fat  wife,  a  wide  one. 

If  another  you  lack. 

Look  down  and  see  Jack  ; 

And  farther  a  yard. 

Lyes  Charles  who  drank  hard. 

And  near  t’un  is  Moggy, 

Who  nev('r  got  groggy, 

Like  Charles,  and  her  father, 

Too  abstemious  the  rather. 

And  therefore  popp'd  off, 

In  a  tissickey  cough. 

Tmok  round  now  and  spy  out 
The  whole  family  out. 


CONTRARY  TRADES. 

Through  Lincoln’s  Inn,  as  Mordecai 
'  was  crying, 

“  Old  clowes  !  old  clowes  I  clowes  ! 
clowes  to  sell  ;  old  clowes  ! 

It  chanced  old  Pouncet  too  that  way 
was  prying, 

AVig  on  his  pate,  and  spectacle  on 
nose. 

Beneath  his  arm  was  slung  his  trusty 

The  green  depot  of  Masters  briefs 
and  speeches  ; 

W’hich  made  the  Jewraan  cry  (a  merry 
wag) 

Any  old  elorres  to  sell,  shoes,  hats, 
or  breeches. 

“  Thou  fool  of  Hagar’s  offspring,” 
Pouncet  cries. 

“  Think’st  thou  I  sell  oid  clothes, 
thou  worst  of  brutes. 

Here  on  these  papers  squint  thy  sooty 
eyes, 

These  papers,  Israelite,  are  all  new 
suits.” 


“  I  came  straight  from  London,” 
said  a  crooked  little  lady  in  answer  to 
a  question  put  to  her.  “  Did  you,”  said 
a  Cambridge  wag,  “  then  you  mtist 
have  been  confoundedly  warped  by  the 
way.” 
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impromptu, 

Written  in  the  Chapel  of  Waterloo. 

One  word,  one  little  word  will  tell 
How  Britons  fought,  how  Britons  fell; 
One  word,  one  little  word,  vvill  do 
To  mock  oblivion — IVaterloo. 


A  NEW  DUET  ;  OR,  SOMETHING 
*  PRETTY. 

“  My  wife,-’  says  Dick,  “  loves  gin  so 
dear, 

She  sings  its  praise  aloud;” 

“  And  mine,”  said  Ned,  if  gin  was 
near. 

Would  warble  in  her  shroud  !” 

“  Dear  souls,”  cried  Dick,  “  then  let 
them  drink. 

To  stint  them  were  a  pity  ; 

Besides,  a  shroud  duet,  1  think, 

Is  new,  and  something  pretty  !” 


BAD  NEWS. 

“  Come  tell  me,”  says  Jack,  “  since  I 
last  went  to  sea, 

How  sister  and  dad  have  gone  on? 

I  left  them,  I  thought,  rather  making 
too  free, 

And  something  like  honesty  gone.’’' 

“  Dear  Jack,”  exclaim’d  Tom,  “  it  is 
true  what  you  say, 

And  things  have  gone  awkward  on 
shore ; 

For  sister  was  hujig  on  the  last  hang¬ 
ing-day, 

And  father  the  twelvemonth  be¬ 
fore."' 


‘  EPIGRAM  ON  A  COQUETTE. 

To  be  long’d  for  and  talk’d  of,  fair 
Flora’s  intefit, 

To  be  spy’d  all  the  day,  and  to  spy  ; 
Like  the  man  in  the  Edystone  she  would 
^  consent 

To  live  in  a  lantern  and  die. 


Cascade. — Upon  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Oroonoko  is  so  large  a  cascade, 
that  the  noise  the  fall  of  the  water 
causes  is  said  to  surpass  that  of  one 
thousand  bells  ringing  together  at  one 
time. 


Since  the  discovery  of  the  new  world, 
our  English  gardens  have  produced 
2345  varieties  of  trees  and  plants  from 
America,  and  upwards  of  1700  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  addition  to 
many  thousands  which  have  been 
brought  from  China,  the  East  Indies, 
New  Holland,  various  parts  of  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Europe  ;  until  the  list  of 
plants  now  cultivated  in  this  country 
exceeds  120,000  varieties. 


Garrick  and  Sterne.— Sterne^  who 
used  his  wife  very  ill,  was  one  day 
talking  to  Garrick  in  a  fine  sentimental 
manner,  in  praise  of  conjugal  love  and 
fidelity.  “  'Phe  husband,”  said  Sterne, 
“  who  behaves  unkindly  to  his  wife,  de¬ 
serves  to  have  his  house  burnt  over  his 
head.”  “  If  you  think  so,”  said  Gar¬ 
rick,  “  I  hope  i/owr  house  is  insured.” 

When  the  right  of  the  French  King’s 
Veto  was  so  warmly  agitated  in  the 
General  Assembly,  the  canaille  of 
Paris  bawled  about  the  streiTs,  “  no 
Veto!”  “  no  17eto  !”  Mirabeau  one 
day  accosted  a  woman  who  was  vocife¬ 
rating  those  magic  words  : — “  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  Veto,  (said  he) 
about  which  the  people  are  talking  so 
much?  I  am  a  stranger  in  Paris  and  do 
not  understand  it.”  “  Oh,  sir,  (said  the 
itinerant  politician,)  it  is  a  tax  upon 
sugar  and  on  she  wetit,  exclaiming 
as  loudly  as  before,  “  no  Veto  !  no 
Veto  !” 


EPITAPH 

On  an  old  couple  who  lived  together 
fifty  years,  and  are  buried  in  Hurst 
Church-yard,  in  Sussex. 

In  sunny  days,  in  stormy  weather. 

In  youth,  in  age,  we  clung  togethe»\; 
We  liv’d  and  lov’d,  and  laugh’d  and 
cried 

Together:  and  together  died. 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon. — Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  made  him  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Queen,  when 
she  visited  him  at  Hertford,  said, 
“  This  house  is  too  small  for  a  man  like 
you.’' — ”  Madam,”  replied  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  “  it  is  your  Majesty’s  fault,  for 
you  have  made  me  too  large  for  my 
house.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrs.  B.  Thompson  is  by  no  means 
forgotten,  and  her  recjuest  shall  certain¬ 
ly  be  attended  to  in  our  next,  when  we 
hope  to  do  justice  to  some  old  and  neg¬ 
lected  Correspondents. 

The  article  on  Surnames  was  inad¬ 
vertently  inserted  in  part  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  our  last  Number,  Which  had  pre¬ 
viously  appeared  in  the  Mirror. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  again  from 
X.  Y.  Z, 
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We  feel  much  pleasure  in  being  able 
to  present  our  readers  with  the  first 
complete  delineation  of  the  colossal 
statue,  with  its  massive  pedestal, 
about  to  be  erected  in  Park  Crescent, 
Portland-place,  to  the  memory  of  bis 
late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  as  a  small  tribute  to  his  private 
and  public  virtues. 

It  has  been  raised  by  public  sub¬ 
scription,  and  the  care  of  its  erection 
entrusted  to  a  committee  selected  for 
that  purpose,  entitled,  by  way  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  the  Kent  Commemoration 
Committee,  who,  it  will  be  seen,  have 
not  betrayed  the  trust  committed  to 
their  management. 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  sura  had 
been  obtained,  the  Committee  made 
application  to  the  principal  sculptors 
in  London  and  its  vicinity,  to  furnish 
designs  for  the  intended  monument, 
when  six  models  were  presented  to 
them.  Two  of  these  were  of  such 
equal  merit,  that  the  artists  were 
requested  to  enter  into  a  second  com¬ 
petition.  On  the  production  of  the  se¬ 
cond  models,  by  Edward  Hodges  Baily, 
R.A.  and  Sebastian  Gahagan,  of  King- 
street,  Edgware-road,  the  model  of 
the  latter  was  adopted,  and  the  statue, 
of  which  our  engraving  is  so  correct  a 
representation,  was  executed  by  that 
artist — SOL  having  been  given  to  Mr. 
Baily  for  his  trouble. 

The  statue,  which  is  seven  feet  two 
inches  high,  is  executed  in  bronze, 
and  weighs  two  tons.  It  represents 
his  Royal  Highness  arrayed  in  a  full 
dress  Field  Marshal’s  uniform,  and 
over  it  his  ducal  robes  and  Collar  of  the 
Garter.  The  likeness  is  well  preserv¬ 
ed  In  the  statue,  the  attitude  is  graceful 
and  commanding,  and  the  draperies 
well  disposed. 

The  Pedestal  is  composed  of  granite 
from  the  Heytor  Quarries,  in  Devon¬ 
shire  ;  than  which  a  better  material  could 
not  be  selected  for  ornament  or  durabi¬ 
lity.  It  is  the  granite  of  which  the 
pedestal  of  the  Wellington  Statue,  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  the  Obelisk,  at  Rams¬ 
gate,  are  formed.  The  granite  is  of 
such  firm  and  dose  texture,  that  it  may 
bid  defiance  to  th.e  tooth  of  time. 

The  Pedestal  is  composed  in  three 
parts  ;  the  plinth  is  formed  of  two 
stones  of  the  Heytor  granite,  seven 
feet  six  inches  square,  and  two  feet  one 
inch  thick  ;  each  stone  weighing  about 
five  tons.  The  shaft,  which  is  of  one 
solid  stone,  weighs  upwards  of  seven 
tons  ;  it  is  four  feet  ten  inches  square, 
and  three  feet  one  inch  high.  The  cap. 


on  which  the  Statue  rests,  is  five  feet 
five  inches  square,  and  one  foot  five 
inches  thick.  It  is  of  one  stone,  and 
weighs  three  tons.  The  Pedestal  will 
bear  an  appropriate  inscription,  record¬ 
ing  the  virtues  it  is  destined  to  comme¬ 
morate  ;  and  when  the  whole  is  erected 
will  have  a  very  fine  effect. 


THE  AUTOMATON  CHESS-PLAYER  AND 
PORTRAIT  PAINTER.— THE  WOODEN 
EAGLE  AND  IRON  FLY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror, 

In  No.  44,  of  the  Mirror,  you  have 
given  us  a  description  and  an  engrav¬ 
ing  of  certain  curious  automata  and  an- 
droides  :  among  the  latter  of  these  sin¬ 
gular  efforts  of  human  ingenuity,  you 
have  not  omitted  Kempelen’s  automa¬ 
ton  Chess-player,  though  at  the  same 
time  you  throw  out  some  doubts  as  to  its 
being  entirely  the  effect  of  mechanism. 
Perhaps  the  following  more  explicit 
and  well-authenticated  description  may 
throw^  a  little  light  upon  the  subject. 
The  automaton  chess-player  wms  con¬ 
structed  by  M.  de  Kempelen,  of  Pres- 
burg,  in  Hungary,  in  1769.  It  was  first 
brought  over  to  England  in  1783,  and 
has  often  been  exhibited  since  that  pe¬ 
riod.  The  figure  of  the  chess-player  is 
as  large  as  life,’'and  is  dressed  in  a  Turk¬ 
ish  dress,  seated  behind  a  table.  The 
chair  on  which  it  sits  is  fixed  to  the 
table,  and  the  whole  is  made  to  run  on 
four  wheels.  The  figure  leans  its  right 
arm  on  the  table,  and  in  its  left  hand 
holds  a  pipe;  with  this  hand  it  plays 
after  the  pipe  is  removed.  A  chess 
board  of  eighteen  inches  is  fixed  before 
it.  The  table,  or  rather  chest,  contains 
wheels,  levers,  cylinders,  and  other 
pieces  of  mechanism,  all  of  which  are 
publicly  displayed.  The  vestments  of 
the  figure  are  lifted  over  its  head,  and 
the  body  is  seen  full  of  similar  wheels. 
There  is  a  little  door  in  the  thigh  of 
the  figure,  which  is  also  opened:  and 
the  whole  thus  uncovered  is  wheeled 
about  the  room.  The  doors  are  then 
shut,  and  the  automaton  is  ready  to 
play  :  but  it  always  takes  the  first  move. 
At  every  motion  the  wheels  are  heard  ; 
the  image  moves  its  head,  and  looks 
over  every  part  of  the  chess  board. 
Wherf  it  checks  the  queen  it  shakes  its 
head  twice,  and  thrice  in  giving  check  to 
the  king..  The  automaton  chess-player 
also  shakes  its  head  when  a  false  move 
is  made,  repl;  ces  the  piece,  and  makes 
its  own  move,  by  which  means  the  ad¬ 
versary  loses  one.  M.  de  Kempelen  ex¬ 
hibited  his  automaton  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
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Vienna,  Paris  and  London,  before  thou¬ 
sands,  many  of  whom  were  mathemati¬ 
cians  and  cliess-players,  and  yet  the 
secret  by  which  he  governed  its  arm  was 
never  discovered.  This  automaton 
could  not  [>Iay  unless  M.  de  Kempelen, 
or  his  assistants,  was  near  to  direct  its 
movements.  A  small  square  box  was 
frequently  consulted  by  the  exhibitor 
during  the  game  ;  and  in  this  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  consisted  the  secret  which  the  in¬ 
ventor  declared  he  could  communicate 
in  a  moment.  Any  person  who  could 
beat  M.  de  Kempelen  at  chess  was  sure 
of  conquering  the  automaton. 

While  speaking  of  the  androldes,  you 
forgot  the  famous  one  recorded  to  have 
been  made  by  Albertus  Magnus,  which 
is  said  not  only  to  have  moved  but  to 
have  spoken.  Thomas  Aquinas  is  said 
to  liave  been  so  frightened  when  he  saw 
this  head,  that  he  broke  it  to  pieces; 
upon  which  Albert  exclaimed,  “  Periit 
opus  Iriginla  annorura  !” 

M.  de  Droz,  of  la  Chaux  de  Fonds, 
in  the  province  of  Neufchatel,  has  also 
executeil  some  curious  pieces  of  me¬ 
chanism  ;  one  was  the  figure  of  a  man 
as  large  as  life,  which  held  in  its  hand  a 
metal  style,  and  under  this  was  a  card 
of  Dutch  vellum.  A  spring  was 
touched,  and  the  internal  machinery 
being  thus  set  agoing,  the  figure  began 
to  draw  elegant  portraits  :  and  like¬ 
nesses  of  theking  and  queen  facing  each 
other  ;  and  it  was  curious  to  observe 
with  what  precision  the  figure  lifted  up 
the  pencil,  in  the  transition  from  one 
point  of  the  picture  to  another;  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  passing  from  the  forehead  to 
the  eye,  nose,  and  chin,  or  from  the 
waving  curls  of  the  hair  to  the  ear,  &c. 
The  first  card  being  finished,  the 
figure  rested  until  a  second  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  so  on  through  five  separate 
cards  put  to  it,  on  all  of  which  it  deli¬ 
neated  different  subjects,  but  five  or  six 
was  the  extent  of  its  powers.  M.  de 
Droz  also  made  a  clock,  which  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  King  of  Spain.  It  had, 
among  other  curiosities,  an  artificial 
sheep,  that  imitated  the  bleating  of  a  na¬ 
tural  one,  and  a  dog  that  watched  a  bas¬ 
ket  of  fruit,  and  barking  and  snarling 
when  any  one  attempted  to  take  it 
away:  if  it  was  actually  taken  away, 
it  would  bark  till  it  was  restored. 

A  son  of  this  gentleman  has  also 
made  some  extraordinary  pieces  of 
raeclianism,  particularly  an  oval  gold 
snuff-box,  about  four  inches  long,  tliree 
broad,  and  one  and  a  half  thick.  It  has 
an  horizontal  partition,  with  a  lid  on 
each  of  its  parts.  One  contains  snuff; 


but  in  the  other,  as  soon  as  the  lid  is 
opened,  there  rises  up  a  small  bird,  only 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  beak 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  of  green 
enamelled  gold,  sitting  on  a  gold  stand, 
which  immediately  wagging  its  tail, 
shaking  its  wings,  and  opening  its  bill 
of  white  enamelled  gold,  pours  forth  a 
clear  melodious  song,  capable  of  filling 
a  room  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  square 
with  its  melody. 

Archytas  of  Tarentum,  who  lived 
A.  D.  400,  is  said  to  have  made  a 
wooden  pigeon  that  could  fly.  It  is 
also  recorded  that  Archimedes  made 
similar  automata  ;  Dr.  Hook  made  the 
model  of  a  flying  chariot,  capable,  it  is 
said,  of  supporting  itself  in  the  air. 
George  Whitehead,  an  Englishman, 
made  a  ship,  with  all  her  tackling,  to 
move  upon  a  table  by  itself,  with  rowers 
plying  the  oars,  a  woman  playing  on  a 
lute,  and  a  little  whelp  crying  on  the 
deck,  as  Scotus  says,  in  his  Itinerary. 

But  the  wooden  eagle  and  iron  fly 
which  Petrus  Ramus  tells  us  was  made 
by  Regiomontanus,  a  famous  mathema¬ 
tician  at  Nuremberg,  outstrips,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  all  the  other  automata.  It  is  said 
that  the  eagle  flew  forth  out  o/  the  city, 
aloft  in  the  air,  met  the  Emperor  Maxi¬ 
milian  a  good  way  off,  coming  towards 
it ;  and,  having  saluted  him,  returned 
again,  and  waited  on  him  at  the  gates 
of  Nuremberg.  The  fly,  at  a  feast  to 
which  the  Emperor  had  invited  his  fa¬ 
miliar  friends,  flew  forth  from  his  hand, 
and  taking  a  round,  returned  thither 
again,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
beholders.  Du  Bartas,  alluding  to  these 
singnlar  instances  of  ingenuity,  says  ; — 
“  Why  should  I  not  that  wooden  eagle 
mention, 

A  learned  German’s  late  admired  inven¬ 
tion, 

Which,  mounting  from  the  fist  that 
fram’d  her, 

Flew  far  to  meet  the  German  Empe¬ 
ror  ? 

And,  having  met  him,  with  her  nimble 
train 

And  pliant  wings,  turning  about  again, 
Preceded  him  unto  the  castle  gate 
Of  Nuremberg;  whom  all  their  shows 
of  state,  / 

Streets  hung  with  arras,  arches  curious 
built, 

Grey-headed  senate,  and  youth  gallan¬ 
tries. 

Grac’d  not  so  much  as  only  this  de¬ 
vice.” 

Of  the  fly  he  thus  observes  : — 

“  Once,  as  this  artist,  more  with  mirth 
than  meat, 
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Feasted  some  friends  whom  he  esteemed 
great, 

Forth  from  his  hand  an  iron  fly  flew 
out; 

Which  having  flown  a  perfect  round¬ 
about, 

With  weary  wings  returned  to  his  mas¬ 
ter, 

And  as  judicious  on  his  arm  he  placed 
her. 

Oh  !  wit  divine,  that  in  the  narrow 
womb 

Of  a  small  fly  could  find  sufficient 
room 

For  all  those  springs,  wheels,  counter¬ 
poise  and  chains, 

Which  stood  instead  of  life,  and  blood, 
and  veins.  J.  Y. 


MIRANDA;  A  NEW  SONG. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

The  Moon,  my  Miranda,  is  buried  in 
clouds. 

And  shadows  hang  over  the  Green, 

The  mantle  of  night  the  horizon  en¬ 
shrouds, 

Nor  the  glimpse  of  a  star  to  be  seen. 

Yet  cling  to  my  arm,  as  thou  dost  to 
my  heart ! 

Nor  give  into  fanciful  fear  ; 

The  monarch  of  love  never  temper’d  a 
dart 

To  harrow  the  breast  of  my  dear. 

The  nightingale  sings  from  her  leafy 
retreat, 

The  grasshoppers  chirp,  love,  and 
play  ; 

The  flowers  breathe  odours  refreshingly 

-  sweet, 

And  Luna  again  holds  her  sway  ! 

Then  cling  to  my  arm,  as  thou  dost  to 
my  heart ! 

r  Nor  give  into  fanciful  fear. 

The  monarch  of  love  never  temper’d  a 
dart 

To  harrow  the  breast  of  my  dear. 

The  bat  flaps  its  wings,  and  the  owl  is 
awake  : 

The  beetle  doth  ramble  around  ; 

The  Moon-beams  are  tintingpond,  river, 
and  lake. 

And  no,  not  a  voice  does  resound  ! 

Then  cling  to  my  arm,  as  thou  dost  to 
my  heart ! 

Nor  give  into  fanciful  fear  ; 

The  monarch  of  love  never  temper’d  a 
dart 

To  harrow  the  breast  of  my  dear. 

Utopia. 


THE  FRENCH  HORN. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Having  read,  in  your  last  Mirror, 
a  sketch,  called,  “  The  French  Horn,” 
I  went  to  Crutched-friars  with  the  in¬ 
tention  to  dine,  as  well  as  to  survey  the 
place,  and  ponder  over  its  various  in¬ 
mates  ;  but,  alas  !  what  were  my  feel¬ 
ings,  when  I  found  the  worthy  host  and 
his  worthy  William  flown,  the  house 
closely  shut^up,  and  no  vestige  of  life  or 
life’s  succour — all  fled,  like  the  “  base¬ 
less  fabric  of  a  vision:”  and  when  I 
expected  to  have  eaten  my  chop,  amidst 
my  favourite  Mirror,  and  the  busy 
hum  of  men  of  various  hues  and  na¬ 
tions,  found  all  a  solitary  blank.  “  Sic 
transit  gloria  mtindi  my  appetite 
nearly  gone  with  the  disappointment,  I 
proceeded  in  melancholy  mood,  till  I 
reached  the  corner  of  Eastcheap,  when 
I  entered  a  house  of  somewhat  similar 
complexion.  1  seated  myself  near  a 
window  which  looked  into  a  church-yard 
(a  pretty  object  for  one  in  search  of  a 
dinner),  when  the  smiling  landlord  in  a 
degree  dispelled  my  reverie,  by  hand¬ 
ing  the  “  bill  of  fare;”  but  1  was  in 
too  contemplative  a  mood  to  parry  with 
its  contents,  therefore  ordered  a  chop 
•—mused  over  the  Morning  Herald — 
and,  having  eaten  my  dinner,  paid  my 
sixteen-pence.  Well,  “  says  I  to  ray- 
self,”  where  is  the  man  who  has  tra¬ 
versed  London’s  dirty  streets  for  six 
hours,  and  been  buffetted  by  the 
frowns  of  trade  and  commerce,  who  can 
enter  here  without  being  pleased  with 
his  reception,  for  the  benignity  of  the 
worthy  l)ost’s  countenance  is  only  sur¬ 
passed  by  the  pleasure  he  seems  to  par¬ 
take,  in  making  his  customers  at  home. 
He,  with  the  landlord  of  the  “  John 
o’Groat’s  Hotel,”  Piccadilly,  would  do 
to  ride  in  a  curricle  together,  both  being 
equally  civil,  cleanly,  and  willing  to 
make  their  inmates  happy  during  their 
sojourning.  The  latter  has  seen  some¬ 
thing  of  the  world,  for  he  has  twice 
crossed  the  Pyrennees  ;  but  what  is  a 
tavern  but  a  world  in  miniature.  Dr. 
Johnson  dearly  loved  a  tavern  ;  he  says, 
“  There  is  no  private  house  in  which 
people  can  enjoy  themselves  so  well  as 
at  a  capital  tavern.  Let  there  be  ever 
so  great  plenty  of  good  things,  ever  so 
much  grandeur,  ever  so  much  elegance, 
ever  so  much  desire  that  every  body 
should  be  easy,  in  the  nature  of  things 
it  cannot  be :  there  must  always  be 
some  degree  of  care  and  anxiety.  The 
master  of  the  house  is  anxious  to  enter¬ 
tain  his  guests  ;  and  they  are  anxious 
to  be  agreeable  to  him  :  and  no  man. 
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but  a  very  impudent  dog  indeed,  can  as 
freely  command  what  is  in  another  man’s 
house  as  if  it  were  his  own,  where¬ 
as,  at  a  tavern,  there  is  a  general 
freedom  from  anxiety.  You  are  sure 
you  are  welcome ;  and  the  more 
noise  you  make,  the  more  trouble  you 
give,  the  more  good  things  you  call  for, 
the  welcomer  you  are.  No  servants 
will  attend  you  with  the  alacrity  which 
waiters  do,  who  are  incited  by  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  an  immediate  reward  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  please.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  which  has  yet  been  contrived  by 
man,  by  which  so  much  happiness  is 
produced  as  by  a  good  tavern  or  inn.” 

P.  T.  W. 


ANIMAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. 

Bristol,  Nov.  17,  1823. 

Sib — In  pursuance  of  the  plan  pro¬ 
posed  in  my  former  communication,  I 
transmit  you  a  few  additional  sketches 
of  “  Animal  Biography,”  little  less 
marvellous  than  the  last,  but  equally 
authentic.  Should  any  of  your  read¬ 
ers  be  ready  to  conclude  that  I  am  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  ”  Munchau- 
SENS,”  I  beg  to  assure  them,  that  in 
tracing  the  pedigree  of  my  family,  I 
have  never  been  able,  with  my  utmost 
research,  to  discover  any,  the  most  re¬ 
mote  connexion,  either  with  that  illus¬ 
trious  house,  or  with  the  still  more  an¬ 
cient  and  not  less  distinguished  Chival¬ 
rous  fraternity,  the  “  Knights  of  the 
Long  Bow.”  On  the  contrary,  if 
names  designate  things,  ray  own  is 
emphatically  indicative  of  meek  en¬ 
durance,  plain  sincerity,  and  pro¬ 
verbial  patience.  In  fact,  sir,  I  never 
knew  of  but  two  instances  of  '•‘■fight¬ 
ing  blood"  in  my  family.  One  of  my 
ancestors,  it  would  seem,  served  in  the 
royal  army,  as  an  officer  of  some  note, 
during  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  quarrel  with  one  of  his 
“  brethren  in  arms,”  fought  a  foolish 
duel,  and  was  run  through  the  body,  at 
Berwick-upon-Tweed.  Another  had 
the  honour  of  filling  an  important  sta¬ 
tion  in  his  late  Majesty’s  navy,  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Duff,  at  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar,  and  was  the  dislin 
guished  individual,  who,  when  walk¬ 
ing  the  quarter-deck  with  the  Admiral, 
first  discovered  the  Spanish  fire-ships, 
at  midnight,  bearing  down  upon  the 
British  squadron  !  Instances  so  rare 
in  a  long  line  of  ancestry  deserve  re¬ 
cording  ;  and  it  is  no  ordinary  grati¬ 
fication  to  their  descendant,  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  transmitting  their 
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"  fighting  fame"  down  to  the  remot¬ 
est  posterity  !  !  I 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

ZOOPHILOS, 

Remarkable  Instances  of  Sagacity  in 
the  Horse. 

About  the  period  of  the  first  American 
war,  the  horses  of  a  heavy  dragoon 
regiment,  during  the  summer  months, 
were  sent  to  grass,  at  Havercroft, 
a  village  between  Barnsley  and  Pon¬ 
tefract,  in  the  West  Riding  of  the 
county  of  York,  One  hot  summer’s 
day,  a  tremendous  thunder  storm  oc¬ 
curring,  these  horses,  occupying  a 
large  enclosure,  were  observed  to  col¬ 
lect  in  a  body,  and  afterwards  ‘‘‘form 
in  line,”  with  as  much  regularity  and 
exactness  as  when  exercised  on  a  field- 
day  ;  and  whilst  the  ”  thunder  rolled 
its  awful  burden  on  the  wind,”  and  the 
lightning  glared  on  every  side,  main¬ 
tained  their  position  during  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  storm,  exhibiting  a  most 
astonishing  proof  of  animal  sagacity, 
and  one  of  the  most  magnificent  spec¬ 
tacles  that  the  mind  can  well  conceive. 
This  singular  anecdote,  if  the  writer’s 
recollection  be  correct,  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  him  by  an  eye-witness  of  the 
fact. 

A  singular  and  still  more  striking 
instance,  is  recorded  in  “  Southey’s 
History  of  the  Peninsula  War,”  which, 
on  account  of  its  extraordinary  interest, 
as  well  as  the  high  price  of  the  original 
work,  the  writer  makes  no  apology  for 
introducingto  the  readers  of  the  Mirror 
in  the  precise  terms  of  the  elegant  his¬ 
torian  himself. 

On  the  embarkation  of  the  Spanish 
division,  under  the  command  of  the 
celebrated  Marquis  de  la  Romana,  he 
observes,  ”  Two  of  the  regiments 
which  had  been  quartered  in  Funen 
were  cavalry,  mounted  on  the  fine  black 
long-tailed  Andalusian  horses.  It  was 
impracticable  to  bring  off  these  horses 
about  1  lOOin  number ;  and  Romana  was 
not  a  man  who  could  order  them  to  be 
destroyed,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  French.  He  was  fond  of 
horses  himself,  and  knew  that  every 
man  was  attached  to  the  beast  which 
had  carried  him  so  far,  and  so  faithfully. 
Their  bridles,  therefore,  were  taken  off, 
and  they  were  turned  loose  upon  the 
beach.  As  they  moved  off,  they  passed 
some  of  the  country  horses  and  mares 
which  were  feeding  at  a  little  distance. 
A  scene  ensued,  such  as  probably  never 
before  was  witnessed.  The  Spanish 
horses  are  not  mutilated,  and  these 
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were  sensible  they  were  no  longer  under 
any  restraint  of  human  power  :  a  gene¬ 
ral  conflict  ensued,  in  which,  retaining 
the  discipline  that  they  had  learnt,  they 
charged  each  other  in  squadrons  of  ten 
or  twenty  together,  then  closely  en¬ 
gaged,  striking  with  their  fore  feet,  and 
biting  and  tearing  each  other  with  the 
most  ferocious  rage,  and  trampling 
over  those  which  were  beaten  down, 
till  the  shore,  in  the  course  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  was  strewn  with  the  dead 
and  disabled.  Part  of  them  had  been 
set  free  on  a  rising  ground  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  ;  they  no  sooner  heard  the  roar 
of  the  battle  than  they  came  thundering 
down  over  the  intermediate  hedges,  and 
catching  the  contagious  madness,  plung¬ 
ed  into  the  fight  with  equal  fury.  Sub¬ 
lime  as  the  scene  was,  it  was  too  hor¬ 
rible  to  be  long  contemplated  :  and 
Romana,  in  mercy,  gave  orders  for  de¬ 
stroying  them  ;  but  it  was  found  too 
dangerous  to  attempt  this  ;  and  after  the 
last  boats  quitted  the  beach,  the  few 
horses  that  remained  were  seen  still  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  dreadful  work  of  mutual 
destruction.” 


During  the  late  war,  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  was  ordered  to  embark  from 
Plymouth  Dock,  for  the  Peninsula. 
Amongst  the  horses  was  an  old  cam¬ 
paigner,  which  had  been,  it  was  said, 
more  than  once  sent  on  the  same  er¬ 
rand,  and  appeared  to  have  made  up 
his  mind  not  to  go  on  foreign  service. 
In  pursuance  of  this  determination  he 
resisted  with  all  his  might  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  sling  him  oil  board  the  ship  ; 
kicking  and  plunging  so  furiously,  that 
the  men  employed  gave  up  the  attempt 
in  despair.  A  resolute  fellow  of  a  i^ail- 
or,  seeing  how  matters  stood,  came 
forward,  vowing  he  would  conquer  him, 
and  instantly  grasped  the  horse  round 
the  neck,  with  the  design  of  fixing  the 
necessary  apparatus  :  Jack,  however, 
“  reckoned  without  his  host,”  the  horse 
by  a  sudden  plunge  shook  him  otf,  and, 
turning  his  heels,  laid  him  senseless  on 
the  pavement,  galloped  off ;  and  after 
making  a  circle  round  the  assembled 
crowd,  returned  to  the  spot  where  his  an¬ 
tagonist  lay,  and  by  another  violent  blow 
of  his  fore  foot  hurled  him  into  the  water, 
whence  he  was  picked  up  by  the  crew  of 
a  boat  which  happened  to  be  near  at 
the  moment. 


EPITAPH. 

Here  lies  all  that  was  mortal 
Of  Arabella  Young, 

Who  on  the  26th  of  May 
Began  to  hold  her  tongue. 


THE  MOSQUE  OF  ST.  SOPHIA 
AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

(Concluded  from  page  473.J 
Yon  holy  temple,  consecrated,  just, 

No  more  shall  echo  from  its  vaulted 
roof 

The  pious  hymn,  chaunted  by  Christian 
priests  ; 

Thou  earthly  dwelling  place  of  Deity, 
Forsaken  by  thy  God,  never  again 
Shall  from  thy  walls  reflect  his  glorious 
light, 

But  Moslem  mummery  shall  prostitute 
Thy  pure  virginity — degraded,  lost — 

A  splendid  shadow  of  thy  faded  fame. 

Poole's  Byzantium. 

In  our  last  Number  we  gave  an  en¬ 
graving  of  the  celebrated  Mosque  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  brief  notice  ;  and  we  re¬ 
sume  the  subject  in  order  to  give  more 
ample  particulars  of  this  remarkable 
edifice,  of  which  many  incredible  his¬ 
tories  are  related  by  the  Byzantine 
writers,  who,  in  their  zeal  for  their 
religion,  did  not  confine  themselves 
within  the  bounds  of  truth ;  whilst 
they  dwelt  with  prolixity  on  the  ac¬ 
count  of  this  magnificent  temple. 
Hence  arose  that  high  degree  of  vene¬ 
ration,  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  mo¬ 
dern  Greelcs,  who  indulge  the  most 
extravagant  notions  of  its  decided  su¬ 
periority  over  any  church  in  the  known 
world,  and  retain  with  infinite  credu¬ 
lity  the  traditions  of  its  former  excel¬ 
lence. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  the 
Mosque  was  built  by  Anthemius,  of 
Tralles,  who  borrowed  from  the  an¬ 
cients  his  idea  of  a  cupola,  amongst 
whom  spherical  temples  were  not  un¬ 
common  :  but  the  elevating  one  on  the 
intermediate  base  of  four  arcades  in¬ 
stead  of  the  ground,  and  uniting  in  the 
same  edifice  the  square  and  circular 
form,  is  due  to  him  alone.  The  Chris¬ 
tians  were  accustomed  to  dispose  their 
temples  in  the  form  of  a  cross :  An¬ 
themius  made  choice  of  one,  the 
branches  of  which  are  equal,  which 
evinced  his  skill,  as  better  adapted  to 
the  cupola  in  the  centre,  for,  whilst  it 
preserves  all  its  grace  and  lightness 
within,  it  presents  on  the  outside  the 
most  exact  and  beautiful  proportions. 

The  first  attempt  to  construct  a  dome 
of  so  vdst  an  expanse  was  unsuccess¬ 
ful  ;  in  658,  twenty-oae  years  after 
the  dedication,  an  earthquake  nearly 
destroyed  it.  The  Emperor  Justinian, 
still  reigning,  employed  another  Isi- 
dorus,  the  nephew  of  the  former,  to 
repair  it.  The  new  architect  gave  the 
dome  an  elevation  of  twenty  feet  more 
than  it  had  before  its  fall,  and  changed 
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the  originally  circular  inlo  an  ellipti¬ 
cal  form.  In  order  to  give  security 
to  it,  he  set  up  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  four  columns  of  granite,  each  of 
a  shaft  forty  feet  long.  Ry  means  of 
arches,  lie  jilaced  a  wall  on  them,  and 
over  it  six  shorter  columns  ;  by  this 
arrangement  he  destroyed  the  effect  of 
the  Greek  cross,  by  shortening  two  of 
its  extremities.  The  piers  are  incrust- 
('(1  with  marble,  but  no  pilaster  is  seen 
in  the  whole  church,  nor  is  the  slight¬ 
est  attention  paid  to  the  rules  of  an¬ 
cient  architecture. 

The  dome  is  constructed  with  so 
small  a  curve,  that  the  perpendicular 
concavity  does  not  exceed  one  sixth  of 
the  diameter,  which  measures  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifteen  feet,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty  in  the  centre  above  the 
floor. 

That  flatness,  to  which  many  criti¬ 
cal  objections  are  made,  has,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  a  most  imposing  ef¬ 
fect  ;  and  if  the  great  vault  of  heaven 
be  the  idea  intended,  with  a  happier 
imitation,  than  St,  Peter's  in  Rome. 

The  whole  concave  from  the  win¬ 
dows  is  incrusted  with  mosaic,  formed 
with  small  tessarm,  not  exceeding  a 
square  of  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  and 
composed  of  a  vitrified  substance,  re¬ 
sembling  glass,  called  by  Vitruvius 
“  smaltum.”  Excepting  four  figures 
of  colossal  size  representing  seraphim, 
it  is  entirely  gilt,  decayed  in  many 
parts  from  extreme  age,  but  not  in¬ 
tentionally  defaced.  There  is  a  cha¬ 
pel  likewise  adjoining  to  the  great  cor¬ 
ridor,  with  a  vault  of  mosaic  almost 
destroyed,  which  is  sold  in  small  frag¬ 
ments  to  the  superstitious  Greeks,  or 
curious  visitors,  by  the  inferior  officers 
of  the  mosque.  Certain  critics  allow 
to  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia  the  merit 
only  of  superior  mechanism.  The  idea 
of  placing  a  cupola  in  the  centre  of  a 
Greek  cross  they  admire  in  general, 
but  contend  that  it  was  adopted  four 
centuries  too  late  to  have  reached  its 
highest  perfection.  They  remark  many 
solecisms  in  the  architecture,  uncor¬ 
rected  by  the  Grecian  or  Roman 
schools,  and  that  the  columns  are  ir¬ 
regularly  disposed,  having  capitals 
without  style  or  entablature.  Proco¬ 
pius  says,  that  “  such  is  the  lightness 
of  the  dome  that  it  appears  to  i>e  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  chain  from  heaven.”  We 
now,  in  terrestrial  edifices,  look  for 
their  foundations  on  the  earth  ;  if  it  be 
invisible,  we  appeal  to  common  sense. 

Reside  the  grand  cupola,  are  two 
larger  and  six  smaller  semi-domes. 
The  whole  ground-plan  describes  the 


figure  of  a  Greek  cross  within  a  quad¬ 
rangle,  but  on  the  inside  is  oval.  The 
sanctuary  was  behind  the  tribune,  to¬ 
wards  the  east,  anfl  is  said  to  liave  con¬ 
tained  vestim  nts  and  jewels  estimated 
at  a  million  sterling. 

The  solid  piles  are  composed  of 
stone  cemented  by  the  infusion  of  lead 
and  quicklime,  and  guarded  with  cir¬ 
cles  of  iron;  and  tlie  frame  of  the 
building  is  brick  covered  with  marble. 
'J'he  surrounding  galleries  are  sixty 
feet  wide,  which  were  appropriated  to 
women.  Tl\ey  communicate  with  the 
nave  through  a  colonade  of  sixty- 
seven  pillars  ;  eight  of  porphyry  had 
been  placed  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun 
at  Rome  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian, 
and  were  removed  here  by  Constan¬ 
tine  ;  and  six  of  green  jasper  once  sup¬ 
ported  the  roof  of  the  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus.  The  lower  vestibule  is 
twenty-eight  feet  wide,  and  has  nine 
doors  of  bronze,  with  alto-relievo. 
Of  the  whole  the  exact  breadth  is  two 
hundred  and  forty-three  feet,  and  two 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  the  extreme 
length  to  the  doors  above-mentioned. 

The  Mosque  has  frequently  been  in¬ 
jured  by  earthquakes,  and  in  1317  it 
was  propped  by  Andronicus,  who  add¬ 
ed  two  buttresses  of  pyramidal  shape 
and  solidity  ;  the  eastern  hemisphere 
fell  in  1345.  It  was  repaired,  and 
three  minarehs  added  by'  Selim  IT.  in 
1573,  to  that  first  erected  at  the  taking 
of  Constantinople. 

Entering  by  the  north  portal  w'e 
were  conducted  through  a  long  arched 
way,  gradually  ascending  in  a  curve 
direction,  till  we  reached  the  gallery 
and  colonade,  which  affords  a  com¬ 
plete  view  of  this  august  edifice.  The 
great  dome  has  a  regular  tier  of  win¬ 
dows,  thickly  placed,  and  rests  upon 
four  arcades,  connected  with  as  many 
cupolas  incrusted  with  mosaic,  which, 
blending  with  the  principal,  form  an 
expanse  of  roof,  which  is  truly  a  pro¬ 
digy  of  art,  and  produces  an  air  of 
grandeur  and  stupendous  effect,  such 
as  might  have  been  supposed  far  be¬ 
yond  human  powers.  In  this  point  of 
consideration  it  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ; 
and  of  this  advantage  we  could  form  a 
better  judgment,  having  been  admitted 
lo  the  lower  part,  from  wliich  many 
visitors  are  excluded.  Of  the  interior 
parts  little  of  the  original  ornaments 
remain,  excepting  the  numerous  co¬ 
lumns  and  pannels  of  porpliyry  and 
jasper,  and  the  mosaic  of  the  dome. 
The  shafts  of  the  pillars  are  universal¬ 
ly  headed  with  unaccordant  capitals  of 
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Miagp,  apparently  and  very  clumsily 
imitated  from  the  Composite.  Time, 
and  the  barbarous  superstition  of  the 
Turks,  have  destroyed  or  obscured 
with  washes  of  lime  its  former  splen¬ 
dours  ;  instead  of  which  are  now  seen 
large  tablets  inscribed  in  the  Arabic 
character,  with  the  names  of  the  Deity, 
of  Mohammed,  and  the  four  first  ka- 
lifes,  Ebubekir,  Omar,  Osman,  and 
Haly.  From  the  central  dome  innu¬ 
merable  lamps  of  coloured  glass,  in¬ 
termixed  with  globes  of  crystal,  os¬ 
trich-eggs,  and  ornaments  of  gold  and 
silver,  are  suspended,  which  are  col¬ 
lected  in  a  frame  or  circle  of  equal  di¬ 
mensions,  inclosing  many  others.  When 
they  are  illuminated,  they  give  the 
richest  effect  to  this  immense  concave. 

The  outside  view  from  so  many  hete¬ 
rogeneous  additions,  not  excepting  the 
western  facade,  shows  only  a  pile  of 
unsightly  masses,  and,  beside  the 
dome,  has  no  discriminating  feature. 
The  four  rainarehs  which  are  detached, 
and  have  each  a  different  form,  give 
somewhat  of  lightness,  and  are  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  spires  in  Gothic  churches  ; 
in  a  picturesque  consideration  they 
harmonize  more  perfectly  with  the 
other  parts,  which  would  fill  the  eye 
very  heavily,  but  for  such  a  relief. 
Some  of  them  nearly  resemble  the  Mo¬ 
nument  at  London,  excepting  that  the 
base  is  sloped  to  the  shaft,  and  the 
gallery  is  circular. 

There  is  no  obstruction  to  the  view 
within  side ;  every  part  is  distinctly 
seen ;  and  that  grand  combination 
which  results  from  the  whole  is  not  in¬ 
terrupted  by  inferior  objects.  The 
spacious  floor  originally  wrought  in 
mosaic  compartments  of  porphyry  and 
verd'antique  is  entirely  covered  with 
the  richest  carpets,  and  free  from  seats 
or  benches.  The  sultan’s  gallery  is 
inclosed  by  gilded  lattice,  and  the 
throne  of  the  mufti  placed  on  the  top 
of  a  very  long  flight  of  narrow  stairs. 
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THE  NIGHT  WALKER  IN 
LONDON. 

Midnight !  yet  not  a  nose,  from 
Tower  Hill  to  Piccadilly,  snored  I” 

In  a  crowded  and  highly  cultivated 
state  of  society,  like  that  of  London, 
the  race  of  exertion  against  time  is  in¬ 
cessant.  Take  a  distant  village,  al¬ 
though  a  populous  one,  (as  in  Devon¬ 
shire  or  Cornwall)  and  even  discord, 
during  the  hours  of  darkness,  is  found 


forgetting  herself  in  rest.  The  last 
ale-house  closes  before  the  clock 
strikes  ten,  sending  the  very  scape¬ 
graces  of  the  hamlet,  in  summer,  to 
bed  by  day-light  ;  no  lady  would 
choose,  after  curfew  hour,  (even  by 
beating  her  husband)  to  disturb  her 
neighbours ;  and  unless  some  tailor 
happens  to  be  behindhand  with  a  wed¬ 
ding  pair  of  small  clothes;  or  some 
housewife  prolongs  the  washing-day, 
and  gives  an  extra  hour  to  her  lace 
caps  ;  or  unless  the  village  be  a  post¬ 
stage,  where  tlie  “  first-turn-boy” 
must  sleep  in  his  spurs  ;  or  where,  the 
mail  changing  horses,  some  one  sits 
up  to  give  the  guard  his  glass  of  rum, 
no  movable  probably  like  a  lighted 
candle  is  known  to  such  a  community 
from  eleven  o’clock  on  the  Saturday 
night  to  six  o’clock  on  the  Monday 
morning.  In  London,  however,  the 
course  of  affairs  is  widely  different. 
As  the  broad  glare  of  gas  drives  dark¬ 
ness  even  from  our  alleys,  so  multitu¬ 
dinous  avocations  keep  rest  for  ever 
from  our  streets.  By  an  arrangement 
the  opposite  to  that  of  Queen  Penelope, 
it  is  during  the  night  that  the  work  of 
regeneration  in  our  great  capital  goes 
on  ;  it  is  by  night  that  the  great  reser¬ 
voirs  which  feed  London  and  West¬ 
minster,  repair  Abe  vast  expenditure 
which  they  make  during  the  day.  As 
the  wants  of  twelve  hundred  thousand 
persons  are  not  ministered  to  with  a 
w'et  finger,  this  operation  of  replenish¬ 
ment  does  not  proceed  in  silence.  Its 
action  is  best  observable  (as  regards 
the  season)  towards  the  end  of  spring  ; 
when,  the  town  being  at  the  fullest, 
the  markets  are  most  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied.  Tlien,  every  succeeding  hour 
of  the  four-and-twenty,  brings  its  pe¬ 
culiar  business  to  be  performed,  and 
sets  its  peculiar  agents  into  motion. 

Between  half-past  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  the  several  theatres 
of  the  metropolis  discharge  themselves 
of  their  loads  ;  and  at  that  hour  it  is, 
(unless  the  House  of  Commons  happens 
to  sit  late)  that  the  IsLStJlush  of  pas¬ 
sengers  is  seen  in  the  streets  of  Lon¬ 
don.  The  forth-rushing  multitudes  of 
Covent-Garden  and  Drury- Lane,  pass 
westward,  or  eastward,  are  crossed  at 
the  points  of  Blackfriars,  and  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  Lane,  by  the  Middlesex-dwelling 
visitors  of  Astley’s  and  the  Surrey,  and 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  chance 
travellers  (pedestrians)  of  the  same  di¬ 
rection,  by  their  quick  step,  hilarious 
mood,  and,  still  more,  by  that  style  of 
shouldering  in  which  Englishmen, 
when  they  walk  in  a  body,  always  in- 
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d»jlge  towards  the  single-handed. — 
About  this  time,  too,  the  hackney 
horses  put  their  best  feet  (where  tht're 
is  a  choice)  foremost ;  knowing  of  old, 
that,  whence  comes  one  lash,  there  as 
easily  come  two.  The  less  public  and 
more  peaceful  districts  of  town  are 
next  flattered  for  some  twenty  minutes 
by  the  loud  knocks  of  coachmen,  occa¬ 
sionally  cominuled  into  “  touches  of 
the  bell,”  for  the  sake  of  “  the 
lodgers,”  or  ‘‘  the  children,”  or,  some¬ 
times,  “  the  old  lady  opposite.”  And 
before  the  stroke  of  midniglit.  In  these 
comparatively  pacific  regions,  the  tom¬ 
cats  and  the  watchmen  reigo  with  un¬ 
disputed  sway. 

In  the  greater  thoroughfares  of  Lon* 
don,  however,  and  especially  about 
Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand,  the  tu¬ 
mult  of  evening  does  not  subside  so  ea¬ 
sily.  From  twelve,  by  Paul’s  clock, 
until  after  two  in  the  morning,  the 
gates  of  the  Temple,  and  the  nooks 
under  St.  Dunstan’s  church  ;  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  Rell  Yard,  Star  Court,  and 
Chancery  Lane  ;  the  doors  of  the  Rain¬ 
bow,  the  Cock,  and  the  other  minor 
coft'ee-houses  of  Fleet  Street,  are  beset 
by  habitual  idlers,  or  late-stirring 
”  professional  people,”  members  of 
spouting-clubs,  and  second-rate  actors 
— barristers  without  law,  and  medical 
students  guiltless  of  physic ;  besides 
these,  there  flourish  a  set  of  City 
”  choice  spirits,”  who  can’t  get  so  far 
west  as  ”  Pedley’s  Oyster-rooms,”  or 
the  “  Saloon,”  in  Piccadilly,  but  must 
take  their  ”  lark”  (moving  homewards) 
between  the  Adelphi  Theatre  and 
Whitechapel ;  and  now-and-then,  per¬ 
haps,  some  grocer  of  Farringdon  falls 
(vino  yravatus)  into  the  irregularity 
of  a”  set-to,”  and  pays  thirty  shillings, 
‘‘{making-up”  money,  to  his  Jew-an- 
tagonist,  at  St.  Bride’s  Watch-house, 
to  save  ?i  jobation  at  Guildhall,  from 
the  sitting  Alderman,  next  day. 

This  is  the  very  ”  witching  time,” 
■par  excellence,  of  night, 

When  graves  yield  up  their  dead  !” 

(because  resurrection-men  will  have  it 
so,)  when  lamps  are  ”  rifled  at,”  and 
sots  pushed  out  of  public-houses;  and 
when  the  sober  wayfarer  starts,  ever 
and  anon,  at  that  prolonged  Hilly-oh- 
oh-oh  ! — that  bellow,  as  it  were, 
crescendo — peculiar,  1  think,  to  the 
throats  of  the  English,  which  frightens 
watchmen  into  their  hutches,  and  quiet 
citizens  into  tlie  kennel.  This  whoop  by 
the  way  prolonged,  which  invites  man¬ 
kind,  as  it  were,  to  clear  the  way,  is, 
with  us,  a  pure  national,  and  not  a  lo¬ 


cal,  characteristic.  Both  high  and  low 
affect  the  practice  ;  both  “  good  men” 
and  bullies.  We  have  it  at  Oxford 
and  at  Cambridge,  where  the  gowns¬ 
men,  if  opposed,  strip,  and  buff  to  their 
work  like  stout  ”  forty  minutes”  fel¬ 
lows;  and  again  in  London,  where 
your  flustered  haberdaslier,  after  defy¬ 
ing  perhaps  a  whole  street,  at  last  pro¬ 
vokes  somebody  to  thrash  liim,  and  is 
beat  without  a  blow  in  his  defence. 

By  two  o’clock,  however,  the  riot¬ 
ous  get  pretty  well  disposed  of;  some 
snug  and  flea-bitteu,  In  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  garrets ;  more,  (and  still  flea- 
bitten)  in  the  compters  of  the  police. — 
The  wickets  of  the  night-houses,  after 
this,  open  only  to  known  customers  ; 
and  the  flying  pieman  censes  his  call. 
The  pickpockets,  linked  with  the  re¬ 
fuse  of  another  pestilence  of  the  town, 
are  seen  sauntering  lazily  towards  their 
lurking  places,  in  gangs  of  five  and  six 
together.  And  when  these  last  strag¬ 
glers  of  darkness  have  swept  over  the 
pave,  the  debris  of  the  evening  may 
be  considered  as  cleared  off ;  and,  ex¬ 
cept  an  occasional  crash  of  oyster- 
.shells  cast  (mauyre  Angelo  Taylor) 
from  some  lobster-shop,  or  the  sharp 
rattle  of  a  late  billiard-ball  echoing 
from  the  rooms  over  Mrs.  Salmon’s  si¬ 
lence,  or  something  like  it,  obtains  for 
some  brief  minutes,  while  the  idlers  of 
night  give  place  to  the  dark-working 
men  of  business. 

Tiie  earliest  disturbers  of  London, 
until  witiiin  these  few  years,  were  the 
market  gardeners  ;  wlio  rolled  lazily 
through  the  suburbs,  about  three,  with 
their  filled-up  carts  and  waggons — 
some  ”  well  to  do,”  and  pompous,  pa¬ 
rading  their  four  high-fed  horses  apiece; 
others,  poor  (and  modest),  drawing 
with  a  single  quadruped,  and  he,  God 
wot,  looking  as  though  stray  cabbage 
leaves  were  his  holiday  fare — that  is, 
supposing  (what  is  not  supposable)  that 
such  a  thing  as  a  holiday  ever  hap¬ 
pened  to  him— all  the  spring  vehicles, 
however,  top-heavy  with  baskets  of 
raspberries,  strawberries,  and  currants; 
and  followed  by  heavier  machines 
bearing  gooseberries,  or  frame  pota¬ 
toes  ;  the  cauliflowers,  peas,  and  such 
more  ponderous  and  [ilebeian  esculents, 
having  creaked  into  town  (as  they  might) 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  evening. 

But  two  or  three  mild  winters,  of 
late,  in  succession,  have  brougiit  a  new 
article  of  foreign  trade  into  England. 
Ice,  for  the  use  of  the  confectioners, 
comes  now  to  us  all  the  way  from  Nor¬ 
way  ;  where  a  gentleman,  we  under¬ 
stand,  is  making  arraagements  to  send 
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over  even  snow,  at  a  far  cheaper  rate 
than  it  can  afford  to  fall  in  this  coun¬ 
try — so  that  frost,  in  fact,  (as  regards 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  may  con¬ 
sider  itself  discharged  from  further 
attendance  ;  and,  with  the  help  of  a 
few  more  devices  in  the  way  of  com¬ 
mercial  arrangement,  and  perhaps  a? 
new  improvement  or  two  as  to  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  steam,  it  shall  go  hard  but 
we  will,  shortly,  turn  the  seasons  out 
of  doors  altogether.  And  this  import¬ 
ed  ice,  (jealous  of  sunshine)  is  .fore¬ 
most  in  our  streets  now  of  mornings, 
moving  along,  in  huge  cart-loads,  from 
the  below-bridge  wharfs  ;  and  looking, 
as  it  lies  in  bulk,  like  so  much  conglu- 
tinated  Epsom  salts. 

Meantime,  the  river,  above  bridge, 
is  not  suffered  to  lie  idle  ;  but  the  fruits 
of  Putney  and  Fulham  walk  on  the 
shoulders  of  porters,  from  Hungerford 
and  the  Adeiphi  stairs,  to  the  great 
mart  of  vegetable  matter.  Covent  Gar¬ 
den,  And  upon  this  spot  (Covent  Gar¬ 
den)  which  circumstances  seem  to  have 
erected  into  a  sort  of  museum  for  all 
the  varied  staple  of  a  crowded  capital 
city  ; — to  which  all  the  patron  friends 
of  all  the  ills  that  scourge  mankind, 
seem  to  have  rushed,  with  one  con¬ 
sent,  day  and  night,  to  hold  divan  ; — ■ 
where  Luxury  roams  gorgeous  through 
her  long  range  of  lighted  taverns,  and 
brims  the  bowl  with  wine,  which  Dis¬ 
cord  waits  to  dash  with  blood; — where 
hunger,  squalor,  nakedness,  and  dis¬ 
ease,  dance,  antic,  round  our  national 
MONUMENTS  of  national  wealth  and 
superfluity; — where  vicej,  too  hideous 
to  be  contemplated  in  detail,  assert 
their  royalty  over  us,  alike,  in  every 
class,  and  every  condition  ; — blazing, 
in  transient  lustre,  amid  the  splendid 
hotels  of  the  Piazza ;  starving,  in  rags, 
(yet  scarce  more  abject)  amongst  the 
horrid  fastnesses  of  Bedford  Court ! 
Upon  this  spot,  where  all  things  mon¬ 
strous  are  crowded  and  jumbled  toge¬ 
ther — where  the  sounds  seem  all  con¬ 
fused,  and  the  sights  all  anomalous— 
where  the  wild  laugh  of  revelry,  and 
the  low  moan  of  suffering;  the  subdued 
whisper  of  entreaty,  and  the  hoarse 
bark  of  execration,  mingle,  and  mix, 
and  blend,  and  half  neutralize  each 
other — upon  this  spot,  Covent  Garden, 
jovial  Covent  Garden — the  darling 
haunt  alike  of  folly  and  of  wit — the 
great  mart  of  all  London  for  oranges, 
outcasts,  and  old  clothes — where  the 
jokes  are  mostly  good — where  the 
cookery  is  always  excellent— where 
the  claret  is  commonly  the  best  in 


England;  and  the  morality  never- fail- 
ingly  the  worst — on  this  spot,  one  con¬ 
tinued  uproar,  of  labour  or  dissipation, 
has  endured,  without  intermission,  for 
nearly  a  century  gone  by ;  and  here, 
so  long  as  London  shall  keep  her  hold¬ 
ing  as  a  city,  silence,  probably,  by  . 
night  or  day,  shall  never  find  a  resting 
place. 

But  we  will  tear  ourselves  from  Co¬ 
vent  Garden,  even  in  the  sweet”  (as 
Falstaflf  calls  it)  “  of  the  night ;”  for 
we  must  take  a  peep  at  the  other  points 
of  provisional  concentration  about 
town.  We  must  look  towards  Cock- 
spur-slreet,  where  the  hay  collects  it¬ 
self,  in  such  quantities,  that  nothing 
but  the  stomach  of  a  horse  could  ever 
hope  to  make  away  with  it.  And  we 
must  cross,  too,  into  Smithfield,  where 
herds  of  cattle  keep  coming  in  all 
night ;  and  where  it  is  amazing  how 
any  body  can  get  a  wink  of  sleep,  for 
the  barking  of  the  dogs,  and  the  bel¬ 
lowing  of  the  bulls,  and,  louder  than 
all,  the  swearing  of  the  drovers — against 
whom.  Heaven,  Richard  Martin, 
strengthen  thine  arm  !  Smitlifield,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  seen  to  advantage,  should 
be  taken,  from  its  eastern  bearing, 
through  the  fogs  of  a  November  morn¬ 
ing  ;  when  the  lights,  in  the  west 
quadrangle,  at  “  jl’he  Ram,”  “  The 
Goat,”  and  “  The  Bull’s  Head,”  show 
like  beacons  (though  they  shine  but 
dimly)  amid  the  total  darkness  on  all 
sides  of  them;  and  when,  looking  at 
the  hubbub  of  traffic  which  roars 
through  the  outward  street,  against  the 
deep,  unheeding  silence  that  reigns 
within  the  houses,  a  man  might  fancy 
he  witnessed  the  rush  of  an  invading 
army,  or  division,  into  a  town  which 
the  inhabitants  had,  the  night  before, 
abandoned.  Then  pick  your  way 
round  (for  there  is  no  venturing  to 
cross),  and  peep  through  the  steaming 
window-panes  into  the  parlour  of  an 
inn,  where  graziers  and  salesmen,  in 
their  fantastic  ”  auld  world”  dresses — 
flop-hatted  and  top-coated — booled,  and 
waist-be-girt — knee-capped,  twenty 
handkerchiefed,  raud-be-splashed,  and 
spurred — snore,  or  smoke,  in  arm¬ 
chairs  ;  and,  between  whiles,  drive 
bargains  for  thousands.  Mark  the  huge 
bulk  of  these  men  ;  their  blufif-bearing, 
and  English  countenances.  Hark  to 
their  deep  voices,  strange  dialects,  and 
uncouth  expression.  Then  take  their 
attendant  demons — the  badged  drovers 
— each  his  goad  and  cord  in  band;  and 
with  garb  so  pieced  together,  patched, 
and  tattered,  that  it  might  pass  for  the 
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coslun>e  of  any  age  ;  being  like  the 
costume  of  none.  O.itch  the  style  of 
the  old-fashioned  building  before  you — 
with  its  latticed  windows  and  pent¬ 
house  roof.  Take  the  low  ceiling  of 
the  sitting  apartment,  and  the  huge  sea- 
coal  fire  that  glows  in  it.  Take  the 
figures  of  the  farmers  within  doors,  and 
of  the  drovers  hovering  without — of 
the  gaitered,  smock- frockeil  hostlers, 
carriers,  and  carmen — of  the  ragged, 
patient,  waiting  ponies — and  the  still 
more  rugged  and  patient  sheep-dogs — 
the  most  faithful,  intelligent,  and  ill- 
used  beings  of  their  species;  take 
these  objects  amid  the  darkness  of  the 
hour,  and  tlie  exaggeration  of  the  fog  ; 
and  then,  with  a  little  natural  romance, 
and  a  lively  recollection  of  Shakspeare, 
you  may  (almost)  fancy  yourself  llirown 
back  into  the  glorious  rudeness  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  arriving  from  a  re¬ 
cent  robbery,  (ah  !  those  indeed  w'ere 
days)  rich  with  the  spoils  of  “  whoreson 
caterpillars  and  calling  for  a  light  to 
walk  between  tavern  and  tavern  1 

But  the  sober  clearness  of  a  summer’s 
morning  is  no  nurse  for  these  wild  fan¬ 
cies.  It  shows  all  objects  too  plainly 
and  distinctly  for  picturesque  effect; 
the  true  secret  of  which  lies  in  never 
exhibiting  any  thingjfwffy,  but  in  show¬ 
ing  just  enough  to  excite  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  in  then  leaving  it  room  enough 
to  act.  So  we  will  turn  back  from 
Smithfield,  just  in  the  cold  grey  light 
of  day-break,  and  cross  Holborn  to 
Chancery-lane,  where  the  kennels  by 
this  lime  are  overflowing  ;  and  rogues, 
with  scoops,  are  watering  the  roads  ; 
that  is,  “  making  the  dust  one  mud  /” 
Now  Nvatchmen  congregate  round  posts 
for  a  little  sober  conversation ;  old 
women  make  to  their  respective  stand¬ 
ings  with  hot  saloop  and  bread  and 
butter  ;  and  presently  the  light  hung 
caravans  of  the  fishmongers — built  at 
first  in  imitation  of  the  hearses,  and 
now  re-imitated  into  Paddington  stage¬ 
coaches — begin  to  jingle  along  at  a 
trot,  by  Thames-street,  towards  Bil¬ 
lingsgate. 

As  the  last  stars  fade  in  the  horizon, 
and  the  sun  coquets  with  the  church 
spires,  new  actors.,  in  sundry,  shapes, 
appear  upon  the  scene.  Milkwomen, 
in  droves,  clank  along  with  their  (to  be 
filled)  pails.  The  poorer  fish  dealers, 
on  their  own  heads,  undertake  the 
“  care  of  soalsV  Chimney  sweepers 
shuffle  on,  straining  out  a  feeble  cry. 
And  parties  walk  home  (rather  chilly) 
from  Vauxhall,  flaunting  in  satin  shoes, 
silk  stockings,  and  ostrich  feathers ; 


4fil 

stared  at  now  and  then  by  some  gaping 
.slip-shod  baker,  who  fetches  spring 
water  from  the  pum|)tocool  his  sponge^ 
and  looks  like  the  statue  in  Don  Juan, 
or  a  sack  of  flour  truant  from  the  knead¬ 
ing  trough  ;  or  hooted  by  some  lost 
thing,  all  mad,  and  pale,  and  ghastly — 
some  creation  of  gin,  and  carmine,  and 
soiled  muslin — which  shews  by  day¬ 
light,  as  a  being  of  other  time  and 
place — an  apparition — a  prodigy — a  de¬ 
nizen  of  some  forbidden  sphere — foul 
lamp,  thickly  glimmering  out  its  dregs, 
which  the  sun’s  light,  by  some  accident, 
has  omitted  to  extinguish. 

Five  o’clock,  and  the  world  looks  as 
if  stretching  itself  to  awake.  Coal 
waggons  and  drays  start  forth  upon 
“  long  turns;”  their  country  intent  de¬ 
noted  by  the  truss  of  hay  placed  above 
the  load.  Butchers  step  sturdily  to¬ 
wards  Islington  or  Smithfield.  Anglers, 
children  of  hope  1  stride  fieldwards 
with  baskets  on  their  backs.  And 
Holborn  and  Snow-liill  are  crowded 
with  pony-carls — (since  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  rides  nothing  under 
fourteen  hands) — bearing  butter, cheese, 
poultry,  sucking-pork,  and  eggs,  from 
Newgate-inarket  to  the  distant  parishes 
of  Marylebone  aad  Pancras. 

Six !  and  ’prentices  begin  to  rub 
their  eyes  and  curse  their  indentures. 
Maid-servants  at  ”  the  Piccadilly  end” 
of  the  town,  are  not  bound  to  stir  just 
yet;  but  Russell-square  and  its  depen¬ 
dencies  set  their  spider  killers  in  motion 
betimes;  for  courts  of  law  and  count¬ 
ing-houses  both  sit  at  nine  o’clock; 
and  an  advocate  in  practice  of  ten 
thousand  a-year  must  step  into  his  car¬ 
riage  at  five-and-lhirty  minutes  past 
eight  in  the  morning. 

And  now  the  different  shops  begin  to 
open  themselves  for  action.  Our  friend 
the  baker  is  first,  for  he  has  been  up  all 
night,  and  he  has  to  cool  his  loaves  at  the 
open  windows  as  he  draws  them  from 
the  oven.  Next  comes  the  pastry¬ 
cook — lotting  his  remnant  of  cheese¬ 
cakes — selling  yesterday’s  dainties  half 
price  to-day ;  and  still  making  money 
(as  it  is  said)  by  the  dealing.  Then 
coaches,  splashed  and  dirty,  come 
labouring  into  town ;  and  coaches,  fresh 
and  clean,  drive  out;  and,  by  this  time, 
the  mercers  and  jewellers  set  their  por¬ 
tals  wide,  in  favour  of  sweeping, 
sprinkling,  and  window  cleaning  ;  for 
the  show  glasses  (and  here  again  sigh 
our  friends  the  apprentices)  must  be 
emptied  all,  and  polished  all,  and  fur¬ 
nished,  before  breakfast. 

The  clock  strikes  eight;  and  the 
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night-walker  must  be  seen  no  more. 
Hurry,  and  bustle,  and  breakfast,  are 
on  foot.  The  milkman  cries  in  haste, 
and  yet  can  scarce  make  his  rounds  fast 
enough.  Maids  with  clean  aprons  (and 
sometimes  with  clean  plates)  step  forth, 
key  in  hand,  for  the  morning’s  modicum 
of  fresh  butter  ;  and  hot  rolls  (walk 
as  you  will)  run  over  you  at  every 
corner.  By  nine,  the  clerks  have  got 
down  to  their  offices — the  attorneys 
have  opened  their  bags  ;  and  the  judges 
are  on  their  benches — and  the  business 
of  the  day  in  London  may  now  be  said 
to  have  begun  ;  which  varies,  from  hour 
to  hour,  as  strangely  as  the  business  of 
the  night ;  and  (to  the  curious  observer) 
presents  even  a  more  ample  field  for 
speculation. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 

THE  STEAM-BOAT. 

If  smack  to  London  thou  would’st  wish 
to  go, 

Then,  gentle  reader,  go  not  in  a 
Smack, 

Because  accommodation’s  but  so-so, 

And  if  the  wind’s  not  fair,  she  can 
but  tack  : 

And  if  (as  sometimes  does)  it  comes  to 
blow, 

Long  sickness  makes  thee  wish  that 
thou  wert  back  ; 

So,  taking  all  things  into  view,  I  deem 
Thy  best  and  wisest  plan’s  to  go  by 
Steam. 

Four  guineas  and  a-half  the  cabin  fare  ; 

And  when  thy  parting  friends  sigh 
owl  farewell^ 

The  wish  is  granted.  Seated  on  thy 
chair, 

When  sounds  the  breakfast  or  the 
dinner-bell, 

With  ^roasted,  boiled,  and  baked,  I 
know  not  where 

Thou  could’st  fare  better,  save  in  an 
hotel ; — 

But  men  of  moderate  incomes  it  don’t 
suit 

To  pay  maids,  waiters,  and  somewhat 
to  hoot. 

Her  library  has  standard  works — with 
those 

Of  Lampbell,  Byron,  Scott-— the 
mighty  three  ; 

Upon  its  shelves,  the  authors  that  re¬ 
pose 

Of  rank  more  varied  than  her  inmates 
be :  / 

Fast  by  the  Scottish  novels  shew  their 
noke — 

In  native  calf,  of  vulgar  pedigree — 
Sir  Andrew  Wylie  and  his  brethren — 
rife 

With  all  that’s  low  in  language  and  in 
life. 


But  1  am  wandering  widely  from  my 
theme  ; 

Digression  is  a  growing  fault,  I  find — 

So  to  the  point  again.  I  sing  of  steam  ; 

Our  bark  glides  swiftly  with  or  with 
out  wind  : 

On  the  calm  sea,  while  other  vessels 
seem 

Like  sleeping  turtles,  lingering  far 
behind, 

She  rushes  onwards  with  unslackened 
speed, 

And  passengers  who  will  not  sleep, 
must  read. 

Her  mighty  engine-wheels,  with  splash 
and  splutter. 

And  power  of  hundred  horses,  churn 
the  ocean ; 

(’Tis  pity  that  such  churning  makes  no 
butter  ;) 

On,  on,  she  sweeps,  with  vibratory 
motion. 

Much  faster  than  a  pleasure-boat  or 
cutter ; 

And  yet,  for  all  her  speed,  I  have  a 
notion 

She  would  not  “  walk  the  waters”  in 
high  gales 

So  well  as  vessels  fitted  with  good 
sails. 

Hark  to  the  summons,  “  Dinner’s  on 
the  table  !  ”  ^ 

Hark  to  the  cluttering  of  the  knives 
and  forks-— 

The  rising  uproar  of  the  ocean  Babel ; 

The  only  silent  one  is  he  that  works. 

Shutting  his  mouth  as  fast  as  he  is  able  ; 

While  ever  and  anon,  the  starting 
corks 

Fir’d  in  your  face  by  furious  ginger- 
beer, 

Cause  sudden  starts  of  momentary  fear ! 

But  hapless  he,  the  wight,  whose  lot  is 
cast 

Before  a  mighty  round  of  corned  beef, 

He,  luckless  wretch,  must  help  himself 
the  last, 

His  lime  of  eating,  too,  be  very  brief, 

And  half  the  dishes  from  the  board  be 
past, 

Ere  general  taste  yet  sated,  gives 
relief : 

Warn’d  by  his  fate,  choose  thou  posi¬ 
tion  where 

Potatoes  only  claim  thy  humbler  care. 

Another  , scene  succeeds :  a  sudden 
qualm 

Comes  o’er  each  bosom,  with  the  rising 
squall ; 

Sea-sickness  comes,  for  which  there  is 
no  balm. 

Not  even  the  Balm  of  Gilead,  curing 
all 
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Our  other  ills— aVike,  in  storm  or  calm, 

It  baifles  human  aid,  and  you  may 
call 

For  ought  that  medicine  has  art  and 
part  in, 

You’ll  find  ’tis  all  my  eye  and  Belly 
Marlin. 

Then  Beauty’s  head  declines  ;  her  pen¬ 
sive  eye 

Looks  sadly  o'er  the  dark  and  heav¬ 
ing  billow  ; 

And  through  her  tresses,  as  the  rude 
winds  sigh. 

She  leans  above  the  wave  like  droop¬ 
ing  willow ; 

“  And  dull  were  he  that  heedless  pass’d 
her  by,” 

Nor  handed  her  a  chair,  and  brought 
a  pillow  ! 

’Tis  strange,  a  meal  prevented  from 
digesting. 

Should  make  a  woman  look  so  interest¬ 
ing  ! 

She  seems  so  helpless,  and  so  innocent, 
Still  as  a  lake  beneath  the  summer 
even ; 

A  bright  and  beautiful  embodyment. 

Of  calm  and  peace,  and  all  we  dream 
of  Heaven  ; 

A  sight  to  shake  an  anchorite  or  saint, 
’Gainst  Beauty’s  smiles  successful 
who  have  striven : 

A  pretty  woman,  like  a  sight  of  wonder, 
Makes  men  turn-up  their  eyes  like  ducks 
in  thunder. 

The  bark  is  at  Blackwall ;  and  so  adieu  ! 
My  song  and  subject  cease  together 
there. 

Oh  !  wonder-working  steam,  what  thou 
may’st  do. 

Where  is  the  Prophetic  Spirit  to  de¬ 
clare  ? 

By  thee  we  make  broad  cloth — hatch 
chickens,  too  ; 

We  roam  the  seas — we  yet  may  tra¬ 
verse  air  ; 

Nay,  do  not  laugh,  if  I  should  fondly 
dream, 

We  yet  may  manufacture  poems  by 
steam  !  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

fttiiSctUantf.s. 

THE  AHl  PUMP. 

The  following  effects  and  phenomena 
of  the  Air  Pump,  are  related  by  Dr. 
Hutton,  in  his  Philosophical  and  Mathe¬ 
matical  Dictionary. 

In  the  exhausted  receiver,  heavy  and 
light  bodies  fall  equally  swift ;  so  a 
guinea  and  a  feather  fall  iVom  the  top  of 
a  tall  receiver  to  the  bottom  exactly 
together.  Most  animals  die  in  a  minute 


or  two ;  however,  vipers  aud  frogs, 
although  they  swell  much,  live  an  hour 
or  two,  and  after  being  seemingly  quite 
dead,  come  to  life  again  in  the  open 
air.  Snails  survive  about  ten  hours  ; 
efts,  two  or  three  days;  leeches,  five 
or  six.  Oysters  live  for  24  hours.  The 
heart  of  an  eel  taken  out  of  the  body, 
continues  to  beat  for  great  part  of  an 
hour,  and  tliat  more  briskly  than  in  the 
air.  Warm  blood,  milk,  gall,  &c.  un¬ 
dergo  a  considerable  intumescence  and 
ebullition. 

A  mouse  or  other  animal,  may  be 
brought,  by  degrees,  to  survive  longer 
in  a  rarified  air,  than  naturally  it  does. 

Air  may  retain  its  usual  pressure, 
after  it  is  become  unfit  for  respiration. 
Eggs  of  silk-worms  hatch  in  vacuo. — 
Vegetation  stops.  Fire  extinguishes; 
the  flame  of  a  candle  usually  going  out 
in  one  minute,  and  charcoal  in  about 
five  minutes.  Red-hot  iron  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  be  affected  ;  yet  sulphur 
and  ganpowder  are  not  lighted  by  it, 
only  fused.  A  match,  after  lying  seem¬ 
ingly  extinct  a  long  while,  revives  on 
re-admitting  the  air.  A  flint  and  steal 
strike  sparks  of  fire,  as  copiously  and 
in  all  directions  as  in  air.  Magnets 
and  magnetic  needles  act  as  in  air. — 
The  smoke  of  an  extinguished  luminary 
gradually  settled  to  the  bottom  in  a 
darkish  body,  leaving  the  upper  part  of 
the  receiver  clear  and  transjiarent ;  and 
on  inclining  the  vessel  sometimes  on 
one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other,  the 
fume  preserves  its  surface  horizontal 
after  the  nature  of  other  fluids.  Heat 
may  be  produced  by  attrition.  Camphor 
will  not  take  fire;  and  gunpowder, 
though  some  of  the  grains  of  a  heap  of 
it  be  kindled  by  a  burning  glass,  will 
not  give  fire  to  the  contiguous  grains. 
Glow-worms  loose  their  light  in  jiro- 
portion  as  the  air  is  exhausted;  but, 
on  re-admitting  the  air,  they  presently 
recover.  A  bell,  on  being  struck,  is 
not  heard  to  ring,  or  very  faintly. — 
Water  freezes.  A  syphon  will  not  run. 
Electricity  appears  like  the  aurora 
borealis.  With  multitudes  of  other 
curious  and  important  particulars  to  bo 
met  with  in  the  numerous  writings  on 
this  machine,  viz. — besides  the  philo- 
sopliical  transactions  of  most  academies 
and  societies,  in  the  writings  of  Tor¬ 
ricelli  Pascal,  Musenne,  Gueriche, 
Schottus,  Boyle,  Hook,  Duhamel,  Ma- 
riote,  Hauksbee,  H ales,Musclienbroeck, 
Gravesande,  Desaguliers,  Franklin 
Cotes,  Ilelsham,  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  authors. 
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HEROISM  AND  HUMANITY. 

A  great  inundation  having  taken 
place  in  the  north  of  Italy,  owing  to 
an  excessive  fall  of  snow  in  the  Alps, 
followed  by  a  speedy  thaw,  the  river 
Adige  carried  off  a  bridge  near  Verona, 
except  the  middle  part,  on  which  was 
the  house  of  the  toll-gatherer,  or  por¬ 
ter,  I  forget  which  ;  and  who,  with  his 
whole  family,  thus  remained  imprisoned 
by  the  waves,  and  in  momentary  danger 
of  destruction.  They  were  discovered 
from  the  banks,  stretching  forth  their 
hands,  screaming  and  imploring  succour, 
while  fragments  of  this  remaining  arch 
were  continually  dropping  into  the 
water. 

In  this  extreme  danger,  a  nobleman, 
who  was  present,  a  Count  of  Pulverini, 
held  out  a  purse  of  one  hundred 
sequins,  as  a  reward  to  any  adventurer 
who  would  take  a  boat  and  deliver  this 
unhappy  family.  But  the  risk  was 
so  great  of  being  borne  down  by 
the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  dashed 
against  the  fragments  of  the  bridge,  or 
crushed  to  pieces  by  the  falling  of 
stones,  that  not  one  in  the  vast  number 
of  spectators,  had  courage  enough  to 
attempt  such  an  exploit. 

A  peasant  passing  along,  was  in¬ 
formed  of  the  proposed  reward.  Imme¬ 
diately  jumping  into  the  boat,  he,  by 
strength  of  oars,  gained  the  middle  of 
the  river,  brought  his  boat  under  the 
pile,  and  the  whole  family  safely  de¬ 
scended  by  means  of  a  rope. 

“  Courage  !”  cried  he,  “  now  you 
are  safe.”  By  a  still  more  strenuous 
effort,  and  great  strength  of  arm,  he 
brought  the  boat  and  family  to  shore. 

“  Brave  fellow !”  exclaimed  the 
Count,  holding  the  purse  to  him,  here 
Is  the  promised  recompense.” 

“  I  shall  never  expose  my  life  for 
money,”  answered  the  peasant,  “  my 
labour  is  a  sufficient  livelihood  for  my¬ 
self,  my  wife,  and  children.  Give  the 
purse  to  this  poor  family — they  have 
lost  their  all !” 


EFFECTS  OF  COLD.  , 

The  intensity  of  cold  in  large  tracts 
of  country  removed  beyond  the  amelio¬ 
rating  influence  of  the  ocean,  is  well 
known  to  be  much  greater  than  any  we 
experience,  though  situated  in  a  more 
northerly  latitude.  An  instance  of  this 
is  recorded  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  his 
narrative  of  Travels  to  the  Sources  of 
the  Missisippi,  in  the  course  of  which, 
in  lat.  48,  he  found  two  Frenchmen, 
who  had  settled  in  that  region  of  gloom 
and  desolation,  for  the  purpose  of  trad¬ 


ing  in  furs.  “  In  the  person  of  on«  af 
these,  Mons.  D.  (says  the  author)  we 
witnessed  one  of  the  most  striking  ob¬ 
jects  of  human  misery.  It  appears, 
that  in  the  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade, 
he  had,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  taken  an  Indian  wife,  and 
spent  several  winters  in  that  inclement 
region.  During  the  last,  he  was,  how¬ 
ever,  caught  in  a  severe  snow  storm, 
and  froze  both  his  feet  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  they  dropped  off  shortly  after 
his  return  to  his  wigwam.  In  this  help¬ 
less  situation,  he  was  supported  some 
time  by  his  wife,  who  caught  fish  in  the 
lake,  but  she  at  last  deserted  him,  and 
on  our  arrival,  he  had  subsisted  several 
months  upon  the  pig-weed  which  grew 
around  his  cabin  As  he  was  unable 
to  walk,  this  had  been  thrown  in  by  his 
countryman,  or  by  the  Indians,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  the  extent  of  their 
benevolence.  We  found  him  seated  in 
a  small  bark  cabin,  on  a  rush  mat,  with 
the  stumps  of  his  legs  tied  up  with  deer 
skins,  and  wholly  destitute  of  covering. 
He  was  poor  and  emaciated  to  the  last 
degree— his  beard  was  long — cheeks 
fallen  in — eyes  sunk,  but  darting  a  look 
of  despair — and  every  bone  in  his  body 
visible  through  the  skin.  He  could 
speak  no  English,  l?ut  was  continually 
uttering  curses  in  bis  mother  tongue, 
upon  his  own  existence,  and  apparently 
upon  all  that  surrounded  him.  We 
could  only  endure  the  painful  sight  for 
a  moment,  and  hastened  from  this  abode 
of  human  wretchedness  ;  but  before 
leaving  the  village,  Governor  Cass  sent 
him  a  present  of  Indian  goods,  groceries, 
and  ammunition,  and  engaged  a  person 
to  convey  him  to  the  Am.erican  Fur 
Company’s  fort  at  Sandy  Lake,  where 
he  could  receive  the  attention  due  to 
suffering  humanity.” 


THE  BURIAL  OF  SIR  JOHN 
MOORE, 

Who  fell  at  the  Battle  of  Corunna^ 
in  Spain,  in  1808, 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral 
note. 

As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hur¬ 
ried  ; 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell 
shot , 

O’er  the  grave  where  our  hero  was 
buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly,  at  dead  of  night 
The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning. 

By  the  struggling  moon  beam’s  misty 
light, 

And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 
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No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast. 
Not  in  sheet,  nor  in  shroud  vve  bound 
him ; 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his 
rest, 

With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few — and  short  were  the  prayers  we 
said, 

y\nd  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow 
But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  of 
the  dead. 

And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  mor¬ 
row. 

We  thought  as  we  hallowed  his  narrow 
bed, 

And  smoothed  down  his  lovely  pillow, 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would 
tread  o’er  his  head, 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow. 

Lightly  they’ll  talk  of  the  spirit  that’s 
gone. 

And  o’er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him, 
But  nothing  he’ll  reck  if  they  let  him 
sleep  on. 

In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid 
him. 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done, 
When  the  clock  toll’d  the  hour  for  re¬ 
tiring. 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random 
gun, 

That  the  foe  was  suddenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 
From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and 
gory ; 

W  e  carved  not  a  line,  we  raised  not  a 
stone. 

But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory. 

fistful 

To  prevent  Snow-water  from  pe¬ 
netrating  Bools  or  Shoes. — [In  our 
last  we  gave  a  recipe  on  this  subject, 
but  are  assured  that  the  following 
is  preferable.] — Take  equal  quanti¬ 
ties  of  bees’- wax  and  mutton  suet, 
and  melt  them  together  in  an 
earthern  pipkin,  over  a  slow  fire.  Lay 
the  mixture  while  hot  on  the  boots  and 
shoes,  which  ought  to  be  made  warm 
also;  let  them  stand  before  the  fire  a 
short  time  for  it  to  soak  in,  and  then 
put  them  away  until  they  are  quite  cold. 
When  they  are  so,  rub  them  dry  witli 
a  piece  of  tlannel,  in  order  that  you  may 
not  grease  your  blacking-brushes.  If 
you  black  them  well  before  you  put  the 
mixture  on,  you  will  find  them  take  the 
blacking  much  better  afterwards. 

To  know  whether  a  bed  he  damp  or 
not. — After  the  bed  is  warmed,  put  a 


glass  in  between  the  sheets,  and  if  the 
bed  be  damp,  in  a  few  minutes  drops  of 
wet  will  appear  in  the  inside  of  the 
glass.  This  is  of  great  consequence  to 
be  attended  to  in  travelling,  as  many 
persons  have  laid  the  foundations  of 
incurable  and  fatal  disorders  by  sleep¬ 
ing  in  a  damp  bed. 

Portable  Ice-house. — Take  an  iron- 
bound  butt,  or  puncheon,  and  knock 
out  the  head  ;  then  cut  a  very  small  hole 
in  the  bottom,  about  the  size  of  a  wine- 
cork.  Plape  inside  of  it  a  wooden  tub, 
shaped  like  a  churn,  resting  it  upon  two 
pieces  of  wood,  which  are  to  raise  it 
from  touching  the  bottom.  Fill  the 
space  round  the  inner  tub  with  pounded 
charcoal;  and  fit  to  the  tub  a  cover, 
with  a  convenient  handle;  having  in- 
sideone  or  two  small  hooks,  on  which 
the  bottles  are’  to  be  hung,  during  the 
operations.  Place  on  the  lid  a  bag 
of  pounded  charcoal,  about  two  feet 
square ;  and  over  all  place  another 
cover,  which  must  cover  the  head  of 
the  outer  cask.  When  the  apparatus 
is  thus  prepared,  let  it  be  placed  in  a 
cold  cellar,  and  buried  in  the  earth 
above  four-fifths  of  its  height;  but 
though  cold,  the  cellar  must  be  dry ; 
wet  ground  will  not  answer,  and  a 
sandy  soil  is  the  best.  Fill  the  inner 
tub,  or  nearly  so,  with  pounded  ice ; 
or,  if  prepared  in  winter,  with  snow 
well  pressed  down,  and  the  apparatus 
will  be  complete. — Whenever  it  is 
wished  to  make  ices,  take  off  the  upper 
cover,  then  the  sack  or  bag  of  pounded 
charcoal,  and  suspend  the  vessel  con¬ 
taining  the  liquid  to  be  frozen  to  the 
hooks  inside  of  the  inner  cover  ;  then 
close  up  the  whole  as  before,  for  half 
an  hour,  when  the  operation  will  be 
complete,  provided  care  be  taken  to 
exclude  external  air. 


©athcrcr. 


“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of 
other  men’s  stuff.” — IVotton, 

EPITAPHS. 

1. — The  Fruits  of  Industry  and 
Sobriety. 

At  Taunton,  in  the  county  of  So¬ 
merset,  is  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Robert  Gray,  Esq.  a  native  of  that 
town,  who,  being  left  a  poor  helpless 
orphan,  went  to  London  to  seek  his 
fortune.  Here  he  engaged  himself  as 
an  errand-boy,  and  in  this  state  of  ser¬ 
vitude  he  behaved  so  well,  that  his 
master  took  him  apprentice,  and  when 
out  of  his  time,  set  him  up  in  a  shop, 
where,  by  his  industry,  care,  and  dili- 
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geace,  he  had  sucii  success,  that  he  ac¬ 
quired  a  large  fortune.  In  his  old  age 
he  declined  trade,  and  returned  to 
Taunton,  where  he  built  an  hospital 
for  sixteen  old  decayed  people  of  both 
sexes.  Underneath  his  effigy,  on  his 
nonument,  is  the  following  singular  in- 
icriptioii : 

Taunton  bore  him  ;  London  bred  him  ; 
t^iety  train’d  him  ;  Virtue  led  him  ; 
ttarth  enrich’d  him  ;  Heaven  possess’d 
him ; 

Taunton  bless’d  him  ;  London  bless’d 
him  : 

This  thankful  town,  that  mindful  city, 
•ihare  his  piety  and  pity. 

KVhat  he  gave,  and  how  he  gave  it, 

Vsk  the  poor,  and  you  shall  have  it. 
Tcnlle  reader,  may  Heaven  strike 
Thy  tender  heart  to  do  the  like; 
ind  now  thy  eyes  have  read  his  story, 
5ive  him  the  praise,  and  God  the  glory. 

1. — Iti  Guilsjield  Church-yard^  Mont¬ 
gomeryshire, 

David  Williams, 

Died  June  30,  1769. 

Under  this  yew-tree 
Buried  would  he  be, 

Because  his  father  he 
Planted  this  yew-tree.  ^  ^ 

3.  — In  Llanmynech  Church<-yard^ 

Montgomeryshire.  > 
Here  lies  John 'Thomas 
And  his  three  children  dear  ; 

Two  buried  at  Oswestry,’ 

And  one  here. 

4. — -Ill  Barrow-upon  Soar  Chui'ck- 

yard,  Leicester. 

ON  CAVE.”* 

Here,  in  this  Grave,  there  lies  a  Cave, 
We  call  a  Cave  a  Grave — 

If  Cav^  be  Grave,  and  Grave  be  Cave, 
Then,  reader,  judge,  I  crave. 
Whether  doth  Cave  here  lie  in  Grave, 
Or  Grave  here  lie  in  Cave  ; 

If  Grave  in  Cave  here  buried  be. 

Then,  Grave,  where  is  thy  victory? 

Go,  reader,  and  report,  here  lies  a 
Cave, 

Who  conquers  Death,  and  buries  his 
own  Grave. 

5.— In,  Peterborough  Cathedral. 
Here  lies  a  babe,  that  only  crv’d. 

In  baptism  to  be  washed  from  sin,  and 


6. —  lu  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

On  Doctor  Otwell  Hill, 

Who  died  19th  of  May,  1615,  aged  56. 
’'Tis  Otwell  Hill,  a  holy  Hill, 

And  truly  sooth  to  say, 

Upon  this  ilsU.be  praised  still. 

The  Lord  both  night  and  day. 


Upon  this  Hill,  thw  Hill  did  cry, 

Aloud  the  scripture  letter. 

And  strove  your  wicked  villains  by, 
Good  counsel  to  make  better. 

And  now  this  Hill,  tho’  under  stones, 
Has  the  Lord’s  Hill  to  lie  on. 

For  Lincoln  Hill  has  got  his  bones, 

His  soul  the  Hill  of  Sion. 

7. — In  St.  Maria  Nuova,  Naples,  is 
an  Italian  Inscription,  which  in 
English  runs  thus ; 

I  was  what  1  am  not — I  am  what  I  was 
not — 

What  I  am  thou  shalt  be — Spain  gave 
me  birth — 

Italy  determined  my  fortune— Here  I 
lie  buried. 

Roderigo  Nunez  de  Palma,  1597. 

Twelve  men  were  lately  summoned 
by  a  coroner,  to  iiold  an  inquest  upon 
the  body  of  a  man  who  had  met  with  a 
premature  death,  at  an  obscure  village 
in  Lancashire.  Eleven  of  them  having 
assembled  previous  to  the  coroner’s  ar¬ 
rival,  one  of  the  party  sagaciously 
started  an  objection  as  to  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  their  performing  the  task  as¬ 
signed  to  them,  viz.  to  sit  upon  the 
body,  when  it  was  unanimously  re¬ 
solved  to  try  the  experiment,  and  they 
^all  endeavoured  immediately  to  seat 
,  themselves.  After  this  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  exertion,  one  of  the  sapient  party 
went  to  inform  the  Krunner”  what 
the  eleven  had  done,  and  on  seeing  him 
he  exclaimed,  “  It  conna  be  done, 
Maister  Ralphs  !  it  conna  be  done  !  it 
conha  be  done,  sir!” — “  What  conna 
be  done  ?”  inquired  the  coroner,  with 
astonishment,  ”  Why,”  rejoined  he, 
“  the  whole  of  us,  after  thrutching  and 
thrutching,  till  we’ve  welly  brusten  the 
body,  can  hardly  find  room  upon  ir,  so 
where  will  you  put  t’other  when  he 
comes?”  'The coroner,  however,  went 
to  the  spot,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the 
twelftit  juryman,  explained  the  nature 
of  their  duty,  when  tliey  returned  their 
verdict — Accidental  Death. 


BY  BU.  DONNE. 

I  am  unable,  yonder  beggar  cries. 

To  stand  or  go — if  he  says  true,  lie  lies. 


The  other  day  as  two  Irishmen  were 
going  ovef  Blackfriars  bridge,  “  Arrali, 
Teddy,”  says  Pat,  “  we  have  been  five 
minutes  coming  over  the  bridge,  and 
have  not  got  there  yet.” 
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®fic  Sepulchre  at  ^crus^altm* 


In  No.  82,  of  the  Mirror,  we  gave 
a  view  of  the  City  of  Jerusalem,  and  a 
description  of  n  place  consecrated  by 
so  many  recollections  of  the  highest  in¬ 
terest  ;  we  now  present  our  readers 
with  a  view  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the 
jjossession  of  which  has  given  rise  to 
more  disputes  than  the  finest  earthly 
thrones.  The  Holy  Sepulchre,  or 
tomb  of  our  Saviour,  has  been  often 
bedewed  with  the  tears  of  repentance 
and  of  hope,  and  from  it  the  most  ar¬ 
dent  supplications  daily  ascend  to  hea¬ 
ven.  i’lie  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul¬ 
chre  is  very  irregular,  owing  to  the  na¬ 
ture  and  situation  of  the  places  which 
it  was  designed  to  comprehend.  It  is 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  being  one 
hundred  and  twenty  paces  in  length, 
exclusive  of  the  descent  to  the  disco¬ 
very  -of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  seventy 
in  breadth.  It  has  three  domes,  of 
which  that  covering  the  Holy  Sepul¬ 
chre  serves  for  the  nave  of  the  church. 
It  is  tliirly  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  co¬ 
vered  at  top  like  the  ilotunda  at  Rome. 
There  is  not  any  cupola,  the  roof  being 
supported  by  large  rafters,  brought 
from  Mount  Lebanon. 

VoL.  II. 


On  entering  the  church,  you  come 
to  the  Stone  of  Unction,  on  which  the 
body  of  our  Lord  was  anointed  with 
myrrh  and  aloes,  before  it  was  laid  in 
the  sepulchre.  Some  say,  that  it  is  of 
the  same  rock  ns  Mount  Calvary;  and 
otliers  assert,  that  it  was  brought  to 
this  place  by  Joseph  and  Nicoderaus, 
secret  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
performed  this  pious  office,  and  that  it 
is  of  a  greenish  colour.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  on  account  of  the  indiscretion  of 
certain  pilgrims,  who  broke  off  pieces, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  cover  it  with 
white  marble,  and  to  surround  it  with 
an  iron  railing,  lest  people  should 
walk  over  it.  This  stone  is  eight  feet 
wanting  three  inches,  in  length,  and 
two  feet,  wanting  one  inch,  in  breadth; 
and  above  if,  eight  lamps  are  kept  con¬ 
tinually  Viurning. 

The  Holy  Sepulchre  is  thirty  paces 
from  this  stone,  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
the  great  dome;  it  resembles  a  small 
closet,  hewn  out  of  flie  solid  rock.  The 
entrance,  which  faces  the  east,  is  only 
four  feet  high,  and  two  feet  and  a  (juar- 
ter  broad.  Tlie  interior  of  the  sepul¬ 
chre  is  nearly  square.  It  is  six  feet 
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wanting  an  inch,  in  length,  and  six 
feet,  wanting  two  inches,  in  breadth, 
and  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  eight 
feet  one  inch.  There  is  a  solio’  block 
of  the  same  stone,  which  was  left  in 
excavating  the  other  part :  this  is  two 
feet  four  inches  and  a  half  high,  and  oc¬ 
cupies  half  of  the  sepulchre,  for  it  is  six 
feet,  wanting  one  inch,  in  length,  and 
two  feet  and  five-sixths  wide.  On 
this  table  the  body  of  our  Lord  was 
laid,  with  the  head  towards  the  west, 
and  the  feet  to  the  east ;  but,  on  account 
of  the  superstitious  devotion  of  tlie 
Orientals,  who  imagine  that,  if  they 
leave  their  hair  upon  this  stone,  God 
will  never  forsake  them,  and  also,  be¬ 
cause  the  pilgrims  broke  otF  pieces,  it 
has  received  a  covering  of  white  mar¬ 
ble,  on  which  mass  is  now  celebrated. 
Forty-four  lamps,  principally  of  silver, 
and  richly  chased,  are  constantly  burn¬ 
ing  in  this  sacred  place,  and  three 
holes  have  been  made  in  the  roof  for 
the  emission  of  the  smoke.  The  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  sepulchre  is  also  faced 
with  slabs  of  marble,  and  adorned  with 
several  columns,  having  a  dome  above. 
A  tripod  supports  the  stone  on  which 
the  Angel  is  believed  to  have  reclined  ; 
its  surface  is  only  one  span  and  a  half 
long,  and  one  broad.  The  sepulchre 
is  lined  with  marble,  and  covered  with 
light  blue  silk,  powdered  with  white 
flowers.  Just  over  the  part  where  the 
body  was  deposited,  is  a  small  paint¬ 
ing,  tolerably  well  executed  :  it  is  the 
production  of  a  Spanish  artist,  and 
represents  our  Saviour’s  triumph  over 
death  and  the  grave. 

The  origin  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  is  of  high  antiquity.  The 
author  of  the  Epitome  of  the  Holy 
Wars  asserts,  that  forty-six  years  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Ves¬ 
pasian  and  Titus,  the  Christians  ob¬ 
tained  permission  of  Adrian  to  build, 
or  rather  to  rebuild,  a  church  over  the 
tomb  of  their  God,  and  to  enclose,  in 
the  new  city,  the  other  places  venerated 
by  the  Christians.  This  church,  he 
adds,  was  enlarged  and  repaired  by 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine. 


ON  THE  MONTH  OF  DECEMBER. 
^  (For  the  Mirror.) 
December  is  the  last  month  of  the 
year,  wherein  the  sun  enters  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn,  and  makes  the  winter 
solstice. 

“  Now  dreary  Winter  comes  apace. 
With  all  its  cold  and  gloomy  race.” 

In  Romulus’s  year,  December  was 


the  tenth  month  :  whence  tlie  name,  vk. 
from  decern^  ten  :  for  the  Romans  began 
their  year  in  March.  The  month  of 
December  was  under  the  protection  of 
Vesta :  Romulus  assigned  it  thirty 
days ;  Numa  reduced  it  to  twenty-nine  ; 
which  Julius  Caesar  increased  to  thirty- 
one.  Under  the  reign  of  Corainodus, 
this  month  was  called,  by  way  of  flat¬ 
tery,  Amazonius,-  in  honour  of  a  cour¬ 
tesan,  whom  that  prince  passionately 
loved,  and  had  got  painted  like  an 
Amazon  ;  but  only  kept  the  name  dur¬ 
ing  that  emperor’s  life.  At  the  latter 
end  of  this  month  they  had  ihejuveniles 
ludi.,  and  the  country  people  kept  the 
feast  of  the  goddess  Vacuna*  in  the 
fields,  having  then  gathered  in  their 
fruits,  and  sown  their  corn ;  whence 
seems  to  be  derived  our  popular  festival 
called  harvest-home.  In  this  month 
Dr.  Aikin  says,  “  Every  change  seems 
only  an  advance  towards  the  stagnation 
and  death  of  nature,  towards  universal 
gloom  and  desolation.” 

“  No  mark  of  vegetable  life  is  seen, 

No  bird  to  bird  repeats  his  tuneful 
call  ; 

Save  the  dark  leaves  of  some  rude  ever¬ 
green, 

Save  the  lone  red-breast  on  the  moss- 
grown  wall.”  Scott. 

“  The  festival  of  Christmas  occurs 
very  seasonably  to  cheer  this  comfortless 
period.  Great  preparations  are  made 
for  it  in  the  country,  and  plenty  of  rus¬ 
tic  dainties  are  provided  for  its  cele¬ 
bration.  according  to  the  rites  of  ancient 
hospitality.  The  old  year  steals  away 
unlamented  and  scarcely  perceived; 
and  a  new  one  begins  with  lengthening 
days  and  brighter  skies,  inspiring  fresh 
hopes  and  pleasing  expectations.” — 
Shakspeare  says,  “  Men  are  April 
when  they  woo,  and  December  when  ' 
they  wed.”  Again, 

“  What  should  we  speak  of. 

When  we  are  old  as  you  ?  When  we 
shall  hear 

The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December." 

And  rhorason  beautifully  describes 
this  period — 

“  Wlien  the  cheerless  empire  of  the 
sky 

To  Caprjcorn  the  Centaur  archer  yields, 
And  fierce  Aquarius  stains  th’  inverted 
year  ; 


*  A  goddess  of  rest  and  ease,  wor¬ 
shipped  by  the  Romans,  to  whom  the 
husbandmen  sacrificed  after  harvest. — 
See  Pliny-- Ovid. 
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Hung  o’er  the  farthest  verge  of  heaven, 
the  sun 

Scarce  spreads  thro’  ether  the  dejected 
day. 

Faint  are  his  gleams,  and  ineffectual 
shoot 

His  struggling  rays,  in  horizontal  lines, 
Thro’  the  thick  air  ;  as  clolh’d  in  cloudy 
storm, 

Weak,  wan,  and  broad,  he  skirts  the 
southern  sky. 

And  soon  descending  to  the  long  dark 
night. 

Wide-shading  all,  the  prostrate  world 
resigns.”  P.  T.  W. 

SPANISH  ETIQUETTE. 

The  etiquette  or  rules  to  be  observed 
in  the  royal  palaces  is  necessary,  writes 
Baron  Bielfield,  for  keeping  order  at 
court.  In  Spain  it  was  carried  to  such 
lengths  as  to  make  martyrs  of  their 
Kings.  Here  is  an  instance,  at  which, 
in  spite  of  the  fatal  consequences  it  pro¬ 
duced,  one  cannot  refrain  from  smiling. 

Philip  III.  was  gravely  seated  by 
the  fire-side  ;  the  fire-maker  of  the  court 
had  kindled  so  great  a  quantity  of  wood, 
that  the  monarch  was  nearly  suffocated 
with  heat,  and  his  grandeur  would  not 
suffer  him  to  rise  from  the  chair ;  the 
domestics  could  not  presume  to  enter 
the  apartment,  because  it  was  against 
the  etiquette.  At  length  the  Marquis 
de  Potat  appeared,  the  King  ordered 
liim  to  damp  the  fires  ;  but  he  excused 
himself,  alleging  that  he  was  forbid¬ 
den  by  the  etiquette  to  perform  such  a 
function,  for  which  the  Duke  d’Usseda 
ought  to  be  called  upon, as  it  was  his  busi¬ 
ness.  But  the  Ring’s  blood  was  heated  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  erysipelas  of  the 
head  appeared  the  next  day,  which, 
succeeded  by  a  violent  fever,  carried 
him  off  in  1621,  in  the  24th  year  of  his 
age. 

The  palace  was  once  on  fire  ;  a  sol¬ 
dier  who  knew  the  King’s  sister  was  in 
her  apartment,  and  must  inevitably  have 
been  consumed  in  a  few  moments  by 
the  flames,  at  the  risk  of  his  life  rushed 
in,  and  brought  her  Highness  safe  out 
in  his  arms  :  but  the  Spanish  etiquette 
was  here  woefully  broken  into  !  The 
loyal  soldier  was  brought  to  trial,  and 
as  it  was  impossible  to  deny  that  he  had 
entered  her  ajiartment,  the  judges  con¬ 
demned  him  to  die  !  The  S[)anish  Prin¬ 
cess,  however,  condescended,  in  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  circumstance,  to  pardon 
the  soldier,  and  very  benevolently  saved 
his  life  ! 

When  Isabella,  mother  of  Philip  IT., 
was  ready  to  be  delivered  of  him,  she 


commanded  that  all  the  lights  sJiould  be 
extinguished  ;  that  if  the  violence  of 
her  pain  should  occasion  her  face  to 
change  colour,  no  one  might  perceive 
it.  And  when  the  midwife  said,  “  Ma¬ 
dam,  ci’y  out,  that  will  give  you  ease,” 
she  answered  in  good  Spanish^  “  How 
dare  you  give  me  such  advice?  I  would 
rather  die  than  cry  out.” 

“  Spain  gives  us  which  Spain 

to  all  the  earih. 

May  largely  give,  nor  fear  herself  a 
deartli  1”  Churchill. 

Philip  HI.  was  a  weak  bigot,  who 
suftered  himself  to  be  governed  by  his 
Ministers,  A  patriot  wished  to  open 
his  eyes,  but  he  could  not  pierce  through 
the  crowds  of  flatterers ;  besides  that, 
the  voice  of  patriotism  heard  in  a  cor¬ 
rupted  Court  would  have  become  a  crime 
never  pardoned.  He  found,  however, 
an  ingenious  manner  of  conveying  to 
him  his  censure.  He  caused  to  be  laid 
on  his  table  one  day,  a  tetter  sealed, 
which  bore  this  address — “  To  the  King 
of  Spain,  Philip  the  Third,  at  present 
in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Lerraa.” 

In  a  similar  manner,  Don  Carlos,  son 
of  Philip  II.,  made  a  book  with  empty 
pages,  to  contain  the  voyages  of  his 
father,  which  bore  this  title — “  The 
great  and  admirable  Voyages  of  the 
King  Mr.  Philip.”  All  these  voyages 
consisted  of  going  to  the  Escurial  from 
Madrid,  and  returning  to  Madrid  from 
the  Escurial.  Jests  of  tliis  kind  at 
length  cost  him  his  life. 


LINES  ON  KENILWORTH 
CASTLE,  . 

Written  during  an  excursion  in  War- 
iviclishirc.  By  the  late  B.  Th&mji* 
son,  Esq. 

Speed  me  to  Kenilworth — not  long  the 
drive. 

And  rich  the  recompence  when  we  ar¬ 
rive. 

Here  view  the  ruins  of  that  massy  pile, 

Once  a  chief  ornament  of  Britain’s  isle, 

Where  Dudley  heap’d  the  hospitable 
board. 

With  splendour  suitable  to  Leicester’s 
Lord. 

Hither  would  our  Elizabeth  repair 

To  banish  of  a  diadem  tlie  care. 

Here  feasts,  and  masques,  and  tourna¬ 
ments  combin’d 

Successively  to  chear  the  royal  mind. 

Behold  the  banquet-room — alas,  how 
chang’d, 

How  from  its  ancient  purposes  esh  ang’d  * 
K  k  2 
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No  more  adorn’d  with  tap’stry  is  the 
■wall, 

But  ivy-mantled  waits  th’  impending 
fall. 

Here  where  the  nobles  quaff’d  their  fre¬ 
quent  bowl. 

Flits  the  light  bat,  and  broods  the  mop¬ 
ing  owl. 

Here  where  some  smiling  maid  of  ho¬ 
nour  trod, 

Conceal’d  by  rubbish  lurks  the  loath¬ 
some  toad. 

Mournful  reverse,  which  loudly  calls  to 
mind 

How  perish  all  our  works,  and  all  our 
kind, 

And  crumble  into  dust,  that’s  scatter’d 
by  the  wind. 


STRAWBERRY  HILL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. 

Sir — I  admire  the  good  taste  which 
dictated  the  selection  of  Strawberry- 
Hill,  the  embellishment  of  your  58th 
Number,  inasmuch  as  it  is  calculated  to 
cherish  a  high  respect  for  the  “  agree¬ 
able  trifler”  who  superintended  its  con¬ 
struction.  His  intention  was  to  adopt 
the  pointed  style,  erroneously  termed 
the  Gothic,  to  the  domestic  purposes  of 
a  modern  villa,  and  he  has  in  a  great 
measure  succeeded.  This  elegant  resi¬ 
dence  is,  however,  a  very  slight  fabric, 
and  the  exquisite  skill  with  which  the 
work  is  designed,  renders  its  want  of 
durability  the  more  lamentable.  In 
this  particular  it  corresponds  with  the 
literary  character  of  its  founder,  in 
whose  mind  “  there  was  nothing  truly 
great ;  though  at  the  same  lime  it  was 
plentifully  stored  with  elegant  know¬ 
ledge,  and  gifted  with  a  power  of  com¬ 
municating  it,  in  a  manner. of  superior 
polish  and  amusement.”  His  “  Me¬ 
moirs”  have  been  given  to  the  world  in 
wire-drawn  quartos,  and  elegant  pocket 
volumes  ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  the 
fneSse  of  this  book-making  age,  their 
day  has  passed,  and  henceforth  they 
will  be  considered  as  mere  literary  lum¬ 
ber  in  the  library  of  the  man  of  fashion. 

Innumerable  are  the  effusions  which 
have  been  poured  forth  in  praise  of 
Strawberry-Hill  ;  and  among  them  is 
the  following  ballad,  perhaps  composed 
at  Walpole’s  table,  where  the  wits  of 
his  day  were  wont  to  meet.  It  was 
written  by  William  Pulteney,  Earl  of 
Bath.  I  am,  yours,  &c. 

Na^.  24,  1823.  John  Timbs. 

Some  cry  up  Gunnersbury, 

For  Sion  some  declare  ; 

And  some  say  that  with  Chiswick-House 
No  villa  ctn  compare  j 


But  ask  the  beaux  of  Middlesex, 

Who  know  the  country  well. 

If  Strawb’ry-Hili— 'if  Straw'b’ry-Ilill 
Don’t  bear  away  the  bell. 

Some  love  to  roll  down  Greenwich-Hill, 
For  this  thing  and  for  that ; 

And  some  prefer  sweet  Marble-Hill, 
Though  sure  ’tis  somewhat  flat : 

Yet  Marble-1 1  ill,  and  Greenwich-Hill, 
If  Kitty  Clive  can  tell, 

From  Strawb’ry-Ilill — from  Strawb’ry- 
Hili 

Will  never  bear  the  bell  ! 

Though  Surrey  boasts  its  Oatlands, 

And  Claremont  kept  so  jira, 

And  some  prefer  sweet  Sonthcote’s, 

’Tis  but  a  dainty  whim  ; 

For  ask  the  gallant  Bristow,* 

Who  does  in  taste  excel, 

If  Strawb’ry-Hili — if  Slrawb’ry-Hill 
Don’t  bear  away  the  bell  1 

Since  Denham  sung  of  Cooper’s, 
There’s  scarce  a  hill  around 
But  what  in  song  or  ditty 
Is  turned  to  fairy  ground. 

Ah  !  peace  be  with  their  mem’ries  ! 

I  wish  them  wond’rous  well ; 

But  Strawb’ry-Hill — ’but  Strawb’ry- 
Hill 

Must  bear  away  the  bell ! 

Great  Williamt  dwells  at  Windsor, 

As  Edward  did  of  old, 

And  many  a  Gaul,  and  many  a  Scot, 
Have  found  him  full  as  bold: 

On  lofty  hills  like  Windsor, 

Such  heroes  ought  to  dwell ; 

Yet  little  folks  like  Strawb’ry-Hili — • 
Like  Strawb’ry-Hili  as  well ! 


THE  CRTSPINTAD,  WITH  ANEC¬ 
DOTES  OF  VOLTAIRE. 

The  following  virulent  satire  was 
written  by  Voltaire  against  the  great 
French  poet  J.  B.  Rousseau.  These 
two  men  of  genius,  having  quarrelled, 
had  long  made  satiric  and  bitter  war¬ 
fare  on  each  other,  greatly  to  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  malicious,  but  highly 
detrimental  to,  and  unworthy  of,  the 
cause  of  literature  and  thei-r  own  su¬ 
perior  talents. 

THE  CRISPINIAD. 

The  devil  was  drunk ;  the  devil 
,  said, 

I’ve  ta’en  a  frolickin  my  head! 


*  William  Bristow,  Esq.  brother  of 
the  Counte.ss  of  Buckingham,  and  the 
friend  of  Lord  Bath. 

+  William  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
defeated  the  Scots  at  Culloden,  in  1746. 
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T’H  sl»app  Home  animal,  vvhose  whole 
Form  and  fii^nre,  body  and  soul. 

Shall  make  the  dullest,  vilest  elf 
Exclaim,  “  Behold  the  devil  himself !” 
He  spoke,  and  brimstone  took,  and 
clay, 

In  Styx  well  steep’d,  and  work’d 
away  ; 

And  laugh’d,  as,  from  th’ensulphur'd 
earth. 

Each  new  deformity  took  birth. 

And,  first,  a  shapeless,  bumkin  head. 
With  bristly,  slinking  hair,  and  red; 
Carbuncles  huge,  he  next  convened  ; 
A  front  of  brass,  to  mask  the  fiend  ; 

W  ith  eye-brows  while,  and  scant,  and 
high; 

A  squinting,  black,  malicious  eye. 
Which  Envy  spoke,  devoid  of  sense  ; 
A  wide  wry  mouth  ;  a  nose  immense; 

A  grin  sardonian,  that  might  fright 
And  make  folks  shudder  at  the  sight ; 

A  spiral  neck  ;  an  oval  back, 

So  warp’d  as  to  invite  attack  ; 

Thrown  up,  as  ’twere,  in  barricado, 
Most  proper  for  the  bastinado — 

These  he  bestow’d,  and  look’d  and 
smil’d  ; 

Like  a  fond  father  hugg’d  the  child. 
And  kiss’d  again,  admir'd  and  mus’d. 
And  soon  a  trait’rous  soul  infus’d. 

Go  creep  and  cringe,  and  fawn  and 
fear  ; 

Go  stab  and  flatter,  smile  and  sneer  ; 
Gaul  in  thy  heart,  wind  in  thy  head, 

Be  thou  possess’d  by  me,  he  said  1 
Go  forth  and  rhyme,  thy  poison  ex¬ 
pand, 

I’ll  at  thy  elbow  ready  stand. 

Th’  Excrescence  heard !  his  crowd 
he  took. 

And  thrum’d,  amain,  from  Rabelais’ 
book ! 

And  Marot’s  songs,  discordant, 
squall’d  ! 

And  magic  girdles*  quickly  scrawl’d  ! 
Loudly  proclaim’d  himself  a  Wit, 

And  old  new  nonsense  daily  writ ! 

His  merit,  soon,  th’  advantage  gain’d 
Of  being  hated,  hiss’d,  and  can’d. 
Kxpell’d,  to  hide  his  open  shame, 

He,  next,  a  hypocrite  became: 

Last,  to  his  sire,  return’d  again  ; 
Where,  with  his  sire,  may  he  remain  ! 

But,  master  Satan,  you’re  a  fool 
To  make  a  thing  like  this  your  tool ! 
Would  you  the  world  enslave,  deceive. 
And  make  men  worship  and  believe. 
You  should  assume  some  fairer  form  ; 
You’ll  best  seduce  when  most  you 
charm. 


♦  La  Ceinture  Magique,  a  comedy, 
written  by  Rousseau. 


Besides,  the  son  you  sent  from  hell. 
Betray’d  by  serving  you  too  well. 

The  following  Anecdotes  are  select: 

Voltaire  could  not  pardon  verses 
which  did  not  rise  above  mediocrity  ; 
he  preferred  prose  to  such  compositi¬ 
ons  ;  but  no  j>erson  was  more  delighted 
with  poetry  truly  excellent.  He  was 
lavish  in  eulogiums  on  Racine,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  his  praises  of 
that  elegant  and  harmonious  poet,  the 
Virgil  of  France,  were  really  sincere. 

When  he  was  asked  to  write  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  Racine,  as  he  had  done  on 
Corneille,  “  What  would  you  have  me 
remark?”  said  he;  “  I  could  only 
write  at  the  bottom  of  every  page,  ex¬ 
quisite!  beautiful!  pathetic!” 

Voltaire  looked  on  Racine  as  the  mo¬ 
del  for  poetical,  and  Masillon  for  prose, 
writers.  On  the  table,  near  his  bed, 
Alhalie  always  lay  by  the  side  of  the 
Petit- Car  hue. 

A  young  poet,  who  thought  himself 
an  original  writer,  having  consulted 
him  on  a  tragedy,  full  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  incidents,  Voltaire  pointed  out  to 
him  the  defects  of  his  piece.  The 
rhymer  replied,  “  he  had  purposely 
forsaken  the  beaten  tract  of  Corneillo 
and  Racine.”  “  So  much  the  worse,” 
returned  Voltaire  ;  “  originality  is  no¬ 
thing  but  judicious  imitation.” 

A  moment’s  impatience  and  displea¬ 
sure,  at  seeing  Madame  D - using 

cosmetics,  produced  the  following 
Epigram  ; 

“  If  chance,  or  money,  should  insure. 
To  your  carbuncled  face  a  cure  ; 

Tho’  much  less  ugly  than  before. 

Of  ugliness  you’d  still  have  store.” 

“  Modern  history,”  said  Voltaire,, 
on  a  particular  occasion,  “  is  rendered 
insipid  by  dwelling  on  trivial  incidents, 
fit  only  for  gazettes.  The  gravity  of 
the  ancient  liistorians  disdained  those 
rainutiee,  and  only  described  great  and 
important  events.  Their  pictures, 
therefore,  have  more  boldness  and  ex¬ 
pression.” 

“  Life,”  said  Voltaire,  “  is  thickly 
sown  with  thorns,  and  I  know  no  other 
remedy  than  to  pass  quickly  through 
them.  The  longer  we  dwell  on  our 
misfortunes,  the  greater  is  their  power 
to  harm  us.” 

“  Methuselah  himself,  did  he  exist, 
could  never  read, ’’said  he,  on  another 
occasion,  “  all  the  nonsense  which  is 
daily  printed.  1  know  not  but  the 
scarcity  of  books  among  the  ancients, 
might  be  preferable  to  that  multitude 
of  publications  which  swarm  freua  the 
presses  of  London  and  Paris.” 
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Toltaire  compared  the  English  to  a 
butt  of  their  own  strong  beer  ;  the 
froth  at  the  top,  dregs  at  the  bottom, 
but  the  middle  excellent. 

“  Your  nation,  like  your  language,” 
said  Voltaire,  one  day  to  an  English¬ 
man,  “  is  a  strange  mixture  of  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  others.  When  I  behold  one  of 
your  countrymen  fond  of  the  tricks  and 
chicanery  of  law,  I  say,  there  is  a  Nor¬ 
man,  who  came  over  v/ith  William  the 
Conqueror.  When  I  see  another,  af¬ 
fable  and  polite,  he  has  the  manners 
of  a  Plantagenet  ;  or  athird,  outrage¬ 
ous  and  brutal,  that,  say  I,  is  Dane.” 

Notwithstanding  his  enthusiasm  in 
behalf  of  the  English,  he  confessed, 
there  were  among  them  many  unsoci¬ 
able  and  melancholic  characters.  He 
one  day  said  to  Lord  Lyttelton, 

Capricious,  proud,  the  self  same  axe 
avails, 

To  chop  off  monarch’s  heads,  or  horses’ 
tails. 

When  he  was  told  that  the  king  of 
Prussia  was  greatly  prejudiced  against 
him  by  his  enemy,  “  Well,”  said  he, 
i  appeal  from  the  Great  Man  ill-in¬ 
formed,  to  the  Great  Man  better  in¬ 
formed. 

The  Comte  do - — coming  to 

Ferney  to  see  Voltaire,  the  poet  said 
to  him,  “  You  resemble  Orpheus,  who 
descended  to  the  habitation  of  shadows. 
I  am  now  no  more  than  a  shadow.” 
“  You  are  a  most  paradoxical  shadow, 
then,”  replied  the  Comte,  “  for  you 
emit  great  light.” 

When  Voltaire  w^s  last  at  Paris,  at 
the  first  visit  he  made  to  M.  de  Corate 
d’xlrgental,  he  said  to  him,  “  I  have 
put  off  dying,  to  come  and  see  you.” 

The  Marquis  de  Villette,  whose 
conversation  was  particularly  agree¬ 
able  to  Voltaire,  remained  with  him  at 
Ferney  five  months.  A  young  lady  of 
rank,  but  small  fortune,  though  pos¬ 
sessed  of  every  grace  and  accomplish¬ 
ment,  was  then  at  Ferney.  Voltaire 
soon  perceived,  with  great  satisfaction, 
that  the  Marquis  was  very  attentive  to 
that  lady,  and  proposed  his  marrying 
her,  with  a  portion  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  livres  (above  six  thou¬ 
sand  pounds).  ”  I  am  sure,”  said  he, 
“  Madame  Denis  will  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  ;  for  she  looks  on  Belle  and 
Bonne  (which  was  the  name  he  gave  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Varicourt)  as  her 
daughter.  As  to  my  other  relations, 
I  have  money  enough  to  leave  them  at 
my  death,  and  you  must  be  sensible 
they  have  no  great  while  to  wait.” 


The  Marquis  de  Villette  woftki  not 
accept  this  generous  olfer,  but  married 
Mademoiselle  de  Varicourt  with  scarce- 
ty  any  fortune.  WhcnVoltaire  was  com¬ 
plimented  on  having  been  the  occasion 
of  this  marriage,  he  replied,  ”  I  have 
made  two  persons  happy,  and  one 
wise.” 

The  Marquis  do  Villette,  writing 
from  Ferney,  .said  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Varicourt,  with  whom  he  was  then  de¬ 
sirous  to  share  his  fortune,  She  is 
the  guardian  angel  of  the  patriarch, 
and  is  become  necessary  to  his  exist¬ 
ence.  You  cannot  imagine  how  affect¬ 
ing  it  is  to  see  the  fond  caresses  she  la¬ 
vishes  on  him,  and  tlie  grateful  manner 
in  which  he  kisses  lier  hands.  it  is 
Anacreon  served  by  Hebe.” 


A  picture,  she,  of  every  grace. 
That,  moving,  ornaments  each  place  : 
Whether  in  kitchen,  or  in  hall. 
Mistress  or  maid,  admir’d  by  all  ! 
Fresh  from  the  hand  of  Nature,  she 
Has  Nature’s  pure  simplicity. 

VVe  look,  and  strait  are  aw’d,  yet 
warm’d  ; 

A  Vestal,  yet  a  Bacchante  form’d  ! 
Unitingj  in  supreme  degree, 

Incitive  smiles  and  chaste  severity. 

C.  C.  Line.  Inn  Fields. 


THE  SHIPWRECK. 

Bt/  the  late  B.  Thompson.,  Esq. 

[!n  No.  66,  of  the  Mirror,  we  in¬ 
serted  “  Lines  on  witnessing  a  Ship¬ 
wreck,”  by  Mr.  Thompson ;  which 
should  have  consisted  of  three  verses, 
but,  by  a  singular  mistake,  one  only 
was  given.  We  now  reprint  the  Poem 
complete. — Ed.] 

Against  the  rock  the  foaming  billows 
dash, 

Wider  and  wider  spreads  the  gloom 
profound ; 

Save  when  illumin’d  by  the  forky  flash, 

While  peals  of  thunder  ’mong  the 
cliffs  resound. 

See  yonder  wretches,  ’mid  the  tempest 
dark, 

Upon  the  yeasty  surge  at  random 
tost ; 

See  in  the  breakers  shatter’d  is  their 
bark. 

Great  Heav’n,  have  mercy  on  them 
— they  are  lost ! 

Yet,  cTne  escapes- — to  yonder  plank  he 
clings, 

He  disappears— again  behold  him 
rise  ; 

In  vain,  in  vain,  the  helpless  hand  he 
wrings, 

Mark  his  last  effort - al),  he  sinks, 

he  dies  ! 
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'I’RADITIONS  CONCERNING  THE 
STORY  OF  MACBETH. 

In  the  parish  of  Collace  in  Perthshire, 
stands  Dunsinane  Hill*,  on  which  an¬ 
ciently  stood  the  castle  of  Macbeth. 
The  story  of  the  usurper’s  defeat,  of 
his  flijjht  Northward,  and  of  his  having 
been  killed  at  Lumpha-man,  in  Aber¬ 
deenshire,  is  well  known  to  every  read¬ 
er  of  Scottish  History  ;  but  it  is  not  a 
little  singular,  that  the  popular  tradi¬ 
tions  of  this  part  of  the  country  give  a 
totally  different  account  of  the  end  of 
Macbeth,  from  what  is  done  by  histo¬ 
rians.  The  traditions  amount  to  this  : 
that  Macbeth,  after  his  elevation  to  the 
throne,  ha<l  resided  for  ten  years  at 
Carnbeddie,  where  the  vestiges  of  his 
castle  are  still  to  be  seen.  During  these 
times  witchcraft  was  very  mucli  prac¬ 
tised  in  Scotland  by  all  ranks,  and  two 
of  the  most  famous  witches  in  the  king¬ 
dom  lived  on  the  demesnes  of  Macbeth. 
Macbeth,  taking  a  superstitious  turn, 
applied  to  them  for  advice,  and  by  their 
counsel  he  erected  on  the  top  of  an  ad¬ 
joining  hill  a  lofty  castle,  since  called 
Dunsinane,  wdiich,  in  the  Gaelic  tongue, 
signifies  the  “  nest  of  ants  ;  ’  imply- 
it)g  the  great  labour  and  industry  so  es¬ 
sentially  requisite  in  raising  so  vast  a 
building.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  there 
isa  n  extensive  view  of  50  miles.  In 
short,  there  could  not  be  a  more  com¬ 
manding  situation  :  as  the  poet  shews 
in  the  words  of  Macbeth — 

“  Our  castle’s  strength  will  laugh  a 
siege  to  scorn.” 

When  Malcolm  Canmore  came  into 
Scotland,  supported  by  the  English 
auxiliaries,  to  recover  his  dominions 
from  Macbeth  the  Giants  as  the  coun¬ 
try  people  called  him,  he  marched  first 
to  Deurkield,  in  order  to  meet  with 
those  friends  who  had  promised  to  join 
him  from  the  North.  This  led  him  to 
BirnhamWood,  where  accidentally  they 
were  induced,  either  by  way  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  or  some  other  motive,  to  orna¬ 
ment  their  bonnets  with  the  branches  of 
trees.  The  people  in  tlie  neighbour¬ 
hood  stated,  as  the  tradition  of  the 
country,  that  they  .were  distinguished  in 
this  situation  by  the  spies  of  Macbeth. 
He  then  began  to  despair,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  witches’ predictions,  who 
had  warned  him  to  bewarej“  when  Birn- 
ham  Wood  should  cometo  Dunsinane 
and  when  Malcolm  prepared  to  attack 
the  castle,  wh.ere  it  was  principally  de¬ 
fended  by  the  rocks,  he  immediately 

*  This  hill  is  1040  feet  high. 


deserted  itj  and,  flying,  ran  up  the  op¬ 
posite  hill,  pursued  by  Macduff;  but 
finding  it  impossible  to  escape,  he  threw 
himself  from  the  tO[)  of  the  hill,  was 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  and  his 
remains  buried  in  Lang  ]\Jan's  Grave, 
as  it  is  called,  w'hicii  is  still  extant. 
Not  far  from  this  grave  is  the  road 
where,  according  to  tradition.  Banco 
was  murdered. 

The  resemblance  between  these  tra¬ 
ditions  and  Shaksi)eare’s  account  of 
the  same  event,  in  his  tragedy  of  Mac¬ 
beth,  is  extremely  remarkable,  and 
suggests  the  idea  that  this  celebrated 
dramatist,  from  local  and  other  situa¬ 
tions  in  theplay,  'must  have  collected 
the  tradition  on  the  spot :  because,  had 
he  taken  the  subject  of  his  play  from 
Scottish  history,  he  must  have  represent¬ 
ed  Macbeth  as  having  perished  in  a 
different  part  of  the  country.  The  only 
material  difference  between  the  tradition 
and  the  tragedy  is,  that,  by  the  former, 
Macbeth  cast  himself  from  the  top  of 
a  rock  :  whereas,  Shakspeare,  in  con¬ 
sistency  with  poetical  justice,  and  the 
rules  of  the  drama,  as  well  as  to  impart 
a  greater  interest  to  the  catastrophe, 
represents  the  usurper  as  falling  in  sin¬ 
gle  combat  with  Macduff,  whom  he  had 
so  deeply  injured. 

In  Guthrie’s  Hist,  of  Scotland,  (vol. 
8.  p.350),  it  is  stated,  that,  anno  1599, 
King  James  desired  Elizabeth  to  send 
liiin  a  company  of  English  comedians; 
with  which  request  she  complied  ;  and 
James  gave  them  a  licence  to  act  in  his 
capital,  and  before  his  court.  “  I  have 
great  reason,”  he  adds,  “  to  think  that 
the  immortal  Shakspeare  was  of  the 
number.”  There  is  no  doubt  that  plays, 
in  that  same  year,  were  exhibited  in 
Perth,  within  a  few  milesof  Dunsinane, 
and  from  the  old  records  kept  at  Perth 
of  that  period,  it  appears,  that  on  the 
3d  of  June,  the  Kirk  session  of  Perth 
authorised  this  amusement,  after  hav- 
irg  examined  the  copy  of  the  play. 
The  actors  were  at  that  lime  all  of  them 
men,  no  women  having  appeared  on  the 
stage  till  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second. 

I  do  not  find  arnong  the  traditions  the 
name  of  Lady  ^lacbeth.  Macbeth 
probably  might  have  married,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  character  is  a  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  poet’s  brain  :  for  it  is  one, 
not  from  its  atrocity,  but  from  its  mas¬ 
culine  and  highly  wrought  powers,  that 
has  seldom  or  ever  been  met  with  in  real 
life,  of  course  with  certain  exceptions. 
Macduff,  Banco,  or  Banquo,  Duncan, 
Lennox,  and  Ross,  were  living  charac- 
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ters  :  but  the  supernumeraries  are  proba¬ 
bly  the  fictions  of  the  poet.  However,  it 
is  geiiereliy  affirmed  by  historians,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  tradition  I  have  al¬ 
ready  noticed,  as  happening  in  Perth¬ 
shire,  that  Macbeth  was  killed  atLam- 
phaunan,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen. 
About  a  mile  Northward  from  the  pa¬ 
rish  church,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  is  a 
heap  of  stones,  called  Macbeth’s  Cairn. 
It  is  forty  yards  in  circuinfeience,  and 
rises  in  the  middle  to  a  considerable 
height.  It  is  said,  that  Macbeth,  flying 
from  the  South,  had  only  a  few  attend¬ 
ants  when  he  arrived  at  Lamphaunan  ; 
and  that  he  endeavoured  to  secrete  him¬ 
self  at  a  place  called  Cairnbaddy  ;  but 
finding  that  impracticable,  he  continued 
bis  route  Northward  for  about  a  mile, 
till  Macduff,  outriding  his  company, 
overtook  him  on  the  spot  where  the 
Cairn  is  placed,  killed  him  in  single 
combat,  and  brought  back  his  head  to 
the  army.  Here  the  tradition  agrees 
with  the  tragedy,  but  varying  in  the 
place,  this  being  at  Lamphaunan,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  and  Shakspeare’s  scene 
at  Dunsinane,  in  Perthshire.  How¬ 
ever,  for  the  sake  of  dramatic  propriety, 
as  I  before  observed,  the  conclusion  of 
the  tragedy  could  not  but  take  place  at 
Dunsinane. 

It  is  generally  understood,  that  our 
immortal  bard  has  laid  his  first  scenes 
in  the  parish  of  Dyke,  in  Morayshire, 
of  the  event  which  ultimately  produces 
the  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy.  It  was 
on  Hardmoor,  on  the  Western  side  of 
the  park  of  BrodieHouse,  where  Mac¬ 
beth  and  Eanquo,  returning  from  an  ex¬ 
pedition  in  the  Western  Isles  to  wait  on 
King  Duncan,  then  in  the  Castle  of 
Forres,  and  on  a  journey  to  Inverness, 
are  represented  to  have  been  saluted  by 
the  wierd  sisterhood.  Banquo,  impa¬ 
tient  under  a  supernatural  vicissitude  of 
the  weather,  after  a  fatiguing  journey 
on  this  blasted,  and,  to  all  appearance, 
boundless  waste,  thinks  of  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  his  journey,  and  asks — 

“  How  far  is’t  called  to  Forres 

when,  by  the  sudden  appearance  before 
him  of  three  haggard  forms,  his  atten¬ 
tion  is  more  solicitdusly  bent  to  in¬ 
quire — 

- What  are  these. 

So  wither’d  and  so  wild  in  their  attire, 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  of 

earth. 

And  yet  are  on’t?” 

I  quote  from  memory,  but  I  think 
either  the  commentators,  or  our  mo¬ 


dern  playwrights,  have  given  this 
speech  to  Macbeth,  though  tradition  as¬ 
cribes  to  Banquo  the  use  of  suqh  a 
speech,  but  couched  in  differeiit  words-. 
Nor  is  there  any  mention  made  of  the 
prophecy  of  the  witches  to  Macbeth, 
that  “  none  of  woman  born  should  harm 
Macbeth.”  It  is  like  many  other  wild 
and  sublime  ideas  of  our  immortal  poet, 
an  hyperbole  of  his  own  creation. 

B. 


LINES 

Suggested  by  a  ’passage  in  Osborne's 
Letter's,  p.  125.  Edit.  1673. 

BY  C.  KIRKPATRICK  SHARPE,  ESQ. 

When  I  am  gone,  no  stately  vault  shall 
hold. 

With  dismal  vanity,  my  poor  remains, 

To  taint  the  healthful  air  ;  nor  ’scut¬ 
cheon’s  bold 

Scare  from  my  place  of  rest  the 
linnet’s  strains. 

Oh  no !  ’mid  lowly  slumbers  of  the 
plains. 

Let  my  green  tomb  with  willow 
twigs  be  drest, 

Where,  peering  fresh  to  April’s  spark¬ 
ling  rains. 

The  primrose  sweet  may  spring  upon 
my  breast : 

And  thence,  some  lovely  rural  maid’s 
adorn, 

Who  crops,  like  lambkin  mild,  the 
flow’ret  new. 

And  dries,  with  heart  unchili’d,  its 
pearly  dew, 

Within  the  house  of  prayer,  on  Sab- 
balh’s  holy  morn. 

Edgar. 


SONG. 

There’s  something  in  this  world  of  woe 
That  lingers  round  the  heart — 

And  there  will  shed  a  transient  glow. 
When  other  joys  depart. 

It  is  the  look  of  those  we  love, 

The  smiles  of  those  most  dear. 

That  friend  with  friend  hath  sweetly 
wove ; 

Oh  I  this  hath  power  to  cheer. 

But  moments  swiftly  speed  away. 
However  blest  they  be  ; 

And  many  a  friend,  and  many  a  foe, 
For  us  no  more  to  see. 

And,  oil  !  it  grieves  the  weary  breast, 
And  chills  the  drooping  heart. 

That  pleasure’s  beam,  and  reason’s 
zest. 

May  sparkle — but  depart. 
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The  Chopel  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
was  once  a  very  beautiful  building,  is 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  town 
of  Basingstoke,  in  Hampshire.  It 
stands  on  an  eminence,  and  was  erect¬ 
ed  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VIH.  by  Sir  William,  afterwards 
Lord  Sandes,  who,  with  Richard  Fox, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  obtained  a  li¬ 
cense  from  that  Prince  to  found  a  free 
chapel  here,  and  thereupon  to  establish 
a  guild,  by  the  name  of  the  Brotherhood 
or  Guild  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  this 
brotherhood  an  estate  was  given  by 
Sir  William  Sandes  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  priest,  to  perform  divine  service  in 
the  chapel,  and  also  to  instruct  youth 
in  literature.  This  fraternity  escaped 
the  general  dissolution,  and  remained 
till  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.,  when 
an  Act  of  Parliament  passed,  by  which 
free  chapels  and  chauntries  of  all  sorts, 
and  the  estates  belonging  to  them,  were 
given  to  the  King’s  use.  It  remained 
with  the  crown  until  the  year  1556, 
when  it  was  established,  and  so  conti¬ 
nued  until  the  civil  war  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  this  chapel, 
with  many  other  church-lands,  was 
seized  and  alienated,  and  the  chapel 
and  school  shut  up.  The  building, 
when  entire,  was  a  beautiful  edifice, 
and  elegantly  finished,  as  is  still  evident 
from  its  remains  ;  but  from  the  ravages 
of  time,  and  neglect  of  repairs,  it  is 
now  in  ruins.  Part  of  the  eastern  and 
south  walls  only  remain  standing,  and 
a  hexagonal  turret,  to  the  south-west, 


almost  entire,  which  was  formerly  a 
staircase.  Camden  states,  that  Lord 
Sandes,  the  founder,  was  buried  in  this 
chapel ;  and  in  a  vault  in  the  chapel,  a 
Mrs.  Blundin  was  unfortunately  buried 
alive,  about  a  century  ago.  After  a 
lethargy  of  four  days,  she  was  interred 
by  torch-light ;  and  the  next  morning 
some  school-boys,  who  were  playing 
in  the  church-yard,  heard  a  noise  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  vaults.  They  gave 
the  alarm,  but  the  vault  could  not  be 
opened  in  time  to  save  the  unfortunate 
lady,  who  was  found  suffocated  and 
bathed  in  blood. 


IMPROMPTU. 

“  I’m  wrong’d,”  said  Dick,  I’m 
wrong’d  beyond 
The  bearing  of  a  saint ; 

Redress  I’ll  have,  or  else  the  Court 
Shall  ring  with  my  complaint.” 

A  wit  was  standing  near,  who  said, 

“  The  gentleman  speaks  well ; 

And  I  would  recommend  his  brief 
Be  sent  to  Mr.  Bell.* 


*  The  celebrated  Counsel  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn. 
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SPIRIT  OP  THE 


DIETETIC  USE  OF  WATER. 

Water  is  an  inestimable  benefit  to 
health,  and  as  it  neither  stimulates  the 
appetite  to  excess,  nor  can  produce  any 
perceptible  effect  on  tlie  nerves,  it 
is  admirably  adapted  for  diet,  and  we 
ought,  perhaps,  by  right,  to  make  it 
our  sole  beverage,  as  it  was  with  the 
first  of  mankind,  and  still  is  with  all  the 
animals.  Pure  water  dissolves'  the  food 
more,  and  more  readily,  than  that 
which  is  saturated,  and  likewise  ab¬ 
sorbs  better  the  acrimony  from  the 
juices — -that  is  to  say,  it  is  more  nutri¬ 
tious  and  preserves  the  juices  in  their 
natural  purity ;  it  penetrates  more  ea¬ 
sily  through  the  smallest  vessels,  and 
removes  obstructions  in  them ;  nay, 
when  taken  in  large  quantity,  it  is  a 
very  potent  antidote  to  poison. 

From  these  main  properties  of  water 
may  be  deduced  all  the  surprising  cures 
which  have  been  effected  by  it  in  so 
many  diseases,  and  ivhich  I  shall  here 
pass  over  altogether.  But  as  to  the 
dietetic  effect  of  water,  1  shall  recom- 
inendit  to  my  readers  for  their  ordinary 
beverage  on  three  conditions. 

The  first  is,  that  they  drink  it  as 
pure  as  possible.  Impure  water  is  of 
itself  impregnated  with  foreign  matters 
which  may  prove  prejudicial  to  health. 
Hence  it  loses  all  the  advantages  which 
I  have  in  the  preceding  pages  ascribed 
to  water  ;  and  it  would  in  this  case  be 
much  better  to  drink  beer  or  any  other 
such  beverage  that  saturated  with 
nutritive  particles  rather  than  impure 
water.  We  inustleave  the  stomachs  of 
camels  to  answer  for  the  .preference 
given  by  them  to  muddy  water  ;  for  we 
are  assured  by  Shaw,  that  these  ani¬ 
mals  stir  it  up  with  their  feet  and  render 
it  turbid  before  they  drink.  The  human 
economy  requires,  on  the  contrary,  a 
pure  beverage. 

The  signs  of  good  water  are,  that  it 
easily  becomes  hot  and  cold ;  that  in 
summer  it  is  cool,  and  in  winter  slightly 
lukewarm ;  that  a  drop  dried  on  a  clean 
cloth  leaves  not  the  faintest  stain  be¬ 
hind  ;  and  that  it  has  neither  taste  nor 
smell.  It  is  also  a  sign  of  good  water 
that  when  it  is  boiled  it  becomes  hot, 
and  afterwards  grows  cold,  sooner  than 
other  water.  But  this  sign  is  far  more 
fallible  than  the  evidence  of  the  quality 
of  water  obtained  by  feeling.  Singular 
as  this  may  sound,  it  is  very  possible  to 
distinguish  the  properties  of  water  by 
njeans  of  this  sense.  A  soft  or  a  hard 


water  Ls  synonymous  with  a  water  tlie 
parts  of  which  adhere  slightly  or  closely 
together.  The  slighter  their  adhesion, 
the  less  they  resist  the  feeling,  and  the 
less  sensible  they  are  to  the  hand,  be¬ 
cause  they  may  be  so  much  the  more 
easily  separated.  A  gentleman  of  ray 
acquaintance  has  for  many  years  used 
two  different  sorts  of  water,  which  are 
equally  pure  and  limpid,  the  one  for 
drinking  and  the  other  for  washing  his 
hands  and  face.  If  his  servant  ever  hap¬ 
pens  to  bring  the  wrong  water  for 
washing,  he  instantly  discovers  the  mis¬ 
take  by  the  feeling.  Our  cooks  and 
washerwomen  would  be  able  to  furnish 
many  other  instances  of  the  faculty  of 
discriminating  the  properties  of  water 
by  the  touch,  which  would  shew  that 
this  faculty  depends  more  on  the  excite¬ 
ment  occasioned  in  the  sensible  parts 
than  on  any  other  cause.  Hard  water, 
for  instance,  makes  the  skin  rough ; 
soft,  on  the  contrary,  renders  it  smooth. 
The  former  cannot  sufficiently  soften 
flesh  or  vegetables  ;  the  latter  regularly 
produces  this  effect.  The  difference  of 
the  extraneous  matters  which  change 
the  qualities  of  water,  naturally  makes 
a  different  impression  on  the  feeling  ; 
and  in  this  there  is  nothing  that  ought 
to  astonish  a  person  of  rellection. 

Tl\e  water  oUstanding  pools  and  wells 
is  in  genera!  extremely  impure,  and  is 
accounted  tho  worst  of  all.  River  wa¬ 
ter  differs  according  to  the  variety  of  the 
soil  over  which  it  runs,  and  the  changes 
of  the  weather ;  but  though  commonly 
drank,  it  is  never  pure.  Of  all  impure 
river-waters,  those  which  abound  in 
earthly  particles  alone  are  the  least  in¬ 
jurious,  because  those  particles  are  not 
dissolved  by  the  wmter.  In  Auvergne, 
near  the  villages  of  St.  Allire  and  Cler¬ 
mont,  there  is  a  stream  of  a  petrifying 
quality,  which  constructs  of  itself  large 
bridges  of  stone,  and  yet  it  is  the  only 
water  drank  by  the  inhabitants  of  those 
places,  and  that  without  the  slightest 
inconvenience.  If  we  consider  that  a 
stony  concretion  is  deposited  in  all  our 
kettles,  we  shall  readily  conceive,  that 
a  water  which  carries  stone  along  with 
it  cannot  be  very  pernicious  to  health, 
since  it  is  constantly  drank  by  men  and 
animals.  This  stone  in  our  kettles  is 
really  a  calcareous  earth,  which  may  be 
dissolved  by  boiling  in  them  vinegar, 
or  water  mixed  witli  a  small  quantity  of 
nitric  acid  ;  and  as  the  water  deposits  if, 
and  does  not  hold  it  in  solution,  it  can 
of  course  do  us  very  little  injury.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  imagine  how  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Dr.  Mead  could  believe  that 
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water  wMoh  leaves  such  a  deposit  in 
culinary  voss^ds  may  occasion  stone  in 
the  kidneys  or  bladder,  merely  because 
Pliny  has  said  so  ;  though  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  animal  calculi  and  mere  calca¬ 
reous  earth. 

Next  to  well  and  river-water,  both 
which  are  always  impure,  rain-water 
follows  in  the  scale  of  preference.  It  is 
very  impure,  and  a  real  vehicle  for  all 
the  [)ernicions  matters  that  are  continu¬ 
ally  floating  in  the  atmosphere.  Snow¬ 
water  is  much  purer.  Snow^  is  formed 
of  vapours  which  have  been  frozen  be¬ 
fore  they  could  collect  into  drops.  It  it 
in  the  lower  region  of  the  air  thas 
these  drops  in  failing  absorb  most  of 
their  impurities.  Tlie  vapours  floating 
in  the  upper  atmosphere  freeze  before 
they  reach  the  mire  of  the  lower.  This 
water  is  seldom  to  be  had.  That  which 
I  w'ould  most  strongly  recommend  for 
drinking,  is  a  spring- w'ater,  which  de¬ 
scends  from  lofty  hills,  through  flints 
and  pure  sand,  and  rolls  gently  along 
over  a  similar  bed  or  rocks.  Such  wa¬ 
ter  leaves  behind  all  its  coarse  impuri¬ 
ties  ill  the  sand  ;  it  is  a  purified  rain 
and  snow-water,  a  fluid  crystal,  a  real 
cordial,  and  the  best  beverage  for  per¬ 
sons  in  good  health. 

The  second  condition  which  I  attach 
to  water-drinking  i.s,  that  such  persons 
only  choose  it  for  their  constant  beve¬ 
rage,  to  whom  warming,  strengthening 
and  nutriti\e  liquids  are  hurtful;  and 
that  if  they  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  it  from  their  youth,  they  use 
some  caution  in  accustoming  themselves 
to  it.  Many  suft'er  themselves  to  be  led 
away  by  the  panegyrists  of  water, 
without  considering  that  even  good 
changes  in  the  system  of  life,  when  a 
person  is  not  accustomed  to  them,  and 
when  they  are  abruptly  or  unseasonably 
adopted,  may  be  productive  of  great 
mischief.  Hence  arise  the  silly  com¬ 
plaints  that  water-drinking  is  dangerous, 
pernicious,  nay,  fatal,  and  the  inappli¬ 
cable  cases  quoted  from  experience. 
Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  water  from  their  youth,  can¬ 
not  choose  a  more  wholesome  beve¬ 
rage,  if  the  water  be  but  pure.  Many 
nations,  and  many  thousand  more  spe¬ 
cies  of  animals,  have  lived  well  upon 
it.  But  for  an  old  infirm  person,  a  liv¬ 
ing  skeleton,  with  a  weak  stomach  that 
can  scarcely  bear  solid  food,  to  ex¬ 
change  nourishing  beer  or  strengthen¬ 
ing  wine,  with  the  water  of  his  brook, 
would  be  the  height  of  absurdity.  TiOt 
such  adhere  to  their  accustomed  drink. 
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W'ater  ’s  an  excellent  beverage,  but 
beer  too  is  good  ;  it  is  also  water,  more 
nutritious  than  the  ptire  element,  and 
therefore  more  suitable  for  the  persons 
to  whom  I  am  alluding. 

The  third  condition  which  I  require 
of  my  water-drinkers  is — that  they  take 
cold  and  hot  water  for  their  habitnal  be¬ 
verage.  1  mean  not  to  firohibit  their 
boiling  or  distilling  it,  iftliey  suspect  it 
to  be  impure.  Boyle  drank  nothing 
but  such  distilb'd  water,  and  most  deli¬ 
cate  peoi)le  of  good  taste  in  Italy  still 
do  Ihe  same.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
drank  warm,  but  cold.  The  ancients,  it 
is  true,  drank  hot  water.  Various  pas¬ 
sages  in  Plautus  and  other  ancient  wri¬ 
ters  clearly  prove  that  so  early  as  their 
times  it  was  customary  to  drink  the 
water  of  warm  springs  ;  and  there  are 
frequent  instances  of  common  water 
warmed.  Thus,  in  Dio,  we  find  Drusus, 
the  son  of  Tiberius,  commanding  warm 
water  to  be  given  to  the  people,  who 
asked  for  water  to  quench  their  thirst  at 
a  fire  which  had  broken  out.  Seneca 
says  (De  Ira,  ii.  15,)  that  a  man 
ought  not  to  fly  into  a  passion  with  his 
servant  if  he  should  not  bring  his  water 
for  drinking  so  quickly  as  he  could 
wish  ;  or  if  it  should  not  be  hot  enough, 
but  only  lukewarm  ;  and  Arrian  says 
the  same  thing,  but  more  circumstan¬ 
tially.  The  drinking  of  hot  water  must 
of  course  have  been  a  common  practice 
with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  but  it 
should  be  observed,  that  even  in  their 
limes  it  was  held  to  be  an  effeminate  in¬ 
dulgence  of  voluptuaries.  Stratonicus 
calls  the  Rhodians  “  pampered  volup¬ 
tuaries,  who  drink  warm  liquors.” 
Claudius,  when  he  attempted  to  improve 
the  morals  of  ihe  people  and  to  check 
luxury  at  Rome,  prohibited  the  public 
sale  of  hot  water.  When  on  the  death 
of  the  sister  of  the  Emperor  Caius,  he 
had  enjoined  mourning  in  the  city  of 
Rome  on  account  of  tins,  to  him,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  painful  loss,  he  put  to  death  a 
man  who  had  sold  hot  water,  for  this 
very  reason,  because  he  had  thereby 
given  occasion  for  voluptuousness,  and 
profaned  the  mourning.  So  dangerous 
an  indulgence  was  the  drinking  of  hot 
water  considered,  that  the  trade  of  wa¬ 
ter-sellers  was  interdicted  by  tile  Cen¬ 
sors.  Some  writers  publicly  satirized 
this  species  of  voluptuousness.  Ammi- 
anus  complains  that  in  his  time  ser¬ 
vants  were  not  punished  for  great 
vices  and  misdemeanours,  but  that 
three  hundred  stripes  were  given  them, 
if  they  brought  the  warm  beverage  ei¬ 
ther  not  promptly  enough  or  not  hot 
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enough :  and  from  that  passage  of 
Martial’s  in  which  he  says,  that  at  en¬ 
tertainments  the  host  was  accustomed  to 
pay  particular  attention  that  during  the 
feast  there  should  be  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  hot  water,  it  appears  that  this 
beverage  was  an  essential  requisite  at 
the  tables  of  the  luxurious. 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 


No.  XIII. 


A  WASHING  DAY. 

.  “  A  time  for  all  things.” — Solomon, 

“  An  hour  before  the  worshipped 
sun 

Peered  forth  the  golden  window  of  the 
east, 

A  troubled  mind  drove  me  to  walk 
abroad.”  Shakspeare. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  known  to  all  the  Be¬ 
nedicts  who  magnanimously  live,  (as 
Captain  Dalgetty  hath  it)  “  for  their 
own  peculiar,”  who  wisely  shut  them¬ 
selves  out  from  the  common  perils  of 
domestic  calamity,  and  snore  as  long  as 
they  please  every  morning  in  their  own 
hired  houses  : — perhaps  it  is  not  known 
to  such  most  comfortably  situated  gen¬ 
tlemen,  what  an  event  a  washing  day 
is ;  how,  and  when  it  begins,  and 
when,  and  how  it  ends.  A  washing 
day,  at  home,  then,  is  the  longest  day 
in  the  week ;  it  generally  begins  at 
seven  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  Mon¬ 
day — and  continues  foul  weather  with 
breezes,  till  the  afternoon  of  Tues- 
day. 

The  dreadful  notes  of  preparation” 
are.  first  sounded  by  the  splashing  of 
buckets  full  of  water,  on  the  evening 
previous  to  the  ill-fated  day.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  second  sack  of  Troy  had 
commenced  ;  the  hum  of  buckets  and 
kettles  ;  the  familiar  “  household  words” 
of  Polly  and  TAomas  and  Betty,  reite¬ 
rated  from  one  extremity  of  the  house 
to  the  other,  all  indicate  the  force  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  the  battle  is  waxing 
hot. — Polly  is  wanted  in  the  name  of 
the  brass  kettle,  Thomas  is  required  on 
behalf  of  the  tub,  and  Betty  is  prin¬ 
cipal  engineer  of  empty  buckets.  Poor 
Grimalkin  is  turned  out  of  doors,  and 
Ponto  wisely  chooses  the  barn,  instead 
of  a  scald.  All  sorts  and  sizes  of  the 
human  dress  are  collected  from  their 
lodging-places,  and,  (as  Milton  makes 
his  devils  throw  dirt  at  each  other)  “  in 
jaculation  dire,”  thrown  into  a  mass  in 
the  kitchen. 


But  these,  alas  !  are  only  the  preli¬ 
minaries  of  the  business.  Before 

“  Aurora,  now  fair  daughter  of  the 
dawn. 

Sprinkles  with  rosy  light  the  dewy 
lawn 

yes  !  and  before  you  have  done  with 
your  first  nap — you  hear  strange 
sounds,  above,  beneath  and  around ; 
you  start  up;  you  think,  first  think  of 
thieves,  then  of  thunderstorm,  rain, 
hail  and  earthquake  ;  now  you  are  wide 
awake,  and  realize  the  return  of  Wash¬ 
ing  Day  ;  and  accordingly  jump  up  me¬ 
chanically  from  the  bed,  hang  on  your 
clothes  and  make  a  precipitate  retreat. 

You  secretly  determine  not  to  re-en¬ 
ter  the  house  to  the  end  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  and  most  resolutely  and  despe¬ 
rately  do  you  set  out  on  your  morning 
travels.  But  hunger,  that  sometimes 
“  e’en  the  gods  overtake,”  overtakes 
you  ;  with  ominous  foreboding,  and 
suspicious  fears,  you  return  to  recon¬ 
noitre  the  strength  and  positioaof  the 
enemy ;  and  at  length  boldly  march 
into  the  camp. 

“  What  do  you  want  here  ?”  cries 
the  better  half  of  yourself. 

“  My  breakfast,  love!”  (a  soft  an¬ 
swer  turneth  away  wrath,)  “  my  break¬ 
fast,  love’’" — you  reply. 

“  Breakfast h' breakfast !  [elevating 
the  head  to  an  awful  attitude] — ’break¬ 
fast  on  a  Washing  Day  ? 

By-and-by  you  set  down  alone  to 
your  precious  repast  of  burnt  toast, 
muddy  coffee,  eggs  boiled  to  the  capa¬ 
city  of  grape  shot,  or,  peradventure, 
not  boiled  at  all — you  “  pick  clean 
teeth”  for  five  minutes,  and  in  a  huff, 
make  another  desperate  sortie  from  the 
house. 

After  suffering  the  “aching  void”  of 
an  empty  stomach  through  the  forenoon, 
you  make  another  charge  at  four  o’clock 
with  renewed  impetuosity.  On  going 
into  your  dining-room  you  see  no  pre¬ 
paration  for  dinner  ;  you  incontinently 
ring  the  bell — no  answer.  In  utter 
despondency  you  fly  into  the  kitchen, 

“  And  what  do  you  want  here  ?”  cries 
out  at  once  the  whole  battalion  of 
scrubbers  and  scourers. 

“  My  dinner,’^  you  mournfully  re- 

piy- 

“  Ihis  Washing  Day.” 

“I  know  it!”  You  take  a  handker¬ 
chief  from  your  pocket  to  allay  perspi¬ 
ration. — Unlucky  deed!  One  of  the 
sylphs  who  preside  over  the  tub  claims 
it  as  her  lawful  victim. 

“My  dinner  !” — you  exclaim  in  faul- 
tering  accents. 
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“The  hanclkercliief !  kIiouIs  the 
waslier  of  clothes,  louder  than  Othello. 

“  My  din — •”  you  faintly  articulate. 

“  The  handk— 

You  meditate  an  escape;  you  at¬ 
tempt  to  run — you  fall  upon  the  slip- 
])ery  floor,  you  damage  your  broadcloth, 
and  you  are  rifled  of  your  handkerchief 
— you  lose  your  dinner,  spirits,  hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  all. 

After  meditating  upon  your  forlorn 
condition,  in  this  state  of  deep  afflic¬ 
tion,  you  make  a.  dinner,  if  dinner  may 
be  called,  that’s  dinner  none  ;  (i.  e.) 
you  range  the  cl  osets,  and  eat  without 
method  or  discrimination,  of  butler 
and  cake  and  bread  and  apples,  and 
cheese  and  sugar. 

You  seize  your  hat,  and  run  your¬ 
self  as  much  out  of  breath,  as  did  the 
Bohemian  Hayraddin  Mangrabin,  in 
the  story  of  Quentin  Durward,  when  the 
dogs  were  loosed  upon  him. 

You  return  at  evening.  Oh  !  what  al¬ 
tered  faces  I 

- “  Hope  enchanted,  smiles. 

And  waves  her  golden  hair.” 

Your  wife  smiles,  and  you  smile.  Even 
Ponto  growls  pleasure,  and  grimalkin 
whispers  satisfaction.  Every  thing  is 
regenerated  ;  not  a  shred  remains  “  un- 
whipt  of  justice.”  You  exclaim, 
“  sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity  — 
you  are  comforted  with  the  reflection 
that  your  last  meal  is  better  than  your 
first. 

You  had  lost  your  dinner,  your  break- 
last,  your  temper  and  your  handker¬ 
chief,  but  now  you  had  fouhd  them  all. 
You  feel  as  a  traveller,  who,  after  ma¬ 
ny  hardships  and  misfortunes,  is  at  last 
restored  to  his  friends,  his  comforts 
and  his  home.  You  (pardon  me,  most 
kind  and  gentle  reader,  and  reverend 
seignors  of  all)  kiss  your  wife,  and  ex¬ 
claim, 

Thus  should  desert  in  suds — be 
crown’d.” 


No.  XLIII. 


THE  DEAD  ALIVE. 

Tliere  was,  not  many  years  ago,  at 
a  village  called  Valdistrove,  near 
Hiena,  a  countryman  of  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  a  fine  stout  and  sturdy 
fellow,  and  industrious  too,  who  never 
lost  an  hour  in  idleness,  and  one  of  the 
best  labourers  about  the  place.  Santi- 
grande  was  his  name,  grande  being 
added  from  a  nick-name  given  to  his 
father.  This  fellow  was  extraordina¬ 


rily  strong  and  powerful,  but  the 
greatest  ninny  that  ever  lived  ;  nature 
had  certainly  endowed  him  with 
strength  of  body,  but  had  left  his  up¬ 
per  rooms  totally  unfurnished,  inso¬ 
much  that  he  became  the  sport  of  the 
villagers,  who  delighted  in  playing 
him  all  sorts  of  tricks — no  uncommon 
thing  in  villagers,  where  an  idiot  or 
so  is  usually  to  be  met  with.  Even 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  would 
often  play  him  some  trick  or  other. 
Poor  Santi  took  it  all  very  quietly — 
insensible  of  his  inaptitude.  Some 
time  since  a  favourite  goat,  which  he 
prided  himself  in,  had  brought  forth 
two  kids  ;  he  was  highly  delighted, 
and  thought  himself  a  Croesus  in  the 
possession  of  these,  and  planned  what 
was  to  be  done  with  the  money  they 
would  fetch,  when  they  were  grown  to 
a  proper  size.  lie  said  to  his  brother, 
“  Simon  !  get  me  those  two  kids  ready 
by  the  morning,  for  I  will  go  to  Siena 
to-morrow,  and  sell  them.”  Santi 
was  so  elated,  that  he  could  not  sleep 
the  whole  night.  Simon,  who  wished 
to  humour  him,  got  the  kids  ready  for 
him,  saying  to  liira,  “  Now  don’t  ye 
go  and  make  a  foolish  bargain,  for 
they  are  well  worth  three  livres  ;  they 
are  stout  little  creatures.”  “  Leave 
that  to  me,”  said  the  poor  silly  fel¬ 
low,  ”  I  knows  how  to  make  a  bargain, 
I  warrant  you  and  away  he  went, 
singing.  It  so  happened  that  when  he 
came  to  the  Porta  del  Diavolo  two  of 
his  neighbours  met  him,  and  being  in  a 
merry  humour,  determined  to  have  a 
little  sport  with  him.  Aware  of  his 
errand,  one  of  them  said,  ”  Well, 
Santi,  have  you  capons  to  sell  there?” 
”  Faith,”  said  Santi,  ”  unless  my 
brother  has  played  me  a  trick,  1  think 
they  are  two  fine  kids  ;”  so  saying,  he 
was  feeling  their  ears  and  shooting 
horns.  Our  two  humourists  observing 
that  Santi  was  a  little  in  doubt  about 
their  identity,  were  inclined  to  carry 
on  the  joke.  ”  Nay,”  said  one,  ”  feel 
again,  for  they  are  capohs  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty.”  A  porter  that  happened  to 
be  near  him,  seeing  what  was  going 
on,  cried  out,  “  Here,  master,  will 
you  sell  your  capons?  What  do  you 
ask  for  them?”  Santi  stopped  short 
in  amazement  at  the  question  ;  the  fel¬ 
low  drawing  near,  said,  ”  Well,  will 
you  sell  them?”  “No,”  said  Santi, 
”  I  won't;  they  are  not  capons,  they 
are  kids.”  One  of  the  youngsters 
kept  close  in  conversation  with  Santi, 
asking  him  how  he  came  to  be  so  trick¬ 
ed  ;  while  the  other,  mending  his  pace, 
persuaded  all  those  he  met  with,  to 
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ask  the  man  if  he  would  sell  his  ca¬ 
pons  ?  the  which  they  all  did.  Wlnni 
the  follow  j^ot  to  the  inn  of  tlu>  Angel, 
he  told  the  landlord  of  the  joke,  and 
all  the  stable-boys  and  waiters  came 
forth,  crying’  out,  “  Will  you  sell  your 
capons,  Santi  ?”  and  all  seeming  anxi¬ 
ous  to  buy  them.  Poor  Santi  looked 
hard  at  the  kids,  and  could  not  be  per¬ 
suaded  that  they  could  be  capon;?, 
therefore  made  the  same  answer,  that 
they  were  kids,  not  capons;  “  For,” 
said  he,  “  I  told  brother  to.  pack  up 
the  kids,  not  capons.”  “  Why,”  said 
the  youngster,  ‘‘  they  are  well  wortli 
the  kids,  but  if  thou  atteniptest  to  sell 
them  for  kids,  every  one  will  think 
thou  art  mad.”  His  companion,  mean¬ 
while,  had  gone  forward  to  the  city 
gate  to  tell  the  custom-house  officers 
the  joke,  so  that  u'hen  Santi  came  to 
the  gate,  they  demanded  the  duty  for 
the  capons,  which  was  one  penny  each  : 
“  But,”  said  Santi,  “  these  are  kids.” 
“  Oh  !  let  him  alone,”  said  one  of  the 
officers,  “  he  is  mad,  and  wants  to  pay 
the  duty  for  kids  instead  of  capons.” 
”  You  silly  fellow,”  said  one  of  them, 
“  if  they  were  kids  you  would  have 
fivepence  duty  to  pay%  don’t  think  we 
should  cheat  ourselves.”  In  the  mean¬ 
time  numbers  of  people  crowded  around, 
and  enjoying  the  sport,  vociferated 
that  they  were  capons,  so  that  at  last 
Santi  began  to  think  they  really  were. 
“  Yet,”  said  he  to  a  driver,  that  was 
talking  to  him,  “  I  thouglu.  I  heard 
them  cry  6a,  6a.”  “  True,”  said  the 

driver,  ”  but  were  not  the  capons  and 
kids  in  the  same  .^lace  ?”  “Yes,” 
said  Santi.  “  Well,  the  C’dpons  learn¬ 
ed  to  ba  from  the  goat  and  kids,  as 
children  learn  to  prate  from  their  mo¬ 
thers  and  nurses.  However,  were  I 
you,  now  we  are  near  the  town,  I 
would  not  attempt  to  offer  them  as  kids, 
for  they  will  think  you  mad.”  “  A 
plague  on  that  brother  of  mine,  but  I 
will  serve  him  a  trick  for  this,”  said 
Santi.  The  two  young  men,  when 
they  came  to  the  gates  of  the  town, 
left  Santi  and  the  driver  talking  on, 
and  went  their  way,  when  they  met  Gi- 
rolino  Palmieri,  a  very  frolicsojne  fel¬ 
low,  though  rather  old. 

On  hearing  the  jest  they  had  put 
upon  Santi,  and  his  business  leading 
him  that  way,  he  determined  to  carry 
on  the  farce,  and  have  a  little  sport; 
having  met  Santi,  he  asked  him  what 
he  would  sell  the  two  capons  for? 
Santi,  who  no  longer  considered  them 
as  kids,  though  he  had  been  asked  the 
price  of  the  kids,  bargained  with  Giro- 
lino  for  three  livres,  the  which  being 


two  fine  ones,  he  bought,  rather'  to 
firevent  some  one  else  from  having  the 
bargain,  paid  Santi  for  them,  and  led 
him  to  a  cousin  of  his  in  the  market¬ 
place,  took  him  up  stairs,  saying  to 
iiini,  “  What  is  the  matter  with  you? 
are  you  not  well?  are  you  in  any  pain? 
how  pale  you  look;  will  you  have  a 
glass  of  wine  ?  why,  tliou  art  not  the 
same  man,  how  changed!”  At  these 
words,  and  in  thinking  of  the  capons, 
Sanri  became  wild,  and  thought  thaf, 
like  the  kids  who  had  turned  capons, 
he  also  had  turned  to  something  fright¬ 
ful.  The  young  men,  who  had  noticed 
that  Girolino  had  bought  the  kids, 
were  determined  to  inquire  how  the 
matter  ended,  and  went  to  Girolino’s 
house,  and  there  found  Santi  drinking. 
“  Well,  how  is  it?”  said  the  one  ;  but 
before  he  could  answer,  Girolino  said, 
“  I  have  made  him  take  a  glass,  for  he 
feels  very  ill.”  “  Poor  fellow  !”  said 
one  of  the  men,  where  do  you  feel 
pain?  how  deadly  thou  dost  look,  thou 
art  surely  dying.”  “  He  ought  to  be 
put  to  bed,”  said  the  other.  Hearing 
this,  and  much  more  to  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  Santi,  almost  maddening,  thought 
he  began  to  feel  very  ill,  and  conceiv¬ 
ing  he  was  dying,  cried  out,  “  My  head 
aches!  ray  body  !  my  back  !  my  legs! 
oh  dear !  oh.^»dear !  I  am  going  1” 
“  Art  thou  cold?”  said  Girolino.  “He 
must  be  so,”  said  the  one,  “  though  it 
be  intensely  hot.”  “  Indeed,  I  do 
begin  to  feel  cold,”  quoth  Santi.  Gi¬ 
rolino,  still  determined  to  go  on  with 
it,  ordered  a  maid-servant  to  warm  a 
bed  for  him ;  when  put  to  bed,  they 
said,  “  Santi,  how  long  is  it  since  thou 
hast  confessed  ?  hast  thou  been  to  con¬ 
fess  this  year?”  “  Yes,”  said  he. 
“’Well,  but,”  said  one  of  them,  “if 
thou  diest,  wliere  wilt  thou  be  buried?” 
Santi,  thinking  he  was  either  dead  or 
dying,  said,  “  Let  me  be  buried  at  St. 
Giulia,  where  iny  dad  lies  ;  and  let  the 
money  I  got  for  the  capons  go  to  mo¬ 
ther,  for  I  won’t  let  brother  have  a 
farthing.”  Girolino  perceiving  that 
Santi  thouglit  he  was  actually  dying, 
ordered  a  large  old  sheet,  and  he  and 
the  other  two  cut  out  and  sewed  up  a 
winding-sheet,  and  took  it  unto  Santi, 
saying,  “  Look  ye,  Santi,  I  will  have 
ye  die  like  a  gentleman  :  put  this  on 
quick, 'or  it  will  be  too  late.”  Santi, 
who  had  no  notion  that  dying  was  a 
serious  thing*,  put  it  on,  and  in  so  do¬ 
ing.  said,  “  Why  its  too  long!  I  never 
shall  get  it  on.”  Having  thus  equipped 
him,  they  said,  “  Now,  Santi,  that 
thou  art  dead,  lay  still,  shut  ;iour  eyes, 
and  don’t  speak,  and  we  will  get  thee 
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carried  to  Uie  ground  where  your  dad 
lu>s,”  While  they  were  laying  him  on 
a  sort  of  hearse,  and  four  men  were 
sent  for  to  carry  liim,  they  alternately 
cried  out,  “  Poor  Hanti  is  dead;  poor 
fellow,  he  is  really  dead!”  'I'he  por¬ 
ters,  who  thought  they  were  carrying 
a  corpse,  went  through  the  gates  quiet¬ 
ly  without  being  stopped,  intending  to 
take  liim  to  Strove,  his  own  village  : 
as  they  went  on,  there  happened  to 
pass  by  a  carrier  belonging  to  the  ca¬ 
valier  Cappacci,  who  knevv  Santi  well, 
but  not  recognising  him  in  that  state, 
asked  the  man  w!»:o  it  was  that  died. 
They  not  knowing,  answ'ered  they 
could  not  tell  ;  however,  the  carrier 
getting  near  to  the  hearse,  knew  Santi 
instantly,  and  cried  out,  “  Why  it’s  that 
booby  Santi  del  Grande,  how  came  the 
mad  fellow  to  die  so  soon,  a  stupid 
dog.”  Santi  hearing  himself  thus 
abused,  could  not  abstain  from  an¬ 
swering,  yet  without  moving,  he  open¬ 
ed  his  eyes,  and  cried  out,  “  If  I  was 
alive,  instead  of  being  dead  as  I  now 
am,  I’d  let  you  know  who  Santi  del 
Grande  is.”  On  hearing  the  dead  man 
holla  thus,  the  porters  dropped  their 
load,  and  ran  off  as  if  the  very  devil 
was  after  them  ;  Santi,  meanwhile,  lay 
on  the  ground  weeping  and  groaning, 
and  as  many  came  round  him  to  see 
this  living  dead,  and  asked  him  what 
was  the  matter,  the  only  thing  he  could 
say  was,  “  Take  and  bury  me  where 
my  daddy  lies.”  A  cousin  of  his,  who 
had  returned  from  market,  where  he 
had  been  to  sell  some  wood,  seeing 
him  in  that  state,  bound  him  safe  on 
the  hearse,  and  had  him  taken  home. 
His  mother  and  brother  seeing  him  in 
that  condition,  asked  him  what  was 
the  matter,  and  how  he  came  to  be  in 
such  a  state  ;  to  which  he  only  answer¬ 
ed,  “Oh!  lam  dead,  bury  me — bury 
me  where  my  daddy  lies.”  His  bro¬ 
ther,  suspecting  some  one  had  played 
him  a  trick,  and  made  him  believe  that 
he  was  really  dead,  adopted  the  only 
means  he  thought  could  bring  him  to 
his  senses,  and,  taking  a  horsewhip, 
began  to  lay  it  thick  and  thin  on  Sami’s 
back;  upon  which  Santi,  roused  by 
the  blows,  cried  out,  “  Villain  that 
thou  art,  thou  hast  caused  my  death  by 
giving  me  two  ca|)ons  instead  of  the 
kids  I  asked  thee  for;”  anci,  upon  this 
he  run  after  his  brother,  and  both  fell 
to  it.  The  mother  hearing  the  bustle, 
came  in  with  some  neighbours,  and 
j)arted  them  at  last.  Santi,  much 
bruised  with  the  rope  that  had  fasten¬ 
ed  him  on,  and  the  shock  of  the  hearse 
when  it  fell,  in  addition  to  the  horse¬ 


whipping,  was  put  to  bed  black  and 
blue.  After  two  or  three  days  he  re¬ 
covered,  went  to  his  usual  work,  but 
swore  he  never  would  go  and  sell  any 
thing  at  market  again. 


PETER  PINDARICS; 

OR,  JOE  MILLER  VERSIFIED. 


A  COUNTRY  SCHOOLMASTER; 

A  TALE. 

A  country  Schoolmaster,  hight  Jonas 
Bell, 

Once  undertook  of  little  souls. 

To  furnish  up  their  jobbernowls — 

In  other  words,  he  taught  them  how  to 
spell, 

And  well  adapted  to  the  task  was 
Bell, 

Whose  iron-visage  measured  half  an 
ell ; 

With  huge  proboscis,  and  eye-brows  of 
soot, 

Arm’d  at  the  jowl  just  like  a  boar. 

And  when  he  gave  an  angry  roar 

The  little  school-boys  stood  like  fishes 
mute. 

Poor  Jonas,  tho’  a  patient  man  as 
Job, 

(Yet  still,  like  Job,  was  sometimes 
heard  to  growl,) 

Was  by  a  scholar’s  adamantine  nob, 

Beyond  all  patience  graveli’d  to  the 
soul ! 

I  qxiestion  whether  Jonas  in  the  fish 

Did  ever  diet  on  a  bitterer  dish. 

’Tvvas  thus — a  lady  who  supported  Bell, 

Came  unexiiectedly  to  hear  them  spell: 

The  pupil  fix’d  on  by  the  pedagogue. 

Her  son,  a  little  round-faced,  ruddy 
rogue. 

Who  thus  his  letters  on  the  table 
laid  — 

M,  1,  L,  K— and  paused — “  Well,  sir, 
what’s  that  ?” 

“  1  cannot  tell,”  the  boy  all  trembling 
said  — 

“  Not  tell!  you  little  blind  and  stupid 
brat? 

Not  tell  !”  roar’d  Jonas,  in  a  violent 
rage, 

And  quick  prepar’d  an  angry  war  to 
wage — 

“  Tell  me  lhi.s  instant,  or  I’ll  flay  thy 
hide — 

Come,  sir  ! 

Dost  thou  this  birchen  weapon  see? 

What  puts  thy  mother  in  her  tea  ?” 

Wilh  lifted  eyes  the  quaking  rogue  re¬ 
plied — 

“  RUM,  sir!  !  !” 
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I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of 
other  men’s  stuff.” — Wolton. 

Unconscious  Irony. — Some  time 
ago  the  clerk  of  one  of  the  chapels  at 
Birmingham,  previous  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  service,  dirtied  his  hand 
with  putting  some  coals,  on  the  fire,  an.d 
unconsciously  rubbing  his  face,  be¬ 
smeared  it  so  as  to  resemble  a  son  of 
Vulcan.  He  turned  into  the  reading- 
desk,  where  he  naturally  attracted  much 
attention,  wliich  was  considerably  in¬ 
creased  when  he  gave  out  the  first  line 
of  the  hymn,  “  Behold  the  brightness 
of  my  face.”  The  congregation  could 
110  longer  preserve  their  gravity,  and 
an  involuntary  laugh  burst  from  every 
corner  of  the  chapel.  ^  .  > 


tlNES 

On  a  young  Lady  matching  over  the 
gradual  decay  of  her  Lover. 

Still  long  she  nurs’d  him,  tender 
thoughts  meantime 

Were  interchang'd,  and  hopes  and 
■vi'ews  subiitne.  '  ; 

To  her  he  came  to  die,  and  every  day 

She  took:  some  portion  of  the  dread 
away  ;  .*  < 

With  him  she  pray’d,'  to  him  his  Bible 
read, 

Sooth’d  the  faint  heart,  and  held  the 
ahhing  head : 

She  came  with  smiles  the  hour  of  pain 
to  cheer, 

Apart  she  sigh’d ;  alone,  she  shed  the 
tear. 


Irish  Bar  Wit. — The  present  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  Ireland, 
and  the  present  Att — y-G— -1,  were  op- 
ponentsdn  a  suit  a  few  years  ago,  when 
the  former  was  suspected  of  withdraw¬ 
ing  from  a  political  party  he  had  long 
espoused,  to  coalesce  with  one  of  greater 
influence;  and  the  latter  of  negociating 
for  a  lead  in  the  administration.  Some 

delay  having  occurred  in  Mr.  P - tt’s 

attendance,  the  Chancellor,  in  whose 
Court_^the  cause  was  heard,  impatiently 
demanded  what  had  become  of  him? — 

”  B - ,”  he  replied,  in  a  jocular  way, 

you  should  recollect,  my  Lord,  the 
learned  gentleman  is  employed  Cabinet- 
making."' — “  Not  so,  my  Lord,”  re¬ 
torted  P - tt,  who  at  that  moment  en¬ 

tered  the  Court,  and  looking  signifi¬ 
cantly  at  the  other,  “  I  am  neither  a 
Turner,  nor  a  Joiner." 


A  DECLARATION  OF  LOVE, 

BY  I.  NEALE. 

My  heart  is  gone — 1  can’t  tell  how  ; 

But  pure’s  the  flame  I  feel: 

To  richer  girls  let  others  bow. 

To  Mary  Ann— I  Neale. 


PATIENCE. 

Sir  Simon,  as  snoring  he  lay  is  his  bed, 

Was  awaked  by  the  cry,  ”  Sir,  your 
lady  is  dead 

He  heard,  and  returning  to  slumber, 
quoth  he, 

“  In  the  morn  when  I  wake,  oh  !  how 
grieved  1  shall  be.” 


EPITOME  OF  man’s  LIFE. 
Childhood  in  toys  delights  ; 

And  youth  in  sports  as  vain  ; 

Mid  age  has  many  cares  and  frights  ; 
Old  age  is  full  of  pain. 

To  a  Lady  mho  appeared  displeased 
-  at  the  Author’s  having  kissed  her 
hand. 

Thy  rosy  fingers  I  l»ave  prest, 

And  really  both  my  lips  were  blest ! 
Oh!  can’st  thou,  lovely  girl,  complain, 
"Yet  if  my  kiss,  as  light  as  air, 

Be  deemed  so  weighty  an  affair, 

I’ll  take  it  off  thy  hands  again. 

Law  Wi'^— The  house  of  Coun¬ 
sellor — ^ -  was  broken  into  and 

plundered.— The  following  morning,  in 
Court,  Mr.  Curran  was  asked  if  he  had 
heard  of  Counsellor  — - — -’s  robbery? 
“  No,”  replied  he,  “  Who  did  he 
rob? 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications  have  been  received 
from  P.  T.  W.,  t+,  F.  M.  L.,  A.  F.  S., 
C.  P.,  F.  Clarke,  F.  R— y,  P.  T.,  Que- 
ciera,  Moreton,  Jacobus,  N.  C.,  Mr. 
Croome,  ***,  Ruslicus,  X.  Y.  Z.,  Simp¬ 
son,  J.  S.  W.,  and  Quiz.  Several  of 
them  are  marked  for  early  insertion. — 
The  articles  sent  by  our  old  Correspon¬ 
dent  Kiow  are  not  rejected,  but  shall 
appear  soon  in  the  Mirror. 

We  should  feel  much  obliged  by  the 
loan  of  the  book  offered  by  F.  .M.  L. 

If  G.  L.  I.  will  complete  the  article 
he  has  forwarded,  w^e  will  insert  it. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  avail 
oursdves  of  the  services  of  C.  L.  in  the 
way  they  are  offered. 


Published  hy  J.  LI.MBIRD,  355,  Strand, 
(East  end  of  Exeter  ’Change),  and  sold  by  alt 
Newsmen  and  Booksellers.— Printed  by  T. 
DOLBY,  299,  Strand. 
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2ri)e  Jouvet  of  tfje  ®f)amcs^ 


The  Thames,  which  has  been  poeti¬ 
cally  and  correctly  enough  callea  the 
“•  king  of  floods,”  rises  from  a  small 
spring  about  two  miles  from  Cirencester, 
in  (iloucestershire,  which  is  called  the 
Thames  Head.  The  river  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  as  is  generally  supposed,  take  the 
name  of  Tliames  from  its  afterwards 
passing  near  the  town  of  Thame  ;  but 
most  probably  from  the  Saxon  Temese, 
or  the  British  word  Tavuys,  which  sig¬ 
nify  a  gentle  stream. 

The  great  supply  of  water  that  swells 
the  early  course  of  this  river  is  occa.sioned 
VoL.  U. 


by  the  rivulets  which  flow  from  different 
parts  of  the  wolds  or  hills  in  Gloucester¬ 
shire.  About  a  mile  from  its  source  it 
receives  considerable  accession  from  seve-. 
ral  springs  issuing  out  of  the  eastern  side 
of  the  wolds.  Taking  its  course  east¬ 
ward,  the  Thames  becomes  navigable  at 
licchlade,  whence  it  continues  its  course 
north-east  to  Oxford,  where  it  receives 
the  Oherwell.  It  enters  Berkshire  near 
Fairford,  thence  flows  to  Reading,  and 
washing  the  towns  of  Windsor  and  Eton, 
flows  on  to  Ix>ndon.  Nothing  can  be 
more  picturesque  than  its  devious  course 
L  1, 
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towai’ds  the  iTietiopolis,  along  banks  of 
such  fertility,  and  abounding  in  scenery 
so  delightful,  that  one  of  its  many  poets 
might  well  observes — 

“Such  fields,  such  woods,  such  stately  piles 
appear. 

Such  gardens  grace  the  earth,  suchtow’rs  the 
air, 

That  Thames  with  Roman  Tiber  may  com¬ 
pare.” 

After  running  through  the  metropolis, 
the  Thames  rolls  onward  past  Gravesend, 
until  joined  by  the  Medway  they  pay 
their  joint  tribute  to  the  ocean  at  theNore. 


TIME’S  WARNING — A  VISION. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

“  I  had  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream.” 

Bybon. 

It  was  my  turn  to  contribute  my  quota . 
of  amusement  to  the  friends  who  were 
assembled  round  a  roaring  fire  one  of  these 
winter  evenings,  “  So,”  quoth  I,  “  your 
laughter  having  subsided  at  our  merry 
gossip’s  last  tale,  list  ‘  lordes  and  ladyes 
gay’  to  a  night’s  ramble  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  which  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being 
seaso7iable,  and  may  not  displease  by  way 
of  contrast  with  the  many  ‘  facetiae,’  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing. 

“  Methought  I  was  wandering  t’other 
night  at  the  witching  time,  the  mid-hour, 
in  some  of  the  most  confined  and  miserable 
alleys  of  our  immense  metropolis,  in  a 
mood  singularly  hilarious,  although  all 
was  gloom  and  comparative  stillness 
around  me :  onward  I  proceeded,  just  in 
a  humour  for  a  ‘  lark,’  as  the  cant  phrase 
is,  among  the  Corinthiesns,  when  suddenly 
my  attention  was  arrested  by  an  unusual 
light  in  the  passage  of  an  apparently  very 
old  building;  without  a  monaent’s  hesi¬ 
tation  I  entered,  thinking  to  find  what  I 
was  in  quest  of,  amusement ;  when  to  my 
amazement,  there  was  to  be  seen  nought 
but  an  apartment  of  immense  length, 
filled  with  candles  of  various  dimensions, 
all  burning ;  some  had  been  evidently  just 
lit,  some  were  half  consumed,  and  others 
were  sinking  with  an  occasional  glimmer¬ 
ing  start  upwards  into  their  sockets,  some 
shone  dimly,  others  brilliantly,  and  a  few 
seemed  to  be  shedding  an  equal  ^ady 
light  around.  An  elderly  personage;  ^hd 
withal  grave-looking,  was  the  only  human 
being  present.  I  accosted  him  after  tak¬ 
ing  a  slight  survey  of  the  extraordinary 
scene,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  mean¬ 
ing  thereof.  ‘Friend,’  said  he,  ‘behold 
a  picture  of  human  life,  this  immense  as¬ 
semblage  of  lights,  which  you  behold  is  a 
figurative  representations  of  the  duration 
of  the  principle  of  existence  in  the  various 
Individuals  of  the  world.  You  have  ob¬ 


served  the  different  appearances  they  pre¬ 
sent,  many  have  but  just  began  life,  many 
are  upon  the  eve  of  quitting  it ;  some  are 
living  with  awful  rapidity,  while  others 
again  are  consuming  gradually  and  stea¬ 
dily.  My  name  is  time,  and  I  have  the 
governance  of  these  lights  committed  to 
my  care,  and  under  my  controul.’  Som.e 
degree  of  tremor  crept  over  me  on  hearing 
this,  but  at  length,  after  a  solemn  pause 
of  a  few  minutes,  I  inquired  of  him  to 
show  me  the  light  which  represented  a 
particular  person  at  that  time  dangerously 
indisposed,  whose  name  I  mentioned. 
He  pointed  immediately  to  it,  it  was 
almost  out,  ‘How  long  may  life  last 
there  ?’  said  I ;  —  ‘  Not  above  a  fort¬ 
night,’  was  the  answer.  ‘  Show  me  now 
the  length  and  measure  of  my  own  days.’ 

Good  friend,’ his  wand  was  accord¬ 
ingly  directed  to  a  candle  which  had  but 
lately  began  to  burn,  but  it  was  blazing 
and  flaring  very  much :  ‘  I  dare  not  tell 
you  what  may  be  its  duration,’  he  said ; 
for  he  saw  the  question  upon  my  lips, 
but  young  man  beware,  beware,  beivare ! 
although  it  is  but  newly  lit,  the  next  hour 
may  behold  it  extinct  for  ever!'  ‘A 
change  came  over  the  spirit  of  my  dream,’ 
—I  thought  my  old  monitor  and  his  lights 
suddenly  vanished  into  the  air,  and  behold 
an  immense  crowd  of  people  surrounded 
me,  and  we  were  Ml  assembled  in  a  cathe¬ 
dral  church  of  great  extent.  The  bustle 
of  the  people  was  very  great,  and  unseemly 
as  it  occurred  to  me,  in  the  house  appointed 
for  prayer  and  praise.  It  almost  ceased, 
however,  when  a  solemn  peal  from  the 
deep  toned  organ,  resounded  through  the 
long  aisles,  and  accompanied  with  sweet 
soft  angel-like  voices,  played  the  dirge  of 
the  departed  year.  After  which,  a  most 
venerable  form  appeared  in  the  pulpit, 
clad  in  the  habiliments  of  the  priesthood, 
but  bearing  in  his  hand  an  hour  glass. 
The  following  was  a  brief  address  which 
he  delivered  amidst  considerable  confusion 
of  the  auditory,  with  great  and  impressive 
solemnity  of  manner : — 

Tempus  Loquitur. 

“  Good  friends,  lend  me  your  serious 
attention  for  a  very  little  space,  and  do 
not  complain  of  it  as  an  intrusion  upon 
your  business  or  gaieties.  Let  me  en¬ 
treat  you  to  pause,  and  think.  Let  me 
make  of  you  three  inquiries;  What  is 
the  objbet  of  your  living  ?  Whither  are 
you  going  ?  And,  What  are  you  doing  ? 
To  the  first,  I  answer,  You  are  placed  in 
this  world  to  promote  the  glory  of  the 
Almighty  Being  who  made  you,  and  to 
work  out  your  own  salvation  by  an  active 
faith  in  the  ever-blessed  Redeemer  Hp 
has  provided.  Y ou  are  quickly  hastening 
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from  the  present  scene  of  trial,  either  to 
an  eternity  of  unspeakable  bliss,  or  unut¬ 
terable  woe.  Tlie  choice  remains  with 
ymirselves.  Take  the  one,  and  you  will 
never,  never  repent  of  having  done  so. 
Select  the  other,  and  it  will  be  at  your 
own  peril.  Alas !  of  the  weeks,  months, 
and  years  that  are  past,  which  you  have 
spent  in  crime  and  folly,  trifled  away, 
misimproved  ;  how  precious,  perhaps  will 
one'h'ief  hour  on  a  death  bed  appear, 
when  perchance  it  may  not  be  granted ! 
How  inconsistent  is  your  conduct!  trifling 
on  the  verge  of  a  precipice,  pursuing  the 
very  baubles  of  a  day,  while  you  cannot 
deny,  that  to-morrow’s  sun  may  light  you 
to  the  tomb  I  O  wliat  were  an  antidilu- 
vian  age  with  all  that  this  world  calls 
happiness,  when  at  the  end  of  its  long 
vista,  inviting  and  garnished  with  flowers, 
as  it  may  seem  there  remains  nothing  ‘  but 
a  fearful  looking  for  of  a  judgment  to 
come'  Be  wise,  good  people,  be  wise  in 
time,  that  you  may  be  happy,  for  ever 
most  happy,  when  this  forehead  which 
bears  now  another  wrinkle,  shall  bend  be¬ 
neath  the  arm  of  a  Mightier  Destroyer.” 
— As  the  speaker  concluded,  many  jeers 
and  scoffs  were  returned  by  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  while  some  few,  however,  looked 
grave  and  thoughtful,  and  others  wept 
bitterly  at  the  recollections  which  arose  in 
their  minds ;  but  I  was  so  much  taken 
up  with  observing  the  effects  produced  by 
the  address  on  those  around  me,  that  I 
thought  not  of  its  practical  application  to 
myself,  till  methought  I  was  instantane¬ 
ously  hurried  away  and  placed  in  a  lonely 
chamber,  where  by  the  light  of  a  single 
taper,  I  discovered  a  coffin,  the  lid  was 
placed  aside,  I  advanced  towards  it,  and 
there  reposed  the  mortal  remains  of  one 
who  still,  amidst  the  melancholy  ghastli¬ 
ness  of  dissolution  appeared  young  and 
lovely,  the  rosy  hue  had  for  ever  left  the 
cheek,  but  it  was  whiter  than  the  shroud 
which  enveloped  the  form,  the  eye  was 
closed,  yet — d)ut  I  cannot  describe  it ; 
there  was  mingled  the  repose  of  sweet 
sleep,  in  short  with  the  changed  counte¬ 
nance  which  was  soon  to  become  a  prey  to 
corruption  and  the  worm.  With  emotions 
of  trembling  and  fear,  I  was  surveying 
the  departed,  when  to  my  utter  astonish¬ 
ment,  these  words  appeared  to  proceed 
from  its  motionless  lips :  ‘  Be  t/e  also 
ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think 
not,  the  Son  of  Mancometh  !’ — I  awoke, 
and  like  John  Bunyan,  behold  it  was  a 
dream  ;  but  such  an  one  as  may  not  soon 
be  effaced  from  my  memory. 

Bee.  18,  1823.  Edgar. 
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ANCIENT  CUSTOMS— CHRIST. 

MAS,  &c. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

To  talk  of  “deeds  of  days  of  other 
years,”  is  a  pleasing  employment,  an  em¬ 
ployment  not  only  pleasing,  but  profitable, 
and  in  which  all  participate  in  proportion 
to  its  importance.  Wlio  can  take  a  retro¬ 
spective  glance  at  the  once  various  and 
virtuous  pastimes  of  those  who  have  long 
since  trodden  “  the  beaten  track”  without 
feeling  a  deep  regret  that  they  should  no 
longer  be  celebrated  ? 

There  was  a  time  when  the  wealthy 
citizen  and  the  labouring  man,  when  the 
opulent  farmer  and  the  humble  husband¬ 
man,  appeared  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year,  (unconscious  of  any  difference  cre¬ 
ated  by  wealth  or  title),  with  countenances 
that  bespoke  their  joy,  and  with  hearts 
that  overflowed  with  benevolence,  and 
when  all  appeared  young  and  gay.  But 
old  time,  in  his  ever  changeful  course, 
has  stept  forward  and  robbed  us  of 

"  The  gnit,the  glow,  of  national  delight.” 

How  great  is  the  contrast  now.  The 
change  in  the  customs  and  manners  of 
the  English,  is  almost  incredible.  I  fear 
our  “  old  English  hospitality,”  so  calcu¬ 
lated  to  cement  the  band  of  union,  has 
been  replaced  by  a  fastidious  maxim  of 
measuring  the  value  of  a  friend  by  the  cut 
of  a  coat,  or  the  tie  of  a  neckcloth.  The 
late  Napoleon  never  spoke  more  correct,  I 
am  persuaded,  than  when  he  characterized 
England  as  a  money-getting  nation. 

Formerly  on  Christmas,  there  was  a 
“  run  of  merry  days,”  all  features  indi¬ 
cated  that  theirs  was  the  triumph  of  inno¬ 
cent  pleasures,  which  unclouded  the  la¬ 
bours  of  the  poor  man,  waved  the  banner 
of  contentment,  and  added  fresh  opportu¬ 
nities  for  the  wealthy  to 

“  Serve  up  salmon,  vension,  and  Avild  boars* 

By  hundreds,  and  by  dozens,  and  by  scores. 

Hogsheads  of  honey,  kilderkins  of  mustard. 

Mutton,  and  fatted  beaves,  and  bacon  swine. 

With  mead,  and  ale,  and  cider  of  their  own. 

For  porter,  punch,  and  negus  were  not  known.’ 

But  this  once  hospitable  custom  is  now 
scarcely  deemed  worthy  of  Tecord.  The 
middle  class  of  society  make  a  sorry  pa¬ 
rade  with  their  extra  unusual  pudding, 
and  a  game  at  cards,  while  the  opulent 
pass  it  unnoticed.  No  ivassaiUbowl  is 
now  passed  round,  no  native  innocent 
holly  bough,  which  while  it  decks  the 
window,  is  a  natural  piece  of  piety,  and 
shows  you  have  a  relish  for  the  green 
world ;  no  mark  is  displayed  of  the 
“olden  tyme”  when  all  was  love  and 
hospitality. 

New  Year’s  Day  was  also  held  as  one 
of  “  joy  and  congratulation but  the 
L  L  2 
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“  bowl  of  spice  ale,”  with  the  “  New 
yeav’s  gifts”  we  neither  taste  nor  receive. 
Easter,  Whitsuntide,  &,c.  were  times  too, 
when  all  chimed  “  right  merrily.” 

These  native  pleasures,  and  emblems  of 
simplicity,  which  our  fore-fathers  never 
ireglected  to  nourish,  have  lost  tlieir  ef¬ 
fect.  The  rustic  dance  is  deserted,  the 
nodding  green  bladed  grass  no  longer 
feels  the  trampling  of  the  heavy  hobbed 
nail-shoe,  and  all  proclaims  a  sullen 
silence.  In  short,  what  was  calculated  to 
suit  tlxe  nece&iary  hours  of  idleness”  is 
encompassed  by  the  veil  of  oblivion. 

That  month  of  love  and  flowers” 
May,  consecrated  to  Flora,  and  celebrated 
for  the  circling  may -pole  dance,  Is  no 
longer  distinguished  by  the  manly  sports 
in  archery,  and  running  and  pitching  the 
bar.  Even  the  sweet  eglantine  and  the 
blushing  rose  grow  unadorned,  while  the 
decking  of  the  houses  with  the  “  flowery 
spoil”  (an  acknowledgment  of  the  quiet 
presence  of  nature)  is  unknown. 

Why,  I  might  ask,  has  this  change 
cccurr^  ?  Do  we  see  them  replaced  by 
actions  further  promoting  the  happiness 
of  man  in  their  earthly  shape  ?  and  more 
directly  pointing  out  his  duty  to  Him 
from  whom  all  everlasting  felicity  springs? 
or  rather,  do  we  not  find  them  frequently 
usurped  by  proceedings  involving  the 
honour,  honesty,  and  humanity  of  num¬ 
bers  in  ruin  and  disgrace,  gaming  and 
prize-fighting  ? 

The  machinery  of  man  is  so  formed  as 
to  require,  at  different  periods,  “  hours  of 
idleness  they  fit  the  mind  for  its  more 
important  functions.  iEsop  was  found  at 
play  with  children  ^  and  Moses  was 
known  to  dance.  “  Human  nature,”  says 
Addison,  is  not  so  miserable  as  that  we 
should  be  always  melancholy  ;  nor  so 
happy  as  that  we  should  be  always  merry. 
In  a  word,  a  man  should  not  live  as  if 
there  was  no  God  in  the  world,  nor,  at 
the  same  time,  as  if  there  were  no  men 
in  it.” 

I  fear  I  have  already  trespassed  too  far 
upon  your  widely -circulated  pages  ;  but 
am  induced  to  make  the  following  extract 
from  the  work  of  an  intelligent  writer, 
who  has  thus  spoken  on  the  subject  of  the 
doctrine  of  our  ancient  customs  ; — “  Bi¬ 
gotry  came  in  and  forced  them  away  ; 
then  came  Debauchery}  and  identified 
all  pleasure  with  the  town ;  then  Avarice, 
and  we  have  ever  since  been  mistaking 
the  means  for  the  end.  Fortunately  it 
does  not  follow  that  we  should  always 
continue  to  do  so.  Commerce,  while 
it  is  only  exchanging  commodities,  is 
helping  to  diffuse  knowledge.  All 
other  gains,  all  selfish  and  extravagant 
systems  of  acquisition,  tend  to  over-do 


themselves.  Knowledge  may  go  on, 
must  do  so ;  but  knowledge,  so  far  from 
being  incompatible  with  simplicity  of 
pleasures,  is  the  quickest  to  conceive  its 
wealth.  Chaucer  would  lie  for  hours 
looking  at  the  daisies.  Scipio  and  L»- 
liuS  could  amuse  themselves  with  making 
ducks  and  drakes  on  the  water ;  and  Al¬ 
fred  the  Great  could  act  the  whole  part  of 
a  minstrel.”  I  am,  &c. 

Tuesday^  Dec.  16.  A.  B.  C. 


CHRISTMAS-EVE  AT  GOLDS- 
BERG. 

There  are  few  places  where  Christmas - 
eve  is  kept  with  greater  ceremonial  than 
at  Goldsberg,  The  most  remarkable  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  celebration  are  said  to  derive 
their  origin  from  a  -dreadful  plague  which 
befel  this  town  in  1553.  According  to 
an  ancient  and  now  almost  illegible  stone 
monument  placed  against  the  wall  of  the 
parish  church,  Goldsberg  was  ravaged  in 
that  year  by  a  terrible  plague  which 
carried  off  above  2,500  persons.  Oral 
tradition,  indeed,  affirms  that  there  were 
not  more  than  twenty-five  housekeeper# 
left  alive  in  the  place ;  and  that  every 
house  was  shut  up  so  strictly  that  not  one 
of  the  survivors  knew  what  had  beemne 
of  his  neighbour.  Martinus  Tabomus, 
speaking  of  thi^  pestilence  in  what  are 
called  his  ‘  Cladxbus  Goldshergensibus^y 
says  it  was  so  infectious  that  few  houses 
were  ever  opened ;  every  thing  appeared 
dead  and  gone  :  the  grass  was  growing  in 
many  places  and  the  number  who  perished 
exceetled  2,500.  At  this  period,  says 
tradition,  one  of  the  surviving  inhabi¬ 
tants  went  to  the  Lower  Ring,  (as  a  par*- 
ticular  part  of  the  town  is  entitled  the 
Lower  Ring,)  at  two  o’clock  on  Christmas 
morning  and  sung  a  Christmas  carol,  with 
a  view  to  animate  diose  who  had  escaped 
the  plague,  the  malignity  of  whicli  had 
been  stayed  by  the  cold,  to  unite  with  him 
in  the  solemn  celebration  of  an  epoch  so 
joyftU  to  the  human  race.  Some  few 
ventured  to  him,  and  after  singing  another 
carol  they  repaired  to  the  Upper  Ring,  in 
order  to  excite  those  who  lived  in  its 
vicinity  to  accompany  them  in  their 
thanksgiving.  The  ceremony  as  it  is 
now  performed  is  said  to  have  arisen  from 
a  desire  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of 
this  affecting  scene;  About  two  o’clock 
in  the^  morning  there  are  frequently  not 
I  less  than  2,000  per  sons  collected  from  the 
town,  the  suburbs  and  the  villages  be¬ 
longing  to  the  township,  and  assembled 
in  the  Lower  Ring.  Most  of  these  have 
previously  attended  the  rituals  of  Christ- 
nias-eve,  which  are  celebrated  at  midnight 
in  the  Franciscan  Monastery.  At  this 
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liour  tlic  commander  of  tlie  town  "uard 
collects  the  whole  of  the  night  police  m 
conjunction  with  the  Ring  Chanter  as  he 
is  termeti.  This  person  is  a  townsman 
possessing  a  good  voice;  he  is  fetched 
from  the  Tickelley,  leads  the  train  in 
]>rocession  to  the  Ivower  Ring  and  there 
forms  them  into  a  circle.  The  clock  has 
no  sooner  stntek  tw’o  than  the  night  watch 
proclaims  the  hour,  and  the  Ring  Chanter 
opens  with  the  psalm  ‘  Unto  us  this  day 
a  cliild  is  born,’  in  which  he  is  not  only 
joined  by  the  W'hole  assembled  multitude, 
bvjt  at  the  very  same  instant  by  those 
who  are  waiting  the  signal  in  the  Upper 
Ring.;  every  house  encircling  both  Rings 

lias  its  windows  open  and  illuminated _ 

^Vftcr  singing  the  hymn,  which  begins 
‘  This  day  let  us  praise,  &c.’  the  proces¬ 
sion  nmves  forwartl  to  the  Upper  Ring 
where  a  fresh  circle  is  formed,  the  hour  is 
again  proclaimed  and  the  chanter  sings 
t^le  two  hyms  ‘  We  sons  of  Christ,’  and 
*  Let  us  bound  for  joy,’  the  whole  town 
re-echoing  them  far  and  near.  This  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ceremony  being  completed,  at 
three  o’clock  the  town  bands  perform 
several  pieces  with  horns  and  trumpets  on 
the  tower  of  the  town -hall;  and  the  chanter 
of  the  Latin  school  who  has  joined  them 
there  with  all  his  scholars  afterwards 
-begins  the  hymn,  ‘  To  God  alone,’  ac¬ 
companied  by  horns,  trumpets,  and  the 
voices  of  those  in  both  rings.  This  is 
succeeded  by  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
composed  for  the  occasion.  At  four  o’clock 
regular  service  is  performetl  in  the  parish 
church,  which  is  splendidly  lighted  up  by 
children  bearing  innumerable  stars  made 
of  paper  soaked  in  oil,  wax  torches,  or 
wliat  are  called  trees,  presenting  a  blazing 
display  of  light,  A  sermon  constitutes 
the  next  part  of  the  ceremony,  and  the 
wliole  is  closed  at  six  o’clock  by  a  ^  Te 
De^rniy''  accompanied  by  horns  and  trum¬ 
pets.; 


APPROACHING  DEATH. 

It  is  with  real  concern  we  inform  our 
readers  that  our  much  respected  veteran 
1823,  is  in  a  rapid  decline,  and  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  by  his  physicians  cannot  possibly 
survive  next  Wednesday.  His  death  is 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of  his  beloved  fa¬ 
mily,  the  months,  weeks,  and  days;  who 
have  all  successively  departed  this  life, 
and  are  entombed  with  their  ancestors  in 
the  vault  of  Time.  The  worthy  old  gen¬ 
tleman,  conscious  of  his  approaching  dis¬ 
solution,  has  assembled  at  his  favourite 
cottage  in  Albany,  some  of  his  dearest 
friends,  in  order  to  enliven  his  last  mo¬ 
ments,  and  receive  his  last  sigh.  He  will 
he  bueceeded  in  his  titles  and  estates  by 
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his  next  lieir  1824,  who  is  de>>rcnded  in 
a  direct  line  from  the  year  1.  His  diarac- 
ter  will  be  best  read  in  the  annals  of  his 
country.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  like  every 
thing  human,  it  was  a  mixture  of  g(X)d 
and  evil.  Whatever  were  his  errors,  may 
they  rest  in  oblivion,  and  his  virtues  live 
only  to  posterity.  ++ 


IMELPOMENE’S  WILL. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 
Melpomene  late. 

Had  a  pain  in  her  pate, 

Her  body  was  all  in  a  tremble ; 

Her  silence  she  broke, 

Then  sobbing  bespoke, 

Her  sable  factotum  Charles  Kemble. 

“  I  give  and  devise. 

My  tears  and  my  sighs, 

My  racks  mighty  navoc’s  to  humble ; 
My  poison  and  scrolls, 

]\Iy  daggers  and  bowds. 

In  trust  for  the  following  jumble  : — 

“  My  sighs  turn  to  neighs, 

To  litter  my  plays. 

To  gee  ho  !  my  tragedy  speeches; 
]My  bowls  made  for  slaughter, 

To  buckets  of  water. 

My  buskins  to  brown  leatlier  breeches. 

“  Desdemona  forlorn, 

With  a  sieve  full  of  corn, 

Shall  soften  the  rage  of  Othello  ; 

His  jealousy  cheek, 

With  a  pat  on  the  neck, 

And  whisper  ‘  so  ho  my  ix)or  fellow!’ 

“  In  hiring  my  actors. 

In  spite  of  detractors, 

Don’t  look  to  their  features  or  eye¬ 
balls  ; 

Ne’er  guide  your  selection, 

By  voice  or  coiuplexion, 

But  give  a  high  price  for  the  pie¬ 
balds.” 

Melpomene  died, 

Charles  Kemble  replied, 

“  I  like  the  experiment  vastly 
So  booted  and  spiirx’d, 

H  e  now  trots  in  the  herd, 

Of  IMerryman,  Parker,  and  Astley. 

ft 


ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF 
THE  STAGE. 

f  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir — When  so  much  is  doing  by  us  to¬ 
wards  civilizing  and  converting  our  bre¬ 
thren  in  the  east,  should  we  not  look  at 
home.,  and  endeavour  to  amend  the  in¬ 
creasing  imi/iona/i/?/,  profligacy.,  and  often 
savage  ferocity  that  is  met  with  among 
our  own  countrymen,  by  the  daily  re- 
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corded  commission  of  acts  debasing  even 
to  the  most  rude  and  uncultivated  race, 
much  more  to  a  nation  boasting  of  its 
civilization  and  refinement.  That  such  a 
spirit  is  making  the  most  alarming  pro¬ 
gress  among  us,  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  melancholy  fact  of  our  not  being  able 
to  take  up  a  newspaper  free  from  the 
description  of  offences — nor  can  one  mingle 
in  society  without  some  of  the  abominable 
occurrences  of  the  day  being  made  the 
theme  of  discourse — nor  are  we  able  to 
pass  from  one  extremity  of  the  metropolis 
to  the  other  without  witnessing  some  spe¬ 
cies  of  depravity — To  what  then,  it  may 
be  asked,  can  these  growing  evils  be  as¬ 
cribed  ?  Many  are  the  sources  to  which 
it  may  be  traced:  among  them  much, 
there  is  no  doubt,  emanates  from  the  bad 
example  of  some  of  the  higher  classes  in 
their  notorious  disregard  of  the  Sabbath, 
by  devoting  that  day  to  fashionable  pro¬ 
menade,  concerts,  &c. — much  also  from 
the  misapplication  of  wealth:  from  luocury^ 
idleness^  inebriety^  gaming — from  the  in¬ 
satiable  thirst  for  cruel  sports,  promis¬ 
cuous  and  indiscriminate  love  of  dress  ; 
but  above  all  (and  which  has  more  imme¬ 
diately  led  to  these  remarks)  to  the 
contaminating  influence  of  some  of  the 
recent  productions  of  the  dramatic  pen; 
the  countenance  and  support  of  which 
alone  are,  I  think,  the  most  powerful 
proofs  that  can  be  adduced  of  the  corrupt 
and  depraved  state  to  which  society  is 
approaching.  Not  that  I  condemn  amuse¬ 
ments  because  the  profligate  and  dissipated 
pervert  its  nature :  recreation  and  amuse¬ 
ment,  considered  in  themselves,  are  not 
only  lawful,  they  are  necessary ;  but  the 
quality  of  the  amusement  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  now  pursued,  is,  what  I 
conceive  to  be,  an  evil  of  peculiar  magni¬ 
tude, -and  which  I  think  every  parent, 
every  being  regarding  the  interests  of  the 
rising  generation  is  under  the  strongest 
obligations  to  avoid  and  reprobate,  and 
which  I  am  persuaded,  without  some 
speedy  correction,  will  eventually  lead  to 
the  subversion  of  those  principles  and 
actions  which  should  ever  be  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  Christian  community.  I  ask, 
since  the  Stage  is  urged  to  be  the  school 
of  virtue  what  good  is  there  inculcated  in 
such  productions  as  Tom  and  Jerry, 
Don  Giovanni,  and  others  of  a  similar 
description  ?  The  school  which  teaches 
such  lessons  as  are  there  set  can  never 
surely  he  recommended  as  friendly  to 
happiness,  or  calculated  to  benefit  society. 
Who  is  it,  then,  that  is  so  barefaced  as  to 
avow  that  performances  of  such  a  cha¬ 
racter  is  not  of  an  injurious  and  baneful 
tendency  ?  How  can  that  which  is  in  its 
own  nature  evil,  be  productive  of  good  ? 


Does  not  each  succeeding  day  bring  with 
it  the  most  convincing  testimony  of  its 
pestilential  influence  !  Are  we  not  con¬ 
tinually  hearing  of  the  brutal  outrages 
and  licentious  excesses  of  the  Toms  and 
Jerrys,  among  the  higher,  as  well  as  lower 
walks  of  life — of  their  nightly  expertness 
in  smashing  the  heads  of  poor  old  watch¬ 
men — of  their  vile  slang  and  brutal  usage 
to  all  they  encounter  ?  That  the  dramatic 
pen  should  be  suffered  to  possess  the  un¬ 
limited  sway  it  has — that  it  should  be 
encouraged  in  the  promulgation  of  the 
vilest  dispositions  of  the  heart — ^that  it 
should  be  upheld  for  representing  the 
most  disgusting  and  ridiculous  follies, 
and  admired  for  delineating  the  character 
and  morals  of  the  vicious  and  depraved, 
is  much  to  be  lamented. 

If  the  playhouse  is  to  be  looked  up  to 
as  the  tutor  of  morality — if  as  the  grand 
standard  of  taste,  why  not  (instead  of 
devoting  itself  to  the  dissemination  of  the 
vices  only  of  human  nature)  become  an 
amusing  instructor  of  moral  wisdom-— in 
instilling  a  spirit  of  virtuous  emulation, 
in  awakening  the  attention  to  the  duties 
of  social  life,  the  necessity  of  industry, 
&c.  &c.  Let  the  subject  be  seriously  ex¬ 
amined,  and  dispassionately  considered, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  every  im¬ 
partial  mind  will  justify  the  conclusion 
to  which  I  am  brought ;  that  perform¬ 
ances  of  the  nature  in  question,  lead  to 
the  worst  results- — and,  that  the  welfare 
of  society,  and  the  happiness  of  the  world, 
call  loudly  for  some  restraint  on  such 
description  of  Theatrical  representations, 
if  not  for  their  total  abolition. 

G.  W. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  KNIGHTHOOD, 
(For  the  Mirror. 

The  English  title  of  knight  is  derived, 
from  the  Saxon  Cnikt,  or  Knecht, 
Teutonick,  a  servant,  and  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity  proceeded  from  their  serving  the 
king  in  his  wars.  Verstegan  says,  this 
title  was  given  by  our  ancestors,  for  such 
as  were  admitted  for  their  merits  to  be 
knights  to  the  kings,  being  his  own  ser¬ 
vants,  officers,  or  retainers,  to  ride  with 
him.  It  seems  that  some,  if  not  all,  were 
anciently  called  knights  riders. 

The  most  ancient  manner  of  conferring 
knighthood  was  by  putting  the  military 
belt  loose  over  the  shoulder,  or  girding  it 
close  about  the  waist.  The  first  Christian 
kings,  at  giving  their  belt,  kissed  the 
new  knight  on  the  left  cheek,  saying. 

In  honour  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  make  you  a 
knight.”  The  kissing  part  of  the  cere- 
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mony  has,  of  course,  been  long  cliscon- 
tliuinl,  out  of  gallantry  to  the  ladies. 

The  lirst  account  (according  to  Sir 
William  Scgar)  that  wc  have  of  ceremo¬ 
nies  in  making  a  knight  in  England,  was 
in  bOfJ,  in  the  following  manner,  viz.  A 
stage  was  erected  in  some  cathedral,  or 
capacious  place,  to  which  the  gentleman 
was  conducted  who  was  about  to  receive 
the  honor  of  knighthood.  Being  seated 
on  a  chair,  decorated  with  green  silk,  it 
was  demanded  of  him  if  he  were  of  a  good 
constitution,  and  able  to  undergo  the  fa¬ 
tigue  REtiuiiiED  in  a  soldier;  also, 
whether  he  were  a  man  of  good  morals, 
and  what  credible  witnesses  he  could  pro¬ 
duce  to  affirm  fhe  same.  Then  the 
bishop,  or  chief  prelate  of  the  church, 
atlministercd  the  following  oath :  “  Sir, 
you  that  desire  to  receive  the  order  of 
knighthood,  swear  before  God  and  this 
holy  book,  that  you  will  not  fight  against 
his  Majesty,  that  now  bestows  the  order 
of  knighthood  upon  you.  You  shall  also 
swear  to  maintain  and  defend  all  ladies, 
gentlemen,  widows,  and  orphans ;  and 
you  shall  shun  no  adventure  of  your  per¬ 
son  in  any  war  wherein  you  shall  happen 
to  be.” 

The  oath  being  taken,  two  lords  led 
him  to  the  king,  who  drew  his  sword, 
and  laid  it  upon  his  head,  saying,  “  God 
and  St.  George,”  or  what  other  saint  the 
king  pleased  to  name,  ‘‘  make  thee  a  good 
kniglit.”  After  which,  seven  ladies, 
dressed  in  white,  came  and  girt  a  sword 
to  his  side,  and  four  knights  put  on  his 
spurs. 

The  ceremonies  being  over,  the  queen 
took  him  by  the  right  hand,  and  a  duchess 
by  the  left,  and  led  him  to  a  rich  seat, 
placed  on  an  ascent,  where  they  seated 
him  ;  the  king  sitting  on  his  right  hand, 
the  queen  on  his  left.  Then  the  lords 
and  ladies  all  sat  down  upon  seats,  three 
descents  under  the  king;  and  being  all 
thus  seated,  they  were  entertained  with  a 
delicate  collation,  and  so  the  ceremony 
ended. 

If  a  knight  absented  himself  dishonour¬ 
ably  from  his  king’s  service — leaving  his 
colours — going  over  to  the  enemy — be¬ 
traying  of  castles,  forts,  &c.,  for  such 
crimes  he  was  apprehended,  and  caused 
tobe  armed  CAP-A-PEE,  and  thenseated 
on  a  scaffoldj  erected  in  the  church, 
where,  after  the  priest  having  sung  some 
funeral  psalms,  as  though  he  had  been 
dead,  they  first  took  offi  his  lielmet  to 
shew  his  face,  then  his  military  girdle, 
broke  his  sword,  cut  off  his  spurs  from  his 
heels  with  a  hatchet,  pulled  off  his  gaunt¬ 
lets,  and  after  his  whole  armour,  and  then 
reversed  the  coat  of  arms ;  after  which, 
the  heralds  crying  out,  “  This  is  a  dis¬ 
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loyal  miscreant,”  with  many  other  igno¬ 
ble  ceremonies,  he  was  thrown  down  the 
stage  with  a  rope  ;  but  now  the  martial 
law  is  usually  put  in  execution,  by  dis¬ 
patching  such  traitorous  person  by  a  file 
of  musquetcers. 

In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  in  Ti^ng- 
land,  knights  received  their  institutions 
at  the  hands  of  great  prelates,  with  many 
religious  ceremonies;  but  after  the  con¬ 
quest,  this  custom  was  restrained  by  a 
synod  at  Westminster,  A.  D.  1102,  3 
Henry  I. 

Knighthood  anciently  depended  upon 
tenure,  so  that  he  who  held  a  knight’s  fee 
might  be  compelled  to  take  the  same,  or 
undergo  a  fine,  which  quite  debarred  tire 
title.  Camden  says,  knights  were  made 
upon  account  of  their  estates,  for  they  who 
had  a  great  knight’s  fee,  (that  is,  if  we 
may  credit  old  record;^,  630  acres  of  land,) 
might  claim  the  honour  of  knighthood,  as 
thereby  entitled  to  it. 

In  Henry  the  Third’s  reign,  whoever 
had  the  yearly  revenue  of  fifteen 
POUNDS  in  land,  was  compelled  to  re¬ 
ceive  this  dignity,  so  that  the  title  was 
become  rather  a  burthen  than  an  honour. 
In  the  year  1253,  the  king  issued  a  pro¬ 
clamation,  whereby  it  was  ordered  and 
declared  throughout  the  realm,  that  who¬ 
ever  had  fifteen  “  librats”  of  land,  or  a 
“boor,”  should  be  knighted,  for  increase 
of  the  military  strength  of  England,  as  it 
was  in  Italy ;  and  that  they  who  would 
not,  or  could  not,  support  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  should  compound  for  a  dis¬ 
pensation. 

And,  in  those  days,  when  the  king 
made  a  knight  he  sat  in  state  upon  his 
throne,  in  robes  of  gold,  with  a  small 
crown  upon  his  head ;  and  to  every  knight 
he  allowed  one  thousand  shillings  for  his 
equipage. 

And  not  only  the  kings,  but  the  earls 
also,  conferred  knighthood  in  that  age. 
The  Earl  of  Gloucester,  having  proclaim¬ 
ed  a  tournament,  knighted  his  brother 
William  ;  and  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  conferred  the  same  honour 
upon  Gilbert  de  Clare. 

A  knight’s  service  was  a  tenure  by 
which  several  lands  in  the  nation  were 
held  of  the  king.  But  it  is  abolished  by 
statute  12  Charles  II.  cap.  24. ;  the  quali¬ 
fications  for  knighthood  are,  merit, 
BIRTH,  and  ESTATE:  they  are  to  be 
gentlemen  of  three  paternal  descents, 
bearing  coat  armour. 

The  different  orders  of  knighthood  were 
divided  into  two  classes ;  the  first  was  the 
religious,  which  not  only  included  the 
defence  of  the  princes,  the  state,  and  of 
Christianity ;  but  also,  by  particular 
vows,  and  other  rules,  rendered  them  en- 
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tirely  under  subjection  to  tiieir  chief. 
The  second  class  co)nprehended  the  mili¬ 
tary,  which  ihe  sovereign  established  to 
encourage  the  nobility,  and  keep  emula¬ 
tion  among  the  subjects  in  the  -wars,  and 
the  management  of  state  affairs. 

Thus  were  knights  made  and  chosen, 
and  thus  disgraced,  when  they  neglected 
tlic  duties  imperative  on  them. 

F.  R - y. 


THE  RACE  COURSE. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Sartorious,*  thy  name  on  the  canvass  will 
live 

When  the  life-breathing  functions  are 
cold  ; 

And  the  glass  of  the  sportsmen  tliy  me.- 
mory  give 

Whenever  Eclipse  they  l)ehold. 

Like  the  worth  of  that  horse  (still  un<= 
rivalled  in  fame). 

Thy  loss  they  will  truly  deplore  ; 

And  oft  with  a  sigh  on  thy  merits  declaim, 
Till  the  Race  Course  of  Time  is  no 
more.  Utopia. 

*  The  cclehrateil  animal  painter  of  Eclipse, 
Diamond,  Hambletoniaoi,  aiui  the  principal 
race  horses  of  any  note,  for  the  last  half  cei!- 
tury. 

»  _  _  _■  ■  ■ 

“  I  am  hut  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  othei 
men’s  stuff.” — PVotton.  ^ 

LINES  IN  AN  ALBUM. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

The  late  Lord  Palmerston,  while  on 
a  visit  to  Crewe  Hall, 'Cheshire,  the  seat 
of  Ivord  Crewe,  wrote  the  following  lines 
in  the  Album  = 

Here  in  rude  state  old  chieftains  dwelt, 
Who  no  refinement  knew ; 

Small  were  the  wants  their  bosoms  felt, 
And  their  enjoyments  few. 

“  But  now  by  taste  and  judgment  plan’d, 
Throughout  these  scenes  we  find 
The  work  of  Art’s  improving  hand,  | 
With  ancient  splendour  join’d. 

And  far  more  great  the  owner’s  praise, 
.In  whom  at  once  are  shewn 
The  genuine  worth  of  former  days, 

The  graces  of  thy  own.” 


MUSICAL  PHENOMENON. 

Paris  at  this  moment  possesses  a  real 
phenomenon,  in  a  young  Hungarian,  aged 
eleven  years,'  named  Leist.  This  child 
already  displays  talents  of  tfie  first  order 
a-*  a  pianist ;  but  the  execution  of  young 
I.(eist  is  not  only  distinguished  for  rapi¬ 
dity  of  fingering,  which  is  what  is  admired 
in  aniuuber  of  perfoimeisj  he  unites  to 


a  perfection  of  liglitness  and  firmness  of 
hand,  an  expression  Wliich  has  been 
wanting  in  other  performers,  whose  repu- 
tation  is,  nevertheless,  very  high.  Tliis, 
however,  is  what  is  least  astonishing  in 
the  talents  of  this  extraordinary  child. 
He  composes  in  the  style  of  the  greatest 
masters,  and  he  improves  on  lessons  given 
liim  with  a  facility  so  much  the  more 
marvellous  as  the  force  and  grace  of  ideas 
never  fail  him.  Since  Mozart,  who  asto¬ 
nished  several  courts  of  Europe  at  the  ago 
of  eight  years,  the  musical  world  has 
certainly  witnessed  nothing  so  surprising 
as  young  Leist.  We  must  net  forget  to 
notice  a  characteristic  feature,  w'hich  com¬ 
pletes  his  fame  as  a  real  prodigy,  which 
is,  that  having  only  recently  begun  to 
learn  the  French  language,  he  already 
expresses  himself  in  it  with  a  distinctness 
and  sometimes  with  an  el^ance  which 
would  do  credit  to  many  youths  of  16-  or 
Id  yeats  of  age _ Paris  Paper. 


PUNNING  MOTTOS. 

Pie  repone  te _ (Repose  in  pious 

confidence.)  Pierrepont,  (or  Pierrepoint.) 
Earl  Marivers. 

Lav)  and  Equity _ Law,  Lord  Ellen- 

borough.  (And  ennobled  by  the  Law.) 

Let  Curzon  hold  what  Curzon  held.— . 
Curzon,  Lord  Curzon. 


EPIGRAM, 

On  the  Marriage  of  a  Captain  William 
Graves,  to  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Graves. 

The  Graves,  ’tis  said  will  yield  the  dead, 
When  the  last  trumpet  shakes  the  skies; 
But,  if  God  please,  from  Graves  like 
these, 

A  dozen  living  folks  may  rise  ! 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  new  and  superfine  paper  having  been 
made  expressly  for  the  Mirror,  it  was  our  in¬ 
tention  to  have  commenced  the  first  Number  of 
the  Third  Volume  with  it ;  we  have,  however, 
adopted  it  in  the  present  Number,  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  paper  on  which  the  Mirror  will,  ii» 
future,  he  printed.  Arrangements  have  also 
been  made  to  give  some  novel  features  in  the 
literary  department,  nor  will  graphic  or  typo¬ 
graphical  improvements  be  neglected. 

Early  in  January  will  be  published,  the  Title 
and  Frontispiece  to  the  Second  Volume,  which 
may  be  had  of  the  Publisher,  and  all  the  News¬ 
men. 

Oc.uhis  and  Stir  ’em  up,  in  our  next. 

We  have  no  recollection  of  receiving  the  ar¬ 
ticles  alluded  to  by  W.  B.  Correspondents 
inquiring  after  any  papers,  sho-uld  specify  the 
titles  or  suhiects  to  which  they  relate. 

M'’e  intend  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of 
our  Christmas  holidays  in  deciding  on  the  Com* 
munications  in  arrear.— Judgment  in  our  next. 


Printed  and  Published  by  J,  LTMBIDD, 
HJ,  Strand,  (near  Somerset  House,)  and,  iold 
by  all <Newsmtn  and  Booksellers. 
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Abelard  and  Kloisa,  tomb  of,  bO. 
Academy,  Koval,  defended,  do. 

Adrian’s,  lives,  ‘d4,  .d4. 

Agincourt,  Battle  of,  ddfl. 

Air  Pump,  properties  of  the,  4ff3. 

Ale,  Mode  of  Brewing,  (Id,  Idl. 

Alicant,  Siege  of,  214. 

Ambrose,  31  iss,  Anecdote  of,  dl7* 
American  Poetry,  .d24. 
yVnacreon  translatetl,  Od. 

Anealotes  in  every  Number. 

Animal  Biography,  40;*?. 

Angler,  the,  8«,  10«,  117,  ld2,  173, 
idd,  107,  300,  300. 

Angling,  Irish,  308. 

Annette,  a  Tale,  60. 

Antiquities  in  Devonshire,  377* 
.Apothecary,  the  Village,  70. 

Appendix,  the,  80. 

Approaching  Death,  dl7* 

Aqueduct  Bridge  in  Scotland,  440. 
Architecture  and  Architects,  402,  430. 
Archimedes,  Death  of,  386. 

Arctic  Regions  described,  408. 

Arabian  Horse,  Pedigree  of  an,  123. 

Arise  and  come  wi’  me,  a  Song,  126. 
Assassin  of  Smolensko,  2. 

Author,  the,  a  Sketch,  221.  , 

August,  on  the  31onth  of,  220. 

Arirora,  Lines  on  tlie,  422. 

Autographs,  remarkable,  201,  28L 
Automata  and  Androidcs,  217. 

Automaton  Chess-Player,  482. 

Avalanche,  Destructive,  283. 

Avenger,  the  Uncalled,  08. 

Ax  my  eye,  a  Song,  67* 

Axioms,  Instructive,  303. 

Ballad,  an  affecting,  43. 

Balloon,  Lines  on  a,  228. 

Balloons  and  Parachutes,  on,  250. 

Bard  strikes  his  Harp,  the,  a  Song,  223. 
Barber  Surgeons,  Anecdotes  of,  155. 
Bartholomew  Fair,  242. 

Bassnmpierrc,  Anecdotes  of,  230. 

Bastiie,  History  of  th«,321,330,37l5  4o0. 


Bed,  Test  for  a  Damp,  405. 

Bods,  Historical  Account  erf,  38. 

Bells,  the  Village,  138. 

Birds,  West  India,  376. 

Blacking,  Recipe  for,  463. 

Blarney,  Origin  of,  401. 

Bloomfield,  Stanzas  on,  237> 

Body,  a  31  an  Selling  his,  I II. 

Boleyn,  Anne,  Anecdote  oi,  464. 

Boon,  Col.  Life  of,  473. 

Boscawen’s  Wit,  280. 

Botzari,  3Iarco,  Life  of,  394. 

Bowing,  the  Art  of,  274. 

Bravo,  the  3Iodern,  by  3Ir.  Irving,  106, 
Brewing,  the  Art  of,  63,  101,  206.  ' 
Bristol  High  Cross,  345. 

Brothers,  the,  a  Tale,  44. 

Bull,  regular,  the,  392. 

Butter,  to  make  good,  254. 

Byron,  Lord,  Poems  by,  03,  101. 

Cabriolets,  the  new,  43. 

C'^iirn  and  Heathen  Altar,  305. 

Calves  Foot  Jelly,  on,  151. 

Campbell’s  Stanzas  to  Death,  440. 
Canary  Islands,  the,  102. 

CannibaJs,  on,  54. 

Canning,  3Ir.,  jun.  Lines  on  Death  of, 
440. 

Captive,  the,  303. 

Careless  Couple,  the,  46. 

Cargen  3Vatcr,  ]  52.  ^ 

Cat,  Wild,  Anecdote  of  a,  405. 

(Catherine  of  Arragon’s  Song,  60. 

Cement,  Receipt  for,  351. 

(’hanging  Shoos,  368. 

(’harcoal.  Properties  of,  334. 

Charter,  Curious,  16. 

Chain  Bridge  in  China,  113. 

Chance  the  Parent  of  Discoveries,  253. 
Charity,  on,  78,  236. 

Chelsea  Hospital,  Account  of,  177* 
Child,  Character  of  a,  55. 

China,  Liberty  of  the  Press  in,  136. 
(Iioice  of  a  Husband,  on  the,  102. 
Ciiribtinas  Cubtoni3,*515. 
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Christmas  Eve  at  Goldsberg,  516. 
Christina  and  the  Mutineers,  101. 
Christening  Customs,  124. 

Clock,  Pantomimic,  47- 
..  Work,  curious,  128. 

- Transparent  Faces  for,  239. 

Chimneys  and  Chimney-Sweepers,  148. 
Coaches,  Account  of,  66,  83. 

Coach  Travelling,  447. 

Cockney’s  Journal,  a,  252. 

Coliseum,  the,  265. 

Collingwood,  Lord,  Notice  of,  202. 
Colliers,  Dialect  of  the,  345. 

Colman,  G.  Epitaph  by,  351. 
Combustion,  Spontaneous,  121. 

Conduit,  Curious,  142. 

Confession,  Honest,  207. 

Conrad  and  Julia,  a  Tale,  326. 

Conjuror,  Esquimaux,  431. 

Cooking  for  a  plain  Family,  236. 

Copper  Mine  at  Fahlun,  193. 

Cottager’s  Daughter,  the,  278. 

Cough,  Recipe  for,  367. 

Cranmer,  Death  of,  341. 

Crispiniad,  the,  500. 

Cross  Readings,  150. 

Crown,  Imperial,  Described,  131,  146. 
Crows,  Parliament  of,  134. 

Curate’s  Daughter,  a  Tale,  90. 

Customs,  Ancient,  515. 

Cutting  oiF  with  a  Shilling,  150. 

David  Jones,  or  Wine  and  Worsted,  152. 
Day  and  To-morrow,  359. 

Dead,  Respect  for  the,  291. 

Dead  Alive,  the,  509. 

Death  of  WoodhuU,  an  American  Bal¬ 
lad,  230. 

December,  on  the  Month  of,  498. 
Deserters,  Sufferings  of  six,  19. 
Devonshire  Lane,  90. 

Diamond  Mines  at  Purtyall,  266. 

Dining  with  Duke  Hmnphrey,  461. 
Dinner  Pills,  Recipe  for,  351. 

Diorama,  Account  of  the,  245. 

Dobbs,  Mrs.  at  Home,  284. 

Docherty’s  Adventures,  4. 

Domestic  Hearth,  the,  31. 

Don’t  believe  it  Joe,  a  Song,  302. 
Dreams  of  Life,  236. 

Dress,  on  Modes  of,  195. 

Drinking  fat  ale,  effects  of,  363. 

Driving,  Essay  on,  413. 

Drunkard’s  Character,  a,  55. 
Drunkenness,  Dissuasions  from,  306. 
Duellists,  Lessons  for,  158. 

• - -  the,  286. 

Duel  in  Paris,  460. 

Duels,  Plan  for  Preventing,  155. 

Duke’s  Theatre,  the,  241. 

Dun,  to,  a  Parody,  135 

Eating,  excess  in,  363. 

Echo,  the,  247. 

Economy,  a  Tale,  72. 


,  Edyston  Light  House,  353. 

I  Elephant  of  Massacliusetts,  tlie,  471. 

'  Ellen,  a  Tale,  365. 

;  Epigrams  in  every  number. 

Epitaphs,  remarkable,  in  every  N umber. 
Esquimaux,  Manners  of,  466. 

- - ,  Anecdotes  of  the,  431. 

Etiquette,  Spanish,  499. 

Facetia?  of  Hierocles,  297. 

Fairlop  Oak  described,  81,  131. 

Fairy  and  the  Scissors,  468. 

Falls  of  Wilberforce,  the,  1.  ^ 

Fairy’s  Song,  the,  299. 

Fashion,  on,  58. 

Female  Heroism,  15. 

- Character,  Traits  of,  313. 

Fiddler,  a  Poor,  389. 

Fire,  to  Prevent,  255. 

Fisher,  Impromptu  on  Miss  C.  383. 

Fire,  to  extinguish,  15. 

Fishermen,  the,  440. 

Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  449. 

Force  of  Habit,  a  Tale,  199. 

Forks,  Origin  of,  at  table,  454. 

Fortune  Telling,  330. 

Fox,  Mr.  Lines  by,  351. 

France,  Sketches  in,  75. 

Franklin’s  Epitaph,  not  original,  382. 

- - Captain,  Expedition  of,  426. 

French  Horn,  a  Sketch,  453,  484. 

Frozen  Sea,  the,  436. 

Galley,  the,  156. 

Garden  of  Plants  in  Paris,  299. 

- 1  Whimsical,  463. 

Gardener’s  Song,  a,  27. 

Garratt,  Origin  of  Mayors  of,  216. 
Garrick’s  Villa  described,  161. 

- - —  Critique,  on  the  IMarch  to 

Finchley,  227. 

. . . . House,  in  which  Born,  393. 

Gatherer,  the,  in  every  Number. 
Genius,  Calamities  of,  56. 

George  I.,  Anecdote  of,  317. 

Ginger  Beer,  how  to  make,  191. 
Gloucester  Cross,  329. 

Glow-Worm,  the,  318. 

Goat,  Dexterity  of  a,  56. 

Golden  Nail,  a  Legend,  158. 

Goldsmith,  Anecdote  of,  157. 

Goldsberg,  Christmas-Evc  at,  516. 

Good  and  Bad  News,  134. 

- Bye,  316. 

Good  Harvest,  a,  359. 

Gourmand,  the,  382. 

Grand  Point,  the,  270. 

Grateful  Servant,  the,  323. 

Gray,  Poem  by,  229. 

Great  Coat,  Lines  to  a,  381. 

Greeks,"  liord  B)nron  on  the,  4. 

Grey  Palmer,  the,  445. 

Guinea,  Funeral  Ceremonies  in,  253. 
Gunpowder  Plot,  the,  370. 

Guy  Fawkes’s  l|ouse,  370. 
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Hambro’  Pickles,  Recipe  for,  473. 

Hand  Crank  Mill,  on  the,  257. 

Happy  Man,  the,  3J)2. 

Hayter,  3lr.  on  Oil  Paintings,  130. 
Henley,  Orator,  Account  of,  263. 

Henry  VIII.,  Love  Letter  of,  285. 

Hero  of  the  Bastile,  372. 

Herschell’s  Weather  Table,  310. 
Highlands  of  Hindostan,  441. 

Hindoo  Weaver,  described,  25. 

- Customs,  443. 

Histrionic  Conclave,  the,  348. 

Hogarth’s  House,  Account  of,  145,  24G. 
Hogarth,  Wm.  Notice  of,  281. 

Holy  Sepulchre,  the,  497* 

- Ghost  Chapel,  503. 

Horse  Racing,  248. 

Horse,  Sagacity  of  the,  485. 

Hot  and  Cold,  471. 

House  Signs,  Ancient,  188. 

How  fair  the  Maiden,  a  Song,  60. 
Human  Sacrifices,  287. 

Husband  and  Lover,  386. 

Hydrophobia,  Cure  for,  63. 

Icebergs  described,  409,  422. 

I’ll  love  thee  no  more,  a  Song,  387* 
Imagination,  Vagaries  of,  138. 
Improvements,  142. 

Indecision,  a  Tale,  151. 

Infant,  the,  365. 

Ink,  Indelible,  367. 

- Writing,  Recipe  for,  479. 

Insects,  habitation  of,  194. 

Inscription,  singular,  125. 

Instincts  of  Nature,  218. 

-  Animal,  404. 

Irish  Traveller,  a  Tale,  8. 

Iron  Fly,  the,  483. 

Iron  Mask,  Account  of  the,  452. 

Irving,  Washington,  lines  by,  452. 

- - Rev.  E.  Character  of,  231. 

James  I.,  Anecdote  of,  319. 

Jenner,  Dr.,  Epitaph  on,  436. 

Jemmy  and  Jane,  a  Ballad,  135. 
Jerusalem  Described,  17. 

John  Bull’s  Fire-Side,  228. 

Johnny  Sands,  a  Tale,  26. 

Jordan,  Mrs.  Account  of,  65. 

,  .  .  ,  Anecdotes  of,  178. 

Johnson,  Col.  Anecdote  of,  462. 

Jones,  Inego,  Life  of,  437. 

June,  on  the  Month  of,  38. 

Juliet’s  Tomb  at  Verona,  361. 

July,  on  the  Month  of,  147. 

Jury,  a  Special,  288.^ 

Kean,  I\Ir.  Anecdote  of,  462. 

Kemble,  IMr.  Stanzas  on,  119. 
Kenilworth,  lines  on,  499. 

Kensington  Garden  Inscription’s,  226. 
Kent,  Stotue  to  the  Duke  of,  481. 
Kidder,  Bishop,  Death  of,  436. 

King  rebuked,  153. 


Kings  Cottage,  the,  465. 

Knighthood,  Origin  of,  518. 

Kirkpatrick,  Mr.  Stanzas  by,  456. 

liast  IMan,  the,  250. 

- iMoments  of  Celebrated  IMen,  341. 

386. 

Lawyer’s  Bill,  a,  125. 

Ijcaning  Tower  in  Ireland,  366. 
licgends,  438. 

Lt'ly,  Sir  Peter,  78. 

Lettsom,  Dr.  Epigram  on,  447. 

Lewis,  jM.  G.  Poems  by,  276,  343. 

Lex  Talionis,  404. 

Life  and  Death,  307. 

- ,  to  restore,  479. 

Linen,  to  Bleach,  367. 

Lion  and  Tigress,  the,  105. 

Little,  Sonnet  to  Bliss,  387. 

Lochleven  Castle  described,  297- 
London,  in  September,  333.  415. 

- 1  Bridge,  Ballad  on,  376. 

Lord  JMayor’s  Day,  435. 

Longfellow’s  Inn,  456. 

Lottery,  All  the  Worlds  a,  70. 

- Ticket,  the  Unfortunate,  149. 

Love  Rewarded,  27. 

- Letter,  Oriental,  135. 

- ,  Being  in,  140. 

Lucky  Cali,  the,  382. 

Lyttleton,  Anecdotes  of,  114. 

Blackerel,  Account  of,  100. 

JMadrid,  Account  of,  41. 

Bladrigal  by  Hodge,  31. 

Blaid  Servant,  the,  311. 

Blaiden  Brief,  the,  379. 

IVIaiming  not  Murder,  236. 

Blargate  Hoy,  the  Old,  105. 

- -  .,  Week’s  Journal  at,  373. 

Marius,  Account  of,  26. 

Blarlborough,  Duke,  Memoir  of  the,  201. 
Marmot,  the  Lapland,  200. 
Marrow-bones  and  Cleavers,  350. 

Mary  and  Arthur,  a  Tale,  295. 
Blausoleum  at  Agra,  401. 

Mazeppa’s  Ride,  405. 

Bleat,  to  Sweeten,  325,  366. 

Melpomene’s  Will, 

Blenagerie  in  Paris,  300. 

Blichaelmas  Day,  290. 

Blilkmaid,  the,  24. 

Blillbank,  Account  of,  263. 

Blilton,  Anecdote  of,  158. 

Blinute  Work  of  Art,  308. 

Bliranda,  a  Song,  484. 

Bliseries  of  Walking  the  Streets,  ^0, 
- ,  415. 

Blishaps  of  Joshua  Allburt,  169. 
Blistake,  a  Gentlemanly,  455. 

Blont  Blanc,  367. 

Blonument  to  two  Aeronauts,  45;^ 
Bfoore,  T.,  Songs  by,  5.  317* 

Bloore,  Sir  J.  Death  of,  340. 

Blosques  of  Delhi,  74. 
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I\Iosque  of  St.  Sophia,  473,  lOG. 

Mother's  ^fyami,  the,  27G. 
h louse  Tread  Mill,  the,  190. 
hiummy,  Address  to  tlie,  52. 

— - ,  a  Scotch,  268. 

Murder  Prevented,  31. 

Mutiny,  the,  by  Lonl  Byron,  93. 
Mystification,  185,  203. 

X^ancy  Collins,  by  Mackenzie,  215. 
Navigation  Code,  Song  on,  33il. 

Negroes  and  Negro  Slavery,  243. 

Nelson,  Lord,  Memoir  of,  202. 

Nettle,  on  the,  376. 

Neva,  Benediction  of  the,  129.  ■ 

New  Y ear’s  Gift,  Origin  of,  200. 

■  Day  in  Paris,  2 19. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  341. 

Night  Walker  in  London,  488. 

Norfolk  Naval  Pillar,  95. 

North  Polar  Expeditions,  His¬ 
tory  of,  417. 

- Pole,  Early  Voyages  to,  417. 

Nortli-and  Barre,  Anecdote  of,  456. 
Novelist,  the,  in  almost  every  number. 
November,  the  Month  of,  434. 

Nugae  Canorae,  99. 

October,  on  the  Month  of,  323. 

Ode  to  the  Fleas  in  Seven  Dials,  352, 
Ode  to  the  fleas  of  Helvoetsluys,  115. 
O’Kelly,  Sir  Dunder,  199. 

Olden  Ihme,  the,  143. 

Organ  at  York,  143. 

Orrery  of  Nature,  434. 

Out  of  Town,  a  Sketch,  103. 

Painter,  the,  252. 

Painters,  and  their  subjects,  230. 

Palais  Royal  described,  165. 

Paper,  Historical  Account  of,  3. 

Parker’s  Journal,  302j^ 

Parry,  Capt.  P'irst  V(^age  of,  422. 

. — . . Second  Voyage,  428. 

Pasaie,  lines  on  the,  452. 

Patches,  Rules  for  Placing,  48. 
Patriotism,  Anecdote  of,  30. 

Pauper  and  his  Child,  a  Sketch,  167- 
Pauperism  in  Europe,  48. 

Pelew  Islands,  Account  of,  365. 

Pen,  Origin  of  a,  296. 

Penmanship,  Anecdote  of,  150. 

Pelleport,  Marquess  de,  372. 

Peper  Pindarics,  26.  72.  120.  151. 
190.  222.  236.  270.  309.  344.  382.  388. 
440.  455.  511. 

Pharos  of  Alexandria,  335.  . 

Phipps,  Capt.  Voyage  of,  419. 

Pillory,  Chinese,  57. 

Pindar,  Peter,  Original  Impromptu  by, 
309. 

..  - . ,  Anecdote  of,  448. 

Pisa,  licaning  Tower  of,  215. 

Planter  and  Slave,  309. 

Poet  among  the  Trees,  the,  317* 


Poor  Relations,  10. 

Portland  Vase,  tlie,  249. 
jPortraits  and  Signs,  156. 

Tope,  Anecdote  ol',  114. 

Popedom,  Stratagem  for  the,  276- 
Portrait  Painter,  Automaton,  482. 
Postillion,  the  royal,  79. 

Power  of  Habit,  362. 

Preacher,  Fanatical,  137- 

- a  young  race,  168. 

Prison,  the,  a  Sketch,  11 7. 

Prisoner  for  31  years,  340. 

—  ■ , .  - 61  years,  371. 

—  .  47  years,  451. 

Pugilism,  Remarks  on,  468. 

Puffing,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  on,  71* 

Pun,  Arctic,  424. 

Punch  Drinker,  a,  56. 

Punning  Mottos,  296,  520. 

- liCtter  from  a  Musician,  116. 

- - ^^ong,  343. 

- Poetical,  407- 

Putnam’s  Rock,  Account  of,  181. 

Quicksilver  Mine  of  Idra,  84. 

Quin,  Anealoteof,  114. 

Quentin  Durward,  story  of,  11. 

Race  Course,  the,  520. 

Raleigh,  Sir  W.  last  moments  of,  341. 
Razors,  to  sharpen,  287* 

Recollections  of  Thomson,  Pope,  Quin, 

&c.  114. 

Reptiles,  Eaters  of,  364. 

Requisites  for  F^hionable  Life,  36. 
Retribution,  Just,  154. 

Revels  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  120. 

Reward  of  Honesty,  302. 

Reynolds,  8ir  J.  Memoir  of,  281. 
Rheumatic  Pains,  Cure  for,  463. 

Rohan,  Chevalier  de,  340.  . 

Rhetoric,  Flowers  of,  162. 

Rhine,  visited,  the,  199. 

Rivals,  the,  a  Tale,  110. 

Rival  Watermen,  37L 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Original  Story  of,  406. 

Rosewood  Trunk,  the,  157- 

Ross,  Captain,  Voyage  of,  420. 

Rouen,  Account  of,  273. 

Russel  Lady,  Anecdote  of,  124. 

Russia,  Slavery  in,  164. 

Sacrifice,  a  Singular,  142, 

Sailing  Chariot,  65. 

Sailor’s  Letter,  a,  141. 

■■■  Wedding,  a,  213. 

Sale  of  Children,  Inhuman,  47. 

—  - Negroes,  53. 

Salutation,  Modes  of,  324. 

Salt,  Uses  of,  335. 

Sarnen,  Account  of,  366. 

Sawney  at  Doncaster,  397* 

Schiller’s  Robbers,  Critique  on,  6. 
Schoolmaster,  the,  358. 

-  a  Country,  511. 
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J^cene  in  a  private  Mad  IIo.usc,  3 13. 
SvoliiV  \'()cabiilarv,  b‘'J. 

September,  the  iMonih  of,  2." 3. 

Severn,  lirid^ie  over  the,  1  ho. 

Seville  Catliedral  dchcribed,  49. 
Slmkespeare’s  Temple,  1(19. 

- -  Lines  on,  279. 

Sliarpe,  Mr.  Lines  by,  r)04. 

Shipwreck,  the,  95,  502. 

.Slu)es,  W'ater-proof,  4/9. 

Slu)t,  Manufacture  of,  319. 
Shrove-Tuesdiiy  in  Paris,  220. 

Signs,  a  ILunble,  59. 

- Origin  of,  397* 

Sketch  Book,  the,  24,  55,  103,  117,  198, 
193,  199,  221,  231,  311,  :i58,  508. 
Skuider,  Picture  of,  352. 

SmitlifieUl,  Anecdotes  of,  3C1. 

.Snake  Charnrer,  tiie,  9- 
Sneeziitg  Customs,  491. 

Stiow -houses,  428. 

Snuh'-taking,  on,  309. 

Society,  on  tire  Koval,  92. 

Soldier,  Singular  Adventures  of  a,  60. 
Songs,  332,  3^13,  5<>-l. 

Sovtrreign  Yacht,  the  Royal,  73. 

.Spain,  Penal  Code  of,  79. 

- a  Song,  90. 

Sjrencer,  Hon.  R.  Poems,  by,  259,  299, 
39f;. 

Spanish  Song,  29,  477* 

St.  Cloud,  l^lace  of‘,  225. 

St.  Crispin’s  Day,  355. 

St.  Bruno,  Account  of,  21. 

St-  Swithin’s  Day,  132. 

- Ode  to,  213. 

St.  Vincent,  Earl,  Notice  of,  202. 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Aceourrt  of,  213. 
St.  Francis,  Legend  of,  438. 

St  Nicholas,  legend  of,  439. 
Staffordshire  Colleries,  345. 

Stage,  Females  on  the,  23. 

- Present  State  of  the, 

Stanzas  to  Miss  A.  31.,  21. 

- from  tire  Persian,  200. 

Steam  Engine,  the  first,  289. 

- Boat,  the,  4if2. 

Steeple  Climbers,  14, 

Stock  Dove,  the,  435. 

Strathspey,  a,  249. 

Strawberry  Hill,  43.3,  501. 

Stroke  of  Death,  the,  415. 

Statuary,  Irish,  40. 

Subject  for  Dissection,  222. 

Sugar  Cane,  the,  289. 

Sun,  Reflections,  on  the,  422. 

Surnames,  Origin  of,  22. 

-  - . a  Ix)ndon  Lyric,  123. 

. .  an  American  liyric,  455. 

Swallow,  Migration  of  the,  404. 

Swift,  Anecdote  of,  448. 

Swiss  Festival,  Song  for  a,  57* 

Swiss,  Anecdotes  of  the,  30. 
Switzerland,  Mountains  of,  282, 


Tap-Room  inscription,  448. 

'I’ailor’s  Ejiistle,  a,  399. 

Tale,  Affecting,  155. 

Telescopes,  Discovery  of,  19. 

'i'ea,  Observations  on,  308. 

- Analysis  of,  493. 

Ten  Thousand  Pounds,  a  Sketch,  193. 
Thaddy  Muhone  and  Sylvia  Spralt,  42. 
Thames,  Source  of  the,  513. 

Theatrical  llpistle,  294. 

Thistle,  the,  a  Poem,  181. 

Thompson,  B.  Esq.,  Poems-  by,  278, 
499,  502. 

Thomson,  Anecdotes  of,  113. 

Three  feet  bi^ttcr  than  two,  344. 

Tiger  Fight  in  India,  49. 

Time’s  Warning,  a  Vision,  514. 

Toasts,  Professional,  224. 

Tommy,  tl>e  Death  of,  280. 

Torre  del  Greco,  Destruction  of,  33. 
TotJiill  Fields,  Account  of,  233,  293. 
Transmigration  of  Souls,  on  the,  170. 
Tracey  l^unily.  Anecdotes  of,  377» 
Treasures  of  the  Deep,  a  Poem,  205. 
U'rees  aiui  Plants,  on,  25. 

Truisms,  194. 

Tulips  and  Roses,  237. 

Typograjducal  Song,  174. 

'I'yrolese,  Anecdotes  of  the,  39. 

UsEFtfL  Domestic  Hints,  15,  93, 
191,  209,  2.38,  254,  2^^,  287,}334, 
351,357,  478. 

Vaillant,  Sieur,  account  of,  341. 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  47. 

Valerius,  Anecdotes  from,  171. 
Vaniishfor  W^ood,  478. 

Vienna,  Account  of,  121. 

VilUige  Church  Yard,  the,  183. 

Villa  Vicrosa,  298. 

V incennes,  Walk  to,  458. 

Voltaire,  Anecdotes  of,  500. 

Voyage  to  New  Soutlt  Wales,  233. 

Wales,  Convivial  Customs  ib,  490. 

.  New  South,  Voyage  to,  233. 

.  .  ,  Natives  oi  thej  441. 

Wallace’s  Lament,  223. 

Waltham  Cross,  385. 

Warning  to  Maidens,  228.  .  , 

WarwicK  Vase,  the,  237. 

Washing  Day,  the,  500.  *  '  • 

Wat  Tyler  and  Walworth,  318. 

Water,  Dietetic  Use  of,  509. 

Watering  Places,  the,  397. 

Weather,  Signs  of  the,  207. 

Weeds  Bane,  to  Destroy,  15. 

West,  B.  Notice  of,  281. 

Weston’s  Will,  125. 

M’hitsuntide  Customs,  7. 

Whiskers,  the,  28. 

Whittington,  439. 

Whist,  a  Tale  of  Trick’s,  120. 
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Wilde,  Poems  by,  324. 

Windsor  Castle,  337. 

Winefred’s  Will,  298. 

Windy  Yule,  the,  171. 

Wind,  High,  of,  1703,  435. 
Wolfe,  General,  Memoir  of,  202. 
Wolsey’s  College,  313. 

Wonders  of  Nature  and  Art,  307« 


Wooden  Eagle,  the,  483. 

Wooer  the  Bashful,  77*  • 

Woodhall,  a  Ballad,  230. 
Woolman,  Thomas,  Life  of,  477- 
Wotton,  Sir  H.  Memoirs  of,  430. 
Wren,  Sir  C.,  Account  of,  210. 

Yardley  Oak,  the,  441. 


LIST  OF  THE  ENGRAVINGS 

IN  VOL.  II. 


1.  The  Falls  of  Wilberforce  in  the  Arc¬ 

tic  Regions. 

2.  The  Indian  Snake  Charmer. 

3.  City  of  J erusalera.  ■ 

4.  Hindoo  Weaver  at  Work. 

6.  The  Destniction  of  Torre  del  Greco. 
0.  View  of  the  City  of  Madrid. 

7-  Cathedral  of  %ville. 

8.  The  Chinese  Pillory. 

9.  The  Sailip^  Chariot. 

10.  Royal  Sovereign  Yacht. 

11.  Fairlop  Oak. 

12.  Tomb  of  Abelard  and  EloiSa.  ^ 

13.  The  Uncalled  Avenger. 

14.  Lion  and  the  Tigress. 

15.  Chain  Bridge  in  China. 

16.  View  of  the  City  of  Vienna. 

17*  Benediction  of  the  Neva. 

18.  Fanatical  Preachers. 

19.  Hogarth’s  House. 

20.  The  Tomb  of  Marshal  Ney. 

21.  Garrick’s  VUIa. 

22.  Shakspeare’s  Temple. 

23.  Chelsea  Hospital. 

24.  Proposed  Bridge-over  the  Severn. 

25.  Copper  Mine  at  Fahlun. 

26.  Autographs  of  Marlborough,  Wolfe, 

Wellington,  St.  Vincent,  Colling- 
wodd  and  Lord  Nelson. 

27.  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa. 

28.  Automata  and  Androides. 

29.  Royal  Palace  of  St.  Cloud. 

30.  Tothill  Fields  in  the  Seventeenth 

Century. 

31.  The  Dukes  Theatre, 

32.  The  Portland  Vase. 

33.  Hand  Crank  Mill. 


34.  Coliseum  at  Rome. 

35.  View  of  Rouen. 

36.  Autographs  of  Sir  Joshua  Re3niold‘ 

Hogarth,  West,  Laurence,Wilkic 
and  H;  Fuseli. 

37.  The  First  Steam  Engine. 

38.  Loch  Leven  Castle. 

39.  Cairn  and  Heathen  Altar  in-Miliorca. 

40.  Cardinal  Wolsey’s  College  at  Ips¬ 

wich. 

4L  The  Bastile. 

42.  Gloucester  Cross. 

43.  Windsor  Cakle. 

44.  Bristol  High  Cross. 

45.  Edystone  Light-House  and  -Ship  in 

Distress. 

46.  Juliet’s  Tomb. 

47.  Gruy  Fawkes’s  House. 

48.  Waltham  Cross. 

49. -  House  in  which  Garrick  was  born.  ' 

50.  Mausoleum  at  Agra. 

51.  Map  of  Capt.  Parry’s  Discoveries. 

52.  Ice  Bergs. 

53.  Ground  •  Plan  of  an  Esquimaux’ 

House. 

54.  Strav/berry  Hill, 

55.  The  Yardley  Oak. 

56.  Aqueduct  Bridge. 

57.  Blonument  to  two  Aeronauts. 

58.  The  King’s  Cottage. 

59.  The  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia. 

60.  Statue  of  His  Royal  Highness  the^ 

Duke  of  Kent.  • 

61.  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 

62.  Holy  Ghost  Chapel. 

63.  The  Source  of  the  Thames. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  YOLUME. 
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